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PERIOD  XVI. 

FROM  CALIGULA  TO  MARCUS  AURELIUS 

ANTONINUS. 

[Century  L,  of  the  christian  ^bra.] 

KEMARKABLE  FACTS,  £V£NTS  AND  DISCOVERIES. 


A.D, 

91  Pilate  made  GoTernor  of  Judsea. 

125  Jesas  baptized  in  Jordan  bj  John. 

29  He  is  crucified  at  Jerasalem. 

3 1  Stephen  stoned,  and  St.  Paul  converted. 

39  St.  Matthew  writes  the  Gospel.    Pilate  kills  himscir. 

42  The  disciples  first  called  Cbriatians  at  Antiocli. 

43  Claudius  Caesar's  expedition  into  Britain. 

44  St.  Mark  writes  his  Gospel. 

50  London  founded  by  the  Romans. 

51  Caractacns,  the  British  king,  cariied  prisoner  to  Rome. 

52  The  Council  of  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem. 

55  St.  Luke  writes  his  Gospel. 

56  Rotterdam  built. 

59  Nero  puts  his  mother  and  brothers  to  death ;  and  persecutes  the  Druids 

in  Britain. 

60  Christismity  introduced  into  Britain. 

dl  Boadicea,  tlic  British  queen,  defeats  the  Romans ;  but  is  conquered 

soon  after  by  Suetonius. 
02  St.  Paul  is  sent  in  bonds  to  Rome ;  and  writes  bis  Epistles  between 

A.D.  51  and  06. 

63  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  written. 

64  Rome  set  on  fire  by  Nero,  aud  burnt  for  six  days;  upon  which  began 

the  first  persecution  of  the  Christians. 
66  Martyrdom  of  St,  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
Ttl  While  the  factious  Jews  are  destroying  one  another  with  mutual  fury, 

Titus  Vespasian  takes  Jerusalem  and  razes  it  to  the  ground. 
73  llie  philosophers  banished  from  Rome  by  Vespasian. 
83  The  philosophers  expelled  Rome  by  Domitian. 
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85  Julios  Agricola,  to  protect  the  civilized  Britong  from  tbe  incursions  of 
the  Caledonians,  builds  a  line  of  forts  between  the  Forth  and  the 
Clyde ;  defeats  the  Caledonians  under  Galgacus  on  the  Gram- 
pian hills ;  and  first  discovers  BritHin  to  be  an  island,  by  sailing 
round  it 

93  The  empire  of  the  Hons  in  Tartar^  destroyed  by  the  Chinese.    St. 

John  banished  to  Patmos. 

94  The  second  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Domitian. 

96  St.  John  wrote  his  ftevebitiou. 

97  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel. 


We  begin  a  new  era  with  the  birth  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  During  this  period  Britain  was  conquered  by  Agricola ;  and 
Jerusalem  destroyed  by  Vespasian  and  Titus. 

In  the  year  98  of  the  Cbnstian  era,  Trajan  succeeded  as  emperor  of 
Rome ;  and  being  a  irtan  of  great  valour  uhd  experience  in  war,  he  car- 
ried the  Roman  conquests  to  their  utmost  extent.  Having  conquered 
the  Dacians,  a  German  nation  beyond  tbe  Danube,  and  who  had  of 
late  been  very  troublesome,  he  turned  his  arms  eastward ;  reduced  all 
Mesopotamia,  Chaldea,  and  Assyria;  and  having  taken  Ctesiphon, 
the  capital  of  the  Parthian  empire,  appointed  them  a  king,  which  he 
thought  would  be  a  proper  method  for  keeping  that  warlike  nation  in 
subjection.  After  this,  he  proposed  to  return  to  Italy,  but  died  by 
the  way. 

At  oiis  period,  the  Roman  boundaries  extended  on  the  west  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  north  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  on  the  east 
to  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the  south  to  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia, 
and  Africa.  The  Romans  being  tlius  almost  masters  of  the  world, 
entitles  them  to  the  first  place  in  this  division* 


GOVERNMENT. 

ROME. 

CAIUS  CiESAR  sumamed  CALIGULA,  the  fourtli  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  was  the  son  of  Germanicus  Cassar  and 
Agrippina,  and  bom  in  the  year  of  Rome  705,  of  Christ  12. 
He  besan  his  reign  A.  D.  37,  with  every  promising  appear- 
ance of  becoming  the  real  father  of  his  people ;  but  at  the  end 
of  eight  months  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which,  it  is  thought, 
left  a  firenzy  on  his  mind :  for  his  disposition  totally  changed, 
and  he  committed  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  impiety,  cruelty, 
and  folly.  He  began  his  career  of  wickedness  by  murdering 
several  of  his  relations,  who  were  followed  by  a  number  of  se- 
nators, and  other  persons  of  high  rank.  He  openly  married 
his  sister  Drusilla,  and  on  her  death  caused  divine  honours  to 
be  paid  her,  in  temples  built  to  her  honour.  For  his  favourite 
horse  he  built  a  palace  with  a  marble  stable,  and  an  ivory  rack : 
fed  him  with  gilt  barley,  and  wine  out  of  a  golden  cup.  It  was 
even  his  intention  at  one  time  to  make  him  consul.  He  intro- 
duced his  horse  to  the  temple  in  the  vestments  of  the  priests 
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of  Jupiter,  and  caused  sacrifices  to  be  offered  to  himself,  his 
wife,  and  the  horse.  He  married  several  wives,  whom  he  put 
away  one  after  the  other.  Cruelty  in  him  became  an  inordi^ 
nate  habit.  Some  of  his  sayings  express  whatever  can  be  con- 
ceived of  cruelty.  ^^  Strike  in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  feel 
himself  die."  '^  Would  to  heaven  that  the  Roman  people  had 
but  one  head,  that  it  might  be  struck  off*  at  one  blow.  Hav« 
ing  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter  before  the  consuls,  ^'I  was 
thinking,"  said  he,  '^that  with  a  wink  of  my  eye  I  could  cause 
you  bom  to  be  murdered." 

His  public  exhibitions  were  extravagant  and  childish.  He 
caused  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  constructed  firom  Baias  to  Pute- 
oil,  on  which  were  erected  a  niunber  of  castles,  and  after  pas- 
sing over  it  twice  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  he  caused  the 
whole  to  be  destroyed.  In  an  expedition  into  Gaul  he  showed 
his  folly  and  cowardice  on  several  occasions;  but  one  of  his 
most  ridiculous  exploits  was  in  a  pretended  expedition  against 
Britain.  Having  drawn  up  his  whole  army  opposite  the  island^ 
he  commanded  the  trumpet  to  sound  a  charge,  and  every  pre- 
paration to  be  made  for  battle,  when  on  a  sudden  the  soldiers 
were  ordered  to  fill  their  helmets  with  cockle-shells,  and  the 
£Eirce  ended  with  giving  a  trifling  donation  to  the  troops.  He 
was  about  to  follow  it  up  by  the  tragedy  of  decimating  all  the 
legions  of  the  Grerman  army,  which  had  mutinied;  but  sus- 
pecting his  intentions,  those  troops  took  up  their  arms,  and 
stood  on  the  defence.  He  then  fled  to  Rome,  where  he  re- 
venged himself  on  the  senate.  At  length,  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him,  headed  by  Cassius  Chserea,  and  the  mon- 
ster was  assassinated  as  he  was  passing  to  the  baths,  A.  D.  41,  in 
the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  wife  and  infant  daugh- 
ter were  also  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  people,  who 
caused  his  statues  to  be  demolished,  and  all  his  public  acts  to 
be  annulled.  This  tyrant  in  his  whole  appearance,  announced 
somewhat  shocking  and  portentous.  He  was  not  without  edu- 
cation or  natural  parts ;  and  applied  with  some  assiduity  to  the 
study  of  eloquence,  but  his  chief  attention  was  directed  to  the 
artSy  less  worthy  his  station,  of  music,  dancing,  gladiatorian 
exercises,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  public  spectacles.  In  every 
thing  he  was  ca])ricious  and  mutable  to  a  degree  closely  bor- 
dering on  madness ;  and  was  constant  only  in  preserving  some 
form  of  vice  and  extravagance.  He  seems,  as  Seneca  observes, 
to  have  been  brought  forth  by  nature  for  the  express  purpose 
of  showing  how  much  mischief  could  be  effected  by  the  great- 
est depravity,  supported  by  the  highest  power. 

DRUSILLA  LI VI A,  a  daughter  of  Germanicus  and 
Agrippina,  famous  for  her  debaucheries  and  licentiousness.  She 
committed  incest  with  her  brother  Caligida,  who  was  so  ten- 
derly attached  to  her,  that  in  a  dangerous  illness  he  made  her 
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heiress  of  all  his  possessions,  and  commanded  that  she  should 
succeed  him  in  the  Roman  empire.  She  died  A.  D.  38,  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  her  age,  and  was  deified  by  her  brother 
Cali^Ia. 

URGULANIA,  a  Roman  lady,  was  a  favourite  of  the  cm- 

J>ress  Livia.  So  insolent  did  she  grow  upon  this,  that  she  re- 
used to  go  to  the  senate  to  give  in  her  evidence,  and  therefore 
the  praetor  was  obliged  to  go  to  her  house  to  examine  her. 
Lucius  Piso,  notwithstanding  her  pride  and  interest,  sued  her 
for  a  debt,  but  she  refused  to  appear,  and  withdrew  to  the 
emperor's  palace ;  but  Piso  proceeded  in  the  suit.  Tiberius 
would  not  concern  himself  in  this  cause  any  farther  than  by 
promising  his  mother  that  he  would  solicit  the  judges  in  favour 
of  Urgulania.  The  result  of  the  affair  was,  Livia  caused  the 
sum,  which  Piso  claimed,  to  be  paid  down  to  him. 

CESONIA,  wife  to  the  emperor  Caligula,  was  killed  by 
Lupus,  as  she  was  weeping  over  her  husband's  body,  after  he 
was  murdered. 

JULIUS  GR-^CINUS,  a  Roman  senator,  was  a  native  of 
Forum  Julii,  now  Frejus.     He  was  distinguished  by  his  elo- 

?uence  and  virtue,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Caligula,  for  re- 
isinff  to  l)e  the  accuser  of  Marcus  Silanus.  He  was  the  father 
of  Julius  Agricola,  and  wrote  a  book  on  agriculture. 

MEMMIUS  REGULUS,  a  Roman,  made  governor  of 
Greece  by  Caligula.  Wliile  Regulus  was  in  his  province,  the 
emperor  wished  to  bring  the  celebrated  statue  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius,  by  Phidias,  to  Rome,  but  this  was  supematurally  pre- 
vented, according  to  ancient  authors,  the  ship  which  was  to 
convey  it  being  destroyed  by  lightning.  , 

CLAUDIUS,  the  fifth  emperor  of  Rome,  whos6  name  at  length 
was  Tiberius  Claudius  Drusus  Germanicus,  the  son  of  Nero 
Claudius  Drusus,  and  Antonia  Minor,  brother  of  Germanicus, 
and  nephew  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  was  bom  at  Lyons.  The 
complicated  diseases  of  his  infancy  had  affected  all  the  faculties 
of  his  body  and  mind.  The  commencement  of  his  reign  gave 
the  most  promising  hopes  of  a  happy  continuance.  He  began 
by  passing  an  act  of  oblivion  for  all  former  words  and  actions, 
and  disannulled  all  the  cruel  edicts  of  Caligula.  He  forbade 
all  persons,  under  severe  penalties,  to  sacrifice  to  him  as  they 
had  done  to  Caligula ;  was  assiduous  in  hearing  and  examining 
complaints,  and  frequently  administered  justice  in  person  ;  tem- 
pering by  his  mildness  the  severity  of  the  law.  He  took  a  more 
than  ordinary  care  that  Rome  should  be  continually  supplied 
with  com  and  provisions,  securing  the  merchants  against  pirates. 
He  was  not  less  assiduous  in  his  buildings,  in  which  he  excelled 
almost  all  that  went  before  him.  He  constructed  a  wonderful 
aqueduct,  called  after  his  own  name,  much  surpassing  any  other 
in  Rome,  either  for  workmanship  or  plentiful  supply.   It  brought 
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water  from  forty  miles  distance,  through  great  mountains,  and 
over  deep  valleys ;  being  built  on  stately  arches,  and  furnishing 
the  highest  parts  of  the  city.    He  made  also  an  haven  at  Ostia; 
a  work  of  such  immense  ex])ence,  that  his  successors  were  un- 
able to  maintain  it.     But  his  greatest  work  was  ttie  draining  of 
the  lake  Fucinus,  which  was  the  largest  in  Italy,  and  bringing 
its  water  into  tlie  Tiber,  to  strengthen  the  current  of  that  river. 
Forefiecting  this,  among  other  vast  difficulties,  he  mined  through 
a  mountain  of  stone  three  miles  broad,  and  kept  thirty  thousand 
men  employed  for  eleven  years  together.     To  this  soUcitudc 
for  the  internal  advantages  of  the  state,  he  added  that  of  a 
watchful  guardianship  over  the  provinces.     He  even  undertook 
to  ^tify  the  people  by  foreign  conquest.     The  Britons,  who 
had,  for  near  one  hundred  years,  been  left  in  sole  possession  of 
their  own  island,  began  to  seek  the  mediation  of  Rome,  to  quell 
their  intestine  commotions.    The  principal  man  who  had  desired 
to  subject  his  native  country  to  the  Roman  dominion,  was  one 
Bcricus,  who  persuaded  the  emperor  to  make  a  descent  upon 
the  island,  magnifying  the  advantages  that  would  attend  the 
conquest  of  it.     Plautius  the  praetor,  was  accordingly  ordered 
to  pass  over  into  Gaul,  and  make  preparations  for  this  expedi- 
tion ;  and  the  Britons,  under  their  king  Cynobclinus,  were  se- 
veral times  overthrown.     These  successes  soon  after  induced 
Claudius  to  go  into  Britain  in  person,  under  pretence  that  the 
natives  were  still  seditious,  and  had  not  delivered  up  some 
Roman  fugitives  who  had  taken  shelter  among  them.     But 
Claudius  soop  began  to  lessen  his  care  for  the  pubUc,  and  to 
commit  to  his  favourites  all  the  concerns  of  the  empire.     The 
cliief  of  his  directors  was  his  wife  Messalina,  whose  name  is 
almost  become  a  common  a])pellation  to  women  of  abandoned 
characters.     However  she  was  not  less  remarkable  for  her  cru- 
elties than  her  lusts  ;  and  destroyed  many  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous families  of  Rome.     Subordinate  to  her  were  the  emperor  s 
freedmen ;  Pallas,  the  treasurer ;  Narcissus,  the  secretary  of 
state ;  and  Callistus,  the  master  of  the  requests.     These  en- 
tirely governed  Claudius ;  so  that  he  was  orJy  left  the  fatigues 
of  ceremony,  while  they  possessed  all  the  power  of  the  state. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  various  cruelties  which 
these  insidious  advisers  obliged  the  feeble  emperor  to  commit; 
those  against  his  own  family  will  suffice.     Appius  Silanus,  a 
person  of  great  merit,  who  had  been  married  to  the  emperor's 
mother-in-law,  was  put  to  death  upon  the  suggestions  of  Mes- 
salina.    Afler  him  he  slew  both  his  sons-in-law,  Silanus  and 
Pompey,  and  his  two  nieces  the  Livias,  one  the  daughter  of 
Drusus,  the  other  of  Germanicus  ;  without  permitting  them  to 
plead  in  their  defence,  or  even  without  assigning  any  cause. 
Great  numbers  of  others  fell  sacrifices  to  the  jealousy  of  Mes- 
salLia  ajid  her  minions ;  who  bore  so  great  a  sway  in  the  state, 
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that  all  offices,  dignities^  and  governments  were  entirely  at  their 
disposaL  Every  thing  was  put  to  sale ;  they  took  money  for 
pardons  and  penalties ;  and  accumulated,  by  these  means,  enor^ 
mous  sums.  These  disorders  in  the  ministers  produced  con- 
•piracies  against  the  emperor.  Statins  Corvinus  and  Gallus 
Asiiiius  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him.  Two  knights  pri- 
vately combined  to  assassinate  him.  But  the  revolt  which  gave 
him  the  greatest  uneasiness,  and  which  was  punished  with  the 
most  unrelenting  severity,  was  that  of  Camillus,  his  lieutenant- 
general  in  Dalmatia.  This  general,  incited  by  many  of  the 
principal  men  of  Rome,  openly  rebelled,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  emperor.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  terrors  of  Claudius, 
upon  being  informed  of  this  revolt,  so  that  when  Camillus  in- 
formed him  by  letters  to  relinquish  the  empire,  he  seemed  inr 
cUned  to  give  obedience.  However,  his  fears  were  soon  re- 
moved ;  for  the  legions  which  had  declared  for  Camillus,  being 
terrified  by  some  prodigies,  soon  after  killed  him.  The  cruelty 
of  Messalina  and  her  minions  upon  this  occasion  seemed  to 
have  no  boimds.  They  so  wrought  upon  the  emperor's  fears 
and  suspicions,  that  numbers  were  executed  without  trial 
or  proof;  and  scarcely  any  who  were  suspected,  escaped, 
unless  by  ransoming  their  lives  with  their  fortunes.  By  such 
cruelties  as  these,  his  favourites  endeavoured  to  estabUsh  his 
and  their  own  authority.  He  now  became  a  prey  to  jealousy 
and  disquietude,  in  consequence  of  which  he  seemed  delighted 
with  inflicting  tortures.  Suetonius  says,  that  there  were  no 
less  than  thirty-five  senators,  and  above  three  hundred  knights^ 
executed  in  his  reign.  In  this  manner  was  Claudius  urged  on 
by  Messalina  to  commit  cruelties,  while  she  put  no  bounds  to 
her  enormities. 

The  most  extraordinary  domestic  event  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, and  one  indeed,  which  would  be  incredible,  were  it  not 
for  the  concurrent  testimony  of  historians,  was  the  public  mar- 
riage of  Messalina  to  her  lover  Silius,  a  young  nobleman  of 
singular  beauty,  and  the  designated  consul.  That  abandoned 
woman,  not  content  with  the  most  undisguised  display  of  her 
fondness  for  her  paramour,  had  resolved  to  show  her  contempt 
for  all  decency,  and  her  utter  disregard  for  her  husband,  by 
pubUcly  marrying  Silius  while  the  emperor  was  living.  It  ap- 
pears indeed  that  this  was  a  desperate  measure  proposed  by 
Silius,  who  was  sensible  that  the  notoriety  of  his  amour  with 
the  empress,  must  at  length  become  his  ruin,  if  not  prevented 
by  the  death  of  Claudius,  which  was  doubdess  a  part  of  the 
design.  They  were  actually  united  in  sight  of  the  whole  city 
with  all  the  accustomed  nuptial  ceremonies.  Claudius  was  at 
Ostia  when  the  event  took  place,  and  he  remained  ignorant  of 
it  after  it  was  the  common  discourse  of  all  Rome.  At  length 
the  freedman  Narcissus  undertook  to  inform  him  of  his  dishonour 
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And  danger.    Struck  with  consternation  and  trembling  at  the 
newsy  he  exclaimed, ''  Am  I  still  emperor  ?"  They  dispelled  his 
teais ;  and  Silius,  Muester,  the  pantomime,  aiid  a  number  of 
other  accomplices  in  the  lewdness  of  his  wife,  were  put  to  death. 
She  was  preparing  to  appease  his  anger,  and  probably  would 
have  succeeded,  if  Narcissus  had  not  given  orders  to  kill  her. 
Claudius  neither  testified  joy  nor  sorrow ;  and  when  he  was 
informed  of  her  death  he  nad  not  the  curiosity  to  enquire  by 
what  means  it  happened.    He  had  already  married  three  wives, 
and  lus  domestics,  who  might  more  properly  be  called  his  mas- 
ters, determined  him  to  marry  a  fourth*    His  niece,  Agrippina^ 
the  daughter  of  Germanicus^  and  widow  of  Domitius,  was  pre- 
ferred to  be  empress,  through  the  influence  of  Pallas,  who  was 
(me  of  her  gallants.     She  was  another  M essalina ;  though  her 
behaviour  was  not  so  openly  scandalous  yet  her  ambition  was 
at  violent  and  criminal  as  that  of  the  former.     Claudius  at 
length  being  made  sensible  of  some  of  the  enormities  of  his 
wife,  he  unguardedly  dropped  some  threatening  expressions 
against  her.    A^ppina  informed  of  these  by  her  spies,  re- 
solved to  be  beforehand  with  him ;  and  accordingly  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  gluttonous  voracity,  to  administer  poison  to  him 
in  a  dish  of  mushrooms.     He  struggled  a  short  time  against  its 
effects,  and  then  expired  in  the  sixty -fourth  year  of  liis  age, 
and  fourteenth  of  his  reign. 

URGULANILLA,  grand-daughter  of  Urgulania,  was  mar- 
ried to  the  emperor  Claudius,  before  he  was  raised  to  the  em- 
pire. He  had  by  her  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  son's  name 
was  Drusus,  who  died  before  the  age  of  puberty  by  an  odd 
accident ;  he  threw  up  a  pear,  and  endeavouring  to  catch  it  in 
his  mouth,  it  happened  to  fall  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  choked 
him.  Claudius  repudiated  Urgulanilla,  on  account  of  her  bad 
reputation,  and  of  her  being  suspected  of  murder. 

VALERIA  MESSALINA,  a  daughter  of  Messala  Bar- 
batus,  married  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  disgraced  herself  by 
her  cruelties  and  scandalous  incontinence.     See  Claudius. 

BRITANNICUS,  a  son  of  Claudius  Caesar  and  Mcssalina. 
Nero  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  preference  to  him  by  means  of 
Agrippina,  who  caused  him  to  be  poisoned.  His  corpse  was  buried 
in  the  night ;  but  it  b  said  a  shower  of  rain  washed  away  the 
white  paint  which  the  murderer  had  put  over  his  face,  so  that 
it  appeared  quite  black,  and  discovered  the  effects  of  poison. 

OCT  A  VI  A,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius  and  Mcssa- 
lina. She  was  betrothed  to  Silanus,  but  by  the  intrigues  of 
Agrippina,  she  was  married  to  the  emperor  Nero  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  soon  after  divorced  under  pretence 
of  barrenness ;  and  Nero  married  Poppaea,  who  exercised  her 
enmity  upon  Octavia  by  procuring  her  to  be  banished  into 
Campania;  she  was  afterwards  recalled  by  the  people,  but 
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Poppaea,  who  was  determined  on  her  ruin,  caused. her  again  to 
be  Danished  to  an  island,  where  she  was  ordered  to  kill  herself 
by  opening  her  yeins.  Her  head  was  cut  off  and  carried  to 
Poppaea. 

THRASEA  PiETUS,  a  Roman  senator,  who  deserves  to 
be  recorded  for  his  integrity  and  patriotism,  was  a  native  of 
Padua ;  educated  in  stoical  tenets,  and  a  great  admirer  of  Cato 
of  Utica,  whose  life  he  composed.     As  a  senator,  he  was  a 
strenuous  asserter  of  the  liberty  that  remained  under  imperial 
despotism,  and  on  this  account  he  exposed  himself  to  the  ob- 
loquy of  all  the  sycophants  of  power.   His  integrity  commanded 
the  acknowledgment  of  Nero,  the  execrable  tyrant  who  pot 
him  to  death,  and  many  instances  occur  of  his  undaunted  for* 
titude  in  maintaining  it.    We  can  only  select  the  following : 
after  Nero  had  committed  the  detestable  crime  of  matricide, 
when  the  servile  senate  was  decreeing  solemn  thanks,  and  giving 
annual  festivals  to  commemorate  the  event,  Thrasea,  who  we 
are  told  had  been  accustomed  to  suffer  other  adulations  to  pass 
in  silence,  or  with  a  slight  assent,  marked  the  profligacy  of 
these  motions  by  walking  out  of  the  senate-house,  thus  openly 
exposing  his  Ufe  to  a  danger  which  he  contemned ;  for,  con- 
formably to  the  stoical  principles,  he  was  used  to  say,  "  Nero 
may  kill  me,  but  he  cannot  hurt  me."    But  though  Thrasea 
often  escaped  the  brutal  vengeance  of  this  imperial  tyrant,  his 
fate  was  at  length  decreed.    In  the  year  A.  D.  66,  and  the 
thirteenth  of  Nero,  this  monster,  havingimbrued  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  many  of  the  most  illustrious  Romans,  now  resolved, 
says  Tacitus,  to  extirpate  virtue  itself,  by  the  destruction  of 
Thrasea  Paetus  and  Barcas  Soranus.     The  amount  of  the 
charges  against  Thrasea  only  evinced  his  contempt  of  the  base 
adulation  of  the  senate,  and  his  displeasure  with  the  vices  and 
enormities  of  the  reign.    No  defence  could  be  of  any  avail,  and 
therefore  Thrasea  prepared  in  silence  to  submit  to  his  fate. 
When  the  determination  of  the  senate  was  announced  to  him, 
he  was  in  his  garden  surrounded  by  a  number  of  illustrious 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  attentively  Ustening  to  Demetrius,  a 
Cynic  philosopher,  who  was  discoursing  on  3ie  nature  of  the 
soul  and  its  separation  from  the  body.    Having  received  the 
decree  of  the  senate,  he  retired  into  his  bed-chamber,  and  laid 
bare  the  veins  of  both  arms,  and  then  bled  to  death. 

ARRIA,  wife  of  Coecinna  Paetus,  a  consul  under  the  empe- 
ror Claudius,  is  immortalized  for  her  heroism  and  conjugal  af- 
fection. Her  son  and  husband  were  both  sick  of  a  dangerous 
illness  ^t  the  same  time ;  the  former  died ;  and  she  was  con- 
vinced, that,  in  his  present  weak  state,  Paetus  could  not  survive 
a  knowledge  of  the  fatal  event.  She  therefore  fulfilled  every 
mournful  duty  to,  the  remains  of  her  child,  whom  she  bitterly 
bewailed  in  secret ;  but,  when  she  entered  the  chamber  of  hia 
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fiulieEv  concealed  the  anguish  of  her  soul,  under  the  assumed 
oaoiles  of  hope  and  confidence;  not  even  his  solicitude  and  fre- 

Suent  enquiries  disarmed  her  resolution,  which  his  recoverj,  in 
[lis  instance,  rewarded ;  but  which  was  soon  to  be  put  to  still 
greater  trials.     Scribonius  had  excited  a  revolt  in  Oljrria,  the 
object  of  which  was,  to  dethrone  the  imbecile  Claudius ;  but 
was  vanquished,  and  put  to  death.  Partus,  one  of  his  partizans, 
was  also  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  Rome  by  sea.     Arria 
entreated  to  be  permitted  to  accompany  him,  alleging,  that  to 
a  man  of  his  rank,  some  attendants  of  course  must  be  allowed, 
that  these  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  she  would  fulfil  all 
their  duties,  if  permitted  to  come  on  board.     On  the  refusal  of 
die  soldiers,  she  hired  a  small  bark,  and  followed  him.     On 
her  arrival  at  Rome,  she  was  met  in  the  place  by  the  widow  of 
Scribonius,  who  wished  to  speak  to  her.  **  I  speak  to  thee !"  re* 
turned  Arria  indignantly,  ^^  to  thee,  who  hast  been  witness  of  thy 
husband's  death,  and  yet  survivest  !'*  For  she  had  herself  deter- 
nuned,  that,  if  all  her  endeavours  to  save  Psetus  failed,  she  would 
die  wiih  him.    Her  son-in-law,  Thraseus,  used  every  argument 
to  persuade  her  to  give  up  this  design.  ''  Were  I,"  said  she,  '^  in 
his  situation,  would  you  have  your  daughter  die  with  me?*'  ^*  Cer- 
tainly," answered  she,  ''  had  she  Uved  vdth  you  as  long  and  as 
happily  af  I  with  Pastus."  He  was  at  length  condemned  to  die; 
whether  by  his  own  hands,  at  that  time  no  uncommon  sentence, 
it  uncertain ;  if  it  were  not  so,  he  wished  to  avoid  the  punish- 
ment allotted  him  by  a  voluntary  death ;  but  at  the  moment 
wanted  courage.     Seeing  him  staggered  and  hesitating,  Arria 
seiied  the  dagger,  plunged  it  first  into  her  own  breast,  and  then 

f  resenting  it  to  her  husband,  said,  with  a  smile, ''  It  is  not  painful, 
fetus,"  The  wife  of  Thraseus,  and  her  daughter,  who  married 
Helvidius  Priscus,  inherited  the  fate  and  sentiments  of  Arria. 

PALLAS,  a  freedman  of  Claudius,  celebrated  for  the 
power  and  the  riches  which  he  obtained.  He  advised  the  em- 
peror to  marry  Agrippina,  and  to  adopt  her  son  Nero  for  his 
successor.  It  was  through  him  and  Agrippina,  that  the  death 
of  Claudius  was  hastened,  and  that  Nero  was  raised  to  the 
throne.  Nero,  however,  discarded  Pallas,  and  some  time  after 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  that  he  might  procure  his  great 
riches. 

NARCISSUS,  a  freedman,  and  secretary  of  Claudius,  who 
abused  his  trust,  and  the  infirmities  of  his  imperial  master, 
and  plundered  the  citizens  of  Rome  to  enrich  himself.  Messa- 
Kna,  the  emperor's  wife,  endeavoured  to  remove  him,  but  Nar- 
cissus sacrificed  her  to  his  avarice  and  resentment.  Agrippina, 
who  succeeded  in  the  place  of  Messalina,  was  more  successful. 
Narcissus  was  banished  by  her  intrigues,  and  compelled  to 
kill  himself,  A.  D.  54.    Nero  greatly  regretted  his  loss,  as  he 
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had  found  him  subservient  to  his  most  criminal  and  extravagant 
pleasures. 

VANNIUS,  a  king  of  the  Suevi,  banished  under  Claudius. 

AGRIPPA  HERODES,  a  Jew,  intimate  with  the  emperor 
Caligula,  &c. 

AFRANIUS  BURRUS,  was  a  man  of  great  merit,  and 
worthy  of  a  better  age  than  that  of  Nero.  Agrippina,  that 
prince's  mother,  designing  to  engage  Burrus  in  her  interest^ 
who  had  got  a  great  reputation  in  the  armies,  persuaded  the 
emperor  Claudius,  her  husband,  to  remove  the  two  commanders 
of  the  Praetorian  cohorts,  and  to  bestow  that  post  upon  Burrus 
alone.  He  was  made  afterwards  governor  of  young  Nero,  and 
had  Seneca  for  his  assistant.  The  good  understanding  between 
these  two  governors,  shews  they  were  men  of  great  probity,  and 
that  they  aimed  chiefly  at  the  public  good  in  their  instruction 
of  that  young  prince,  who  would  have  proved  an  accomplished 
emperor  under  such  masters,  had  not  his  natural  wickedness 
prevailed,  and  made  all  their  care  useless.  Nero,  being  re- 
solved to  get  rid  of  his  mother,  was  about  to  take  from  Burrus 
his  employ  of  colonel  of  the  guards,  remembering  that  he  got 
it  by  Asrippina's  favour,  and  fearing  that  such  a  benefit  would 
engage  him  more  in  his  mother's  interest  than  in  his ;  but  whe- 
ther it  be  that  Seneca  diverted  the  thing,  or  for  so^me  other 
means,  Burrus  kept  his  place,  and  approved  of  Agrippina's 
death,  provided  she.  was  convicted  of  what  was  charged  upon 
her.  He  represented  to  Nero,  that  the  least  thing  he  could  do 
for  his  mother,  was,  to  permit  her  to  answer  for  herself.  That 
expedient  diverted  the  storm  for  the  time.  Burrus  himself  was 
accused  some  time  after,  and  justified  himself.  At  last  Nero 
resolved  to  put  off  no  longer  the  death  of  Agrippina,  and  Bur- 
rus, not  being  able  to  prevent  it,  refused,  however,  to  give  his 
order  about  it  to  any  of  the  Praetorian  soldiers.  He  was  more 
than  once  obliged,  to  his  great  grief,  to  seem  to  approve  Nero's 
infamous  actions,  for  which  he  could  find  no  remedy.  He  died 
in  the  sixty-second  year  of  the  first  century,  three  years  after 
Agrippina,  not  without  suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned. 
His  character  was  enhanced  by  the  conduct  of  his  infamous 
successors ;  and  though  not  perfectly  pure,  it  appears  to  have 
been  as  good  as  a  high  ofiice  under  a  vicious  prince  would  ad- 
mit. His  death  left  Seneca  without  support,  and  the  detestable 
inclinations  of  Nero  were  thenceforth  uncontrolled. 

CLAUDIUS  DOMITIUS  CiES AR  NERO,  a  very  cele- 
brated emperor  of  Rome,  was  the  son  of  Caius  Domitius 
Athenobarbus,  and  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus. 
He  was  adopted  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  A.  D.  50,  and  four 
years  after  succeeded  him.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he 
9»iumed  the  appearance  of  the  greatest  kindness^  condescen-^ 
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81011,  affability,  complaiBaiice,  and  humanity;  and  he  became 
highly  popular.   The  object  of  his  administration  seemed  to  be 
the  good  of  his  people ;  and  when  he  was  desired  to  sign  his 
name  to  a  list  of  malefactors  that  were  to  be  executed,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  would  to  heaven  I  had  never  learned  to  write  T' 
When  die  senate  had  Hberally  commended  the  wisdom  of  his 
government,  he  desired  them  to  keep  their  praises  till  he  de- 
served them.    These  apparent  virtues,  however,  proved  to  be 
artificiaL    Nero  soon  displayed  the  real  propensities  of  his  na- 
ture.   He  deUvered  himself  from  tlie  sway  of  his  mother,  and 
at  last  ordered  her  to  be  murdered.  Many  of  his  courtiers  shared 
her  unhappy  fate ;  and  Nero  sacrificed  to  his  fury  or  caprice  all 
who  obstructed  his  pleasure  or  inclination.    In  the  night  he  ge« 
ncrally  went  from  his  palace  to  visit  the  meanest  taverns,  and  all 
the  scenes  of  debauchery  which  Rome  contained.    In  these  noc- 
turnal riots  he  insulted  the  people  in  the  streets ;  and  his 
attempts  to  offer  violence  to  the  wife  of  a  Roman  senator  nearly 
cost  him  his  life.    He  also  turned  actor,  and  appeiured  publicly 
on  the  Roman  stage.     To  excel  in  music,  and  to  conquer  the 
disadvantages  of  a  hoarse  disagreeable  voice,  he  moderated 
his  meals,  and  often  passed  the  day  without  eating.     He  next 
went  into  Greece,  and  presented  himself  a  candidate  at  the 
Olympic  games.  He  was  defeated  in  wrestlings  but  the  flattery 
of  the  spectators  adjudged  him  tlie  victory,  and  he  returned  to 
Rome  with  all  tlie  pomp  and  splendour  of  an  eastern  conqueror, 
drawn  in  a  chariot  of  Augustus,  and  attended  by  a  band  of 
musicians,   actors,   and   stage   dancers.     These  amusements, 
however,  were  comparatively  innocent ;  but  his  conduct  soon 
became  abominable.     He  disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a 
woman,  and  was  publicly  married  to  one  of  his  eunuchs.    This 
violence  to  nature  and  decency  was  soon  exchanged  for  ano- 
ther ;  Nero  resumed  his  sex,  and  celebrated  his  nuptials  with 
one  of  his  meanest  catamites ;  and  on  this  occasion  a  Roman 
wit  observed,  that  the  w  orld  would  have  been  happy  if  Nero's 
father  had  had  such  a  wife.     His  cruelty  was  now  displayed  in 
a  &till  higher  degree ;  for  he  sacrificed  his  wife  Octavia  Poppsea, 
and  the  celebrated  writers,  Seneca,  Lucan,  Pctronius,  &c.    He 
had  heard  of  the  burning  of  Troy ;  to  represent  that  dismal 
scene,  he  caused  Rome  to  be  set  on  fire  in  different  places. 
The  conflagration  became  soon  universal,  and  during  nine  suc- 
cessive days  the  fire  contmucd.     All  was  desolation ;  nothing 
was  heard  but  the  lamentations  of  mothers,  whose  children  had 
perished  in  the  flames,  the  groans  of  tlie  dying,  and  the  con- 
t'uiual  fall  of  palaces  and  buildings.     Noro  was  the  only  one 
who  enjoyed  the  general  consternation.     He  placed  himself  at 
the  top  of  a  high  tower,  and  played  on  his  lyre,  while  he  sung 
the  destruction  of  IVoy  ;  a  dreadful  scene  v^liich  his  barbarity 
had  realized  before  his  eyes.    He  attempted  to  avert  the  public 
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odium  from  his  head,  by  a  pretended  commiseration  of  the 
miseries  of  his  subjects,  and  by  throwing  the  blame  of  the  fire 
on  the  Christians ;  which  gave  rise  to  the  first  dreadful  perse- 
cution, wherein  St.>  Peter  and  St.  Paul  suffered.  Nero  began  to 
repair  the  streets  and  the  public  buildings  at  his  own  expense. 
He  built  a  celebrated  palace,  which  he  called  his  golden  house. 
It  was  liberally  adorned  with  gold,  with  precious  stones,  and 
with  every  thing  rare  and  exquisite.    It  contained  spacious 
fields,  artificial  lakes,  woods,  gardens,  orchards,  and  whatever 
exhibited  a  beautiful  scene.    The  entrance  of  this  edifice  ad- 
mitted  a  large  colossus  of  the  emperor,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  high,  which  Pliny  says  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  Kght- 
ning;  the  galleries  were  each  a  mile  long,  and  the  whole  was 
covered  with  gold.    The  roofs  oi  the  dining  halls  represented 
the  firmament,  in  motion  as  well  as  in  figure,  and  continually 
turned  round  night  and  day,  showering  down  all  sorts  of  per- 
fumes and  sweet  waters.  This  grand  edmce,  according  to  Puny, 
extended  all  round  the  city.     When  he  went  a  fishing,  his  nets 
were  of  gold  and  silk.    He  never  appeared  twice  in  the  same 
garment ;  and  when  he  went  a  voyage,  there  were  thousands 
of  servants  to  take  care  of  his  wardrobe.    This  continuation 
of  licentiousness,  extravagance,  and  cruelty,  at  last  roused  the 
people.  Many  conspiracies  were  formed  against  him ;  but  they 
were  generally  discovered,  and  the  conspirators  suffered  the 
severest  punishments.    The  most  dangerous  one  was  that  of 
Piso,  from  which  he  was  saved  by  the  confession  of  a  slave. 
The  conspiracy  of  Galba  proved  more  successful,  who,  when  he 
knew  that  his  plot  was  known  to  Nero,  declared  himself  empe- 
ror.    The  unpopularity  of  Nero  favoured  his  cause;  he  was 
acknowledged  by  all  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  senate  con- 
demned the  tyrant  to  be  dragged  naked  through  the  streets  of 
Rome,  whipped  to  death,  and  afterwards  to  be  thrown  down 
from  the  larpeian  rock  like  the  meanest  malefactor.    This, 
however,  Nero  prevented,  by  killing  himself,  A.  D.  68,  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years 
and  eight  months.    Rome  was  filled  with  acclamations  at  his 
death ;  and  the  citizens,  more  strongly  to  indicate  their  joy,  wore 
caps,  such  as  were  generally  used  by  slaves  who  had  received 
their  freedom.    The  name  of  Nero  has  been  ever  since  used 
emphatically  to  express  a  barbarous  and  bloody  tyrant. 

PiETUS  CESENNIUS,  a  Roman  captam  sent  by  Nei'o 
to  command  the  army  in  Corbulo's  place  in  Armenia.  He 
afterwards  made  a  shamefid  peace  with  the  Parthians. 

SERVIUS  SULPICIUS  GALBA,  emperor  of  Rome,  of 
the  family  of  Sulpicii.  He  was  gradually  raised  to  the  highest 
offices  of  the  state,  and  exercised  his  power  in  the  pro- 
vinces with  the  greatest  equity.  He  dedicated  much  of  his 
time  to  solitary  pursuits,  to  avoid  the  suspicions  of  Nero.    Ex- 
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pressing  his  disapprobation  of  the  emperor's  oppression  in  the 
provinces,  Nero  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death ;  but  he  es- 
oped  from  the  executioner,  and  was  publicly  saluted  emperor, 
wben  seated  on  the  throne,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  governed 
by  favourites,  who  oppressed  the  citizens.  Exemptions  were 
lold  at  a  high  price ;  and  impunity  even  for  murder  was  pur- 
diased  with  money.  Such  irregularities  greaUy  displeased  the 
people ;  and  Galba,  refusing  to  pay  the  soldiers  the  money  he 
Did  promised  them,  they  assassinated  him  in  the  seventy-third 
year  of  his  a^e,  and  eighth  month  of  his  reign.  The  virtues 
which  had  shone  so  bright  in  Gralba,  when  a  private  man, 
totally  disappeared  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  he  who 
had  shown  himself  the  most  impartial  judge,  forgot  fajs  duty 
when  emperor. 

CLAUDIUS  CIVILIS,  a  &mous  Batavian  general,  who 
commanded  a  body  of  his  countrymen  in  the  Roman  service. 
Being  accused  of  treachery,  he  waa/sent  in  chains  to  Rome, 
but  was  pardoned  by  Galba.  He  m^'i^rwards  brought  into 
danger  on  the  same  charge  under  ViteUius,  and  escap^  with 
difficulty.  This  inflamed  him  with  resentment  against  the 
Romans,  and  having  roused  his  countrymen,  he  expelled  them 
fiom  Batavia;  but,  after  various  changes  of  fortune,  he  was 
oUiged  to  enter  into  a  treaty,  and  to  submit  to  Vespasian. 

IMARIUS  CELSUS,  an  eminent  Roman  commander,  was 
legate  of  the  fifteenth  legion  in  Pannonia,  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
He  was  designated  consul  at  the  death  of  that  emperor,  and 
became  one  of  the  confidential  friends  of  Galba.     Afler  having 
in  vain  attempted  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  soldiery  to  him, 
and  displayed  his  fidelity  to  the  last,  his  life  was  demanded  as 
a  sacrifice  by  the  soldiers  of  the  new  emperor  Otho,  who, 
desirous  of  saving  him,  but  not  possessing  power  sufficient  to 
do  it  openly,  ordered  him  to  be  put  in  irons,  as  if  he  was  re- 
served for  a  more  exquisite  pimishment.     Otho  afterwards  sent 
for  him  to  the  capital;   wnen  Celsus  pleaded  his  fidelity  to 
Galba  as  a  pledge  of  equally  faithful  attachment  to  himself, 
and  was  received  by  Otho  among  his  intimate  friends,  and  ap- 
pomted  to  a  command  in  the  approaching  war  against  Vitellius. 
Together  with  Suetonius  Paulinus,  he  was  the  principal  adviser 
of  the  miUtary  operations  which  ensued.     At  the  first  battle  of 
Bebriacimi  he  commanded  the  cavalry,  and  acted  with  great 
sidll.     He  afterwards,  with  Paulinus,  gave  Otho  the  salutary 
advice  of  protracting  the  war;  but  the  licentiousness  of  the 
soldiery,  and  the  factious  spirit  of  some  of  the  leaders,  preci- 
pitated the  decision,  and  the  Vitellian  party  were  victors  in  a 
second  engagement.     Plutarch  represents  Celsus  as  the  princi- 
pal mover  of  the  application  made  by  the  Othonian  leaders  to 
put  an  end  to  the  mutual  slaughter  by  an  accommodation. 
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which  is  rendered  probable  by  his  retaining  the  consulate  under 
Vitellius. 

RUFUS  L.  VIRGINIUS  a  distinguished  Roman  citizen, 
and  commander,  whose  merit  raised  him  to  the  consulate,  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  A.  D.  63.  When  the  Gauls  revolted  under 
Yindex,  A.  D.  68,  he  marched  to  Besan^on,  in  order  to  resist 
their  designs.  On  this  occasion  the  legions  proclaimed  him  em- 
peror, but  he  refused  the  title,  alleging  that  the  disposal  of  the 
empire  belonged  not  to  them,  but  to  the  senate  and  neople. 
After  the  death  of  Nero,  and  the  succession  of  Galba,  ne  was 
again  solicited  by  the  army  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  empire, 
and  he  was  threatened  with  death  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  if  he 
did  not  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  soldiers.  But  he  reso- 
lutely resisted,  and  prevailed  with  them  to  acknowledge  the 
new  emperor.  When  Otho  acquired  temporary  dominion,  he 
endeavoured  to  engage  the  attachment  of  the  German  legion, 
by  conferring  a  second  consulate,  A.  D.  69,  on  Virginius,  their 
old  commander;  and  after  his  death,  he  was  a  third  time  ur^ed 
by  the  soldiery,  to  accept  the  empire,  but  he  persisted  in  refiismg 
the  offer.  Upon  ViteUius's  entrance  into  Rome,  Virginius  waa 
very  unjustly  suspected  of  a  design  to  assassinate  him;  and 
though  Vitellius  had  no  doubt  of  his  innocence,  it  was  not 
without  great  difficulty  that  he  preserved  his  hfe.  From  this 
time  till  the  reign  of  Nerva,  he  lived  in  retirement,  calling  the 

flace  of  his  retreat  near  AJaium,  ^^  the  rest  of  his  old  age."  To 
^liny  the  younger,  he  was  guardian,  and  was  always  regarded  by 
him  with  filial  veneration;  and  at  Rome  he  was  respected  as 
one  of  the  most  excellent  of  its  citizens.  "He  read,"  accord- 
ing to  the  account  given  of  him,  by  Pliny,  "verses  and  histo- 
ries of  which  he  was  the  subject,  and  hved,  as  it  were,  with , 
his  own  posterity;'*  and  Pliny  relates  the  following  instance  of 
his  love  of  historical  fidelity.  Cluvius  Rufus,  an  eminent  his- 
torian, said  to  him:  "You  are  sensible,  Virginius,  of  the  fi- 
delity required  in  a  writer  of  history;  if,  therefore,  you  meet 
with  any  thing  in  my  work,  which  is  displeasing  to  you,  I.  re- 
quest that  you  will  pardon  it."  He  replied,  "Are  you  igno- 
rant, Cluvius,  that  my  purpose,  in  doing  what  I  have  done, 
was  that  you  writers  might  freely  say,  wnat  you  should  think 
fit."  In  his  eighty-third  year,  Nerva  honoured  him  by  advanc- 
ing him  to  a  third  consulate,  as  his  own  colleague  in  that  office. 
On  this  occasion  he  intended  to  deliver  a  discourse,  and  whilst 
he  was  preparing  at  home  for  the  recitation  of  it,  a  large  book 
fell  from  his  hand  upon  the  floor;  and,  in  stooping  for  it,  his 
foot  slipped,  and  in  the  fall  he  broke  his  thigh.  The  fracture 
occasioned  his  death,  A.  D.  97.  His  remains  were  honoured 
with  a  public  funeral,  and  his  eulogy  was  pronounced  by  Cor- 
nelius Tacitus.    The  epitaph  which  he  had  written  for  himself 
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was  oomprisecl  in  two  lined,  and  merely  recorded  one  of  the 
cipal  actions  of  his  life,  with  its  motive. 
"  Here  Rufus  lies,  who  by  the  repulse  of  Vindex,  secured 
ihe  empire,  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  country.** 

VATINIUS,  a  shoe-maker,  ridiculed  for  his  great  deformi- 
ties,  and  the  eccentricity  of  his  character.  He  was  one  of  Nero*s 
ftfourites,  and  he  surpassed  the  rest  of  the  courtiers  in  flattery, 
sad  in  die  commission  of  every  impious  deed.  Large  cups,  of 
no  value>  are  called  Vatiniana  from  him,  because  he  used  one 
wkidi  was  both  iU-shaped  and  uncouth. 

LOCUSTA,  a  celebrated  woman,  at  Rome,  in  favour  with 

Nffo.    She  poisoned  Claudius  and  Britannicus,  and  at  last  at- 

tenpted  to  destroy  Nero  himself,  for  which  she  was  executed. 

NYMPHIDIUS,  a  favourite  of  Nero,  who  said  that  he  was 

descended  from  Caligula.     He  was  raised  to  the  consular  dig- 

nily,  and  soon  after  disputed  the  empire  with  Galba.    He  was 

•lam  by  tiie  soldiers. 

PLAUTUS  LATERANUS,  a  Roman  consul,  elected 
A.  D.  65.  A  conspiracy  with  Piso,  against  the  emperor  Nero, 
nroved  fatal  to  him.  He  was  led  to  execution,  wnere  he  re- 
nted to  confess  the  associates  of  the  conspiracy,  and  did  not 
efen  frown  at  the  executioner,  who  was  as  guilty  as  himself, 
but  when  a  first  blow  could  not  sever  bis  head  from  his  body, 
lie  looked  at  the  executioner,  and  shaking  his  head,  he  return- 
ed it  to  the  hatchet,  with  the  greatest  composure,  and  it  was  cut 

TI6ELLINUS,  a  Roman  courtier,  infamous  for  his  in- 
trigues at  the  court  of  Nero,  who  promoted  him  to  the  highest 
honours;  but  being  at  last  detected  in  a  conspiracy  against 
Nero,  he  was  ordered  to  kill  himself,  A.  D.  68. 

DOMITIUS  CORBULO,  a  Roman  general,  who  took 
several  places  from  the  Armenians,  destroyed  Artaxata  their 
capital,  and  set  Tigranes  on  the  throne  of  Armenia.  He  also 
sulxiued  the  Parthians.  Nero,  jealous  of  his  reputation,  di- 
rected him  to  be  murdered ;  Corbulo  hearing  of  it,  fell  upon 
his  own  sword,  A.D.  67. 

CAIUS  PISO,  a  Roman,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  cele- 
brated conspiracy  against  the  emperor  Nero.  He  had  rendered 
himself  a  favourite  of  the  people  by  his  private,  as  well  as 
public  virtues,  by  the  generosity  of  his  behaviour,  his  fondness 
of  ^pleasure  with  the  voluptuous,  and  his  austerity  with  the 
grave  and  the  reserved.  He  had  been  marked  by  some  as  a 
proper  person  to  succeed  the  emperor ;  but  the  discovery  of 
tke  plot  by  a  freedman,  who  was  among  the  conspirators,  soon 
entnim  off*,  with  all  his  partizans.  He  refused  to  court  the 
afiections  of  the  people,  and  of  the  army,  when  the  whole  had 
been  made  public,  and  instead  of  taking  proper  measures  for 
bis  preservation!  either  by  proclaiming  himself  emperor,  as  his 
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friends  advised,  or  by  seeking  a  retreat  in  the  distant  provinces 
of  the  empire,  he  retired  to  his  own  bouse,  where  he  opened 
the  veins  of  both  his  arms,  and  bled  to  death. 

VULCATIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  conspired  with  Piso, 
against  Nero. 

JULIUS  VINDEX,  a  governor  of  Gaul,  who  revolted 
against  Nero,  and  determined  to  deliver  the  Roman  empire 
from  his  tyranny.  He  was  followed  by  a  numerous  army,  but 
was  at  last  defeated  by  one  of  the  emperor's  generals.  When 
he  perceived  all  was  lost,  he  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself* 

LUCIUS  CLAUDIUS  MACER,  propraetor  of  Africa,  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  on  whose  death  he  assumed  the  imperial 
dignity,  and  committed  many  cruelties.  By  order  of  Qalba 
he  was  arrested  and  put  to  death. 

AULIUS  ATTICUS,  a  captain  of  a  Roman  cohort  under 
Julius  Agricola,  who  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  Galgacus,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Grampians.  Two  urns  were  dug  up  in  the  parish  of 
Redgorton,  in  Scotland,  containing  human  ashes ;  one  of  which 
Mr.  MoncriefF  supposes  to  have  contained  those  of  this  officer, 
and  the  other,  those  of  Agricola*s  son. 

MESSALINA,  called  also  STATILIA,  was  descended  of  • 
a  consular  family,  and  married  the  consul  Atticus'Visticus, 
whom  Nero  murdered.  She  received  with  tokens  of  tender- 
ness her  husband's  murderer,  and  married  four  husbands  be- 
fore she  came  to  the  imperial  throne;  and  after  the  death  of 
Nero  retired  to  literary  pursuits  and  peaceful  occupations. 
Otho,  after  this,  paid  his  addresses  to  her,  but  before  the  con- 
summation of  the  marriage  he  destroyed  himself  In  his  dying 
moments  he  wrote  her  a  pathetic  and  consolatory  letter. 

M.  SALVIUS  OTHO,  the  eighth  emperor  of  Rome,  bom 
A.D.  32,  of  a  family  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of 
Etruria.  He  was  among  the  number  of  Nero's  favourites,  was 
raised  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  made  governor  of 
Pannonia,  by  the  interest  of  Seneca,  who  wished  to  remove 
him  from  Rome,  lest  Nero's  love  for  Poppaea  should  prove  hisj 
ruin.  After  Nero's  death  Otho  conciliated  the  favour  of  Galba, 
the  new  emperor;  but  when  Galba  refused  to  adopt  him  as.  his 
successor,  he  procured  his  assassination,  and  made  himself  em- 
peror. He  was  acknowledged  by  the  senate,  but  the  suddea 
revolt  of  Vitellius,  in  Germany,  rendered  his  situation  very 
precarious.  Otho  obtained  three  victories,  but  in  a  general 
engagement,  near  Brixellum,  his  forces  were  defeated,  and  he 
stabbed  himself  when  all  hopes  of  success  had  vanished,  in  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  about  three 
months.  The  last  moments  of  Otho's  life  were  those  of  a  phi- 
losopher. He  comforted  his  soldiers,  who  lamented  his  for- 
tune, and  expressed  his  concern  for  their  safety,  when  they. so- 
licited to  pay  him  the  last  friendly  offices,  before  he  stabbed 
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himadf ;  and  he  observed,  that  it  was  better  that  one  man 
dioiild  die,  than  that  all  should  be  involved  in  ruin  on  account 
of  hk  obstinacy.  His  nephew  was  much  affected,  and  feared 
the  anger  of  the  conqueror ;  but  Otho  observed,  that  ViteUiufi 
would  be  kind  to  the  relations  of  Otho,  since,  in  &e  time  of 
their  greatest  enmity,  the  mother  of  Vitellius  had  received 
eferj  friendly  treatment  from  his  hands.  He  also  burnt  the 
lettm  which,  by  fidling  into  the  hands  of  ViteUius,  might  pro- 
mke  his  resentment  against  those  who  had  favoured  the  cause 
of  an  unfortunate  general.  These  noble  and  humane  senti- 
msDta  in  a  man  who  was  the  associate  of  Nero*s  shameful 
and  who  had  stained  his  hand  in  the  blood  of  his 
',  have  appeared  surprising,  and  have  passed  for  policy, 
not  the  result  of  a  virtuous  and  benevolent  heart.  His 
Ather  was  a  favourite  of  Claudius. 

SABINA  POPPiEA«  a  celebrated  Roman  matron,  dai^h- 
Aer  of  Titus  ODius.  She  married  a  Roman  knight  called  Ru- 
tm  CUspinus,  by  whom  she  had  a  son.  Her  personal  charms, 
mod  die  elegance  of  her  figure,  captivated  Otho,  who  was  then 
ene  of  Nero*s  favourites.  He  carried  her  away,  and  married 
lier,  but  Nero,  who  had  seen  her,  and  often  heard  her  accom- 
flialiinints  extolled,  soon  deprived  him  of  her  company,  and 
sent  him  out  of  Italy,  on  pretence  of  presiding  over  one  of  the 
Soman  provinces.  Aftier  he  had  taken  this  step,  Nero  repu- 
diated ius  wife  Octavia,  on  pretence  of  barrenness,  and  mar- 
ried Poppasa.  The  cruelty  and  avarice  of  the  emperor  did  not 
long  permit  Poppaea  to  share  the  imperial  dignity,  and  though 
die  had  already  made  him  father  of  a  son,  he  began  to  despise 
her,  and  even  to  use  her  with  barbarity.  She  died  of  a  blow 
vdiieh  she  received  from  his  foot,  when  many  months  advanced 
in  her  pregnancy,  about  the  year  A.  D.  65.  Her  funeral  was 
performed  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and  statues  raised 
to  her  memory.  It  is  said  that  she  was  so  anxious  to  preserve 
her  beauty,  and  the  elegance  of  her  person,  that  five  hundred 
asses  were  kept  on  purpose  to  afford  her  milk,  in  which  she 
nsed  daily  to  bathe.  Even  in  her  banishment  she  was  attended 
by  fifW  of  these  animals,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  from  their 
noIk  she  invented  a  kind  of  ointment,  or  pomatum,  to  preserve 
beauty,  called  poppseanum,  from  her. 
AULUS  VITELLIUS,  the  ninth  Roman  emperor,  rose  by 
vices.  He  was  born  of  an  illustrious  family,  and  introduced 
himself  into  the  favour  of  Tiberius,  by  administering  to  his 
pleasures.  He  also  gained  the  esteem  of  Caligula,  Claudius, 
and  Nero,  by  flattering  their  passions.  Thus  he  possessed 
himself  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  state  ;  and  by  his  lavishing 
fuesents,  became  a  favourite  with  the  soldiers.  He  was  pro- 
claimed in  Germany,  by  his  army,  at  the  same  time  that  Otho 
invested  with  the  purple.  Three  battles  were  fought  be- 
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tween  the  rivals,  which  Vitellius  lost ;  but  in  a  fourth  he  was 
victor.  Rome  was  now  governed  by  a  stupid  brutal  tyrant, 
who  was  always  either  immersed  in  wine  or  blood ;  whose  glut- 
tony swallowed  millions ;  whose  palace  was  daily  filled  with 
bacchanalian  riots  ;  and  whose  soldiers,  following  the  example 
of  their  master,  indulged  in  every  species  of  licentiousness,  and 
spread  terror  and  conftision  all  around  them.  At  length  the 
people  revolted,  and  placed  Vespasian  on  the  throne.  Vitel- 
lius, afer  sufiering  all  manner  of  indignities  from  the  popu- 
lace, was  put  to  death,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 
A.  D.  69. 

GALERIA,  wife  of  Vitellius,  emperor  of  Rome,  distin- 
guished herself  in  a  vicious  age,  by  exemplary  wisdom  and 
modesty.  After  the  tragical  death  of  her  husband  she  passed 
her  days  in  mourning  and  retirement. 

CAIUS  SUETONIUS  PAULINUS,  governor  of  Numi- 
dia,  A.  D.  45,  conquered  the  Mauri,  as  far  as  Mount  Atlas, 
and  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  generals  who  went  beyond  that 
mountain.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  war.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  able  warriors  of  his  time,  and  men  did  not  scruple  to 
say,  that  he  could  contend  with  Corbulo  for  the  military  glory. 
He  performed  very  noble  actions  in  Britain,  where  he  com- 
manded the  army,  in  the  years  A.D.  65  and  66.  But  having 
vanquished  the  rebels,  he  punished  them  too  severelv  for  the 
devastations  and  slaughters  they  had  committed,  for  which 
reason  the  Romans  appointed  a  successor,  who  was  of  a 
milder  and  more  indulgent  temper.  It  isjlxeught  he  was  con- 
sul in  the  year  A.  D.  70.  He  was  one  onthe  chief  generals  of 
the  emperor  Otho*s  armies ;  but  he  did- not  keep  up,  in  that 
war,  the  reputation  he  had  gained.  The  soldiers  murmured 
against  his  conduct ;  and  it  is  certain  that  his  maxims,  which 
were  never  to  leave  any  thing  to  chance,  and  to  take  his  mea-* 
sures  with  the  utmost  circumspection,  prevented  him  from  imt 
proving  the  favourable  opportunities  he  met  with,  whereby  JdH 
gave  the  enemy's  army  time  to  provide  for  their  security.  The 
worst  part  of  his  conduct  was,  that  he  ran  away  on  the  dav  of 
a  general  and  decisive  battle,  and  that  he  pretended  ViteUius 
was  obliged  to  him  for  betraying  Otho,  which  probably  he  had 
not  done,  ])ut  he  was  believed  on  his  own  word,  and  his  life 
was  spared.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  hopes  of  heinff 
chosen  emperor,  made  him  protract  the  war  between  Otho  and 
Vitellius.  But  Tacitus  thinks  he  was  too  wise  to  indulge  such 
a  thought. 

TITUS  FLAVIUS  VESPASIANUS  VESPASIAN,  a 
Roman  emperor,  was  born  near  Reate,  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines,  A.  D.  7,  and  was  brought  up  by  his  paternal  grand- 
mother, near  Cosa,  in  Tuscany.  In  the  year  A.  D.  38  he  was 
aedile,  and  disgraced  himself  by  his  adulation  of  the  tyrant  C&* 
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Kffula :  actuated  by  the  same  mean  spirit,  he  married  the  Do* 
mitia,  or  Domitilla,  the  mistress  of  a  Roman  knight.  In  the 
reign  of  Claudius  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  command  of 
a  ^gion,  obtained  for  him  by  the  interest  of  Narcissus,  first  in 
Germany,  and  aftem-ards  in  Great  Britain ;  and  he  was  re- 
warded for  his  services  by  the  triumphal  ornaments^  a  double 
Siesthood,  and  at  last  a  consulate.  Diu*ing  the  early  years  of 
ero  8  reign  he  lived  in  retirement,  but  at  length  he  was  ap- 
pointed proconsul  of  Africa,  and  in  this  ofHce  he  incurred  the 
detestation  of  the  people,  according  to  Tacitus,  whereas  Sue- 
tonius says,  that  he  discharged  his  duties  with  integrity  and 
dimity.  By  way  of  reconciling  these  contradictory  accounts, 
it  has  been  stated,  that  in  levying  the  public  impositions  on  the 
province  he  was  rigorous,  whilst  he  had  exacted  nothing  for 
himself,  and  thai  he  administered  justice  with  impartiaUty. 
Upon  his  return  he  was  reduced  to  pecumary  embarrasments, 
from  which  he  was  reUeved  by  mortgagmg  his  landed  property, 
and  by  some  mean  practices.  In  the  attentions  expected  from 
a  courtier  he  was  deficient;  for  he  is  said  to  have  fallen 
asleep  during  one  of  Nero*s  public  musical  performances,  and 
to  have  thus  hazarded  his  rum.  He  accompanied  this  emperor 
in  his  tour  to  Greece,  and  A.  D.  66  he  was  appointed  impe- 
rial lieutenant  in  the  Jewish  war.  In  this  station  he  had  full 
scope  for  exhibiting  his  good  qualities  as  a  military  commander. 
With  three  legions,  a  body  of  cavalry,  and  ten  auxiliary  co- 
horts, he  invaded  Judaea,  his  son  Titus  serving  under  him  as 
lieutenant.  His  progress  was  irresistible  ;  and  after  capturing 
Jotapa,  and  reducing  almost  the  whole  of  Galilee,  he  with- 
drew to  Caesarea,  where  he  witnessed  the  conflict  of  two  Jew- 
ish parties,  who  were  destroying  one  another.  Whilst  he  was 
preparing  for  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  death  of  Nero,  A.  D. 
68,  presented  to  him  new  prospects.  As  soon  as  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  accession  of  Galba,  he  sent  his  son  Titus  to 
pay  homage  to  the  new  emperor ;  but  on  his  journey  Titus 
received  an  account  of  the  murder  of  the  emperor.  This 
event  produced  a  contest  between  Otho  and  Vitellius,  for  the 
imperial  throne ;  Vespasian  declared  for  Vitellius,  who,  by 
Otno*8  death,  was  left  in  possession  of  the  throne.  But  the 
new  emperor  was  both  hated  and  despised ;  and  Vespasian^s 
reputation  was  so  generally  acknowledged  in  the  East,  that  in 
the  year  A.  D.  69  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions 
of  Judssa,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  his  sovereignty  was  every 
where  recognized,  When  Italy  submitted  to  his  name,  Ves- 
panan  was  at  Alexandria ;  and  as  the  senate  and  people  con- 
curred in  his  elevation  to  the  imperial  throne,  he  left  this  city 
A.  D.  70,  and  hastened  to  Rome,  where  his  arrival  was  eagerly 
expected.  He  was  received  with  general  congratulation  and 
Tqoicing ;  and  his  conduct  confirmed  the  hopes  that  were  en- 
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tertained  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign.    To  the  re 

of  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  army  his  first  attention 

directed ;  and  as  soon  as  he  assumed  the  censorial  ofiicc 

revised  the  list  of  senators  and  knights,  the  capital  and 

country,  and  in  providing  for  poor  senators,  for  literary 

fessors,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts.     Ifweac 

to  the  public  events  of  his  reign,  the  first  year  was  distingui 

by  tlie  termination  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Gauls,  under  Ci 

and  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus ;  and  in  the  folio 

year  he  shut  the  temple  of  Janus,  and  erected  a  magnif 

temple  to  peace.    In  the  year  A.  D.  72,  Comagcne  wa 

duced  to  a  Roman  province,  by  the  deposition  of  its  1 

Antiochus.     The  liberty  granted  to  the  people  of  Greece 

Nero,  in  recompence  of  their  adulation,  was  restricted,  ^ 

.73,  on  accoimt  of  some  tumults  which  occurred,  and  they 

again  subjected  to  tribute,  and  the  Roman  government. 

islands  of  the  JEgean  Sea  were  likewise  constituted  a  Re 

province,  and  Rhodes  was  made  the  metropolis.     The  ho 

of  his  reign  was  justly  reproached  for  the  death  of  the  virt 

patriot  Helvidius  Priscus,  who,  for  freedom  of  speech  am 

tion,  scarcely  compatible  with  monarchical  government, 

first  banished,  and  afterwards  sentenced  to  death  by  thi 

nate,  a  sentence  which,  it  is  said,  was  executed  by  the 

trivance  of  Mucianus,  contrary  to  the  orders  of  Vespa 

The  tragical  fate  of  Sabinus,  and  his  wife  Eponia,  was 

derogatory  to  the  character  of  clemency  by  which  he  was 

tinguished.     Vespasian  has  also  been  blamed  for  the  bai 

ment  of  the  Stoic  and  Cynic  philosophers  from  Rome,  w 

an  apprehension  that  they  were  enemies  to  absolute  po 

This  emperor,  having  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  good  cons 

tion  to  advanced  age,  was  attacked  with  a  fever  in  the  im 

birious  climate  of  Campania,  and  having  drank  too  copious 

a  cold  mineral  water,  he  was  seized  with  a  complaint  ii 

bowels,  which  soon  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  perilous  deb' 

Apprised  of  his  danger,  and  jesting  upon  the  usual  imp 

apotheoses,  he  said,  '^  In  my  opinion,  I  am  going  to  becoi 

god."    Afterwards,  as  he  found  himself  fainting,  he  attem] 

to  rise  out  of  his  bed,  observing,  that  ^^  an  emperor  ougl 

die  standing.'*    He  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  attendants 

June,  A.  D.  79.  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  and  tent 

his  reign ;  lamented  by  the  Roman  people,  who,  under  hb 

vernment,  had  enjoyed  several  years  of  peace.     Titus,  oq 

his  sons,  was  the  great  support  of  his  father *s  throne,  and 

other,  Domitian,  was  the  cause  of  much  trouble  and  vexa 

to  him. 

FLAVIUS  SABINUS,  a  brother  of  the  emperor  Vei 
sian,  famed  for  his  fidelity  to  VitelHus.    He  commanded 
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Roman  armies  thirty-five  years,  and  governed  Rome  twelve ; 
but  was  killed  in  an  insurrection  of  the  people. 

CNEIUS  JUNIUS  AGRICOLA,  bom  at  Frejus  Province, 
was,  in  Vespasian's  time,  made  lieutenant  to  Vettius  Bolanus, 
in  Britain ;  and,  upon  his  return,  was  ranked  by  that  emperor 
among  the  patricians,  and  made  governor  of  Aquitania.  This 
post  he  held  three  years ;  was  afterwards  chosen  consul,  and 
at  last  appointed  governor  of  Britain,  where  he  greatly  distin- 
guished mmseUl  He  reformed  many  abuses,  occasioned  by 
the  avarice  of  former  governors,  put  a  stop  to  extortion,  and 
caused  justice  to  be  impartially  administered.  Vespasian  dying 
about  this  time,  his  son  Titus,  knowing  the  great  merit  of  Agri- 
cola,  continued  him  in  the  government.  In  the  spring  he 
marched  toward  the  north,  wHere  he  made  new  conquests, 
and  ordered  forts  to  be  built  for  the  Romans  to  winter  in.    He 

3 lent  the  following  winter  in  concerting  schemes  to  bring  the 
ritons  to  conform  to  the  Roman  customs.  He  thought  the 
best  way  of  diverting  them  from  rising  and  taking  arms,  was 
to  soften  their  rough  manners,  by  proposing  to  them  new  kinds 
of  pleasure,  and  inspiring  them  with  a  desire  of  imitating  the 
Roman  manners.  Accordingly  he  adorned  the  country  with 
in^nificent  temples,  and  many  other  fine  buildings.  The  Bri- 
dsh  nobles  at  length  got  their  sons  educated  in  learning ;  and 
they,  who  before  had  the  utmost  aversion  to  the  Roman  lan- 
guage, now  began  to  study  it  with  great  assiduity ;  they  wore 
likewise,  the  Roman  habit;  and,  as  Tacitus  observes,  they 
were  brought  to  consider  those  things  as  marks  of  politeness, 
which  were  only  so  many  badges  of  slavery.  Agricola,  in  his 
third  campaign,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Tweed ;  and  in  his 
fourth,  he  subdued  the  nations  betwixt  the  Tweed  and  the 
Friths  of  Edinburgh,  and  Dumbriton,  into  which  the  rivers 
Giotto  and  Bodortria,  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth,  discharge 
themselves ;  and  here  he  built  fortresses  to  shut  up  the  nations 
yet  unconquered.  In  his  fifth,  he  marched  beyond  the  Frith.; 
whence  he  made  some  new  acquisitions,  and  fixed  garrisons  along 
the  western  coasts,  over  against  Ireland.  In  his  sixth  cam- 
paign, he  x)assed  the  river  Bodortria,  ordering  his  fleet,  the 
first  which  the  Romans  ever  had  in  those  parts,  to  row  along 
the  coasts,  and  take  a  view  of  the  northern  parts.  In  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  the  Britons  raised  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men ;  the  command  was  given  to  Galgacus,  who,  according  to 
Tacitus,  made  an  excellent  speech  to  his  countrymen  on  this 
occasion.  AgricoU  likewise  addressed-  his  men  in  strong  and 
eloquent  terms.  The  Romans  gained  the  victory,  and  ten  thou- 
sand of  the  Britons  are  said  to  have  been  killed.  This  hap- 
Cmed  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  who  growing  jea- 
us  of  the  glory  of  Agricola,  recalled  him,  under  pretence  of 
inaJdng  him  governor  of  Syria.     Agricola  died  soon  after ;  and 
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his  death  was  suspected  to  have  been  occasioned  by  pobon, 

fiven  by  that  emperor.  Tacitus,  the  historian^  married  hi3 
aughter,  wrote  his  Ufe,  and  laments  his  death  in  the  most  pa- 
thetic manner. 

GALGACUS,  chief  of  the  Caledonians,  who  resisted  with 
uncommon  valour,  the  Romans,  under  the  command  of  Agri- 
cola.  After  several  skirmishes,  the  two  armies  came  to  a 
pitched  battle,  previous  to  which  Galgacus  made  a  noble  speech 
to  his  troops.  He  was,  however,  defeated  with  prodigious 
loss, 

JULIUS  AGRESTIS,  a  Roman  captain,  who,  when  An- 
tonius  revolted  to  Vespasian,  and  laid  in  ruins  the  city  of  Cre- 
mona, obtained  leave  of  the  emperor,  to  survey  the  state  of  the 
enemy's  forces.  He  returned  with  a  faithful  report,  but  not 
being  believed,  he  put  an  end  to  himself. 

ALC^US,  the  M essenian,  Uved  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian 
and  Titus,  and  is  said  to  have  suffered  for  his  lewdness  a  very 
singular  kind  of  death  ;  which  gave  occasion  to  the  following 
epitaph : — 

"  This  is  Alcaeus's  tomb,  who  died  by  a  raddish, 

The  daughter  of  the  earth,  and  punisher  of  Adulterers." 

ART AB ANUS  HI.,  king  of  Media,  was  very  inimical  to 
the  interest  of  Vespasian. 

JULIUS  SABINUS,  a  Roman  commander,  who  proclaim- 
ed himself  emperor,  in  opposition  to  Vespasian,  but  being  de<- 
feated  soon  after,  hid  himself  for  nine  years  in  a  cave,  attended 
by  his  wife,  and  two  faithful  domestics ;  but  being  discovered^ 
he  was  dragged  before  Vespasian,  and  by  his  order  put  to 
death,  though  much  solicitation  was  made  for  him,  and  tnough 
his  wife  endeavoured  to  excite  Vespasian's  compassion,  by 
showing  him  the  two  children  she  had  borne  in  the  cave.  But 
Vespasian  did  not  possess  Caesar's  clemency. 

EjPONIA,  the  wife  of  a  general  in  the  Roman  army,  who, 
imprudently  aspiring  to  the  possession  of  the  throne,  has  handed 
her  name  down  to  posterity,  as  a  female  justly  to  be  admired 
for  conjugal  love.  Sabinus,  which  was  the  name  of  Eponia's 
husband,  found  that  the  army  which  he  commanded  was  ui\- 
faithfid  to  his  cause,  for,  perceiving  themselves  attacked  by 
superior  numbers,  they  deserted  the  man  whom  they  had  pro- 
mised to  support.  An  immense  reward  was  offered  for  the 
apprehending  of  Sabinus,  whose  person  was  too  generaDy 
known  to  admit  of  disguise ;  he,  therefore,  determined  to  re- 
sort to  a  stratagem,  as  the  only  likely  method  of  preserving 
his  Ufe.  CalUng  his  few  faithfiil  friends  around  him,  he  ac- 
knowledged his  gratitude  towards  them  in  the  strongest  terms, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  expressed  his  resolution  of  not  surviving 
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his  unexpected  defeat ;  and  advised  them  to  prepare  for  their 
uwn  safety,   declaring  he  had  determined  to  set  fire  to  his 
castle,  and  perish  in  the  flames.     In  vain  the  attached  friends 
of  Sabinus  endeavoured  to  divert  him  from  that  design,  and 
finding  their  persuasions  could  not  alter  his  resolution,  they 
auitted  him,  in  the  hope  of  preserving  their  own  lives.     To  a 
Deedman,  of  the  name  of  Martial,  he  alone  imparted  his  real 
intention,  which  was  to  conceal  himself  in  a  subterraneous  ca- 
vern, which  had  a  communication  with  his  house ;  when  this 
(aitbftd  man  undertook  to  circulate  the  story,  which  was  to 
persuade  his  enemies  he  was  dead.     The  superb  mansion  of 
Sabinus  was  set  on  fire  in  several  pLaces,  the  flames  raged  vnth 
a  fury  which  prevented  any  person  drawing  near,  and  the  ac- 
count of  the  circumstance  was  sent  immediately  to  Vespasian, 
and  soon  reached  the  unfortunate  Eponia*s  ears.      Fondly  at- 
tached to  the  person  of  her  husband,  she  heard  the  intelligence 
with  an  anguish  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe,  and,  fran- 
tic with  grief,  and  desperate  from  affliction,  she  resolved  to 
put  a  period  to  her  life.     For  three  days  she  refused  every  kind 
of  nourishment,  when  Martial  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
violent  effect  of  her  grief,  imparted  to  her  the  agreeable  intel- 
ii;i(enceof  her  husband's  existence,  which  banished  the  thoughts 
of  death  from  her  mind.  Still  he  informed  her  it  would  be  neces- 
sary* to  wear  the  semblance  of  sorrow,  lest  suK])icion  should  arise ; 
butat  night  he  offered  to  conduct  her  to  the  cavern,  on  condi- 
tion tliat  she  quitted  it  before  light.    'Vlw  extacy  of  Eponia,  wlien 
bhe  first  beheld  the  object  of  her  teniltn-ness,  though  existing 
M  it  were,  in  the  jaws  of  a  tomb,  can  only  be  concoivc.'d  by  those 
who  have  lost  a  husband  to  whom  they  were  tenderly  attached, 
and  of  whose  unexpected  recovery  they  were  afterwards  con- 
vinced.    Frequent  were  the  excuses  which  ICponia  made  her 
relations  for  absenting  herself  from   Rome ;  and  after  a  time, 
she  not  t^dy  visited  her  husband  of  an  evening,  but  ])assed 
whole  da}'S  with  him  in  the  tomb.     At  It- iigth  her  apprehen- 
vions  were  excited  by  her  situation ;  which  likewise*  gave  her 
husband  a  thousand  alarms ;  but  by  rubbiii<{  a  ))oisonous  oint- 
ment upon  her,*«he  excited  a  swellin^r  })()th  in   her  Ic^s  and 
arms.     That  her  complaint  was  a  dropsy,  none  of  her  friends 
doubted,  and  when  her  time  drew  near,  she  retired  to  the  cave, 
and  there,  without  any  medical  iissistance,  actually  gave  !)irth 
to  a  lovely  boy.     Near  nine  years  she  contiruted  to  visit  her 
kusljand  in  his  soHtude,  without  exciting  any  suspicion  hi  the 
minds  of  his  foes;  and  during  that  perio(l  twice  became  a  mo- 
ther, without  having  any  female  to  su])])ly  the  placre  of  a  nurse. 
At  length,  her  frequent  absences  from  Iht  family  began  to  be 
remarked  with  a  suspicious  eye,  her  footste})s  were  watched, 
the  secret  was  discovered,  and  the  olyect  of  her  tenderness 
condemned  to  die.    The  wretched  Eponia  threw  herself  at 
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the  fcet  of  Vespasian,  and  with  all  the  pathos  of  true  feeling, 
mplored  him  to  save  her  husband's  life ;  at  the  same  time  she 
presented  her  two  children  to  him,  who  joined  in  the  solicita- 
tion, and  enforced  it  with  their  tears.  The  voice  of  entreaty, 
however,  pleaded  in  vain,  before  the  throne  of  justice.  Sabi- 
nus  had  openly  aspired  to  the  throne,  and  Vespasian  remained 
inflexible  to  the  prayers  of  Eponia,  or  the  affecting  solicitations 
of  her  sons.  Rising  with  an  air  of  dignity,  from  her  humiliating 
posture,  "  Be  assured,"  said  she,  "  that  I  know  how  to  con- 
temn life ;  with  Sabinus  I  have  existed  nine  years  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  with  him  I  am  resolved  to  die."  Amongst 
the  variety  of  instances  which  have  been  brought  to  prove  that 
the  power  of  attachment  is  capable  of  producing  a  contempt  of 
life,  none  can  be  evinced  in  a  more  forcible  manner  than  the 
present.  The  magnanimous  Eponia  seemed  not  only  to  have 
felt  an  indiiference  to  existence,  but  pain,  that  greatest  of  all 
evils,  she  seems  to  have  defied ;  for  a  woman  giving  birth  to 
two  infants  without  assistance,  appears  a  greater  act  of  fortitude 
than  her  disregard  of  life. 

TITUS  VESPASIANUS,  the  Roman  emperor,  was  the  son 
of  Vespasian,  and  became  known  by  his  skill  in  the  Roman  ar- 
mies, particularly  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  79th  year  of 
the  Christian  era,  he  was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple.  He 
was  joyfully  received  as  emperor,  and  began  his  reign  with 
every  virtue  that  became  an  emperor  and  a  man.  During  the 
life  of  his  father  there  had  been  many  imputations  against  nim ; 
but  upon  his  exaltation  to  the  throne,  he  seemed  entirely  to 
take  leave  of  his  former  vices,  and  became  an  example  of  the 
greatest  moderation  and  humanity.  He  had  long  loved  Bere- 
nice, sister  to  Agrippa,  king  of  Judaea,  a  woman  of  the  greatest 
beauty  and  allurements,  but  knowing  that  the  connexion  vrith 
her  was  disagreeable  to  the  pe|ip|eat  Rome,  he  sent  her  away, 
notwithstandmg  their  mutual  passion,  and  the  many  arts  she 
used  to  induce  him  to  change  ms  resolution.  He  next  discarded 
all  those  who  had  been  the  former  ministers  of  his  pleasures, 
and  forbore  to  countenance  the  companions  of  his  looser  re- 
creations, though  he  had  formerly  taken  great  pains  in  their 
selection.  This  moderation,  added  to  his  justice  and  generosity, 
procured  him  the  love  of  all  good  men,  and  the  appellation  of  the 
delight  of  mankindy  which  all  his  actions  seemed  calculated  to 
ensure.  As  he  came  to  the  throne  with  all  the  advantages  of 
his  father's  popularity,  he  was  resolved  to  use  every  method  to 
increase  it.  He  therefore  took  particular  care  to  punish  all  in- 
formers, false  witnesses,  and  promoters  of  dissension,  condemn- 
ing them  to  be  scourged  in  public,  dragged  through  the  theatre, 
and  banished  to  the  uninhabited  parts  of  the  empire,  and  sold 
as  slaves.  His  coiu"tesy  and  readiness  to  do  good  have  been 
celebrated  even  by  Christian  writers;  his  principal  rule  being. 
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sever  to  send  away  any  petitioner  dissatisfied.  One  night,  re- 
collecting that  he  had  done  nothing  beneficial  to  mankind 
the  day  preceding,  he  said,  ^^  My  friends,  I  have  lost  a 
day.'*  In  this  reign  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  did  consi- 
derahle  damage,  overwhelming  many  towns,  and  sending  its 
ashes  into  countries  more  than  one  hundred  miles  distant.  Upon 
this  memorable  occasion,  Pliny,  the  naturalist,  lost  his  life ;  for, 
being  impelled  by  too  eager  a  curiosity  to  observe  the  erup-> 
tion,  he  was  suffocated  in  the  flames.  There  happened  also 
about  this  time  a  fire  at  Rome,  which  continued  three  days  and 
nights  successively,  which  was  followed  by  a  plague,  in  which 
ten  thousand  men  were  buried  in  a  day.  The  emperor,  how- 
ever, did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  repair  the  damage  sus- 
tained by  the  public ;  and  with  respect  to  the  city,  declared 
that  he  would  take  the  whole  loss  of  it  upon  himself.  These 
disasters  were  in  some  measure  counterbalanced  by  the  suc- 
cesses in  Britain  under  Agricola.  This  excellent  general  hav- 
ing been  sent  into  that  country  towards  the  end  of  Vespasian's 
reign,  showed  himself  equally  expert  in  quelling  the  refractory, 
and  civilizing  those  who  had  formerly  submitted  to  the  Roman 
power.  The  Ordovices,  or  inhabitants  of  North  Wales,  were 
the  first  that  were  subdued.  He  then  made  a  descent  upon 
Mona,  or  the  island  of  Aiiglesea,fwhich  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion. Having  thus  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, he  took  every  method  to  restocje  discipline  to  his  army,  and 
to  introduce  some  politeness  among  those  whom  he  hau  con- 
quered. He  exhorted  them  both  by  advice  and  example,  to 
build  temples,  theatres,  and  stately  houses.  He  caused  the 
sons  of  their  nobility  to  be  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts ;  he 
had  them  taught  the  Latin  language,  and  induced  them  to 
imitate  the  Roman  modes  of  dressing  and  living.  Thus  by  de- 
grees, this  barbarous  people  began  to  assume  the  luxurious 
manners  of  their  conqueror,  and  in  time  even  outdid  them  in 
all  the  refinements  of  sensual  pleasure.  For  his  success  in 
Britain,  Titus  was  saluted  emperor  the  fifteenth  time ;  but  he 
did  not  long  survive  his  honours,  being  seized  with  a  violent 
fever  a  little  distance  firom  Rome.     Perceiving  his  death  ap- 

Eroaching,  he  declared,  that  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
fe  he  knew  but  of  one  action  which  he  repented  of;  but  that 
action  he  did  not  think  proper  to  express.  Shortly  after  he 
died,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  two  years, 
two  months,  and  twenty  days,  not  without  suspicion  of  treachery 
from  his  brother  Domitian,  who  had  long  wished  to  govern, 

JULIA,  the  daughter  of  Titus  the  Roman  emperor,  and 
wife  of  Sabinus.  She  committed  incest  with  her  brother  Domi- 
tian, who  after  her  death  caused  her  to  be  deified. 

TITUS  FLAVIUS  DOMITIAN,  son  of  Vespasian  and 
Flavia  Dumitilla,  made  himbclf  emperor  of  Rome,  at  the  death 
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of  his  brother  Titus,  whom,  according  to  some  accounts,  he 
destroyed  by  poison.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  promised 
tranquillity  to  the  people,  but  their  expectations  were  soon  frus- 
trated. Domitian  became  cruel,  and  gave  way  to  incestuous  and. 
unnatural  indulgences.  He  commanded  himself  to  be  styled  God 
and  Lord  in  all  the  papers  which  were  presented  to  him.  He 
passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  in  catching  flies,  and  killing 
them  with  a  bodkin,  so  that  it  was  wittily  answered  by  Vibius 
to  a  person  who  asked  him  who  was  with  the  emperor,  nobody, 
not  even  a  fly.  Of  the  public  events  of  this  reign  one  of  the 
most  considerable  was  the  war  with  the  Dacians,  which,  after 
several  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  was  terminated  by  a  peace  with 
their  king  Decebalus.  This  treaty,  though  dishonourable  to 
the  empire,  furnished  Domitian  with  an  occasion  for  a  new 
triumph,  and  the  surname  of  Dacicus.  No  one,  in  reality, 
could  be  less  warlike  than  this  prince.  In  his  mihtary  expedi- 
tions he  seldom  mounted  on  horseback,  but  was  usually  car- 
ried in  a  litter  with  all  the  accompaniments  of  efieminate  lux- 
ury ;  and  by  the  exactions  and  pQlages  to  which  the  people  in 
the  line  of  his  march  were  subjected,  they  dreaded  his  presence 
no  less  than  that  of  the  enemy.  From  his  jealousies  of  the 
commanders,  and  the  example  he  himself  gave,  discipline  was 
enen^ated,  and  hcentiousness  encouraged  in  the  armies.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign  Domitian  became  suspicious,  and  his 
an3ueties  were  increased  by  the  predictions  of  astrologers,  but 
still  more  poignantly  by  the  stings  of  remorse.  He  was  so 
distrustful  even  when  alone,  that  round  the  terrace,  where  he 
usually  walked,'  he  built  a  wall  with  shining  stones,  that  from 
them  he  might  perceive,  as  in  a  looking  glass,  whether  any 
person  followed  nim.  All  these  precautions  were  unavailing; 
he  perished  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  the  18th  of  September, 
A.  D.  96,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifteenth 
of  his  reign.  He  was  the  last  of  the  twelve  Csesars.  He 
distinguished  himself  for  his  love  of  learning,  and  in  a  litde 
treatise,  which  he  wrote  upon  the  great  care  which  ought  to  be 
taken  of  the  hair  to  prevent  baldness^  he  displayed  much  taste 
and  elegance,  according  to  the  observations  of  his  biographers. 
Afler  his  death  he  was  pubUcly  deprived  by  the  senate  of  all 
the  honours  which  had  been  profusely  heaped  upon  him,  and 
even  his  body  was  left  in  the  open  air  without  the  honours  of  a 
funeral.  This  disgrace  might  proceed  from  the  resentment  of 
the  senators,  whom  he  exposed  to  terror  as  well  as  to  ridicule. 
He  once  assembled  that  august  body  to  know  in  what  vessel  a 
turbot  might  be  most  conveniently  dressed.  At  another  time 
they  received  a  formal  invitation  to  a  feast,  and  when  they 
arrived  at  the  palace,  they  were  introduced  into  a  large  gloomy 
hall,  hung  with  black,  and  lighted  with  a  few  glimmering  tapers. 
In  the  middle  was  placed  a  number  of  coifinsi  on  each  of  which 
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was  inscribed  the  name  of  some  one  of  the  invited  senators. 
On  a  sudden  a  number  of  men  burst  into  the  room^  cloathed 
m  black,  with  drawn  swords  and  flaming  torches,  and  after  they 
had  for  some  time  terrified  the  guests,  they  permitted  them  to 
letixe.  Such  were  the  amusements  and  cruelties  of  a  man, 
who  in  the  first  part  of  his  reign  was  looked  upon  as  the  father 
of  his  people,  and  the  restorer  of  learning  and  liberty. 

FANNIA,  daughter  of  Paetus  Thrasea,  grand-daughter  of  the 
amiable  Arria,  whose  conjugal  attachment  has  immortalized  her 
name,  seems  to  have  inherited  the  virtues  which  expanded  the 
bosom  of  her  ancestress,  and  to  have  possessed  all  those  rare 
qualities  which  dignified  her  mind.  Fannia  seems  to  have  felt 
no  less  affection  for  her  husband,  Helvidius,  than  Arria  did  for 
the  man  whom  she  inspired  with  a  contempt  of  life ;  twice  was 
he  banished,  for  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Domitian, 
and  both  times  was  accompanied  by  his  faithful  wife.  Gentle 
as  was  her  disposition,  yet  it  was  blended  with  a  magnanimity 
which  made  her  at  once  beloved  and  admired,  for  being  accused 
of  having  furnished  Senecio  witii  materials  for  writing  die  ma- 
terials for  writing  the  Hfe  of  Helvidius,  instead  of  denying  it, 
she  boldly  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge,  yet  with  anxious  pre- 
caution prevented  her  mother  from  being  involved  in  her  dis- 
grace. In  consequence  of  acknowledging  the  transaction,  she 
was  sent  into  exile,  but  was  recalled  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time.  It  was  the  custom  at  Rome  for  ladies  of  distinction  to  be 
appointed  by  the  high  priest  to  attend  the  vestals  who  were  ill, 
and  Fannia  naving  been  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  a  young 
vestal  named  Junia,  watched  her  with  such  unremitting  tender- 
ness, that  she  actuaUy  fell  a  victim  to  that  sensibility  of  dispo- 
sition for  which  she  was  so  deservedly  beloved  and  admired. 

COCCEIUS  NEIIVA,  a  Roman  emperor,  descended  from 
a  Cretan  family,  that  had  become  Roman  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, was  born  in  the  year  A.  D.  26,  and  being  son,  grand- 
son, and  great  grandson  of  consuls,  entered  with  great  success 
the  career  of  signal  dignities.  He  was  praetor  when  Nero  con- 
ferred upon  him  triumphal  honours.  He  was  consul,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  year  A.  D.  71,  with  the  emperor  Vespasian, 
and  afterwards  with  Domitian,  A.  D.  90.  The  conspirators, 
who  had  formed  their  plans  for  freeing  the  empire  from  the 
tyranny  of  Domitian,  applied  to  Nerva,  who  was  at  that  time 
at  Rome,  to  undertske  the  duties  and  office  of  emperor ;  to 
this  he  consented,  and  was  accordingly  raised  to  the  imperial 
purple  ui  the  year  A.  D.  96.  The  praetorian  bands  had  been 
secured  in  liis  favour,  and  the  senate  was  happy  to  confirm  the 
elevation  of  one  of  their  own  body,  whom  they  highly  re- 
spected. He  soon  rendered  himself  extremely  popular  by  the 
mildness  of  his  manners,  and  by  the  activity  which  he  exlii- 
bited  in  the  management  of  public  afiairs.     The  first  cares 
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of  his  government  were  to  repair  the  evils  of  the  late  t3qranny ; 
he  aboushed  the  odious  law  of  treason^  and  recalled  the  exiles, 
among  whom  were  some  of  the  most  virtuous  persons  of  the 
age.     He  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  property  those 
who  had  been  the  objects  of  unjust  confiscations,  and  punished   . 
with  death  the  freedmen  and  slaves,  whose  informations  had  _ 
caused  the  ruin  of  their  masters.    He  suffered  statues  to  be  s 
raised  to  his  own  honour,  and  he  applied  to  the  use  of  the  t 
government  aU  the  gold  and  silver  statues  which  had  been  j 
erected  to  his  predecessor.    In  himself  he  was  the  example  as« 
well  as  the  patron  of  morals  and  strict  virtue.     He  forbade  the^ 
mutilation  of  male  children.     He  made  a  solemn  declaration  Ji 
that  no  senator  should  be  put  to  death  during  his  reign,  which  -i 
he  observed  with  such  sanctity,  that,  when  two  members  of^ 
the  senate  had  conspired  against  his  own  life,  he  was  satisfied-? 
to  tell  them  he  was  well  acquainted  with  their  evil  intentions- 
He  also  conducted  these  very  men  to  the  public  spectacles^ 
and  seated  himself  between  them,  and  when  a  sword  was  of- 
fered to  him,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  he  desired  the 
conspirators  to  try  it  upon  his  body.     Such  confidence  in  the 
uprightness  of  his  own  intentions,  and  justice  of  his  govem- 
n^ent,  and  such  reUance  upon  the  consequences  of  his  lenity 
and  indulgence,   conciUated  the  affection  of  all  his  subjects. 
It  was  the  spirit  of  his  admiration  so  to  £Covern  that  he  miffht 
render  a  good  account  of  his  actions,  aifd  return  without  Ip- 
prehensions  to  a  private  station.     In  some  instances  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  lenity,  or  perhaps  timidity,  forced  him  into 
disgracefiil  compliances.     One  of  these  was  the  restoration  of 
licentious  pantomimes,   which  Domitian  had  aboUshed,   but 
which  the  people  demanded  with  tumultuous  shouts ;  another 
was  the  giving  up  the  authors  of  the  death  of  Domitian,  who 
were,  in  fact,  the  instruments  of  his  own  elevation.     It  was  in 
vJEiin  that  he  presented  his  own  bare  neck  to  the  enraged  sol- 
diers, and  entreated  them  rather  to  satiate  their  vengeance  on 
himself;  he  was  obliged  to  consent  to  the  sacrifice,  and  even 
to  seem  to  approve  it.     This  mortifying  incident,  however,  was 
the  cause  of  a  great  public  benefit,  for  it  produced  the  adop- 
tion of  Trajan.     Made  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  a  firm  sup- 
port to  the  throne,  he  passed  by  his  own  kindred,  and  selected 
for  his  son,  and  successor,  the  man,  in  all  the  empire,  best 
fitted  for  the  high  ofiice.     Had  this  choice  been  the  only  act 
of  his  reign,  it  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  remembrance  of 
his  subjects.     He  died  in  the  year  A.  D.  98,  afler  a  reign  of 
sixteen  months,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.    Nerva  has 
been  charged  with  an  intemperate  love  and  use  of  wine,  and, 
perhaps,  to  have  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Nero  and  Domitian 
may  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  the  regularity  of  his  morals,  but  his 
public  virtues  have  deservedly  placed  hun  in  the  series  of  those 
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good  princes  who  have  been  respected  and  honoured  by  poste- 
rity. Tacitus  speaks  of  Nerva  as  being  the  first  person  who 
allied  two  things  before  thought  to  be  incompatible,  Viz.  mo- 
narchy and  liberty. 

SEXTUS  JULIUS  FRONTINUS,  an  eminent  Roman, 
and  city  praetor,  A.D.  70.  He  was  afterwards  a  supplementary 
consul,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  military  talents  as  a 
commander  in  Britain.  He  is  noticed  by  the  younger  Pliny 
and  other  writers,  for  the  benefit  which  his  country  derived 
from  his  talents.  Under  the  emperor  Nerva,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  superintendance  of  the  waters,  and  in  this  capacity  he 
brought  the  water  of  the  Anis  to  Rome,  by  means  of  a  splendid 
aqueduct.  He  wrote  two  books  on  the  construction  of  these 
works,  by  the  emperor's  express  order.  He  wrote  likewise 
upon  military  stratagems,  a  work  which  is  still  extant.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  printed  at  Lyons  1731  and 
1779.  A  work  on  agriculture,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  him, 
was  probably  composed  by  a  later  writer.  When  Frontinus 
died,  he  forbade  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his  memoir, 
saying  that  it  was  a  superfluous  expence,  for  his  name  would 
live  if  he  had  done  any  thing  to  merit  the  honour. 

M.  ULPIUS  TRAJAN  US  TRAJAN,  a  Roman  emperor, 
the  son  of  a  distinguished  commander,  under  Vespasian  m  the 
Jewish  wars,  wasbomatltalica,  in  the  Spanish  province  of  Bas- 
tica,  entered  early  into  the  army,  and  accompanied  his  father  in 
several  military  expeditions ;  acquiring  the  hardiness,  submit- 
ting to  the  discipline,  and  uniformly  practising  the  duties  of  a 
soldier.     In  the  career  of  public  honour,  he  was  first  made 
pnetor,  A.D.  86,  consul  A.D.  91,  and  raised  by  Nerva  to  the 
rank  of  Caesar,  A.D.  97,  being  at  this  time  in  the  forty-second 
or  forty-third  year  of  his  age,  according  to  the  statements  of 
different  writers,  and  possessing  a  majestic  stature,  manly  fea- 
tures, and  dignified  aspect.     Upon  the  death  of  Nerva  in  the 
following  year,  Trajan  succeeded,  without  opposition,  to  the 
imperial  throne.     He  was  at  this  time  at  Cologne,  and  remain- 
ed for  some  time  in  Germany.   In  99,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  and 
entered  the  city  on  foot,  preceded  by  the  lictors  as  an  ordinary 
magistrate,  and  followed  by  a  few  soldiers  exhibiting  the  de- 
meanour of  citizens.     Afiable  in  his  manners,  bountiful  in  his 
presents  to  the  Roman  people,  and  anxious  to  procure  a  sup- 
ply of  corn  by  allowing  free  importation  from  the  colonies,  Tra- 
jan acquired  and  maintained  a  very  great  degree  of  popularity. 
He  Ukewise  very  much  contributed  to  the  tranquillity  and  good 
order  of  the  city,  by  removing  to  exile  the  infamous  tribe  of 
delators,  who  had  been  encouraged  by  the  "  tyranny  of  Do- 
mitian,*'  and  not  sufiiciently  repressed  by  the  lenity  of  Nerva, 
and  by  issuing  an  edict  with  some  penalties  against  all  false  ac- 
cusers.    He  ^so  reduced  the  tax  of  the  twentieth  upon  coUa- 
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teral  saccessions,  imposed  by  Augustus,  and  formed  a  fimd  for 
the  exercise  of  liberality  by  his  own  economy  and  frugality. 
He  encouraged  merit,  and  advanced  to  posts  of  trust  men  dis- 
tinguished by  their  integrity  and  talents.  He  associated  on  the 
most  condescending  terms  with  persons  of  various  rank  and 
condition,  and  treated  the  citizens  of  Rome  in  general,  more  as 
friends  than  as  subjects.  Although  his  military  education  and 
employments  allowed  him  no  leisure  for  acquiring  the  accom- 

Elishments  of  literature,  he  was  the  patron  of  learned  men,  and 
y  founding  libraries,  and,  by  other  methods,  he  promoted  the 
diffusion  of  learning.  As  he  was  moderate  and  frugal  in  his  own 
habits,  and  in  the  entertainments  he  provided  for  nis  guests,  he 
checked  and  restrained  the  prevalence  of  luxury  and  extrava- 
gant expenditure  in  others.  By  pursuing  various  methods  for 
rendering  the  people  happy,  he  obtained,  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  senate,  the  title  of  "  Optimus,"  which  glorious  dis- 
tinction he  retained  through  life,  and  transmitted  to  posterity. 
In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  he  was  honoured  with  a  third  con- 
sulate ;  and  during  his  exercise  of  this  office,  Pliny  pronounced 
that  panegyric  which  is  still  extant,  and  which  presents  to  view 
a  finished  portrait  of  a  perfect  prince.  In  the  following  year, 
when  he  was  again  consul,  he  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  De- 
cebalus,  king  of  the  Dacians,  from  which  he  returned  victo- 
rious, and  obtained  a  triumph  with  the  sirname  of  "  Dacicus." 
Having  spent  the  two  following  years  in  an  attention  to  objects 
that  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  empire,  one  of 
which  was  the  establishment  of  a  port  at  Centumcellae,  now  Ci- 
vita  Vecchia,  the  close  of  the  latter  of  these  years  was  rendered 
important  and  interesting,  by  the  appointment  of  Pliny,  A.  D. 
lOS,  as  governor  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  and  by  the  correspon- 
dence to  which  this  appointment  gave  occasion,  and  wnich 
pourtrays,  in  the  most  pleasing  characters,  the  enlightened  and 
benignant  spirit  by  which  he  was  actuated.  In  the  following 
year  the  war  with  Decebalus  was  renewed,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion, Trajan  constructed  a  bridge  over  the  Danube,  which  was 
long  admired  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  relics  of  antiquity. 
When  Decebalus  had  despatched  himself,  after  the  loss  of  his 
capital,  Dacia  was  constituted  a  Roman  province,  and  colonized 
from  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  he 
employed  mmself  in  carrying  on  some  works  of  public  magni- 
ficence and  utility ;  but  success  in  his  miUtair  expeditions,  un- 
fortunately cherished  the  innate  propensity  of  war,  which  seems 
to  have  been  his  most  censurable  roible ;  and  accordingly  the 
subsequent  period  of  his  reign  was  too  ardently  devoted  to  the 
gratification  of  his  ambition,  in  extending  the  boundaries  of  the 
Roman  empire.  In  the  year  A.  D.  107,  he  reduced  Armenia,  into 
a  Roman  province,  and  all  the  barbarous  tribes  situated  North 
of  Armenia  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  were  reduced 
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to  rafamisrion.  After  the  lapse  of  some  years,  of  which  no 
regular  account  remains,  we  find  Trajan,  A.D.  114,  dedicating 
the  magnificent  forum,  which  he  had  constructed  at  Rome, 
and  erecting  the  column  on  which  his  exploits  are  sculptured, 
and  also  renewing  the  war  with  the  Parthians.  In  A.D.  1 15  he 
crossed  the  Tigris  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  subdued  Adia^ 
bene  and  the  whole  of  Assyria ;  and  having  captured  Ctesiphon 
and  Susa,  he  descended  the  Tigris  with  ms  fleet,  and  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  and  last  Roman  general  who  navi- 
gated the  Indian  ocean,  ravaging  the  coast  of  Arabia  Felix* 
Ele  even  indulged  the  ambition  of  visiting  India.  On  his  re- 
turn he  laid  sie^e  to  Atra,  the  capital  of  an  Arabian  tribe, 
which  he  was  obuged  to  raise  and  to  withdraw  to  Syria.  In 
the  year  A.D.  117,  he  was  attacked  with  a  paralytic  disorder, 
attended  with  dropsy,  and  he  therefore  hastened  his  return  to 
Itafy.  At  Selinus  in  Cilicia,  he  had  another  attack,  which 
{woved  fiUal.  The  empress  Plotina  took  advantage  of  his  last 
UMMiients  to  secure  the  adoption  of  Adrian  for  a  successor,  to 
which  measure  Trajan  had  manifested  an  aversion ;  and  it  is 
sdd  that  she  practised  a  gross  fraud  for  this  purpose.  Trajan 
died  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  nineteen 
yean  and  a  half,  and  his  remains  were  deposited  under  his  own 
cohmm.  The  emperor's  virtues  were  shaded  by  weaknesses 
and  rkxs.  His  passion  for  war  has  been  already  mentioned ; 
he  was  also  addicted  to  sensual  indulgences,  of  which  intempe- 
nmce  in  drinking  was  the  least  scandalous.  Notridthstanding 
the  blemishes  of  his  character,  his  memory  was  long  held  in 
veneration,  insomuch  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  his 
death,  the  senators,  in  their  acclamations  on  the  choice  of  a 
new  emperor,  vociferated  the  wish  that  he  might  be  ^'  more 
fortunate  than  Augustus,  and  better  than  Trajan.'* 

POMPEIA  PLOTINA,  a  Roman  lady,  who  married  Tra- 
jan while  he  was  yet  a  private  man.  She  entered  Rome  in  the 
procession  with  her  husband  when  he  was  saluted  emperor, 
and  distinguished  herself  by  the  affkbility  of  her  behaviour,  her 
liamanity,  and  liberal  offices  to  the  poor  and  friendless.  She 
accompanied  Trajan  in  the  east,  and  at  his  death  she  brought 
back  his  ashes  to  Rome,  and  stiil  enjoyed  all  the  honours  and 
titles  of  a  Roman  empress  under  Adrian,  who,  by  her  means, 
had  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne.  At  her  death,  A.D.  122, 
she  was  ranked  among  the  goddesses,  and  received  divine  ho- 
nours, which  according  to  tlie  superstition  of  tlie  times,  she 
seemed  to  deserve,  from  her  regard  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  for  her  private  virtues. 

TITINIL'S  CAPITO,  hved  under  the  emperor  Trajan,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  a  writer  of  no  mean  character.  He 
described   the  deaths  of  illustrious  men,  among  whom  were 
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some  of  his  contemporaries  condemned,  without  doubt,  by 
][)omitian. 

PUBLIUS  iSLIUS  ADRIAN,  the  fifteenth  emperor  of 
Rome.  He  was  born  at  Rome,  A.D.  76,  and  left  an  orphan 
at  ten  years  of  age,  under  the  guardianship  of  Trajan,  mad 
CoeUus  Tatianus,  a  Roman  knight.  He  began  to  nerve  very 
early  in  the  armies,  was  tribune  of  a  legion  before  the  death  <n 
Domitian,  and  was  chosen  by  the  army,  to  carry  the  news  of 
Nerva*s  death  to  Trajan,  his  successor.  He  accompanied  Tm- 
jan  in  most  of  his  expeditions,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
second  war  against  the  Daci,  and  was  successively  appointed 
quaestor,  tribune  of  the  people,  praetor,  governor  of  Pannonia, 
consul,  and  governor  of  Syria.  After  the  siege  of  Atra  was 
raised,  Trajan  left  him  the  command  of  the  army,  and  when 
he  found  death  approaching,  adopted  him.  Adrian,  who  was 
then  at  Antioch,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Trajan*s  death,  de- 
clared himself  emperor,  A.  D.  117,  made  peace  with  the  Per- 
sians, and  from  generosity,  or  policy,  he  remitted  the  debta  of 
the  Roman  people,  which,  according  to  the  calculations  of 
those  who  have  reduced  them  to  modem  money,  amounted  to 
twenty-two  millions,  five  hundred  thousand  golden  crowns; 
and  that  the  people  might  be  under  no  apprehension  of  being 
called  to  an  account  for  them  afterwards,  burnt  all  the  bonds 
and  obligations  relating  to  those  debts.  There  are  medals  still 
extant  in  commemoration  of  this  fact,  in  which  he  is  repre- 
sented holding  a  flambeau  in  his  hand,  setting  fire  to  the 
bonds.  He  visited  all  the  provinces,  and  did  not  return  to 
Rome  till  the  year  118,  when  the  senate  decreed  him  a  triumph, 
and  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  father  of  his  country  ;  but 
he  refused  both,  and  desired  that  Trajan's  image  might  triumph. 
No  prince  travelled  more  than  Adrian,  there  being  hardly  one 
province  in  the  empire  which  he  did  not  visit.  In  1@0  he  went 
mto  Gaul ;  from  thence  he  went  over  to  Britain,  in  order  to 
subdue  the  Caledonians,  who  were  making  continual  inroads 
into  the  provinces.  Upon  his  arrival,  they  retired  toward  die 
north ;  he  advanced  however  as  far  as  York,  where  he  was 
diverted  firom  his  intended  conquest  by  the  description  some 
old  soldiers,  who  had  served  under  Agricola,  gave  him  of  the 
country.  In  hopes,  therefore,  of  keeping  them  quiet,  by  en- 
larging their  bounds  he  delivered  up  to  the  Caledonians,  ail  the 
lands  ^dng  between  the  two  Friths  and  the  Tyne ;  and  at  the 
same  time^  to  secure  the  Roman  province  from  their  future  in- 
cursions, built  the  famous  wall  which  still  bears  his  name.  Hav- 
ing thus  settled  affairs  in  Britain,  he  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Restorer  of  Britain, 
as  appears  by  some  medals.  He  soon  after  went  into  Spain,  to 
Mauritania,  and  at  length  into  the  east|^  where  he  quieted  the 
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commotions  raised  by  the  Parthians.  Having  visited  all  the 
"provuices  of  Asia,  he  returned  to  Athens  in  1^,  where  he  was 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Eleusinian  Ceres.  He  went  from 
tiience  to  Sicily,  to  view  the  phcenomena  of  Mount  i£tna,  and 
rajoy  the  extensive  prospect  from  its  top.  He  returned  to 
Rome  in  1^;  and  again  visited  Africa  and  the  east;  was  in 
Egypt  in  132;  re-visited  Syria  in  133,  returned  to  Athens  in 
134,  and  to  Rome  135.  The  persecution  against  the  Chris- 
tians was  very  violent  under  his  reign,  but  it  was  at  length  sus- 
Endedy  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrances  of  Quadratus, 
(hop  of  Athens,  and  Aristides,  two  Christian  philosophers, 
who  presented  the  emperor  with  some  books  in  favour  of  the 
Chrisitian  religion.  He  conquered  the  Jews,  and,  by  way  of 
insult,  erected  a  temple  to  Jupiter  on  Calvary,  placed  a  statue 
of  Adonis  in  Bethleliem,  and  caused  images  of  swine  to  be 
ensraven  on  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  At  last  he  was  seized 
wim  a  dropsy,  of  which  he  died  at  Bais,  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-first  of  his  reign.  The  Latin 
irerses  he  addressed  to  liis  soul  are  well  known.  There  are  some 
fragments  of  his  Latin  poems  extant,  and  some  of  his  Greek 
verses  in  the  Anthologia.  He  also  wrote  the  history  of  his  own 
life ;  to  which,  however,  he  did  not  put  his  name,  but  that  of 
Phlegon,  one  of  his  freed-men.  He  had  great  wit,  and  an 
extensive  memory ;  and  understood  the  sciences,  but  was  jealous 
of  others  who  excelled  in  them.  He  was  also  cruel,  envious, 
and  lascivious.  Antoninus  his  successor  obtained  his  apotheo- 
sis ;  and  prevented  tlie  recission  of  his  acts,  which  the  senate 
once  intended. 

JULIA  SABINA,  a  Roman  lady,  who  married  Adrian, 
by  means  of  Plotina,  the  wife  of  Trajan.  She  is  celebrated  for 
her  private  as  well  as  public  virtues.  Adrian  treated  her  with 
the  greatest  asperity,  though  he  had  received  from  her  the  im- 
perial purple,  and  the  empress  was  so  sensible  of  his  unkindness, 
that  she  boasted  in  his  presence  that  she  had  disdained  to  make 
him  a  frither,  lest  his  children  should  become  more  odious  or 
more  tyrannical  than  he  himself  was.  The  behaviour  of  Sabina 
It  last  so  exasperated  Adrian,  that  he  poisoned  her,  or  accord- 
ing to  some,  obliged  her  to  destroy  herself.  The  emperor  at 
that  time  laboured  under  a  mortal  disease,  and  therefore  he  was 
the  more  encouraged  to  sacrifice  Sabina  to  his  resentment,  that 
she  might  not  survive  him.  Divine  honours  were  paid  to  her 
memory.  She  died  after  she  had  been  married  thirty-eight 
years  to  Adrian,  A.  D.  138. 

TITUS  ALRELIUS  FULVIUS  BOIONIUS  ANTO- 
NINUS ANTONIUS  PIUS,  was  born  at  Lanuvium  in  Italy, 
A.  D.  86.  His  family  had  its  origin  from  Nismes,  in  Gaul,  and 
had  long  flourished  in  virtue  and  honour.  Both  his  grandfa-* 
thers  and  his  fiithcr  were  consids.     His  maternal  grandfather 
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Arriiu  Antoninus,  was  intimate  with  Fliny  the  younger,  aoi 
distinguished  himself  by  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  and 
his  attachment  to  letters.  It  was  in  his  house  that  the  young 
Titus  finished  his  education  after  the  death  of  his  father.  On 
arriving  at  manhood,  his  character  displayed  itself  in  the  moat 
advantageous  manner.  To  a  happy  pnysiognomy  he  joined  a 
cultivated  understanding,  eloquence,  mildness,  and  dignity  of 
manners,  and  all  the  virtues  of  the  heart  He  was  perfectly  free 
from  affectation  and  vain-glory,  simple  and  natural  in  his  tastes, 
and  guided  by  moderation  in  his  sentiments  and  actions. 

In  the  course  of  public  honours  to  which  his  birth  and  con- 
nections entitled  him,  he  rose  to  the  consulate,  A.  D.  ISO,  and 
was  afterwards  chosen  by  Adrian  to  be  one  of  the  four  con- 
mlars  between  whom  the  supreme  ma^stracy  of  Italy  was  di- 
vided. In  his  turn  he  became  proconsul  of  Asia,  in  which  hi^ 
trust  he  acquired  a  reputation  even  surpassing  that  of  his  grand- 
father Arrius  in  the  same  post.  On  nis  return  from  Aaia,  he 
was  much  in  the  council  and  confidence  of  Adrian,  and  always 
inclined  to  the  most  lenient  measures.  He  married  Aiink 
Faustina,  the  daughter  of  Annius  Verus,  a  lady  whose  ccmduct 
was  far  from  irreproachable ;  but  he  avoided  public  scandal, 
and  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  his  aged  fatner-in-law,  who 
was  accustomed  to  enter  the  senate  leaning  on  his  arm.  By  this 
marriage  he  had  two  daughters.  The  sons  died  young.  The 
eldest  daughter,  married  to  Lauria  Sylvanus,  died  when  Titus 
departed  from  his  Asiatic  government  The  other,  Faustina, 
was  married  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  afterwards  emperor. 

When  Adrian,  after  the  death  of  Verus,  determined  upon  the 
adoption  of  Antoninus,  he  found  some  difficulty  in  persuaiunghim 
to  accept  of  the  succession  to  so  vast  a  charge  as  tne  Roman  en^ 
pire ;  but  having  overcome  his  reluctance,  he  declared  his  nomina- 
tion in  presence  of  a  council  of  the  principal  senators,  on  February 
the  twenty-fifth,  A.  D.  138,  and  instantly  made  him  his  ccdfeague 
in  the  proconsular  and  tribunitial  authorities.  He  next  cauml 
Antoninus  to  adopt  the  son  of  Verus,'  then  seven  yean  of  age^ 
and  Marcus  Annius,  aftierwards  Aurehus,  a  kinsman  of  Adrian, 
and  nephew  to  his  own  wife,  then  aged  about  seventeen.  He 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  July  10th,  138;  with  the  univeiul 
applause  of  the  senate  and  people.  Let  us  figure  to  ourseh^es 
the  throne  filled  by  a  true  philosopher,  adorned  widi  every 
virtue,  and  free  from  every  vice ;  dedicating  his  whole  life  to 
the  public  good ;  affecting  no  marks  of  superiority ;  the  fiuiier 
of  his  country,  not  by  a  bare  title,  which  nas  often  been  pKO»> 
tituted  to  the  worst  of  emperors,  but  by  actions  more  honour- 
able than  all  titles,  and  we  shall  have  a  proper  idea  of  Antoni- 
mis.  At  the  begmning  of  his  reign,  Antoninus  gave  a  remark- 
able proof  of  his  clemency,  by  endeavouring  to  stop  all  enquiry 
into  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him.    "  How  uiuortunate  for 
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me/'  cried  h^,  "  should  it  be  found  that  I  am  hated  by  n  great 
number  of  my  fellow-citizens !  '*    Though  he  could  not  prevent 
the  course  of  justice  against  the  principals,  he  forbad  all  inquiry 
after  their  accomplices^  and  took  under  his  special  protection 
the  son  of  Attiliusy  one  of  the  chief  conspirators.    Some  com* 
motions  which  arose  in  various  parts  of  the  eimpire  were  without 
mudhi  difficulty  appeased  by  his  lieutenants.    In  Britain,  the  in* 
cursioDS  of  the  Brigantines  were  repressed;  and  the  boundaries 
of  the  Roman  provinces  were  extended  by  building  a  new  wall 
to  the  north  of  that  of  Adrian,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Esk, 
to  that  of  the  Tweed.     He  was  not  only  frugal  of  the  revenue, 
but  looked  upon  his  own  possessions  as  the  property  of  the 
state.    His  wife^  Faustina,  reproaching  him  with  lavishing  his 
patrimony,  in  order  to  save  the  public  money,  he  replied,  ^^  Since 
we  attained  to  the  empire,  we  have  no  longer  any  thing  that  we  . 
can  call  our  own."    This  economy  led  him  to  withdraw  several 
pensions  which  had  been  given  undeservedly ;   ^'  For,"  said  he, 
''nothing'  can  be  more  scandalous  and  cruel,  than  to  sufler  the 
commonwealth  to  be  devoured  by  those  who  have  done  it  no 
service."  With  all  this  he  was  entirely  free  from  avarice,  or  the 
desire  of  hoarding,  and  he  readily  expended  considerable  sums 
in  works  of  ornament  and  utility,  and  even  on  the  pleasures  o 
the  people*    On  the  whole,  the.  reign  of  Antoninus  was  uncom 
Bomy  pacific ;  and  he  made  good  a  saying  of  Scipio,  which 
he  frequently  repeated,  ''  That  he  preferred  saving  the  life  of 
one  citizen  to  destroying  athousanrenemies." 

He  devoted  his  whole  time  and  care  to  the  good  government 
of  the  state  in  all  its  parts,  extending  his  vigilance  to  the  remo* 
tett  districts,  and  every  where  protecting  the  people  from  op- 
pressions, and  promoting  their  welfare.    He  loved  to  lay  before 
the  senate  the  motives  of  all  his  actions ;  and  in  his  mode  of 
living  and  conversing,  he  adopted  that  air  of  equality,  and  those 
popular  manners,  which  had  distinguished  his  predecessors^ 
Trajan  and  Adrian.     The  sweetness  of  his  temper  was  mani- 
iested  on  numerous  occasiimh^f  indignity  offered  to  himself; 
and  no  professed  philosopher  could  surpass  him  in  the  forgive- 
ness of  injuries.  Under  his  reign,  the  race  of  informers  was  ab- 
solutely aboU^ed ;  in  consequence,  never  were  condemnations 
and  confiscations  more  rare.    Various  public  calamities  hap- 
pei^  in  his  time ;  dearths,  inundations,  nres,  and  earthquakes ; 
aH  which  he  relieved  with  the  utmost  beneficence.    Of  his 
IwiMlings,  the  most  remarkable  in  Rome  was  a  temple  in  honour 
<»f  Adrian.    It  is  probable  that  Nismes  was  indebted  to  him 
Sat  those  magnificent  decorations  which  still  distinguish  it,  the 
amphitheatre  and  aqueduct.  This  emperor,  like  bis  predecessor, 
iflCerested  himself  in  the  improvement  of  jurisprudence ;  and  he 
instituted  three  decrees^  which  display  a  laudable  spirit  of 
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equily.  The  first  wa^,  that  no  one  should  be  again  prosecuted 
on  a  charge  of  which  he  had  been  once  acquitted;  the  second, 
that  the  children  of  a  pierson  become  a  Roman  citizen,  who  were 
not  so  themselves,  should  not,  as  was  formerly  the  kw,  forfeit 
their  inheritance  to  the  treasury;  the  third,  that  a  woman,  pto^ 
flecuted  for  adultery  by  her  husband,  should  have  a  right  to  le- 
criminate.  He  also  issued  rescripts  in  favour  of  the  Qiristians, 
to  protect  them  from  popular  rage  and  legal  injustice.  One  of 
these,  addressed  to  the  people  of  Asia  Minor,  is  extant  in 
-Eusebius,  (Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iv.)  and  bears  an  honourable  tes- 
timony to  their  character. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  reputation  for  wisdom  and  justice, 
which  Antoninus  by  such  a  conduct  acquired,  should  spread 
through  all  the  countries  of  the  German  empire,  and  give  him 
a  weight  and  authority  which  force  could  not  have  bestowed^ 
Some  of  the  neighbouring  kings  came  to  salute  him !  and  ap- 
pointed him  arbiter  of  their  differences.  The  king  of  Parthia 
was  prevented  from  making  war  upon  the  Armenians  bv  a  sim- 
ple letter  from  him ;  and  the  Lazr  i,  the  people  of  Colcnis,  ele- 
vated Pacorus  to  their  thronCr^c  .1  his  recommendation.  His 
private  life  was  frugal  and  modest ;  his  table  decent;  his  amuse- 
ments innocent  and  scarcely  a  spot  can  be  discovered  to  tar- 
nish the  purit;  ^^'  hi^  character.  Perhaps  he  was  too  indulgent 
towards  an  ui  ''^rthV^^ife,  who  certainly  did  not  deserve  those 
divine  honours  ivhich  liSSi^^hed  upon  her  memory.  His  mi- 
nute exactness  was  ridiculeo^by  some  who  were  not  aware  of 
the  advantages  of  such  a  quality  in  the  management  of  compli- 
cated concerns.  Soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  he  ma- 
nifested his  esteem  for  the  opening  virtues  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
by  marrying  him  to  his  daughter,  Faustina,  and  declared  him 
CfsBsar.  In  course  of  time,  he  accumulated  all  sorts  of  honours 
upon  him,  and  was  repaid  by  the  profoundest  submission,  and 
a  true  filial  attachment.  Aurelius  never  left  him,  and  shared 
with  him  all  the  cares  of  government,  without  the  least  um- 
brage or  suspicion  on  either  part.  In  this  state  of  domestic 
and  public  tranquillity  he  reached  his  seventy-fourth  year,  when, 
fai  the  month  of  March,  A.  D.  161,  at  his  favourite  country  seat 
of  Lori,  he  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  the  fatal  event  of  which  he  soon 
foresaw.  Summoning  the  great  ofiicers  of  state,  he  confirmed 
in  their  presence  his  choice  of  Aurelius  as  a  successor,  and 
caused  the  imperial  ensigns  to  be  carried  to  him.  In  a  delirium 
which  soon  ensued,  all  his  thoughts  were  turned  on  the  com- 
monwealth, and  he  deprecated  the  anger  of  the  kings  whom  he 
supposed  hostile  to  it.  In  a  lucid  interval  he  gave  as  a  watch-» 
word  to  the  prastorian  tribune,  jEqtidnimiias,  and  then  placidly 
expired,  havmg  reigned  twenty-^two  years,  seven  montns,  and 
twenty-six  days.     His  ashes  were  deposited  in  the  tomb  of 
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Adrian,  and  divine  honours  were  unanimoiisly  decreed  by  the 
senate  to  his  memory.  The  death  of  the  fajtner  of  his  countrfi 
though  at  so  mature  an  age>  was  lamented  throughout  the  em- 
pire as  a  public  calamity^  and  his  praises  were  universally 
sounded.  He  made  the  name  of  Antoninus  so  respectable  that, 
for  near  a  century,  die  emperors  assumed  it  as  a  title  of  honour, 
like  that  of  Augustus ;  few  were  capable  of  supporting  it  in  its 
native  lustre.  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  senate  consecrated  to 
his  memory  a  sculptured  pillar,  still  subsisting  as  one  of  the 
principal  ornaments  of  Rome,  under  the  name  of  the  Aniomne 

ANNA  GALERIA  FAUSTINA,  the  Elder,  was  the  daugh- 
ter  of  Annius  Verus,  and  the  wife  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Notwith- 
standing her  debaucheries,  the  emperor  would  not  divorce  her. 
She  died  in  141.  Her  daughter  was  the  wife  of  Marcus  Au- 
rdhis,  and  exceeded  her  mother  in  dissoluteness.  She  died  in 
175. 

DECEB  ALUS,  one  of  the  barbarian  kings,  who  contended 
with  the  greatest  success  ag:'4nst  the  power  of  the  Roman  em- 
]Mre.     He  was  raised  to  the  *^.rone  of  Dacia  on  account  of  his 
military  talents,  about  the  period  in  which  Domitian  was  sove- 
reiCT  of  Rome.    In  the  war  that  commence!^  -^bout  the  year 
A.  i>.  86,  he   frequently  defeated  the  Roif.  '^  '3,  with  great 
slaughter ;  and  in  one  instance  prevented,  b;     tratagem,  the 
enemy  from  advancing  to  his  own  capital,  Vy  felling  a  great 
number  of  trees,  and  covering  their  trunks  with  armour,  so  as 
to  appear  like  soldiers.     Shortly  after  Domitian  sought  for 
peace,  to  which  Decebalus  acceded,  upon  condition  tnat  he 
should  receive  from  the  emperor's  own  hand  a  diadem,  and  a 
yearly  tribute,  under  the  form  and  title  of  a  pension,  which 
was  regularly  paid  till  the  time  of  Trajan,   who  not  only  re- 
fused to  be  tributary  to  the  Dacians,  but  entered  his  country 
with  a  powerful  army,  and  was  completely  victorious,     Dece- 
bahis  was  obliged  to  submit  to  very  humiliating  terms  for  the 
sake  of  peace ;  he  agreed  to  give  up  his  arms,  and  dismantle 
his  fortresses.     Scarcely,  however,  had  the  emperor  departed, 
before  the  Dacian  king  prepared  for  new  hostilities,  and  defied 
the  power  of  Rome.     Trajan  was  again  successliil,  and  Dece- 
balus, who  found  himself  unequal  to  the  open  contest,  deter- 
mined to  destroy  by  treachery  and  assassination  him  whom  he 
dared  not  meet  in  the  field ;  for  this  purpose  he  perfidiously 
got  possession  of  Longinus,  the  favourite  officer  of  the  Roman 
emperor,  and  endeavoured,  by  bribes  and  by  threats,  to  make 
'use  of  him  as  the  instrument  of  his  master's  death.     Longinus 

(referred  the  life  of  his  king  to  his  own,  and,  by  poison,  freed 
imself  from  the  power  of  his  enemy.  Trajan  now  built  his 
celebrated  bridge  over  the  Danube,  completely  conquered  Da- 
cia, and  took  possession  of  its  capital.     Decebalus,  seeing  no 
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chance  of  escaping  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor^  put  an  end 
to  his  own  Ufe ;  and  with  him  terminated  the  independence  of 
Dacia^  which  was  afterwards  a  mere  Roman  province.  He 
had  concealed  the  vast  treasures  which  he  had  accumulated, 
but  these  were  discovered  to  the  conquetor,  and  were  found 
more  than  equal  to  the  expence  of  a  war.  In  the  early  part  of 
life  Decebalus  had  the  character  of  being  equally  wise  in  council, 
and  prompt  in  action ;  skilful  in  all  the  manoeuvres  of  war, 
possessed  of  vigour  to  improve  a  victory,  aAd  constancy  to  re* 
pair  a  defeat 

RHADAMISTUS,  the  son  of  Pharasmanes,  king  of  Iberia. 
He  put  to  death  his  uncle  Mithridates,  whose  daughter,  Zenobia, 
he  had  married.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Parthians,  on  which 
he  stabbed  his  wife ;  for  which  his  father  caused  him  to  be  put 
to  death,  A.  D.  52. 

BRITAIN, 

BRAN,  the  son  of  Llyr,  and  father  of  Caradog,  or  Carac- 
tacus,  king  of  Britain,  is  classed  with  Prydain  and  Dyn-waD, 
as  the  three  who  consolidated  the  form  of  elective  monarchy  in 
Britain.  When  his  son  was  delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  Bran 
and  his  fkmily  were  carried  to  Rome,  where  they  embraced  the 
Christian  religion,  which,  at  their  return,  tney  introduced 
among  their  countrymen.    Bran  died  about  the  year  A.  D.  80. 

CAJRACTACUS,  a  renowned  king  of  the  ancient  British 
people  called  Silures,  inhabiting  South  Wales.  Having  vali- 
antly defended  his  country  seven  years  against  the  Romans,  he 
was  at  last  defeated ;  and  flying  to  Cartismandua,  queen  of  the 
Brigantes,  was  by  her  treacherously  delivered  up  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  led  in  triiunph  to  the  emperor  Claudius,  then  at 
York;  where  his  noble  behaviour,  and  heroic,  but  pathetic 
speech,  obtained  him  not  only  his  liberty,  but  the  esteem  of  the 
emperor,  A.  D.  52.  Buchanan,  Monipenny,  and  other  an- 
cient Scots  historians,  make  this  heroic  prince  one  of  the  Scots 
monarchs ;  nephew  and  successor  to  king  Metellanus ;  and  say 
that  he  was  elected  general  of  the  united  army  of  Scots,  Picts, 
and  Britons. 

CARTISMANDUA,  queen  of  the  Brigantes,  the  famous 
betrayer  of  the  brave  Caractacus.  She  was  also  false  to  her 
husband,  Venutius ;  but  at  last  met  with  the  reward  of  her 
perfidies ;  being  taken  prisoner  by  Corbred  I.  king  of  Scots, 
and  buried  alive  about  A.  D.  57. 

BELYN,  son  of  Cynvelyn,  a  British  prince,  and  chief  of 
one  of  the  three  splendid  retinues  of  Britain,  because  they  em- 
bodied their  troops  at  their  own  expence.  He  served  under 
Caradog,  or  Caractacus,  till  that  kmg  was  delivered  to  the 
Homans. 
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CYNOBELINE,  a  king  of  the  South  Britons,  who  flou- 
fished  m  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  fought  several  battles  with 
Ae  Romans  under  Plautius,  the  prastor ;  about  A.  D.  43 — 46. 

ARVIRAGUS,  a  British  king,  flourished,  according  to 
Geoffirey  of  Monmouth,  and  other  native  writers,  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Claudius;  but  a  line  in  the  satirist  Juvenal,  ia 
supposed  to  prove  that  he  was  Uving  in  the  time  of  DomitiaiL 
That  poet,  representing  the  base  Vejento,  as  breaking  out  into 
a  prophetic  aaulation  of  the  emperor,  for  some  trifling  omen^ 
Bakes  him  say,  \ 

Regem  aliquem  capies,  ant  de  temone  Britanno 
Excidet  Arviragus«  Sat.  iv«  Lib.  1£6. 

I  see  some  captive  king ;  or  tumbling  down, 
Arviragus  desert  his  British  car. 

But  it  is  suiBciently  probable,  that  the  name  of  Arviragus,  as 
a  British  chief,  or  king  of  renown,  might  be  used  in  a  general 
sense  in  this  instance,  without  regard  to  his  being  actually  liv- 
ing or  dead ;  just  as  in  the  veiy  same  satire,  Juvenal  calls  Do- 
Biitian,  the  bald  Nero.     Geoffrey,  indeed,  gives  a  manifestly 
ftbuloua  account  of  Arviragus,  of  which  some  parts,  however, 
may  be  true ;  as,  that  he  was  the  younger  son  of  Kymbeline ; 
thiU,  after  the  death  of  his  father  and  brother,  he  headed  the 
Britons  ;  that,  on  the  departure  of  Claudius,  he  raised  himself 
to  the  state  of  an  independent  prince ;  that  he  was  engaged  in 
a  war  against  Vespasian,  and  made  a  compromise  with  him ; 
and  that  at  length  ne  ruled  over  the  Britons  to  a  good  old  age, 
and,  after  his  death,  was  buried  at  Gloucester,  in  a  temple 
which  he  had  erected  to  the  honour  of  the  emperor  Claudius. 

MARIUS,  an  ancient  British  monarch,  the  son  of  king  Ar- 
viragus, whom  he  succeeded,  A.  D.  74.  He  conquered  the 
Picts,  and  erected  a  stone  upon  Stanmere,  in  memory  of  his 
victory.  Dr.  Anderson  says,  he  married  a  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  queen  Boadicea.  He  died,  A.  D.  125,  after  having 
reigned  51  years. 

BOADICEA,  a  British  queen  in  the  time  of  Nero,  wife  to 
Prasutagus,  king  of  the  Iceni,  that  is,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Huntingdonshire.  Prasutagus,  in  order  to  secure 
the  friendship  and  protection  of  Nero  to  his  wife  and  family, 
left  the  emperor  and  his  daughter  co-heirs.  But  no  sooner  was 
he.  in  the  grave,  than  the  emperor's  ofKcers  seized  upon  his 
effects  in  their  master's  name.  Boadicea,  widow  of  the  de- 
ceased king,  strongly  remonstrated  against  these  unjust  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  her  complaints  were  so  iar  from  being  heard,  or 
her  grievances  redressed,  that  she  found  herself  exposed  to 
ferther  wrongs  and  injuries.    For,  being  a  woman  of  high  spirit. 
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she  resented  her  ill  usage  in  such  terms^  as  provoked  the  offi- 
cers to  treat  her  in  the  most  barbarous  manner;  they  caused 
her  to  be  publicly  scourged,  and  her  daughter's  innocence  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  their  barbarity. 

This  story  soon  spread  through  the  island,  and  the  public 
indignation  was  so  generally  raised,  that  all,  excepting  London, 
agreed  to  revolt.  The  Roman  historians  themselves  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  universal  violence  and  injustice  of  the  emperor's 
officers,  gave  the  Britons  sufficient  reason  to  lay  aside  their 
private  animosities,  aid  the  queen  to  revenge  her  wrongs,  and 
recover  her  own  liberty. 

Boadicea,  inspired  with  implacable  hatred  ageunst  the  Ro- 
mans, put  herfeif  at  their  head,  and  earnestly  exhorted  them 
to  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  Roman  general,  then 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  by  putting  these  foreign  oppressors  all  to 
the  sword.  They  readily  embraced  the  proposal,  and,  on  a 
sudden,  flew  with  the  utmost  fury  upon  the  Romans  wherever 
they  found  them  dispersed  in  their  colonies,  which  were  more 
curiously  embellished  with  fine  buildings  than  strengthened  with 
fortifications,  destroying  all,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex ; 
and  so  violent  was  the  rage  of  the  exasperated  people,  that  the 
most  horrible  cruelties  were  practised  on  this  occasion.  Not  a 
single  Roman  that  came  within  their  reach  escaped  their  fury ; 
and  no  less  than  seventy  thousand  perished. 

Paulinus,  in  the  mean  time,  suddenly  returning,  marched 
against  the  revolted  Britons,  who  had  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand,  or,  according  to  Dion  Cassius,  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  strong,  under  the  conduct  of  Boadicea,'  and 
Venutius  her  general.  The  fine  person  of  Boadicea,  large,  fair, 
and  dignified,  with  her  undaunted  courage,  persuaded  the  peo- 
ple that  she  must  have  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  general;  and, 
eager  for  the  engagement  with  Paulinus,  w£K>se  army  consisted 
of  no  more  than  ten  thousand  men,  she  expected  to  satiate  her 
revenge,  by  the  utter  destruction  of  so  inconsiderable  an  enemy. 
Meanwhile,  Paulinus  was  in  great  trouble ;  the  ninth  legion 
had  been  just  defeated  by  the  enemy.  Psenius  Posthiunus,  at 
the  head  of  a  large  detacnment  of  the  second,  refused  to  join 
him ;  so  that  he  had  the  choice  but  of  two  expedients,  either 
to  march  with  his  little  army  into  the  open  field  against  his  nu- 
merous enemies,  or  shut  himself  up  in  the  town  and  wait  for 
them.  At  first  he  chose  the  latter,  and  staid  in  London,  but 
soon  altered  his  resolution.  And,  instead  of  retiring  from  the 
Britons,  who  were  now  on  the  march  towards  him,  resolved  to 
meet  them.  The  field  of  battle  he  pitched  upon,  was  a  nap- 
row  tract  of  ground,  facing  a  large  plain,  where  they  encamped, 
and  his  rear  was  secured  by  a  forest.  The  Britons  traversed 
the  plain  in  large  bodies,  exulting  in  their  numbers,  and  secure 
of  victory.    They  had  brought  their  wives  and  children  in  wag* 
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ffODi,  to  be  gpectators  of  their  actions  in  the  battle^  and  placed 
Aem  round  their  entrenchments.  Boadicea,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  not  idle,  but  mounting  her  chariot,  with  her  two  daughters, 
rode  up  and  down  through  the  sever^  squadrons  of  her  army, 
i4iom  she  addressed  to  me  following  efilect.  That  it  was  not 
the  first  time  the  Britons  had  been  victorious,  under  the  con- 
duct of  their  queen.  That,  for  her  part,  she  came  not  there  as 
one  descended  of  royal  blood,  not  to  fight  for  empire  or  riches, 
but  as  one  of  the  common  neople,  to  avenge  the  loss  of  their 
liberty,  the  wrongs  of  herself  and  children.  That  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  Romans  was  at  its  height ;  and  that  the  gods  had 
already  begun  to  punish  them,  so  mat  instead  of  bein^  able  to 
withstand  me  attack  of  a  victorious  army,  the  very  shouts  of 
so  many  thousands  would  put  them  to  flight.  That  if  the  Bri- 
tons would  but  consider  the  number  of  their  forces,  or  the  mo- 
tives of  the  war,  they  would  resolve  to  vanqubh  or  die.  That 
it  was  much  better  to  fall  honourably  in  defence  of  liberty,  than 
be  again  exposed  to  the  outrages  of  the  Romans.  Such, 
at  least,  was  her  resolution ;  as  for  the  men,  they  might,  if 
tbey  pleased,  live  and  be  slaves.  At  the  end  of  her  speech, 
die  is  said  to  have  let  loose  a  hare,  which  she  had  concealed, 
as  an  omen  of  victor  v. 

While  Boadicea  thus  laboured  to  animate  her  Britons  to  be- 
lunre  with  their  wonted  bravenr,  Paulinus  was  no  less  assiduous 
in  preparing  his  troops  for  the  encounter.  The  Britons  ex- 
pected his  soldiers  to  be  daunted  at  their  number ;  but  when 
they  saw  them  advance,  with  short  steps,  sword  in  hand,  with- 
out discovering  any  fear,  their  hearts  began  to  fail  them,  and 
they  fell  into  disorder,  which  continually  increased,  it  not  being 
in  the  power  of  their  commanders  to  lead  them  back  to  the 
charge.  The  Romans,  observing  their  consternation,  pushed 
the  advantage  with  great  fury,  and  threw  their  army  into  a 
confusion  past  the  possibility  of  recovery.  They  gave  no  quar- 
ter, and  eighty  thousand  perished. 

Boadicea,  indeed,  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors ;  but,  unable  to  survive  the  remembrance  of  tliis  terrible 
defeat,  either  fell  a  victim  to  despair  or  poison. 


SCOTLAND. 

CORBRED  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  succeeded  his  brother 
Caractacus.  He  punished  the  treachery  of  Cartismnndua,  bv 
burying  her  aUve.  Corbrcd  died  in  peace,  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  72. 

DARDANUS,  succeeded  to  the  Scottish  throne  on  the 
death  of  Corbrcd  I.  He  proving  a  cruel  tyrant,  was  beheaded 
by  his  nobles,  A.  D.  76. 

CORBRED  II.,  king  of  Scotland,  sirnamed  Galgacus,  sue- 
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ceeded  Dardanus.  In  his  reign  the  invaaion  by  Agricola  took 
place,  against  whom  he  displayed  his  extraordinary  yalour. 
Corbred  died,  A.  D.  110,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  reign. 

LUGTACUS,  succeeded  his  father  Corbred,  on  the  Scot- 
tish throne,  A.  D.  110,  and  proving  a  cruel  tyrant,  was  killed 
by  his  nobles,  A.  D.  1 13. 

MOGALLUS,  succeeded  his  cousin  Lugtacus,  on  the  thtone 
of  Scotland.  In  his  reign  Adrian  came  into  Britain.  He  was 
murdered  by  his  nobles. 

RELiaiON. 

As  this  is  the  period  in  which  the  important  events  of  the 
advent  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  introduction  of  his  holy  ftJSr 
gion,  took  place  in  the  world,  we  shall  proceed  to  delineate  the 
principal  characters  concerned  in  the  introduction,  and  in  the 
opposal  of  this  greatest  of  blessings  to  the  human  race.  The 
reader  will  perceive  that  the  chronological  order  is  not  etrictljr 
attended  to,  as  it  has  been  thought  necessary  occasionally  to 
depart  from  it,  for  the  better  preserving  of  the  concatenation 
<of  events.  From  this  time  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  up  a  l^ga- 
lar  class  under  the  denomination  of  religion. 

HEROD  AGRIPPA  II.,  son  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  was 
made  king  of  Chalcis,  but  three  or  four  years  after,  he  was 
deprived  of  it  by  Claudius,  who  gave  him  other  provinces  in- 
stead of  it.  In  the  war  Vespasian  carried  on  against  the  Jews, 
Herod  sent  him  a  succour  of  two  thousand  men;  by  which  it 
appears,  that  though  a  Jew  by  religion,  he  was  yet  earnestly 
devoted  to  the  Romans,  whose  assistance  indeed  he  wanted 
to  secure  the  peace  of  his  own  kingdom.  He  lived  to  the  third 
year  of  Trajan,  and  died  at  Rome  A.  D.  100.  He  was  the 
seventh  and  last  king  of  the  family  of  Herod  the  Grreat.  It 
was  before  him  and  Berenice,  his  sister  and  wife,  that  St.  Paul 
pleaded  his  cause  at  Caesarea. 

St.  Paul  pleaded  his  cause  before  him  with  so  much  elo^ 
quence,  that  Agrippa  acknowledged  he  had  ^'almost  persuad- 
ed him  to  be  a  Christian."  He  was  greatly  disliked  by  the  Jews, 
and  died  at  Rome  about  A.  D.  94. 

CLAUDIUS  FELIX,  successor  to  Cumanus  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Judasa.  Felix  found  means  to  solicit  and  engage  Dru- 
silla,  sister  of  Agrippa  the  younger,  to  leave  her  husband 
Azyzus,  king  of  the  jBmessenians,  and  to  marry  him,  A.  D.  fiS. 
Feux  sent  to  Rome,  Eleazer,  son  of  Dinaeus,  captain  of  a  band 
of  robbers,  who  had  committed  great  ravages  in  Palestine ;  he 
procured  the  death  of  Jonathan,  the  high-priest,  who  setae- 
times  freely  represented  to  him  his  duty ;  he  defeated  a  boAb^  ii 
three  thousand  men,  whom  an  Egyptian,  a  false  prophet,  had 
assembled  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives.    St.  Paul  being  brought 
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to  Cgsarea,  where  Felix  usually  resided,  was  well  treated  by 
Fdix,  who  permitted  his  friends  to  see  hinii  and  render  him 
lerrices,  hoping  the  Apostle  would  procure  his  redemption  by 
a  gum  of  money.  Felix  did  not  think  it  convenient  either  to 
condemn  Paul,  or  to  set  him  at  liberty,  when  the  Jews  accused 
him.  He  adjourned  the  determination  of  this  affair  till  the 
srmal  of  Lysias,  who  commanded  the  troops  at  Jerusalem^ 
where  he  had  taken  Paul  into  custody,  and  who  was  exacted 
a  Cassarea.  Acts  xxvii.  26, 2!7,  &c.  xxiv.  1,  2,  3,  &c.  This 
happened,  A.  D.  58. 

Obe  day,  Felix,  with  his  wife  Drusilla,  who  was  a  Jewess, 
KDt  for  Paul,  and  desired  him  to  explain  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Quilt.    The  Apostle  spoke  with  his  usual  boldness,  and  dis* 
eoursed  to  them  on  justice,  chastity,  and  the  last  judgment. 
FeBx  trembled,  and  remanded  him  to  his  confinement.    He  af- 
terwards caused  Paul  to  be  brought  to  him  occasionally,  as  if 
he  were  disposed  to  receive  his  instructions.    He  detained  Paul 
two  years  at  Caesarea,  and  was  glad  of  this  opportunity  to 
oblige  the  Jews,  who  were  extremely  dissatisfied  with  his  go- 
rerament.    He  was  recalled  to  Rome,  A.  D.  60,   and  many 
Jews  eoing  thither  to  complain  of  the  extortions  and  violence 
oomimtted  by  him  in  Judaea,  he  would  certainly  have  been  put 
to  death,  if  his  brother  Pallas,  who  had  been  Claudius's  slave, 
and  was  now  his  freed-man,  had  not  preserved  him.    Felix  was 
succeeded  in  the  government  of  Judaea,  by  Porcius  Festus. 

AZ  YZUS,  king  of  the  Emessenians,  married  Drusilla,  a  pro- 
selyted Jewess,  daughter  to  the  elder  Agrippa,  and  sister  to 
the  younger.  But  Felix,  proconsul  of  Judaea,  happening  to 
fill  in  love  with  her,  took  ner  by  force  from  her  husband,  and 
kept  her  publicly ;  and  for  this  reason,  St.  Paul,  ha\ing  several 
conferences  with  Felix,  discoursed  with  him  about  temperance 
and  judgment  to  come. 

II£RODIAS,  daughter  of  Aristobulus  and  Berenice,  sister 
to  king  Agrippa,  and  grand-daughter  to  Herod  the  Great. 
Her  first  husband  was  her  uncle,  Herod  Philip,  by  whom  she 
had  Salome.  Herodias  having  accepted  the  proposals  of  Herod 
Antipas,  her  uncle,  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  of  marrying  her  when 
he  returned  from  Rome,  she  removed  from  Philip's  house  into 
that  of  Antipas,  together  with  her  daughter  Salome.  As  John 
the  Baptist  censured  this  incestuous  marriage,  Matt.  xiv.  3, 
Mark  vi.  17,  Antipas  onlercd  him  to  be  imprisoned.  Some 
time  after,  Herodias  suggested  to  her  dancing  daughter,  Salome, 
to  ask  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  accordingly  be- 
headed. Herodias,  mortified  to  see  her  husband  tetrarch  only, 
while  her  bnjther  Agrippa,  whom  she  had  known  in  a  state  of 
indigence  and  humiliation,  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  king ; 
persuaded  her  husband  Antipas  to  visit  Rome,  and  desire  of 
the  emperor  Caius,  the  royal  title.     But  Agrippa,  still  more 
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meanly  jealous,  sent  his  servant  with  letters  to  the  emperor,  ihh 
porting  that  Herod  in  his  arsenals  had  arms  with  which  to  arm 
seventy  thousand  men.  Antipas,  unable  to  deny  thb  fact,  was 
banished  to  Lyons.  Caius,  understanding  that  Herodias,  who 
accompanied  her  husband,  was  sister  to  Agrippa,  was  inclined 
to  pardon  her;  but  she  chose  rather  to  follow  her  husband  in 
the  calamity  which  she  had  brought  upon  him,  than  to  owe  any 
thing  to  her  brother's  fortune. 

SALOME,  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  and  Herod  Philip, 
who  is  known  in  Scripture,  though  not  by  this  name,  to  have, 
at  the  instigation  of  her  mother,  asked  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist  of  her  imcle,  Herod  Antipas,  who  had  promised  to 
give  her  whatever  she  would  ask.  Salome  married  Herod  the 
tetrarch,  her  uncle,  Herod  the  Great ;  and  afterwards  Aristo- 
bulus,  the  son  of  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  by  whom  she  had 
several  children 

ANNAS,  or  ANN  ANUS,  the  son  of  Seth,  high  priest  of 
the  Jews,  and  father-in-law  to  Caiaphas,  who  also  enjoyed  that 
office.  Both  of  them  were  persecutors  of  our  Lord  and  his 
Apostles.  Annas  was  high  priest  eleven  vears  in  all,  but  as 
that  office  was  then  only  annual,  he  was  alternately  succeeded 
by  his  son-in-law,  and  four  of  his  sons,  under  Augustus  and 
Tiberius. 

CAIAPHAS,  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  succeeded  Simony 
the  son  of  Camith,  about  A.  D.  16 ;  or,  as  Calmet  thinks,  in 
A.  D.  ^  ;  and  married  the  daughter  of  Annas,  who  was  con- 
joined with  him  in  the  priestly  office.  His  iniquitous  conduct 
with  regard  to  our  Saviour,  with  his  strong,  though  undesigned 
expression  of  the  necessity  of  one  dying  to  save  others,  are  re- 
corded by  the  Evangelists.  About  two  years  after  our  Savi- 
our's death,  Caiaphas  and  Pilate  were  both  deposed  by  Vitel- 
lius  then  governor  of  Syria,  and  afterwards  emperor ;  where- 
upon Caiaphas,  unable  to  bear  this  disgrace,  superadded  to  the 
stings  of  his  conscience,  killed  himself. 

ALEXANDER  LYSIMACHUS,  Alabarch  of  Alexan- 
dria,  brother  of  the  famous  Philo.  He  was  supposed  to  be  die 
richest  Jew  of  his  age,  and  gave  many  valuable  mfts  to  the 
temple.  He  was  imprisoned  by  Caligula,  probably  for  refusing 
to  worship  that  mad  tyrant ;  and  continued  in  prison  till  the 
accession  of  Claudius,  who  liberated  him.  He  is  supposed  to 
be  tlie  Alexander  mentioned  in  Acts  iv.  6. 

ANANIAS,  the  son  of  Nebedeus,  succeeded  Joseph,  the 
son  of  Camith,  as  high  priest  of  the  Jews  about  A.  D.  48. 
Quadratus,  the  Roman  governor  of  Syria,  having  quelled  some 
disturbances  raised  by  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  sent  Ananias 
to  Rome  to  answer  for  his  conduct  during  these  commotions. 
But  whatever  concern  Ananias  had  in  the  business,  he  made 
buch  a  defence  as  satisfied  the  emperor  Claudius,  who  allowed 
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lum  to  return  home  in  his  pontifical  character.  His  treatment, 
however,  of  Paul^  when  brought  before  him  some  time  after 
this,  (recorded  Acts  xxiii.  2.)  sufficiently  characterizes  him  as  a 
jMitial  and  unjust  judge.  His  general  conduct  was  of  a  piece 
irith  it.  When  Albinus  succeeded  Festus  in  the  government 
rf  Judsel^  Ananias,  by  ingratiating  himself  into  his  favour, 
procured  impunity  from  a  number  of  his  friends  who  plundered 
the  country.  At  the  same  time  vast  numbers  of  outrageous 
issassins infested  Judaea;  whenever  any  of  their  party  feU  into 
die  hands  of  the  governor,  they  apprehended  some  of  the  high 
priest's  friends,  and  once  Eleazer  nis  son ;  that  to  obtain  the 
rescue  of  his  friends,  he  might  procure  from  the  governor  the 
enlargement  of  their  associates.  At  last,  Eleazer,  putting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  body  of  mutineers,  who  seized  on  the 
temple,  and  prohibiting  to  offer  sacrifices  for  the  emperor,  the 
assassins  joined  him.  They  pulled  down  Ananias's  house,  and 
finding  himself  and  one  of  his  sons  hid  in  an  aqueduct,  they 
kiDed  them  both. 

ANANUS,  the  Younger,  a  Sadducee,  was  appointed  high- 
priest  of  the  Jews  by  Agrippa,  the  younger,  about  A.  D.  60. 
Josephus  represents  him  as  fierce  and  haughty  in  his  behaviour, 
and  extremely  resolute  and  daring ;  and  as  belonging  to  the 
tectof  the  Sadducees,  who  were,  above  all  other  Jews,  cruel  in 
thdr  judicial  sentences.  Upon  the  death  of  Festus,  the  Roman 
governor,  and  before  the  arrival  of  Albinus,  appointed  to  be 
nis  successor,  Ananus  called  a  council,  and  bringing  before  it 
James,  our  Lord's  brother,  and  some  others,  he  accused  them 
S8  transgressors  of  the  laws,  and  had  them  stoned  to  death. 
Josephus  says,  that  many  were  offended  at  this  proceeding. 
Some,  he  says,  went  running  to  meet  Albinus,  who  was  coming 
£pom  Alexandria,  and  put  him  in  mind  that  Ananus  had  no  right 
to  call  a  council  without  his  leave.     Albinus  approving  of  what 
they  said,  wrote  a  very  angry  letter  to  Ananus,  threatening  to 
punish  him  for  what  he  had  done,  and  king  Agrippa  took  away 
from  him  the  priesthood,  after  he  had  enjoyed  it  three  months, 
and  put  in  Jesus,  the  son  of  Damnseus.     Dr.  Lardner  infers 
from  this  circmnstance,  as  well  as  others,  that  the  Jews  had  not 
at  this  time  the  power  of  life  and  death. 

PONTIUS  PILATE,  was  governor  of  Judaea,  when  our 
HfOrd  was  crucified.  Of  his  family  or  country  we  know  but 
little,  though  it  is  believed  that  he  was  of  Rome,  or  at  least  of 
Italy.  He  was  sent  to  govern  Judsea  in  the  room  of  Gratus, 
A.  t).  26,  or  27,  and  governed  this  province  for  ten  years, 
fiom  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  year  of  Tiberius  to  the  twenty- 
second  or  twenty-third.  He  is  represented  both  by  Philo  and 
Josephus,  as  a  man  of  an  impetuous  and  obstinate  temper,  as 
a  judge  who  used  to  sell  justice,  and  to  pronounce  any  sentence 
that  was  desired,  provided  he  was  paid  for  it.     They  likewise 
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BPeak  of  hifl  rapines^  murders,  oppressionsi  and  the  tormento 
tnat  he  inflictea  upon  the  innocent,  and  the  pereons  he  put  to 
death  without  any  form  of  process.     Philo,  in  particular,  d^ 
scribes  him  as  having  exercised  an  excessive  cruelty  during  hu 
whole  government,  disturbed  the  repose  of  Judaea,  and  oiven 
occasion  to  the  troubles  and  revolt  that  followed.     SU  Luke 
records  his  massacre  of  the  Galileans  in  the  temple  [xiii*  I,  8, 
&c.]     His  fruitless  endeavours  to  deliver  our  Saviour  from  the 
lumds  of  his  enemies ;  his  wife's  alarming  dream  and  mespage 
to  him ;  his  rei)ecited  declarations  of  our  Saviour's  innocence ; 
his  endeavour  to  Ratify  the  malice  of  the  Jews  by  whipping 
him ;  his  equally  miitless  attempt  to  get  rid  of  pronouncing 
aeutencc  by  sending  him  to  licrod ;  his  declaration  of  his  utter 
aversion  to  condemn  the  innocent  by  washing  his  hands ;  with 
the  consequent  imprecation  of  the  Jews  upon  themselves  and 
their  posterity;  his  want  of  resolution  to  acquit  him;  his  in- 
scription upon  the  cross  in  different  languages ;  with  his  reply 
to  tne  Jews,  when  they  challenged  it ;  and  his  delivery  of  the 
body  to  Josephus  and  K'icodemus,  are  recort^ed  by  the  Evan- 
gelists.    Pilate  having,  by  his  excessive  cni..:Ies  and  rapine, 
[istiu'bed  the  pe^tce  of  Judaea  during  the  wliole  time  of  his 
government,  was  at  length  deposed  by  Vitellius,  the  pro-consul 
of  Syria,  A.  D.  .3G,  and  sent  to  Rome  to  give  an  account  of - 
bis  conduct  to  the  emperor.     Tiberius  having  died  before 
Pilate  arrived  at  Rome,  his  successor  Caligula  banished  him 
to  Vienna  in  Gaul,  where  he  was  reduced  to  such  extremity 
that  he  killed  himself.     He  was  only  procurator  of  Judsea, 
though  the  evangelists  call  him  governor,  because  he  in  effect 
acted  as  one,  by  taking  upon  him  to  judge  in  criminal  matters. 
With  regard  to  Pilate's  wife,  the  general  tradition  is,  that  she 
was  named  Claudia  Procula,  or  Proscula ;  and  as  to  her  dream, 
some  think  that  as  she  had  intelligence  of  our  Lord's  appre- 
hension, and  knew  by  his  character  that  he  was  a  righteous 
Serson,  her  imagination,  struck  with  these  ideas,  naturally  pro- 
uced  the  dream  we  read  of;  but  others  think  that  this  dream 
was  sent  miraculously  for  the  clearer  manifestation  of  our 
Lord's  innocence. 

BAR  A  BRAS,  a  notorious  robber  and  murderer,  whom 
Pilate,  wishing  to  save  Jesus,  put  in  the  list  with  him,  for  the 
Jews,  to  detennine  which  should  be  released,  naturally  think- 
ing the  remarkable  difference  between  the  two  characters  would 
lead  them  to  a  proper  choice,  but  they,  instigated  by  their 
rulers,  saved  the  murderer,  and  murdered  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind. 

SIMEON,  a  res])ectable  old  man  of  Jerusalem,  who  waited 
for  the  fulAlment  of  the  prophecies  respecting  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  whom  he  licid  a  divine  intimation  tliat  he  should 
live  to  see,  and  who  bore  public  testimony  to  our  Saviour  in 
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die  temple  in  his  infancy.  (Luke  ii.  25.  35.)  From  hb  speech, 
or  address  of  thanks  to  God,  on  that  occasion,  and  particularly 
from  his  prophetic  address  to  the  mother  of  Jesus,  he  appears 
to  have  had  much  more  clear  views  of  the  nature  of  the  Mes- 
iiih*s  kingdom,  than  most  of  his  countrymen  of  that  age. 
Bat  those  too,  perhaps,  he  had  by  immediate  revelation.  Tra- 
dition says,  that  Simeon  was  tlie  son  of  the  famous  Hillel,  pre- 
sident of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  and  that  he  taught  the  cele- 
brated Gramaliel. 

ANNA,  a  Jewish  prophetess,  the  dau^iter  of  Phanuel,  of 

the  tribe  of  Asher.  She  had  been  early  married,  and  had  lived 

leren  vears  with  her  husband.    After  his  death,  she  devoted 

herself  to  the  service  of  God,  and  it  was  while  thus  employed, 

that  finding  the  Yir^  Mary,  with  her  infant  son  in  the  temple^ 

ihe  joined  with  the  venerable  Simeon,  in  thanking  God  for  him, 

and  in  bearing  testimony  to  him,  as  the  promised  Messiah.    It 

IB  worth  remarking  that  these  two  early  testifiers  of  our  Sa- 

fioor's  mission  being  both  far  advanced  in  Ufe,  could  not  be 

Kable  to  the  most  distant  suspicion  of  collusion  with  Joseph 

and  Mary  in  palming  a  false  Messiah  on  their  countrymen,  as 

they  had  not  the  smallest  probable  chance  of  Uving  to  see  him 

grow  up  to  maturity,  and  fulfil  their  prophecies,  and  therefore 

could  have  no  interest  in  declaring  a  falsehood. 

ZECHARIAH,  or  Z ACHARIAS,  a  priest  of  the  tribe  o£ 
Abia,  who  married  Elizabeth,  and  in  his  old  age  became  fiither 
of  John  the  Baptist,  according  to  the  revelation  by  Gabriel, 
Luke  L 

ELIZABETH,  wife  of  Zacharias,  and  the  mother  of  John 
the  Baptist.  St.  Luke  i.  5,  tells  us  that  she  was  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Aaron,  of  the  race  of  the  priests.  An  angel  having 
foretold  to  Zacharias  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  Elizabeth 
conceived,  and  for  five  months  concealed  the  favour  which  God 
had  dcme  her ;  but  the  angel  Gabriel  discovered  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  the  miraculous  conception,  as  an  earnest  assurance  of  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah. 

ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  the  fbrerunner  of  Jesus 
Christ,  was  the  son  of  Zachariah  and  Elizabeth.  He  retired 
into  a  desert,  where  be  lived  on  locusts  and  wild  honey ;  and 
about  the  year  29  began  to  preach  repentance,  and  to  declare 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  He  baptized  his  disciples,  and  the 
following  year  Christ  himself  was  baptized  by  him  in  the  river  Jor- 
dan. Some  time  after,  having  reproved  Herod  Antipas  for  his 
adultery  and  incest,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  was  be- 
headed. His  head  was  brought  to  Herodias,  who,  according 
to  St.  Jerome,  pierced  his  tongue  with  a  bodkin  in  revenge  for 
his  reproof. 

JOSEPH,  son  of  Jacob,  and  grandson  of  Matthan,  spouse 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  reputed  father  of  Jesus  Christ,  Matt  i. 
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15,  16.  The  Gospel  says,  that  Joseph  was  a  just  man.  That  he 
lived  by  labour,  and  worked  at  a  trade  is  agreed.  Some  say 
he  was  a  carpenter,  some  a  locksmith,  and  others  a  mason. 

The  Scripture  informs  us,  (Matt  i.  18—20,)  that  Joseph 
being  informed  that  Mary,  his  espoused  wife,  was  pregnant,  and 
not  knowing  to  what  to  attribute  it,  he  inclined  to  dismiss  her 
privately,  by  giving  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  instead  of  publicly  dis«> 
fionouring  her.  But  while  he  was  under  this  embarrassing  un- 
certainty, an  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and 
encouraged  him  to  take  home  Mary. 

About  six  months  after,  Joseph  went  to  Bethlehem,  there  to 
be  registered  with  Mary  his  wife,  in  pursuance  of  an  edict  from 
Auffustus.  While  they  were  in  this  place,  the  time  of  Mary's 
dehvery  came.  Forty  days  after  the  child's  birth,  Mary  and 
Joseph  carried  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  performed  what  die  law 
appomted.  WhOe  here,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  directed  Joseph 
in  a  dream  to  carry  the  child  into  Egypt^  because  king  Herod 
sought  to  kill  him.  How  long  they  continued  in  Egypt  we  can- 
not tell,  probably  not  lon^,  since  Herod  died  about  the  paas- 
over,  some  few  months  after  the  massacre  of  the  innocents. 
The  angel  again  informed  Joseph,  that  he  miffht  return  to 
Judaea,  but,  learning  that  Archelaus  succeeded  Herod,  Joseph 
retired  to  Nazareth  in  Galilee,  which  was  not  subject  to  Arche- 
laus, but  to  Herod  Antipas.  He  took  Jesus  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  with  Mary,  to  the  passover  of  Jerusalem,  where  they 
lost  him  for  three  days,  but  at  length  found  him  in  the  temple* 
(Luke  ii.  42 — 51.)  It  is  believed  with  great  probability,  that 
Joseph  died  before  Jesus  began  his  public  ministry.  Joseph 
does  not  appear  at  the  marriage  of  Cana,  or  in  .any  other  m- 
stanee ;  and  Jesus,  upon  the  cross,  recommended  his  mother  to 
St.  John,  which,  witnout  doubt,  he  would  not  have  done,  had 
her  husband  been  living. 

MARY,  the  mother  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  daughter 
of  Joachim  and  Anna,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  married  to 
Joseph  of  the  same  tribe.  Her  visit  to  her  cousin  EHixabeth 
during  her  pregnancy ;  her  journey  with  Joseph  to  Bethlehem, 
in  consequence  of  Augustus's  decree  of  universal  taxation; 
her  delivery  in  very  disadvantageous  circumstances ;  the  con- 
gratulations and  presents  of  the  eastern  magi,  and  the  8he]>> 
herds ;  the  prophecies  of  Simeon  and  Anna ;  her  flight  wim 
her  husband  and  infant  to  Egypt,  with  their  return  to  Naxa«> 
reth  ;  her  presence  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  which 
Jesus  dignified  not  only  with  his  presence,  but  by  performing 
his  first  miracle,  in  honour  of  matrimony,  and  to  supply  the 
festive  scene ;  with  other  interesting  particidars,  are  recorded 
in  Matt,  ii.,  Luke  i.  ii.,  and  John  ii.  Capernaum  seems  to  have 
been  the  place  where  she  afterwards  chiefly  resided.  St.  Epi- 
phanius  thinks  that  she  followed  Jesus  every  where  during  tne 
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vliole  time  of  his  preaching ;  though  we  do  not  find  the  eran- 
odists  making  any  mention  of  her  among  the  holy  women  that 
fiAowed  him,  and  ministered  to  his  necessities.     She  was,  how- 
t9ef,  at  Jerusalem  at  the  last  passover  that  our  Saviour  cele- 
lirated  there ;  she  saw  all  that  was  transacted  against  him,  fol- 
lowed him  to  Calvary,  and  stood  at  the  foot  of  his  cross  with  a 
constancy  worthy  of  the  mother  of  the  suiSering  Saviour  of 
mankind.    On  that  trying  occasion,  Jesus  recommended  her  to 
the  care  of  his  loved  disciple.     It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
that  our  Saviour  appeared  to  his  mother  immediately  after  his 
letorrection ;  and  that  she  was  the  first,  or  at  least  one  of  tlie 
first,  to  whom  he  vouchsafed  this  great  consolation.     She  was 
with  the  apostles  at  his  ascension,  and  continued  with  him  at 
Jemaalem,  expecting  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Acts  i.  14. 
After  thb  she  dwelt  in  the  house  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
who  took  care  of  her  as  of  his  own  mother.     It  is  thought  that 
he  took  her  along  with  him  to  Ephesus,  where  she  died  in  an 
extreme  old  age.    There  is  a  letter  of  the  oecumenical  council 
of  Ephesus,  importing,  that  in  the  fifth  century  it  is  believed 
ahe  was  buried  there,  yet  there  are  authors  of  the  same  age, 
who  think  she  died,  and  was  buried  at  Jerusalem. 

CLEOPHAS,  brother  of  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary.  lie 
was  the  father  of  Simeon,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  of  James  the 
Less,  of  Jude,  and  Joseph,  or  Joses  and  Salome.  Cleophas  mar- 
ried Mary,  sister  to  Mary.  He  was  therefore  uncle  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  his  sons  were  first  cousins  to  him.  Cleophas,  his 
wife,  and  sons,  were  disciples  of  Christ ;  but  Cleophas  did  not 
sufficiently  understand  what  Jesus  had  so  often  told  his  disciples, 
that  it  was  expedient  he  should  die,  and  reti^rn  to  the  Fatiier. 
Having  beheld  our  Saviour  expire  upon  the  cross,  he  lost  all 
hopes  of  seeing  the  kingdom  of  God  established  by  him  on  earth. 
The  third  day  after  our  Saviour's  death,  that  is,  on  the  day 
of  his  resurrection,  Cleophas  departed  from  Jerusalem.  lie 
went  with  another  disciple  to  Emmaus ;  and,  in  the  way,  they 
discoursed  on  what  had  lately  happened,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  Jesus  Christ.  Our  Saviour  joined  them,  appeared  as 
a  traveller,  and  asked  them  on  what  they  were  discoursing ;  he 
reasoned  with  them,  and  encouraged  them,  convincing  them 
from  Scripture,  that  it  was  necessary  the  Messiah  should  sufier 
death,  previously  to  his  being  glorified.  At  Emmaus,  Jesus 
seemed  as  if  inclined  to  go  farther ;  but  Cleophas  and  his  com- 
panion detained  him,  and  made  him  sup  with  them.  While 
they  were  at  table,  Jesus  took  bread,  blessed  it,  brake  it,  and 

£ve  it  to  them.     By  this  action  their  eyes  were  opened,  and 
By  knew  him,  but  Jesus  left  them,  and  they  instantly  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  (Luke  xxiv.) 

MARY,   the   wife   of  Cleophas,  or   Alpheus,  is  generally 
reckoned  the  sister  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Lord  and 
VOL  II.  E 
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Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  whence  her  children  are  caOed  the 
brethren  and  sister  of  our  Saviour.  She  witnessed  his  cru^ 
cifixion;  was  present  at  his  burial,  and  prepared  spices  tot 
embalming  his  body.  (Matt.  xiii.  55.  xxviii.  56.  Mark  vi.S) 
and  ^v.  40.  Luke  xxiii.  56,  and  xxiv.  10.  John  ix..^.) 

We  shall  depart  from  the  chronological  order  a  little  in  what 
follows ;  as  it  will  be  proper  now  to  introduce  the  Saviour  Jemis 
Christ. 

JESUS,  the  CHRIST,  emphatically  styled  the  Son  of  God 
and  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  four  evangelists  have  trans- 
mitted us  accoimts  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  They  mention  paiti^ 
cularly  his  birth,  lineage,  and  family,  but  say  very  little  con- 
cerning his  infancy  and  youth.  The  place  of  his  birth  was 
Bethlehem,  a  flourishing  citv  of  Judah ;  but  the  year  in  which 
he  was  bom  is  not  precisely  ascertained.  The  most  geiienl 
opinion  is,  that  it  took  place  in  the  year  of  Rome  748^,  and 
about  eighteen  months  before  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great. 
Herod  being  informed  that  the  Messiah,  the  king  of  the  Jew8» 
so  much  spoken  of  by  the  prophets,  was  now  bom,  being  afraid 
that  his  kingdom  should  now  be  taken  away,  contrived  how  to 
destroy  his  supposed  rival;  but  Christ  being  carried,  while 
very  young,  into  Egypt,  escaped  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant ;  who, 
it  is  said,  made  a  general  and  cruel  massacre  of  the  infttnfes  of 
Bethlehem,  from  the  age  of  two  years  and  under.  After  tlie 
death  of  Herod,  our  Saviour  was  brought  back  to  Judaoa ;  but 
we  are  totally  ignorant  of  what  his  employment  was  during  the 
interval  between  his  return  thither,  and  the  time  of  his  entering 
upon  his  ministry.  We  know  only,  that  when  he  was  but  twelve 
years  of  age,  he  disputed  in  the  temple  with  the  most  learned 
of  the  Jewish  doctors ;  whom  he  surprised  with  his  knowledge, 
and  the  answers  he  gave  to  their  questions.  After  this,  at 
continued  with  his  parents,  and  was  subject  to  them,  tiO  he  ei»- 
tered  upon  his  ministry.  It  is  said,  indeed,  though  upon  ne 
sure  foundation,  that  during  this  period  he  followed  the  trade 
of  Joseph,  who  was  a  carpenter,  in  the  thirtieth  year  6f  hit 
age,  he  began  his  public  ministry;  to  which  the  attention  a£ 
the  people  was  drawn  by  the  preaching  of  John,  a  prophet  mi- 
racmously  inspired  of  God  to  procls^  the  existence  of  'die 
Saviour,  as  now  appearing  upon  earth,  and  visible  to  the  eyet 
of  all ;  and  by  the  prophet  Christ  himself  was  baptisied  in  die 
waters  of  Joridan,  that  he  might  not,  in  any  point,  neglefit  te 
answer  the  demands  of  the  Jewish  law.  His  Ufe  was  aeontinoed 
scene  of  the  most  perfect  sanctity,  and  the  purest  virtue,  not 
only  without  spot,  but  also  beyond  suspicion.  6y  miracles  c^lhe 
most  stupendous  kind,  and  n6t  m6re  stupendous  than  bene- 
ficent, he  displayed  to  the  universe  the  truth  of  Uiat  reUgioft 
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wbich  he  proclaimed,  and  demonstrated  the  reality  of  his  divine 
misBion  in  the  most  illustrious  manner.  For  the  propagation  of  his 
refigion  through  the  country  of  Judaea,  our  Saviour  chose  twelve 
apostles ;  whom,  however,  he  sent  out  only  once,  and  after  their 
return,  kept  them  constantly  about  his  person.     But,  besides 
these,  he  chose  other  seventy,  whom  he  dispersed  throughout 
the  country.    There  have  been  many  conjectures  why  the  num« 
ber  of  Aposdes  was  fixed  at  twelve,  and  that  of  the  otiiev 
teachers  at  seventy.    The  first,  however,  was  according  to  ouv 
Saviour's  own  words,  (Matt.  xix.  28,)  in  allusion  to  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  thereby  intimating  that  he  was  the  king  of  these 
twdve  tribes ;   and  as  the  number  of  his  other  messengers 
answers  evidently  to  that  of  die  senators  who  composed  the 
SaiAedrim,  there  is  a  hi^h  degree  of  probability  in  the  con* 
jeotare  of  those,  who  think  that  Christ  by  this  number  desimed 
to  admonish  the  Jews,  that  die  authoritv  of  their  Saidicdrim 
was  now  at  an  end,  and  that  all  power  wim  respect  to  religious 
natters  was  vested  in  him  alone.     His  ministry,  however,  was 
omfiBed  to  the  Jews ;  nor,  while  he  remained  upon  earth,  did 
he  permit  his  apostles  or  disciples  to  extend  their  labours  be- 
yond this  favoured  nation.     But  if  we  consider  the  illustrious 
acts  of  mercy  and  benevolence,  that  were  performed  by  Christ, 
we  may  condude^  that  his  fame  must  soon  have  spread  abroad 
IB  other  countries.    This  seems  probable  from  a  passage  in 
scripture,  where  we  are  told  that  some  Greeks  applied  to  the 
apostle  I^iilip  to  see  Jesus.    We  learn  also  from  authors  of 
no  small  note,  that  Abgarus  king  of  Edessa,  being  seized  with 
a  severe  and  dangerous  illness,  wrote  to  our  Lord,  imploring 
bis  assistance ;  and  that  Jesus  not  only  sent  him  a  gracious 
ainwer,  but  also  accompanied  it  iiith  his  pictiure  as  a  mark  of 
his  esteem  for  that  pious  prince.    These  letters  are  extant,  but 
bjr  die  judicious  are  considered  as  spurious  ;  and  the  late  Mr. 
Jones,  m  his  treatise  entitled,  A  new  and  full  mctliod  of  settling 
the canomcal authority  oftheNew  Testament^  has  offered  reasons 
which  seem  almost  unanswerable,  against  the  authenticity  of 
the  whole  transaction.     The  preaching  of  our  Saviour,  and  the 
numberless  miracles  he  performed,  made  such  an  impression 
on  die  body  of  the  Jewish  nation,  that  the  chief  priests  and 
leading  men,  jealous  of  his  authority,  and  provoked  at  his 
reproaching  them  with  their  wicked  lives,  formed  a  conspiracy 
aeainst  him.    For  a  considerable  time  their  designs  had  proved 
abortive;  but  at  last  Jesus,   knowing  that  he  had  fulfilled 
every  purpose  for  which  he  came  into  the  world,  suffered  him- 
self to  be  taken  through  the  treachery  of  Judas  Iscariot,  and 
was  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim,  who  accused  him  of  blas- 
phemy ;  and  being  afterwards  brought  before  Pilate  the  Roman 
governor,  where  he  was  ace      d  of  sedition,  Pilate  was  no 
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sooner  sat  down  to  judge  in  this  cause,  than  he  received  a  mes- 

Sre  from  his  wife,  desiring  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
air,  having  that  very  day  had  a  frightful  dream  on  account 
of  our  Saviour,  whom  she  called  thcUjust  num.  The  governor, 
intimidated  by  this  message,  and  still  more  by  the  majesty  of 
our  Saviour  himself,  and  the  evident  falsehood  of  the  accusa- 
tions brought  against  him,  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  save 
him.  But  the  clamours  of  an  enraged  populace,  who  at  last 
threatened  to  accuse  Pilate  himself  as  a  traitor  to  the  Ronum 
emperor,  got  the  better  of  his  love  of  justice,  which  indeed  on 
other  occasions  was  not  very  fervent.  Our  Saviour  being  con- 
demned by  his  judge,  though  contrary  to  the  plainest  dictates^ 
of  reason  and  justice,  was  crucified  between  two  thieves,  and 
very  soon  expired.  Having  continued  three  days  in  a  state  of 
death,  he  rose  irom  the  dead,  and  made  himself  visible  to  his 
disciples  as  formerly.  He  conversed  with  them  forty  days  after 
his  resurrection,  instructing  them  more  fully  concerning  the 
nature  of  his  kingdom ;  and  having  manifested  the  certainty  oi, 
hb  resurrection  to  chosen  witnesses,  he  was,  in  the  presence  of 
his  disciples,  taken  up  into  heaven.    See  ABGAR,  p.  60* 

ST.  JAMES,  simamed  MINOR  or  the  LESS,  an  apostle, 
the  brother  of  Jude,  and  the  son  of  Cleophas  and  Mary  the 
sister  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  is  called  ui  the  scripture  the 
Just,  and  the  brother  of  Jesus,  who  appeared  to  him  in  parti- 
cular after  his  resurrection.  He  was  first  bishop  of  Jerusalenv 
when  Ananias  IL,  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  caused  him  to  be 
condemned,  and  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
and  the  Pharisees,  who  threw  him  down  from  the  steps  of  the 
temple,  when  a  fuller  dashed  out  his  brains  with  a  club,  about 
the  year  sixty-two.  His  Ufe  was  so  holy,  that  Josephus  con- 
siders the  rum  of  Jerusalem  as  a  punishment  inflicted  on  that 
city  for  his  murder.  He  was  the  author  of  the  epistle  which 
bears  his  name. 

ST.  JUDE,  or  JUDAS,  called  also  SELBEUS,  and 
THADDiEUS,  brother  of  St.  James  the  younger,  (Matt.  xHi. 
55.)  He  preached  in  Mesopotamia,  Arabia,  Syria,  Idumea, 
and  died  in  Berytus  for  the  confession  of  Christ.  He  wrote 
that  epistle  which  ^oes  under  his  name,  and  after  die  death  of 
most  of  the  Apostles.  He  was  cruelly  put  to  death  for  re* 
proving  the  superstition  of  the  Magi. 

ST.  SIMON,  the  brother  of  our  Saviour,  in  the  language 
of  the  Jews,  or  more  properly  his  cousin-german,  was  the  son 
of  Cleophas,  or  Alpheus,  by  Mary  the  sister  of  our  Lord*8  mo? 
ther.  He  is  said  to  have  been  chosen  bisfiop  or  presbyter  of 
Jerusalem,  after  the  martyrdom  of  his  brother  James  the  Less* 
He  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  during  the  persecution 
under  Trajan,  when  strict  enquiry  was  made  after  all  the  rem* 
nants  of  the  family  of  David  \  and^  after  being  tortui^  some 
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days,  be  was  crucified  in  Syrian  A.  D.  13?^  in  the  one  hundred 
and  second  year  of  his  age. 

ST.  PETER,  the  apostle,  bopn  at  Bethsaida,  was  son  of 
Jooa*,  and  brother  of  St.  Andrew,    John  L  42,  33.    His  first 
name  was  Simon ;  but  when  our  Saviour  called  him  to  the 
apctttleship,  he  changed  hs  name  into  Cephas,  that  is,  in  Syriac, 
idime^  or  a  rock;  in  Latin,  petra,  whence  Peter.    He  was  a 
fflirried  man ;  and  had  in  his  house  his  mother-in-law,  and  his 
wife,  at  Capernaum,  upon  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  Mark  i.  29. 
Matt.  viii.  14.  Luke  iv.  S8.     St.  Andrew  having  been  first 
caDed  by  Jesus  Christ,  met  his  brother  Simon,  and  told  him, 
John  i.  41.  **  we  have  found  the  Messiah,**  and  then  brought 
bim  to  Jesus.    After  having  passed  one  day  with  our  Saviour, 
they  returned  to  their  ordinary  occupation,  fishing.    But  it  is 
diought  they  were  present  with  him  at  the  marriage  at  Cana 
in  Galilee.    This  hapi)ened  A.  D.  90.    St.  Peter*s  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes ;  the  cure  of  his  wife's  mother ;  his  walking 
upon  the  waters;  his  answers  to  our  Saviour's  important  ones- 
tions ;  his  presence  at  the  transfiguration ;  his  payment  ot  the 
tribute ;  his  question  respecting  forgiveness,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  temple;  his  vain  self-confidence  that  he  would  stand  by 
his  Lord ;  his  triple  denial  of  him  soon  after,  with  his  conse* 
quent  repentance ;  his  meeting  with  him  afi;er  his  resurrection^ 
Iu8  second  miraculous  draught  of  fishes ;  our  Saviour's  tr}'ing 
(fuesdons  to  him ;  his  meeting  with  the  other  aposties ;  the  mi« 
racidous  gift  of  tongues ;  his  sermon  or  address  to  the  people ; 
the  consequent  conversion  of  three  thousand  persons ;  his  mi- 
raculous cure  of  the  lame  beggar,  and  conversion  of  other  five 
thousand ;  his  imprisonment  by  the  priests  and  Sadducees,  and 
his  boldness  on  that  occasion ;  his  annunciation  of  death  to 
Ananias  and  Sapphira ;  his  second  imprisonment,  and  Uberation 
by  an  angel ;  his  boldness  before  the  Jewish  rulers ;  his  sufier- 
in^  and  dismission ;  his  preaching  at  Samaria ;  his  reproof  to 
Simon  the  magician ;  his  cure  of  iEneas  at  Lydda ;  his  raising 
up  Tabitha  from  death;  his  vision  at  Joppa;  the  message  to 
him  from  Cornelius,  and  his  conversion ;  Peter  s  visit  to  him ; 
uid  the  consequences ;  hb  return  to  Jerusalem ;  with  his  im- 
prisonment by  Herod  Agrippa,  A.  D.  4-l>;  are  all  recorded, 
with  many  other  interesting  particulars  in  the  Gospels,  and 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.     After  his  delivery  from  prison  by  the 
tngel,  he  left  Jerusalem ;  but  we  are  not  told  what  became  of 
him  tiU  the  year  A.  D.  51,  in  which  the  council  of  Jerusalem 
vas   held,    and  till  his  last  journey   to   Rome,    which   was 
Konetime  before  his  death.     Then  being  acquainted  by  reve- 
ladon  that  the  time  of  his  death  was  not  far  off,  2  Pet.  i.  14, 
he  wrote  to  the  faithful  his  second  epistle.     St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  came  to  Rome  about  the  same  time,  A.  D.  65,  where 
they  performed  many  miracles,    and    made  many  converts. 
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Simon  Magus  by  his  tricks  continued  here  to  ideceife 
the  people^  pretending  himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  even 
attempting  to  ascend  into  heaven*  Soon  after  this,  St*  Peter 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  it  is  said  he  continued  for  nine 
months,  at  last  he  was  crucified  at  Rome^  in  the  Via  Ostia, 
with  his  head  downwards,  as  he  himself  had  desired  of  his  ex*- 
ecutioners.  This  he  did  out  of  a  sense  of  humility,  lest  it 
should  be  thought,  as  St*  Ambrose  says,  that  he  affected  the 
glory  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  said,  that  his  body  was  at  first 
buried  in  the  catacombs,  two  miles  from  Rome,  frcmi  whence  it 
was  afterwards  transported  to  the  Vatican,  where  it  has  lain 
ever  since.  His  festival  ik  celebrated  with  that  of  St*  Paul,  on 
the  89th  of  June.  St.  Peter  died  A.  D*  66,  after  having  ben 
bishop  of  Rome  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-£ve  years*  His 
age  was  about  seventy-four  or  seventy-five*  It  is  agreed,  that 
St;  Linus  was  his  successor*  St.  Peter  has  been  made  the  au- 
thor of  several  books ;  such  were  his  Acts,  his  Gospel,  his  Re«- 
▼elation,  his  work  about  preaching,  and  another  about  judg« 
ment.  There  is  extant  a  large  history  of  St.  Peter,  catted  the 
iteewniiumg^  ascribed  to  St.  Qement. 

ST*  ANDREW,  the  apostle,  bom  at  Bethsaida  in  Gafike, 
brodier  to  Simon  Peter.  He  had  been  a  disciple  of  John  tlie 
Baptist,  and  followed  Jesus  upon  the  testimony  given  of  hSm 
by  die  Baptist*  His  history,  so  far  as  is  recordied  in  Ae 
gospels,  we  need  not  here  repeat*  Afterour  Saviour^  aaom- 
sion  hb  apostles  having  determined  Iqriot  what  parts  cf  tibe 
world  they  ahoidd  severally  take,  Scythia  and  the  neighbour^ 
ing  comifaries  fell  to  St.  Andrew,  who,  according  to  EosebitH^ 
iHmrhe  had  {Wanted  the  gospd  in  several  places,  came  to  Patne  in 
Achaia,  where,  endeavouring  to  convert  the  pnhconaul  ;/E!|[eaS| 
he  was  by  that  governor's  oraers  scourged,  and  Aen  cniciftel* 
The  particular  time  of  his  sufiering  martyrdom  is  not  known) 
but  all  the  ancient  and  modem  nuirtyrdogies,  bolfa  «f  tfa 
GreekB  and  Latins,  agree  in  cdebrating  his  festival  upsti  die 
30th  of  November.  His  body  was  embalmed,  and  oecauliy 
interred  at  Patne  by  Maxhnilia,  a  lady  of  quafitv  «Bd  flstaisw 
Afterwards  it  was  removed  to  Constantinople  by  Alexander  tlkt 
Great,  and  buried  in  the  great  dNsrdi  which  he  hadbuik  to  the 
honour  of  the  aposdes*  There  is  across  to  be  seen  at  this  day 
in  the  church  of  St.  Victor  at  Marseilles,  whidi  is  believed  by 
the  Romanists  io  be  the  same  that  St.  Andrew  was  iaatsnsd 
to*  Itis  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  X,  and  is  enclosed  in  asiinir 
shrine.  Peter  Chrysologus  says,  that  he  was  cracified  vpon  « 
tree ;  and  the  spurious  iSppolytus  assures  usitwasan  oHvelarea* 

PHILIP,  the  apostle,  was  a  native  of  Bethsaida  in  Galilee. 
His  call  by  our  Lord,  hb  conversation  widi  Nathanael ;  his 
presence  at  the  miraculous  feeding  of  five  thousand ;  with  his 
estfanate  of  the  expence ;  his  introduction  of  die  Greeks  to  jour 
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Siimitt  'sd  loM  request  to  aee  the  Father,  are  recorded  in  the 
mmpi^  ck  '  by  St.  John.  It  is  lupposed  thai  he  and  N4- 
ttmnf*  were  preaeut  at  the  marriage  at  Cana.  The  upper 
jwt  Hifl  to  thu  apoetle's  lot.  where  he  took  great  paine  in 
(lipting  the  gospel,  and  by  hia  preaching  and  miracles  made 
pw  converts,  In  the  latter  part  of  his  hfe,  he  came  to  Hle- 
ivpmM  in  Fhi^gia,  a  city  addicted  to  idolatry,  and  particidarly 
PH^  Vonhip  o(a  wrpent  of  a  i^odigious  bigness.  St.  Philip 
^t  i^mffV*  Jifoeured  the  death  of  this  monster,  and  con- 

i,I^V<i>4)4ip^"<^*^^  absurdity  of  paying  divine  honours 

d|.;oAunH  creatures.  But  the  magistrates,  enritged  at 
r*  iT|HfnM^  imiwisoned  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  severely 
VWi^g^L  «iid  ^n  put  to  death,  which  some  say  by  crudfixion ; 
omen  Inr  ianging  lum  up  against  a  pillar.  St.  Philip  is  gene> 
#|I|y!Tewt9ie<ram<Hig  the  married  apostles ;  and  it  is  said  he 
bad  three  daughters,  two  of  whom  preserved  their  virginity, 
BiKt  died  at  Hicrapolis ;  the  lliirj  died  at  Ephesus.  The  pre- 
tended gospi'l  under  his  iKimc  was  forged  by  the  Gnostics,  to 
countenance  their  bad  priaciples  and  worse  practices.  The 
Christian  Church  observes  liis  festival,  with  that  of  St.  JameSj 
onth^  first  duy  of  May. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and 
generally  believed  to  be  the  same  with  Nathanael.  This  apos- 
tle doubted  of  the  proiiii«ed  guod  coming  out  of  Nazareth,  bu| 
was  brought  to  see  Jesus  as  the  "  lu-adite  indeed,  in  whom  is 
I  7)0  guile."  It  is  said  that  lie  travelled  as  &r  as  India  to  pro- 
p^tate  the  gospel ;  for  Eusebius  relates,  that  a  famous  philo- 
-M^ief  «nd  Christian,  named  Pmttemu  desiring  to  imitate  ^e 
ifoitoBeai  legl  in  proftag^ing  the  fiuth,  irnd  travelling  for  that 
fiirpope  as  far  OS  inau,  found  there,  among  those  who  yet  re- 
<^iiipjl  4ia  Imowlec^  of  Christ,  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
TattOB  an  lUto  traditaon  assertH,  by  St.  Bartholomew,  one  of  the 
ttn^vs  upoftlei^  when  he  prea^d  the  gospel  in  that  country. 
Aran  neooe  ho  returned  to  the  more  northern  and  western 
pwll!  otAmt,  «ad  preached  to  the  people  of  Hierapolis ;  then 
n  l^npaiinna,  and  histly,  atjAlbama,  a  city  upon  the  Caspian  sea ; 
vlwcti  pit  ond^avours  to  reclaim  the  people  from  idolatry  were 
qimvuixl  vith  msr^rrdom,  be  being  nead  alive,  and  crucified 
•flill  Ui  bead  downwards. 

9IMON,  the  Canaanite,  or  SIMON  ZELOTES,  one  of 
4^  tW¥^  apos^a.  He  is  sud  to  have  been  styled  Zelotes,  from 
mi  Mill,  bdbre  his  conversion,  in  refusing  to  pay  tribute  to 
4ftfltffUliBi  the  Canaanite  instead  of  Canute,  from  his  be- 
aig«  liUire  of  Cana,  in  Gidilee.  He  is  said  to  have  preached 
4bB  tpV^  >»  Britain,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  Lybia,  Cyrenaica, 

Slfrarita  ia;  in  which  last  country  be  suffered  martyrdom; 
!^  otlierB  say  he  was  niar^ed  at  Lunir,  in  Persia,  toge- 
wUhStJude. 
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THOMAS,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  only  one  of  the 
eleven,  who  could  not  believe  in  his  Lord's  resurrection,  till  he 
had  satisfied  himself  by  feeling  the  marks  of  his  wounds,  which 
our  Saviour  graciously  condescended  to  let  him  do.  Thomas 
was  a  native  of  Galilee,  and  was  sirnamed  Didymus,  or  the 
TNadn.  He  preached  the  gospel  in  the  eastern  countries,  and  at 
last  suffered  martyrdom  in  India. 

JUDAS  ISCARIOT,  so  called  from  the  place  of  his  birth, 
a  city  in  the  tribe  of  EphrainL  He  was  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  purse-bearer.  His  avaricious  disposition 
led  him  to  betray  his  master  to  the  Jews,  for  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  but  when  he  found  that  Jesus  was  condemned,  he  was 
seized  with  remorse,  gave  back  the  wages  of  his  iniqidty^  and 
hanged  himself. 

RIARTHA  and  MARY,  sisters  of  Lazarus.  They  lived 
with  their  brother  at  Bethany,  a  village  near  Jerusalem.  Jesus 
had  a  particular  affection  for  this  family,  and  often  retired  to 
their  house.  One  day,  Martha,  having  received  him  with 
great  affection,  and  thinking  to  make  much  of  him,  pre- 
pared a  handsome  entertainment,  whilst  Mary  her  sister  re- 
mained at  our  Saviour's  feet,  hearing  his  conversation  with 
great  attention.  Martha,  therefore,  said  to  Jesus,  do  you  not 
observe,  Lord,  that  my  sister  leaves  me  to  minister  alone? 
Bid  her  come  to  help  me.  But  Jesus  took  occasion  to  justi^ 
Martha,  saying,  that  Mary  had  chosen  the  better  part,  whicn 
should  not  be  taken  from  her. 

Some  time  after,  their  brother  Lazarus  fell  sick,  and  his  sis- 
ters acquainted  Jesus  with  it;  but  he  did  not  come  till  after 
Lazarus  was  dead.  He  arrived  at  Bethany,  and  presently 
Martha  came  to  him.  Then  he  sent  to  acquaint  Mary  of  his 
being  there,  who  immediately  came  to  him,  making  herTom- 
plaint  of  Lazarus's  death,  &c.  Jesus  restored  him  to  his  ris- 
lers.  Six  days  before  the  passover,  Jesus  came  to  BeAany 
with  his  disciples;  and  was  invited  to  supper  at  Simon's  tlie 
leper.  Martha  attended,  and  Lazarus  was  one  of  the  guests. 
Mary  taking  a  pound  of  spikenard,  the  most  precious  perfume 
of  this  kind,  poured  it  on  the  head  and  feet  of  Jesus.  She 
wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair,  and  the  whole  house  was  filled 
vrith  the  scent  of  the  perftime.  Judas  Iscariot  murmured  at 
this,  but  Jesus  undertook  Mary's  defence,  saying,  that  by  this 
she  had  anticipated  his  embalming,  and,  in  a  manner^  had 
declared  his  death  and  burial  at  hand. 

LAZARUS,  a  Jew  of  Bethany,  whom  our  Saviour  raised  from 
the  dead,  after  having  been  four  days  in  the  grave.  This  mira- 
cle, with  many  peculiarly  affecting  circumstances  attending  it,  is 
recorded  in  John  xi.  Lazarus  from  the  uncommon  attention 
paid  to  his  sisters  by  the  Jews,  upon  his  death,  is  supposed  to 
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hxfe  been  a  man  of  considerable  property.  He  and  his  sisters, 
Martha  and  Mary,  are  recorded  to  have  been  among  the  pecu- 
Mai^  beloved  friends  of  our  Lord. 

jJuACCytEVSf  a  publican  or  Roman  tax-gatherer,  at  Jeru- 
salem, who,, indulging  a  natural  curiosity  to  see  our  Saviour, 
waa  happily  called  and  converted  by  him,  of  which  he  gave 
imnnediate  proof  by  offering  to  restore  aD  his  fraudulent  extor- 
tioiis  four  fold.  Luke  xix.  1 — 10. 

SIMON  a  pharisee,  who  entertained  oiur  Saviour,  but  neg- 
lected some  of  the  marks  of  polite  attention,  usually  paid  to 
poesta  among  the  Jews,  on  such  occasions,  for  which  he  was 
jufllly  reproved ;  Luke  vii.  S6 — 50,  and  which  afibrds  a  proof 
that  true  politeness  is  not  inconsistent  with  Christianity. 

MARY  IVLIGDALEN,  who  has  been  generally  coilfound- 
ed  with  Mary,  the  sister  of  Martha  and  Lazarus,  but  very  im- 
properly, was  probably  the  sinner  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  in 
diap.  vuL  86,  37,  &c.  whose  name  he  does  not  tell  us.  Mary 
Magdalen  followed  Christ  in  the  last  journey  that  he  made 
from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  at  the  foot  of  the  cross 
vidi  Mary  his  mother.  (John  xix.  25,  Mark  xv.  47)  She  also 
had  the  happiness  of  first  seeing  our  Saviour  after  his  resur- 
rection. See  Matt,  xxviu.  5,  &c.  Mark  xvi.  6,  &c.  John  xx« 
U.  17. 

ANANIAS,  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  70.  His  preaching  the  gosi>el  at  Damascus;  his  call, 
hesitation,  and  mission  to  baptize  Saul  of  Tarsus,  with  his  per- 
formance and  the  cure  that  followed  it,  are  recoiled  in  the 
9th  chap,  of  the  Acts. 

AGABUS,  is  said  by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples  of  our  Saviour.  He  was  a  prophet,  and  fore- 
told that  there  would  be  a  great  famine  in  all  parts  of  the  earth; 
and  we  are  informed  that  it  happened  accordingly,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  in  the  forty- 
fourth  of  Jesus  Christ.  (Acts  xi.  28 — 30.) 

Prophane  authors  notice  this  famine,  and  Suetonius  observes, 
that  the  emperor  himself  was  insulted  on  this  occasion,  being 
attacked  by  the  people  in  the  market  place,  and  obliged  to  re«> 
treat  to  his  palace. 

Agabus  also  foretold  the  persecution  of  Paul  by  his  coun- 
trjrmen  at  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xi.  28,  and  xxi.  10.)  He  is  said 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom  at  Antioch. 

SIMON,  a  Cyrenian,  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufusj 
who  were  afterwfurds  eminent  Christians.  He  had  the  singular 
honour  to  assist  our  Saviour  in  bearing  his  cross.  Some  com- 
mentators think  him  the  same  with  Niger,  the  teacher  at  An- 
tioch, Acts  xiii.  1.  He  was  afterwards  made  bishop,  or  pres- 
byter of  Bezer,  or  Bostra. 
ALEXANDER,  the  son  of  SimoPj  the  Cyrenian,  a  primi* 
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tivc  Christiaiv  who,  with  his  brother  RufiiSi  assisted  our  Sa« 
viour  in  carnring  his  cross. 

JOSEPH  of  Arimathea,  a  counsellor,  who  went  to  Pilate^ 
and  be^ed  the  body  of  Jesus,  which  he  laid  in  his  own  sepul- 
chre^ He  afterwards  joined  the  discipleSf  and  died  at  Jeiu^ 
salem, 

SALOME^  wife  of  Zebedee,  and  mother  of  James  tbe 
Great,  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  She  was  one  c£  those 
holy  women,  who  attended  our  Saviour  in  his  joumies,  and  9ii- 
lustered  to  him,  Matt.  xxviL  66.  She  requested  of  Jesus  t|iat 
her  two  sons,  James  and  John,  might  sit  one  on  bis  right  haaijif 
and  the  other  on  his  left  hand,  when  he  should  possess  hia 
kingdom.  Matt,  xxvii.  56,  Mark  xv.  40.  But  the  Son  of  God 
wswered  her,  and  her  two  sons,  Ye  know  not  what  jfe  aak,  to 
sit  on  my  right  hand,  and  on  my  left,  is  not  mine  to  give^  bi|t  U 
shall  be  given  to  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared  of  mv  FaUier* 

Salome  gave  a  great  proof  of  her  faith,  when  she  followed 
Jesus  to  Calvaiy,  and  aid  not  forsake  him  even  at  the  cross, 
Mark  XV,  40,  Matt,  xxvii.  65,  56.  She  was  also  one  of  those 
holy  women  who  brought  perfumes  to  embabn  him,  and  wlu> 
came  (or  this  purpose  to  the  sepulchre  on  Sunday  moniii^ 
early,  Mark  xvi.  1,  2.  At  the  tomb  they  saw  two  angek,  who 
informed  them  that  Jesus  was  risen.  Returning  to  Jeryiialem, 
Jesus  appeared  to  them  on  the  way,  and  said  to  themt  Be  not 
i^fraid  ;^  go  tell  my  brethr^  that  they  go  u|to  GalUee^  aiA 


there  shall  they  see  me.    This  is  what  me  Scripture  mfovoM 
us  of  Salome,  the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee. 

ST.  MATTHEW,  or  LEVI,  the  apostle  and  evaii|elist» 
the  son  of  Alpheui^  was  of  Jewish  origin,  and  probwly  a 
Galilean.  Before  his  call  to  the  apostlediip,  he  was  a  publican 
or  taigatherer  to  the  Romans ;  an  oSce  of  bad  repute  among 
the  Jews,  on  accoimt  of  the  covetousness  of  those  who  ma^ 
naged  it  His  office  particularly  consisted  in  gatheriiig  the 
customs  of  aU  merchandize  that  came  by  the  sea  of  GalilMb 
and  the  tribute  payable  by  passengers  who  went  by  water. 
Here  he  sat  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  when  our  Saviour  called 
him.  It  is  probable,  that|  living  at  Capernaum,  the  phce  of 
Christ's  usual  residence,  he  mi^t  have  some  previous  know« 
ledge  of  him.  Matthew  immraiately  expressed  his  satisfiu> 
tion,  by  entertaining  our  Saviour  ana  his.  disciples  at  a  great 
dinner  at  his  own  nouse,  whither  he  invited  all  his  friends, 
especiaDy  those  of  his  own  profisssion,  hopins,  probably,  that 
they^  might  be  influenced  bv  the  company  and  conversatioQ  of 
Chnst.  He  continued  with  the  rest  pf  the  apostles  till  after 
our  Lord's  ascension.  For  the  first  eight  years  afterwards,  ha 
preached  in  Judasa.  Then  he  went  to  propagate  the  (Gospel 
among  the  Gentiles,  and  chose  Ethiopia  as  me  scene  of  his 
apostolical  ministry,  wi^re  it  is  said  that  ^«  suffer^  mutyr- 
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doin»  tfaoui^  ofbcrs  say  he  siiflfered  in  Parihia  or  Peisia.    Ba 
loniaa  teDs  U8>  the  body  <tf  St  Mslthew  was  transported  firoBi 
Ethiopia  to  Bitbyma,  and  thence  to  Salemiim  in  Naples,  A.  D» 
S64^  where  it  was  found  m  1080»  and  wh«e  doke  Robert  built 
a  dundi  bearmg  his  name. 

MARY»  mother  of  Mtak  the  Evangelist  She  had  a  boose 
in  Jenmakmt  iiutber.it  is  thou^^t  the  apostles  retired,  after 
iiio  naeennon  of  our  Lord,  and  where  they  received  the  Holy 
SpiiiL  Aftnr  tl»  imprisonment  of  St  Peter,  the  fiuthfid  as- 
asnddad  in  tins  house,  there  praying  instantaneously,  when 
BBtSTt  ddivMed  by  the  minister  of  an  ange^  koodked  at  the 
dhorof  dbe  house*  Acts  xiL  5«  1£. 

ST.  MARK,  the  Evanj^dist,  iras  descended  of  the  tr9be  of 
LevL  lb  ia  supposed  to  have  beoi  ccmverted  by  St  Peter,  to 
vimai  he  was  a  constant  companion  in  all  his  travels,  siraplying 
tihs  phoe  of  an  amanuensis  and  interpreter.  He  was  by  him 
snt  into  Egypl^  fixed  his  chief  residence  at  Alexandria,  where 
he  was  so  suecwful  in  his  ministry,  that  he  converted  ^reat 
s.  £b  aftarwsMs  removed  westwardf  towards  Iiibya» 
through  Marmarica,  PaDitq[>olis,  &c«  where,  notwUh* 
_  die  barbarity  and  idolatry  of  the  inhabitants,  he 
pksHa^tiie  QoqpeL  ijpon  his  return  to  Alexandria,  he  ordered 
Ika  sAurs  of  Aat  churai,  and  Uiere  suffered  martyrdom  about 
ImScr,  whan  dbe  solemnities  of  Serapis.  wete  celebrated,  the 
Holalraos  peoj^  broke  in  upon  St  Hark,  while  he  was  per- 
frnwimg  dnrine  service,  and  iMnding  him  with  cords,  dragged 
him  tliroitfh  the  streets,  and  thrust  him  into  prison^  where  in 
Ae  nif^  he  had  Ae  c^nafort  of  a  divine  vision.  Next  day  they 
used  him  in  the  same  manner,  or  worse,  till  he  expired  under 
Acir  hands.  Some  add  that  they  burnt  his  body,  and  that  the 
Christians  inteired  hk  bones  and  ashes  near  the  place  where 
he  aaed  to  preadi.  This  happened  A.  D.  68*  Some  say  that 
Us  reaoAins  were  afterwards  transbted  fiom  Alexandria  to  Ve- 
wheie  he  has  A  rich  and  stately  cbarch  erected  to  his 
f,  being  the  patron  of  the  state.  He  is  author  of  the 
gospel  that  bears  his  name. 

ST.  LUKE,  the  fivangdlis^  and  the  dkciple  of  the  apos- 
liee,  was  armiuaUy  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  and  by  i»ofi»ssion  a 
phywifsan  ^  fie  particular^  i^tached  hkaself  to  St  Paul,  and 
wna  his  fSudtfol  copipaBion  in  his  travels  and  labours.  He 
iwmt  with  him  to  Troas  in  Blacedonia,  about  A.  D.  51.  He 
wrote  his  Goqpel  in  Adiaia  about  £3;  and  in  63,  the  Acts  of 
tfie  Apostles,  which  contsin  a  history  of  thirty  years.  Of  all 
the  writem  <if  the  New  Testament,  his  works  are  written 
m  the  amst  elegant  Greek.  It  is  believed,  that  St  Luke  died  at 
Rome,  or  in  Achaia. 

ST.  lAMES,  simamed  MAJOR,  or  the  GREATER,  the 
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son  of  Zebedee,  and  the  brother  of  John  the  Evangelisty  was 
born  at  Bethsaida,  in  Galilee.  The  only  authentic  accounts 
^e  have  of  him  are  recorded  by  the  evangelists.  It  is  believed 
that  St.  James  first  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  dispersed  Jews, 
and  afterwards  retiirned  to  Judea,  where  he  preached  at  Jeru- 
salem,  when  the  Jews  excited  Herod  Agrippa  against  him, 
who  put  him  to  a  cniel  death  about  A.  D.  44.  Thus  he  was 
the  first  of  the  apostles,  who  suffered  martyrdom.  St.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  relatesi  that  his  accuser  was  so  struck  with  bis 
constancy,  that  he  became  converted,  and  suffered  with  him. 
The  Spaniards  pretend  that  they  had  St.  James  for  their  apes- 
tie,  and  boast  of  possessing  his  body ;  but  Baronius^  in  his 
annals,  refutes  their  pretensions. 

ST.  JOHN  the  Evangelist,  and  Apostle,  was  the  son 
of  Zebedee,  and  brother  of  St.  James  the  Grreat.  He  quitted 
the  business  of  fishing  to  follow  Jesus,  and  was  the  beloved 
disciple  of  his  Master ;  was  present  at  his  transfiguration,  and 
was  with  him  in  the  garden  of  Olives.  He  was  Uie  onlv  apos* 
tie  who  followed  him  to  the  cross ;  and  to  him  Jesus  left  the 
care  of  his  mother.  He  was  also  the  first  apostle  \dio  knew 
him  again  after  his  resurrection.  He  preached  the  fisiith  in 
Asia ;  and  principally  resided  at  Ephesus,  where  he  maintained 
the  mother  of  our  Lord.  He  is  said  to  have  founded  the 
churches  of  Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Laodicea.  He  is  also  said  to  have  preached  the 
Gospel  among  the  Parthians,  and  to  have  addressed  his  first 
epistle  to  that  people.  It  is  related,  that  when  at  Rome,  the 
emperor  Domitian  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  a  caldron  of 
boiling  oil,  when  he  came  out  unhurt ;  on  which  he  was  ba- 
nished to  the  isle  of  Patmos,  where  he  wrote  his  Apocalypse. 
After  the  death  of  Domitian,  he  returned  to  Ephesus,  wnere 
he  composed  his  Gospel,  about  the  year  96,  and  died  there  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  about  the  year  100,  aged  ninety-four* 

AB6AR,  or  ABGARUS,  a  name  given  to  several  of  the 
kings  of  Edessa,  in  Syria.  The  most  celebrated  of  them  19 
one  who,  it  is  said,  was  contemporary  with  Jesus  Christ;  and 
who,  having  a  distemper  in  his  feet,  and  hearing  of  Jesos's 
nuraculous  cures,  requested  him  by  letter  to  come  and  cure 
him.  Eusebius,  who  believed  that  this  letter  was  genuine^  and 
also  an  answer  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  returned  to  it^  has 
translated  them  both  firom  the  Syriac,  and  asserts  that  they 
were  taken  out  of  the  archives  of  the  city  of  Edessa ;  and  that 
after  Jesus's  ascension,  Thomas  sent  Judas,  who  is  also  named 
Thaddeus,  to  Abgarus,  who  preached  the  Gospel  to  him  and 
his  people,  cured  him  of  his  disorder,  and  wrought  many  other 
miracles,  which  were  done,  says  Eusebius,  A.  D.  43.  Though 
the  letters  are  acknowledged  to  be  spurious^  by  the  candid 
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writers  of  the  church  of  Rome^  several  Protestant  authors,  as 
Dr.  Parker,  Dr.  Cave,  and  Dr.  Grabe,  have  maintained  that 
they  are  genuine,  and  ought  not  to  be  rejected. 

The  letters  beinff  short,  are  inserted  here  as  curiosities. 
"  The  copy  of  the  letter,  which  was  written  by  Abgarus  the 
toparch  to  Jesus,  and  sent  to  him  at  Jerusalem  by  the  (;ourier 
Ananias. — Abgarus,  toparch  of  Edessa,  to  Jesus  the  good 
Saviour,  who  has  appeared  at  Jerusalem,  sendeth  greeting. 
I  have  heard  of  thee  and  of  thy  cures,  performed  without 
herbs,  or  other  medicines.  For  it  is  reported  that  thou  makest 
the  blind  to  see,  and  the  lame  to  walk ;  that  thou  cleansest 
lepers,  and  casteth  out  unclean  spirits  and  demons,  and  healest 
those  who  are  tormented  with  diseases  of  a  long  standing,  and 
raisest  the  dead.  Having  heard  of  all  these  things  conoeming 
thee,  I  conclude  in  my  mind  one  of  these  two  things,  either 
that  diou  art  God  come  down  from  heaven  to  do  these  things, 
or  else  thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  and  so  performest  them. 
Wherefore  I  now  write  unto  thee,  entreating  thee  to  come  to 
me,  and  to  heal  my  distemper.  Moreover,  I  hear  that  the 
Jews  murmur  affainst  thee,  and  plot  to  do  thee  mischief.  I 
have  a  cihr,  small  indeed,  but  neat,  which  may  suffice  for  us 
both***  ''The  receipt  of  Jesus  to  the  toparch  Abgarus,  sent  by 
die  courier  Ananias. — Abgarus,  thou  art  happy,  forasmiich 
as  thou  hast  believed  in  me,  though  thou  hast  not  seen  me. 
For  it  is  written  concerning  me,  that  they  who  have  seen  me 
should  not  beUeve  in  me,  that  they  who  have  not  seen  me 
might  believe  and  live.  As  for  what  thou  hast  written  to  mc, 
desiring  me  to  come  to  thee,  it  is  necessary  that  all  those 
things,  for  which  I  am  sent,  should  be  fulfilled  by  me  here ; 
and  that  after  fulfilling  them  I  should  be  received  up  to  him 
that  sent  me.  When,  therefore,  I  shall  be  received  up,  I  will 
send  to  thee  some  one  of  my  disciples,  that  he  may  heal  thy 
distemper,  and  give  life  to  thee,  and  to  those  who  are  with 
thee.** 

ST.  BARNABAS  was  bom  at  Cyprus,  and  descended  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  whose  Jewish  ancestors  are  thought  to  have 
retired  thither,  to  secure  themselves  from  violence  during  the 
troublesome  times  in  Judaea.  His  proper  name  was  Joses,  to 
which,  afler  hb  conversion  to  Christianity,  the  apostles  added 
that  of  Barnabas^  signifying  either  the  son  of  prophecy,  or 
the  son  of  consolation ;  the  first  respecting  his  eminent  pro- 
phetic gifls,  the  other  his  great  charity  in  selling  his  estate  for 
the  comfort  and  reUef  of  the  poor  Christians.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Jerusalem,  under  Gamaliel,  which  might  probably  lay 
the  foundation  of  that  intimate  friendship,  which  was  after- 
wards  contracted  between  this  apostle  and  St.  Paul.  The  time 
of  his  conversion  is  uncertain ;  but  he  is  generaUy  esteemed 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples  chosen  by  our  Sariour  himself. 
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At  Antiochf  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  a  contest,  which  ended  m 
their  separation ;  but  what  followed  with  respect  to  St.  Bani»- 
basy  is  not  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  apostles.  Some  say,  ht 
went  into  Italy,  and  founded  a  church  at  Milan.  He  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Salamis,  whiliier  some  Jews,  being  come  out  of 
Syria,  set  upon  him,  as  he  was  disputing  in  the  synagogue,  aoA 
stoned  him  to  deadi.  He  was  buried  by  his  kinsman  DAark, 
whom  he  had  retained  widi  him,  in  a  cave  near  that  city.  Thm 
remains  of  his  body  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the 
reiirn  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  together  with  a  copy  of  St.  Mat- 
SS?B  go^  Siitlen  wUh  hlTawn  hand,  «.SVg  oo  U. 
iH^east. 

ST.  MATTHIAS,  an  roosde,  chosen  to  fill  up  the  plaee  ^ 
Judas,  Acts  L  He  was  qualified  for  die  apostleship,  by  having 
been  a  constant  attendant  upon  our  Saviour  all  die  time  of  his 
ministry.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy  4i8- 
dples.  After  our  Lord's  resurrection,  he  preadied  the  gospel 
first  in  Jndasa,  and  afterwards  in  Ediiopia,  where  he  ntBtreA 
martyrdom.  They  pretend  to  show  the  relics  of  St.  Matthias 
at  Rome;  and  at  the  famous  abbey  of  St.  Matthias  near  Treves. 
A  gospel  and  some  traditioM  were  ascribed  to  St.  Matdiiasj 
but  are  universally  rejected  as  spurious. 

BARSABAS,  a  name  of  Joseph,  simamed  Justus,  wbe  vmM 
competitor  widi  St.  Matdiias  for  die  aposdeship,  and  is  said  te 
have  been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples. 

STEPHEN,  the  first  of  the  seven  deacons,  and  first  oMityr 
to  Christianity ;  whence  he  is  called  die  proto-martyr.  His  diN>- 
don,  nurades,  apprehension,  examination,  glorious  defenoe  and 
martyrdom,  A.  D.  33,  are  recorded  in  Acts  vi.  and  vii.  Thore 
is  little  else  certain  recorded  of  him.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
aleadini?  man  amon£r  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  educated  by  Gama- 
lid,  anyone  of  our  Lord's  seventy  disciples.  ^ 

NICOLAS,  one  of  tbe  first  of  the  seven  deacons  in  tiie 
Christian  Church,  a  native  of  Antioch,  a  proselyte  to  the  JewiA 
religion,  and  a  convert  to  Christianity.  He  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  hereticd  sect  of  tne 
Nicolaitaiies ;  but  many  of  the  primitive  writers  are  of  opinion 
that  he  was  radier,  1^  some  imprudence,  the  oeoasianf  than  the 
andior  itf  that  immoral  heresy.  Some  even  say,  diat  die 
Sounder  of  that  sect  was  quite  a  difierent  perscm. 

PHILIP,  die  second  of  the  seven  deacons,  was  chosen  ft^ 
the  aposdes  after  our  Saviour's  resurrection ;  Acts  vi.  5.  Tbs 
deacon,  diBy  say,  was  of  CsBsavea  in  Pakstine.  It  is  certsm 
that  his  daughters  lived  in  this  ci^ ;  Acts  xxi.  8, 9.  His  pieadi- 
ing  and  miracles  performed  at  Samaria;  his  converaion  Mid 
baptism  of  the  people ;  his  interview  with  and  conversion  of  ibe 
Ednopian -eunuch;  with  his  subsequent  baptism  of  him;  and 
his  preaching  the  gospel  at  Aaotus  mod  tarioiis  odlier  titi^  «e 
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recorded  by  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts  of  the  A|x>sdes. '  The  mo- 
dem Greeks  say  Uiat  he  went  to  Tralles  in  Asia,  where  he 
fimndted  a  church,  of  which  he  was  the  aposde  and  bishop ; 
and  wliei«  he  rested  in  peace  after  performmg  many  miraclak 
The  Lactins,  on  the  contrary,  say  diat  he  died  at  Csssarea,  and 
that  three  of  his  daughters  were  there  buried  with  him.  It  is 
tboudrt^  diat  the  eunuch  converted  by  St.  Philip  was  the  £brst 
apoatte  of  the  Ethiopians;  and  the  Abyssines  bcwst  of  having 
received  the  Christian  faith  from  him. 

TABITHA,  or  DORCAS,  a  Christian  widow  at  Joppa» 
who  abounded  in  works  of  charity,  and  after  dying  was  raised 
to  fife  by  St  Peter.  Acts  ix.  3&-4@. 

ANANIAS  and  SAPPHIRA,  two  earfy  professoia  of 
CSuistiani^,  and  no  less  early  victims  to  ostentation,  avarice^ 
ind  dissimulation.  Their  infiituated  ccmduct,  iniik  the  sudden 
tad  awftd  judgment  that  followed,  A.  D.  SS,  or  34f,  are  parti- 
cskiirnanated  in  Acts  vi.  11. 

CCfRNELIUS,  centurion  of  a  cohort  belon^^ng  to  the  legion 
nraamed  Hahan,  Acts  x.  1 — 6,  &c.  He  was  a  Grentile,  but 
one  that  feared  God,  was  constant  at  his  devotions,  and  per-^ 
ibmied  many  charitable  deeds.  His  whole  fiunily  also  served 
God*  It  pleased  the  Aknighty  to  favour  him,  in  a  miraculoua 
ttinaer  with  an  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel, 

Some  of  the  Latins  made  Cornelius  bishop  of  Ccesarea  in 
Palestine ;  some  of  the  Grreeks,  bbhop  of  SUum ;  and  others, 
of  Scepsis. 

GAMALIEL,  a  pharisee,  doctor  of  the  law,  and  Paul's  mas* 
ler.  He  is  also  said  by  some  to  have  been  master  of  Barnabas 
and  Stephen.  The  Jews  having  brought  Peter  before  the  as- 
sembly of  rulers,  Gamaliel  moved  that  the  apostles  should  retire. 
He  then  advised  the  assembly  to  take  heed  what  they  intended 
to  do  concerning  these  men,  &c,  and  to  treat  them  with  lenity. 
The  advice  of  Gamaliel  was  followed,  and  the  apostles  were  li- 
berated. Acts  V.  34.  Gamaliel  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
grandson  of  Hillel,  and  either  uncle  or  cousin  to  Nicod^nus, 
Jcdmni.  1. 

THEUDAS,  mentioned  by  Gamaliel  (Acts  v.  36.)  who  says^ 
that  cme  Theudas  set  himself  up  sometime  before  for  some  great 
person ;  about  four  hundred  men  joined  him,  but  he  was  kmed ; 
aD  that  believed  in  him  were  dispersed,  and  the  matter  came  to 
nothing.  Usher  thinks  this  Theudas  was  the  same  as  Judas, 
who  revolted  at  the  death  of  Herod,  mentioned  by  Josephus. 

BAIUJESUS,  or  ELYMAS,  a  Jew,  who  pretended  to  be 
a  magician,  and,  endeavouring  to  instruct  Paul  and  Barnabas^ 
was  miraculously  struck  blind.    Acts  xiii.  8 — 1 2. 

PAUL,  formerly  named  SAUL,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjar 
ami,  a  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  a  Pharisee  by  profession ;  first 
a  persecutor  of  the  churchf  and  afterwards  a  disciple  of  Jesus 
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Christy  and  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.    It  is  thought  he  was  boni 
about  two  years  before  our  Saviour,  supposing  that  he  lived 
sixty-eight  years,  as  is  mentioned  in  a  homily  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  St  Chrvsostom's  works.    He  was  a  Roman  citizen,  because 
Augustus  had  ^ven  the  fireedom  of  the  city  to  all  freemen  of 
Tarsusy  in  consideration  of  their  firm  adherence  to  his  interests* 
His  parents  sent  him  early  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  studied  tbe 
law  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  a  famous  doctor.    He  made  very 
great  progress  in  his  studies,  and  his  life  was  always  blameless 
before  men ;  being  very  zealous  for  the  whole  observation  of  the 
law  of  Moses.    But  his  zeal  carried  him  too  far ;  he  persecuted 
the  church,  and  when  the  proto-martyr  St.  Stephen  was  stoned^ 
Saul  was  not  only  consenting  to  his  death,  but  he  even  took  care 
of  the  clothes  of  those  that  stoned  him.  *  This  happened  A.D. 
S3,  a  short  time  after  oiur  Saviour's  death.    After  the  death  of 
St.  Stephen,  Saul  showed  the  utmost  violence  in  distressing  the 
Christians ;  and  leaving  got  credentials  from  the  high-priest  Cai- 
aphas,  and  the  elders  of  the  Jews,  to  the  chief  Jews  of  Damas- 
cus, with  power  to  bring  to  Jerusalem  all  the  Christians  he 
should  find  there,  he  went  away  full  of  threats,  and  breathing 
nothing  but  blood.  But  as  he  was  upon  the  road,  and  drawing  near 
to  Damascus,  all  on  a  sudden,  about  noon,  he  perceived  a^reat 
light  come  fit>m  heaven,  which  encompassed  him  and  all  uiose 
that  were  with  him.     This  splendour  threw  him  on  the  ground ; 
and  Saul  heard  a  voice,  saying  to  him,  "  Saul,  Saul,  why  per^ 
secutest  thou  me?*'     His  answer,  with  his  blindness,  his  cure^ 
and  the  other  surprising  circumstances  that  followed,  and  issued 
in  his  conversion,  are  recorded  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Acts. 
But  the  conversion  of  such  a  man,  at  such  a  time,  and  by  such 
means,  furnishes  one  of  the  most  complete  proofs  that  have 
ever  been  given  of  the  divine  origin  of  our  holy  religion.    Thajt 
Saul,  from  being  a  zealous  persecutor  of  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
became  all  at  once  a  disciple  himself,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be 
controverted  without  overturning  the  credit  of  all  history.    He 
must  therefore  have  been  converted  in  the  miraculous  manner 
in  which  he  himself  said  he  was,  and  of  course  the  Christian  re- 
ligion be  a  divine  revelation,  or  he  must  have  been  either  an 
impostor,  an  enthusiast,  or  a  dupe  to  the  fraud  of  others. 
There  is  not  another  alternative  possible.    If  he  was  an  impos- 
tor, who  declared  what  he  knew  to  be  false,  he  must  have  been 
induced  to  act  that  part  by  some  motive.     But  the  only  con- 
ceivable motives  for  religious  imposture  are,  the  hopes  of  ad- 
vancing one*s  temporal  interest,  credit,  or  power,  or  the  pros- 
pect of  gratifying  some  passion  or  appetite  under  the  new  au- 
thority of  the  new  religion.    That  none  of  these  could  be  8U 
Paul's  nft)tive,  for  professing  the  faith  of  Christ  crucified,  is 
plain  from  the  state  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  at  the  period 
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>T8akiiig  the  former  and  embracing  the  latter  faith.  Those 
m  he  left  were  the  disposers  of  wealth,  of  dignity^  of  power, 
ndsBa;  those  to  whom  be  went  were  indigent  men,  oppressed^ 
kept  from  all  means  of  improving  their  fortunes.     The  cer- 

consequence,  therefore,  of  his  taking  the  part  of  Cluistia* 
,  was  the  loss  not  only  of  all  that  he  possessed,  but  of  all 
es  of  acquiring  more;  whereas,  by  continuing  to  persecute 
Christians,  he  had  hopes,  rising  almost  to  a  certaintVy  of 
inff  his  fortune  by  the  favour  of  tnose  who  were  at  the  head 
le  Jewish  state,  to  whom  nothing  could  so  much  recommend 
lie  zeal  which  he  had  shown  in  that  persecution.  As  to 
lit  or  reputation,  could  the  scholar  of  GamaUel  hope  to  gain 
er  by  becoming  a  teacher  in  a  college  of  fishermen  ?  Could 
latter  himself,  that  the  doctrines  which  he  taught  would, 
er  in  or  out  of  Judsa,  do  him  honour,  when  he  Knew  that 
ey  were  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the  Greeks 
istiness.'*  Was  it  then  the  love  of  power  that  induced  him 
lake  this  great  change  ?  Power !  over  whom  ?  over  a  flock 
beep  whom  he  himself  had  assisted  to  destroy,  and  whose 
r  shepherd  had  lately  been  murdered !  Perhaps  it  was  with 
view  of  gratifying  some  licentious  passion,  under  the  autho- 
of  the  new  religion,  that  he  commenced  a  teacher  of  that 
pen!  This  cannot  be  alleged;  for  his  writings  breathe 
ling  but  the  strictest  moraUty,  obedience  to  magbtrates,  or- 

and  government,  with  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  all  Ucen- 
sness,  idleness,  or  loose  behaviour,  under  the  cloak  of  reli- 
I.  We  no  where  find  in  his  works,  that  saints  are  above 
al  ordinances  ;  that  dominion  is  founded  in  grace ;  that  mo- 
iy  is  despotism  , which  ought  to  be  abolished ;  that  the  for- 
»  of  the  rich  ought  to  be  divided  among  the  poor ;  and  that 
■e  is  no  difference  in  moral  actions ;  that  any  impulses  of  the 
d  are  to  direct  us  against  the  light  of  our  reason  and  the  laws 
lature ;  or,  any  of  tnose  wicked  tenets  by  which  the  peace  of 
ety  has  been  often  disturbed,  and  the  rules  of  morahty  often 
ken,  by  men  pretending  to  act  under  the  sanction  of  divine 
elation.  He  makes  no  distinctions  like  the  impostor  of  Ara- 
in  favour  of  himself;  nor  does  any  part  of  his  life,  either 
>rc  or  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  bear  any  mark  of 
bertine  dii^position.  As  among  the  Jews,  so  among  the 
istians,  his  conversation  and  manners  were  blameless.  It 
been  sometimes  objected  to  the  other  apostles,  by  those  who 
e  resolved  not  to  credit  their  testimony,  that,  having  been 
ply  engaged  with  Jesus  dining  his  life,  they  were  obliged,  for 
support  of  their  own  credit,  and  from  having  gone  too  far 
etum,  to  continue  the  same  professions  after  his  death ;  but 

can  by  no  means  be  said  of  St.  Paul.  On  the  contrary, 
itever  force  there  may  be  in  that  way  of  reasoning,  it  all 
Is  to  convince  us,  that  St.  Paul  must  naturally  have  conti- 
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nued  a  Jew^  and  an  enemy  to  Christ  Jesus.    If  thejf  were  en* 
gaged  on  one  side,  he  wa&as  strongly  engaged  on  the  other.  If 
sh^une  withheld  them  from  changing  sides,  much  more  ought  it 
to  have  stopped  him  ;  who,  from  his  superior  education,  must 
have  been  vastly  more  sensible  to  that  kmd  of  shame,  than  the 
mean  and  iUiterate  fishermen  of  Galilee.  The  only  other  differ- 
ence was,  that  they,  by  quitting  their  master  after  his  deaths 
might  have  preserved  themselves ;  whereas  he^  by  quitting  the 
Jews,  and  taking  up  the  cross  of  Christ,  certainly  brought  on 
his  own  destruction.    As  St.  Paul  was  not  an  impostor,  so  it  19 
plain  he  was  not  an  enthusiast.    Heat  of  temper,  melancholy, 
ignorance,  and  vanity,  are  the  ingredients  of  which  enthusiasm 
is  composed ;  but  from  all  these,  except  the  first,  the  apostle 
appears  to  have  been  wholly  free.    That  he  had  great  fervour 
of  zeal,  both  when  a  Jew  and  when  a  Christian,  in  maintaining 
what  he  thought  to  be  right,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  he  was  at 
all  times  so  much  master  of  his  temper,  as,  in  matters  of  indiffe- 
rence, to  ^^  become  all  things  to  all  men,"  with  the  most  pliant 
condescension,  bending  his  notions  and  manners  to  theirs,  as 
far  as  his  du^  to  God  would  permit ;  a  conduct  compatible 
neither  with  the  stiffness  of  a  bigot,  nor  with  the  violent  im- 
pulses of  fanatical  delusion.    That  he  was  not  melancholy,  is 
plain  from  his  conduct  in  embracing  every  method  which  pru- 
dence could  suggest  to  escape  danger  and  shun  nersecutioiit 
when  he  could  do  it  without  betraying  the  dut^  of  ms  office  or 
the  honour  of  his  God.    A  melancho^  enthusiast  courts  perse- 
cution, and,  when  he  cannot  obtain  it,  i^cts  himself  with  ab- 
surd penances  ;  but  the  holiness  of  St.  Paul  consisted  only  in  the 
simpBcity  of  a  godly  life,  and  in  the  unwearied  performance  of 
his  apostolical  duties.     That  he  was  ignorant,  no  man  will  al- 
lege who  is  not  grossly  ignorant  himself;  for  he  appears  to  have 
been  master,  not  only  01  the  Jewish  learning,  but  also  of  the 
Greek  philosophy,  and  to  have  been  very  conversant  even  with 
the  Greek  poets.    That  he  was  not  credulous,  is  plain  firom  his 
having  resisted  the  evidence  of  all  the  miracles  performed  on 
earth  by  Christ,  as  well  as  those  that  were  afterwards  wrought 
by  the  apostles;  to  the  fame  of  which,  as  he  lived  at  Jerusa- 
lem, he  could  not  possibly  have  been  a  stranger.    And  that  he 
was  as  free  from  vanity  as  any  man  that  ever  lived,  may  be  jpt- 
thered  firom  aU  that  we  see  in  his  writings,  or  know  of  his  life« 
He  represents  himself  as  the  least  of  the  apostles,  and  not  meet 
to  be  called  an  apostle.    He  says,  that  he  is  the  chief  of  sin- 
ners ;  and  he  prefers  in  the  strongest  terms,  universal  benevo- 
lence to  faith,  prophecy,  miracles,  and  all  the  gifts  and  graces 
with  which  he  could  be  endowed.    Is  this  the  language  of  va- 
nity or  enthusiasm?     Did  ever  fanatic  prefer  virtue  to  his 
own  religious  opinions,  to  illuminations  of  the  spirit,  and  even  to 
the  merit  of  martyrdom  ?    Having  thus  shown  that  St.  Paid 
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aeittier  an  impostor  nor  an  enthusiast,  it  remains  only  to  b^ 
in^pikedi  idiether  he  was  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  others ;  but 
this  inquiry  needs  not  be  long,  for  who  wais  to  deceive  him  ?  A 
few  illiterate  fishermen  of  Galilee  ?    It  was  morally  impossible 
fer  raeh  men  to  conceive  the  thought  of  turning  the  most  cjn« 
lij^traed  of  their  opponents,  and  the  cruellest  of  didr  persecu^ 
tois»  into  an  apostlci  andtadothss  by  fraud;  in  ihe  very  instant 
of  his  greatest  fiiry  against  them  and  their  lord.    But  cooid 
they  have  been  so  extravagant  as  to  conceive  such  a  thou^t^ 
it  was  phyacaUy  impossible  for  them  to  execute  it  in  the  manner 
in  which  we  find  his  conversion  to  have  been  eff*ected.    Could 
they  produce  a  light  in  the  air,  which  at  mid-day  was  brighter 
thin  die  sun  ?    Could  they  ma^e  Saul  hear  words  from  out  of 
thit  Bght,  which  were  not  heard  by  the  rest  of  the  company  ! 
Could  they  make  him  bHnd  for  three  days  after  that  visioi^ 
nd  dien  make  scales  £bl11  off*  from  his  eyes,  and  restore  him 
to  si^t  by  a  word  ?    Or  could  they  make  him  and  those  who 
tnvdled  with  him  believe,  that  all  these  things  had  happened, 
if  they  had  not  hap]>ened  ?    Most  unquestionably  no  fraud  was 
equal  to  all  diis.    Since  then  St.  Paul  was  neither  an  impostor, 
nor  an  enthuaast,  nor  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  others,  it  follows 
tiiat  his  conversion  was  miraculous^  kn^hat  the  Christian  reli** 
gion  is  a  divine  revelation..    The  empe  of  St.  Paul  from  Da* 
mascns,  where  the  Jews  had  inflo$nced  the  ffovemor  to  seize 
hnn ;  his  meeting  at  Jerusalem  with  the  discip&s,  who  were  still 
afiraid  of  him ;  the  plot  of  the  Jews  to  kill  hun ;  his  journey  to 
Caesarea,  and  thence  to  Tarsus,  where  he  continued  from  A.D. 
37  to  43 ;  his  journey  thence  with  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  and 
firom  that  city  to  Jerusalem,  with  supplies  to  the  disciples  dur- 
ing the  fiunine,  A.D.  44,  when  he  met  with  the  prophets,  Si- 
meon, Lucius,  and  Mamaen,  and  when  he  is  supposed  to  have 
had  his  ineffable  vision  of  heaven,  2  Cor.  xii.  S--^. ;  his  jour- 
ney widi  Barnabas  to  Cyprus ;  the  opposition  of  Barjesus  ;  his 
blindness ;  the  conversion  of  Sergius  Paulus,   A.D.  45 ;  the 
change  of  Saul*s  name  into  Paul ;  his  journey  to  Perga,  and 
preaching  in  the  synagogues  there,  as  well  as  Aiitioch,  Iconium^ 
Lystra,  and  Derbe ;  the  miracles  he  wrought  and  persecutions 
he  suffered  at  these  places  ;  his  recovery  after  being  stoned, 
and  supposed  dead ;  the  dissension  about  circumcision  at  An- 
tioch ;  Ills  mission  with  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem  for  the  opinion 
of  die  other  apostles  on  this  subject,  with  their  decision ;  his 
censure  of  St.  Peter  for  his  dissimulation ;  his  separation  front 
Barnabas,  and  junction   with   Silas;   their  journey  through 
Lycaonia,  Phrygia,  Galatia,  Mysia,  Troas,  to  Macedonia ;  their 
imprisonment,  &c.,  at  Philippi;  the  conversion  of  Lydia  and  tlie 
^ler,  and  their  expostulation  with  the  magistrates, ;  their 
journey  through  Amphipolis  and  Appollonia,  to  Thessalonica 
and  Berea  ;  tne  tumults  raised  by  the  Jews  against  them  itt 
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these  cities ;  Paul's  voyage  to  Athens,  A.D.  52 ;  his 
tiiere  with  the  philosophers ;  his  defence  before  the  Areopagus ; 
the  conversion  of  Dionysius  and  Damaris;  his  loumey  to  Co- 
rinth, where  he  continued  eight  months ;  and  whence,  or  from 
Athens,  he  wrote  his  two  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians ;  his  ac- 
cusation before  Gallio,  and  acquittal ;  his  voyage  to  Ephesus, 
Csesarea,  and  Jerusalem ;  his  ioumey  through  Antioch,  GalatiEf 
Fhrygia,  and  the  higher  provmces  of  Asia;  his  return  to  Ephe- 
8US,  where  he  continued  three  years,  from  A.D.  64,  to  57 ; 
wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Ghdatians,  and  performed  many  mi- 
racles, and  where  he  says,  he  also  fought  with  beasts ;  but  whe- 
ther he  did  this  literally  in  the  amphimeatre,  in  consequence  of 
a  sentence  of  the  heathen  magistrates,  or  whether  the  expres- 
sion is  only  a  metaphorical  allusion  to  the  scuffle  he  had  with 
Demetrius  and  the  silversmiths,  commentators  are  not  agreed. 
His  journey  after  this  to  Philippi,  in  Macedonia,  alonff  with 
Timothy,  whence  he  wrote  his  two  epistles  to  the  Corinmians  ; 
thence  to  Achaia,  Corinth,  Assos,  Mitylene,  Miletus,  Coos, 
Rhodes,  Patara,  Tyre,  Ptolemais,  and  Cssarea ;  where  he  met 
with  Philip  the  evangelist,  and  the  prophet  Agabas,  who  fore- 
told his  niture  sufferings ;  his  journey  thence  to  Jerusalem, 
where  by  the  advice  of  St.  James,  he  took  the  vow  of  a  Naza- 
rite ;  the  riot  raised  in  the  temple  against  him  by  the  Jews ;  his 
rescue  from  their  fury  by  Lvcia,  his  accusation  by  Tertullus, 
and  his  animated  defence ;  the  injustice  of  Felix ;  Paul's  spirit* 
ed  oration  before  Festus  and  Agrippa,  its  effect  upon  the  latter; 
Paul's  appeal  to  Cassar,  and  consequent  voyage  from  Adramyt- 
tium  over  the  seas  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  to  My  ra,  and  thence 
to  Crete ;  the  storm  of  fourteen  days ;  the  shipwreck  on  the 
coast  of  Malta,  with  all  the  particulars  attending  it ;  the  cure  of 
Publius,  &c. ;  Paul's  re-embarkation  and  voyage  to  Syracuse, 
Rhegium,  and  Puteoli,  with  his  final  arrival  at  Ilome,  and  re- 
ception there  by  his  countrymen,  are  all  fully  recorded  by  St. 
Luke,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chapix. — xxviii.  Paul  dwelt 
for  two  whole  years  ^t  Rome,  from  A.D.  61  to  6S,  in  a  hired 
lodging ;  where  he  received  all  that  came  to  him,  preaching  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  without  interruption.  His  captivity 
contributed  greatly  to  the  advancement  or  religion ;  for  he  con- 
verted several  persons  even  of  the  emperor's  court.  Philip.  L 
12—18.  and  iv.  22.  The  Christians  at  PhiUppi,  hearing  t&a^ 
St.  Paul  was  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  sent  Epaphroditus  to  him, 
with  monev,  to  assist  him  in  their  name.  PhiBp.  ii.  25.  Epaph- 
roditus fell  sick  at  Rome ;  and  when  he  went  back  to  iStaoe- 
donia,  the  apostle  sent  by  him  his  episde  to  the  Philippiant.  It 
is  not  known  by  what  means  St.  Paul  was  delivered  from  hk 
prison,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  set  at  liberty,  after  baring 
been  two  years  a  prisoner  at  Rome.  He  wrote  uso,  during  dus 
imprisonment,  his  epistles  to  Philemon  and  tiie  Colossiana.  Hn 
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vas  stills  Rome,  or  at  least  in  Italy,  when  he  wrote  his  epistle 

to  the  Hebrews.    He  travelled  over  Italy;  and/ according  to 

some  of  the  Fathers,  passed  into  Spain,  then  into  Judea ;  went 

to  Ephesus,  and  there  left  Timothy,  Heb.  xiiL  24h  and  1  Tim. 

L  S^  preaching  in  Crete,  and  there  fixed  Titus,  to  cultiyate  the 

churai  in  that  place.    Probably  he  might  also  visit  the  Philip* 

pians,  PhiL  L  £3.  26.  and  ii.  24,,  and  it  is  believed,  that  it  was 

tram  Macedonia  that  he  wrote  the  first  Episde  to  Timothy. 

Some  time  after,  he  wrote  to  Titus,  whom  he  had  left  at  Crete, 

dearing  him  to  come  to  Nicopolis,  whence,  probably  he  sent 

tins  letter.    The  year  following,  that  is,  A.D.  65,  he  went  into 

Aaa,  and  came  to  Troas,  2  Tim.  iv.  13.    Thence  he  went  to 

fkit  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  and  firom  thence  to  MOetus,  2  Tim. 

if .80«  Lastly,  he  went  to  Rome ;  and  St.  Chrysostom  says,  that 

it  was  report(e49  that  having  converted  a  cup-bearer  and  a  con- 

enbine  of  Nero,  this  so  provoked  the  emperor,  that  he  caused 

St  Paul  to  be  apprehenaed,  and  put  in  prison.    It  was  in  this 

hit  ^ace  of  coimnement,  that  he  wrote  his  second  Episde  to 

Tfanothy,  which  St.  Chrysostom  looks  upon  as  the  apostle's  last 

testament.    This  ffreat  apostle  at  last  consummated  his  martjrr- 

Horn,  the  S9th  of  June,  A.D.  66,  by  having  his  head  cut  ofi^  at 

a  pboe  called  the  Salvian  Waters.    He  was  buried  on  the  way 

01  Ostium,  and  a  magnificent  church  was  built  over  his  tomb» 

which  is  still  in  existence. 

jSOSTHENES,  the  chief  ruler  of  the  Jewish  s3magogue  at 
Corinth,  who,  upon  Gallio's  dismissing  the  accusation  of  the 
Jews  against  Paul,  as  groundless,  was  seized  by  the  Greeks  and 
aeverely  beaten,  in  presence  of  the  deputy.  Some  think  that 
he  was  converted,  and  that  he  is  the  person  whose  name  is 
joined  with  Paul  s  in  the  salutation  of  tne  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  whom  he  honours  with  the  title  of  a  brother. 

SILAS,  or  SYLVANUS,  the  feUow  traveller  with  St.  Paul, 
and  one  of  the  primitive  teachers  of  Christianity  in  the  apostolic 
age-  He  is  styled  a  prophet  in  Acts  xv.  3S.  Some  say  that 
he  and  Carpus  were  the  two  disciples  whom  John  the  Baptist 
aent  to  Jesus.  Matt.  xi.  1,  2.  Some  commentators  make  him 
the  same  with  Tertius,  who  mentions  himself  as  Paul's  amanu- 
cnsb  in  Rom.  xvi.  21. ;  but  why  he  should  have  called  himself 
Tertius  in  that  epbde,  while  he  is  called  Silas  or  Sylvanus  in 
the  Acts  and  other  epistles,  we  know  not.  In  the  two  epistles 
to  the  Tliessalonians,  his  name  is  expressly  joined  with  those  of 
Paul  and  Timotheus,  in  the  incipient  salutation.  He  was  sent 
widi  Paul  firom  Antioch  to  the  synod  at  Jerusalem ;  and  he  and 
Judas  were  sent  by  the  synod  with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  with 
their  decrees  to  their  chiurches.  He  accompanied  Paul  to 
Ljrcaonia,  Phry^a,  Galatia,  and  Macedonia ;  and  was  his  fellow 
tiBvdIer  at  Phmppi.  Along  with  Timothy,  he  instructed  the 
dbriplcB  at  Berea,  and  preached  at  Corintii*    St.  Peter  also 
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wrote  his  first  epiatle  to  the  ditpersed  Jews  by  hini.    Qk.  v*  19: 
He  died  in  Macedonia. 

EPAPHRODITUS,  the  bishop,  or  rather  the  nostle,  or 
messenger  of  the  PhiUppians,  being  sent  by  that  church  to  ctnry 
money  to  Paul,  who  was  then  in  bonds,  and  in  their  name  to 
render  him  service.  He  executed  this  commission  with  aeal, 
and  exposed  himself  to  great  risks,  by  which  he  brought  on 
himself  a  dangerous  illness,  that  obliged  him  to  stay  bng  at 
Rome.  The  year  following,  A.  D.  62,  he  returned  with  haste 
to  Philippi,  having  heard  that  the  Philippians,  on  receiving  in^ 
fonnation  of  his  sickness,  were  much  afflicted.  By  him  St  Faul 
eent  a  letter  to  the  Philippians.  Philip,  iv.  18. 
.  EPAPHRAS,  the  first  bishop  of  Cobsse*  He  was  coio- 
▼erted  by  St.  Paul,  and  contributed  much  to  convert  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  Colosse.  He  came  to  Rome  while  St  Paul  was 
there  in  bonds,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  imprisoned  widi 
St  Paul.    Philem.  28. 

GENESIPHORUS,  mentioned,  honourably  by  St  Paul 
2  Tim.  i.  16.  He  came  to  Rome  whilst  Paul  was  in  prison  there 
for  the  faith,  and  at  a  time  when  almost  every  one  had  forsaken 
the  apostle.  2  Tim.  i.  16,  17.  He  toived  there  firom  Asi% 
where  he  had  already  been  very  serviceable  to  the  chmck. 
Having  found  St.  P«il  in  bonds,  after  long  seeking  him,  he 
often  assisted  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  For  this  reason 
the  apostle  wished  all  sorts  of  benedictions  on  himself  and  his 
family.     . 

APOLLOS,  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  who  came  to  Ephesns  n 
the  year  of  our  Lord  54,  during  the  absence  of  St.  Paul,  who 
had  gone  to  Jerusalem.  Acts  xviii.  24.  He  was  an  eloqueiit 
man,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  and  taught  difigentiy  the 
things  of  the  Lord ;  but  as  he  knew  only  the  baptism  of  Johi^ 
he  was  no  more  than  a  catechumen,  and  not  fully  informed  of 
the  higher  branches  of  Gospel  doctrine.  However,  he  knew 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Messiah,  and  declared  himself  opes^ 
as  his  disciple.  At  Ephesus,  therefore,  he  began  to  spen 
boldly  in  the  synagogue,  and  demonstrated  bv  the  Scriptures 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  Aquila  and  Prisdfia  having  neutd 
jum  there,  took  him  with  them,  and  instructed  himmore  fiilly  in 
the  way  of  God. 

AQUILA,  a  native  of  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor,  who,  togedttr 
with  his  wife  Priscilla,  was  converted  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Chris- 
tian £uth.  As  Aquila  was  by  trade  a  tent  nutker^  which  wais 
also  the  occupation  of  St.  Paid,  the  iq>osde  lodged  with  him  ait 
Corinth.  Acts  xviii.  2,  &c.  Aquila  had  come  thither  from 
Italy,  not  long  before,  being  obliged  to  leave  Rome,  by  tUd 
edict  .of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  which  banished  all  Jews  from 
tSbat  city.  St  Pluil  afterwardaqi^tted  the  house  of  Aquila,  mi, 
abode  with  Aistin,  n^tfr  the  Jewish  wfna§og9A  at  iknildk 
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CbioMl  lUiiks  Aat  St  Paid  vat  induoed  to  ihis,  because  Aqcdh 
was  a  convert  firom  Judaism^  and  Justus  frofm  Paganism^  en 
idddi  account  tiie  Gentiles  migbt  come  and  bear  him  with  more 
Bnrtf*  When  the  apostle  d^Murted  from  Corinth^  Aqfuih  nnd 
Friscflla  accompanied  him  to  Kphesus,  where  he  left  them  to 
ftmftt  tiiat  church  by  th^  instructions  and  examples.  While 
■e  went  to  Jerusalem,  they  rendered  St.  Paul  very  great  service* 
ii  tfiat  city,  and  ever  exposed  their  own  lives  to  preserve  his; 
Tbqr  had  retuined  to  Rome,  when  the  apostle  wrote  his  epistle 
ts  tiSe  Romans ;  for  in  it  he  salutes  diem  with  great  enconuums, 
Rom.  XT.  4i  However,  they  did  not  continue  at  Rome,  for  they 
bid  come  back  to  Ephesus  when  St.  Paul  wrote  lus  second 
ejplstle  to  Timothy,  in  which  he  desires  them  to  salute  them  in 
liB  name,  9  "Hm.  iv.  19.  What  became  of  them  afterwards  is 
Mlcnown.    The  Greeks  call  Aquila  bishop  and  apostle. 

TtMOTHEUS,  or  TIMOTHY,  an  emment  evangelist  of 
die  snostolic  age,  bom  at  Lystra,  in  Asia.  His  fiither  was  a 
GiesK,  but  his  mother  Eunice,  and  his  grandmother  Lais,  were 
AiausaiB, and  they  educated  him  inthetrue  religion.  He  became 
•eaitf  convert,  and  a  peat  favourite  of  St.  Paul,  whom  he  ac* 
eoamanied  to  Philipin,  Thessalonica,  and  Berea.  Episcopists 
Old  Fapists  say  he  was  the  first  bishop  of  Ephesus ;  but  thiii 
ii  eonlested  by  the  Presbyterians.  He  was  stoned  to  death, 
A.D.97. 

TITUS,  a  celebrated  evangelist,  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  a 
coufert  of  St.  Paul,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  whieh  is  still 
extant.  Aftier  going  to  Corinth,  and  preaching  the  Gospel 
diere,  he  settled  the  afiairs  of  the  church  in  Crete ;  and  then 
went  by  the  apostle^s  order  to  Dalmatia,  whence,  after  spread- 
inig  die  Grospel  there,  he  returned  to  Crete,  and  propagated  it 
in  die  adjacent  islands.  Of  the  time  or  manner  of  his  death, 
Dolhinff  certain  is  recorded. 

HEKMAS,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  first  century ;  and, 
aeooiding  to  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome,  the  same  whom  St. 
Ptal  salutes  in  the  end  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans.  He 
wrote  a  book  in  Greek  some  time  before  Domitian's  persecu- 
tioii.  A*  D.  95,  entided  The  Pastor,  firom  his  representin^an 
angd  speaking  to  lum  in  it  under  the  form  of  a  shepherd.  The 
Gieek  text  is  lost,  but  a  very  ancient  Latin  version  of  it  is  ex- 
tant. Some  of  the  fathers  have  considered  this  book  as  cano- 
flieaL  The  best  edition  of  it  is  that  of  1688,  where  it  is  to  be 
fcond  among  the  odier  apostolic  fathers,  illustrated  with  the 
notes  and  cotrections  of  Cotelerius  and  Le  Clerc.  With  these 
it  was  translated  into  English  by  Archbishop  Wake,  the  best 
edition  of  which  b  that  of  1710. 

PHILETUS,  a  man  mentioned  bv  St.  Paul  in  his  second 
qihtle  to  Timothy,  ii.  16«18,  along  mm  Hymenssus,  as  persons 
Wbo  had  erred  ud  denied  the  resurrection.    We  have  nothing 
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very  certain  concerning  Philetus,  but  a  fabulous  story  by  Ab« 
dias^  in  the  life  of  St.  James  Major,  to  the  following  puipose« 
St.  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  passing  through  the  synag< 
of  Judea  and  Samaria^  and  preaching,  Hermogenes  and  P] 
tus  strenuously  opposed  him,  affirming  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not 
the  Messiah.  Hermogenes  was  a  notable  magician,  and  Phile- 
tus  was  his  disciple,  who  bein^  converted,  was  desirous  to  bring 
his  master  to  St.  James ;  but  Hermogenes  bound  him  up  so  by 
his  magic  art,  that  he  could  not  come  tp  the  apostle*  Bu^ 
Philetus  found  means  to  make  St.  James  acquainted  with  what 
had  happened  to  him ;  upon  which  St.  James  imbound  hiiB« 
and  Philetus  came  to  him.  Hermogenes  perceiving  how  inef- 
fectual his"  art  was  against  the  saint,  became  himself  also  a  con- 
vcyrt. 

PHILEMON,  a  rich  citizen  of  Colosse  in  Phrygia,  who  was 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  with  Appia  his  wife,  by  Epa- 

Ehras  the  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  Coloss.  ii.  1.  Perhaps  we  should 
ave  known  nothing  of  St.  Philemon,  had  it  not  been  an  ac- 
count of  his  slave  Onesimus,  who  having  robbed  him,  and  run 
away  from  him,  came  to  Rome,  where  he  found  St.  Paul,  and 
was  very  serviceable  to  him.  St.  Paul  converted  him,  baptiased 
him,  and  sent  him  back  to  his  master  Philemon,  to  whom  he 
wrote  a  letter,  still  extant,  which  passes  for  a  masterpiece  of  that- 
kind  of  eloquence^  natural,  lively,  strong,  and  pathetic,  that  was 
Eeculiar  to  St.  Paul.  Philemon,  (i.  2.)  had  made  a  church  of 
is  housej  and  all  his  domestics,  as  well  as  himself,  were  mem- 
bers. His  charity,  liberality,  and  compassion,  were  a  sure  re- 
fuge to  all  that  were  in  distress.  The  apostolical  constitutions 
say,  that  St.  Paul  made  him  bishop  of  Colosse ;  but  the  Menaea 
insinuate,  that  he  went  to  Gaza  in  Palestine,  of  which  he  was- 
the  apostle,  and  where  he  suffered  martyrdom,  with  his  wife^ 
in  the  time  of' Nero. 

ONESIMUS,  was  a  Phrygian  by  nation,  a  slave  to  Phile- 
mon, and  a  disciple  of  the  apostle  Paul.  Onesimus  having  run 
away  from  his  master,  and  also  having  robbed  him,  Philem.  18^ 
went  to  Rome  while  St.  Paul  was  there  in  prison  the  first  time* 
As  Onesimus  knew  him  by  repute  his  master  Philemon  hevoft 
a  Christian,  he  sought  him,  acquainted  him  with  what  he  had 
done,  owned  his  flight,  and  did  him  all  the  service  Philenion 
himself  could  have  done,  had  he  been  at  Rome.  St.  Paul 
brought  him  to  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  his  crime,  instructed 
him,  converted  him,  baptized  him^  and  sent  him  back  to  his 
master  Philemon  with  a  letter,  inserted  among  St.  PauFs  e]|[tts- 
tles,  which  has  universally  been  acknowledged  as  canonicaL 
This  letter  had  all  the  success  he  could  desire.  Phflemon  not 
only  received  Onesimus  as  a  faithful  servant,  but  as  a  brother 
and  a  friend ;  and  after  a  little  time,  he  sent  him  back  to  Rome 
to  St.  Paul,  that  he  might  continue  his  services  to  him  m  his. 
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primi.  After  thkOnedmiu  cairied  fuch  epitdes  as  thda|xi^ 
de  wrote  al  that  tiine,  as  that  to  the  Colossians,  A.  D.  62. 

OAIUSy  Paul's  discipky  was  probably  a  Macedonian^  but 
setded  at  Corinth,  where  he  lodged  with  the  aposde  during  his 
abode  in  that  dty.  Romans  xv.  S3.  When  Paul  went  into 
Asifty  Giuus  and  Aristarchus  accompanied  him  to  Ephesusy 
where  they  abode  with  him  some  time.  In  the  sedition  raised 
there,  about  great  Diana,  the  Ephesians  ran  to  the  house  of 
Graiua  and  Aristarchus,  whom  they  dragged  to  the  theatre. 
HoweTer,  no  harm  happened  to  either  of  them,  as  the  ccmuno- 
tion  was  appeased  by  the  prudence  of  the  town  clerk.  Gains 
is  said  to  have  been  bishop  of  Thessalonica. 

Z£RAS,  a  lawyer,  who  was  an  early  Christian  convert,  and 
companion  of  St.  Paul.    Tit.  iii.  15. 

QUADRAT  US,  a  disciple  of  the  apostles,  was  a  native  of 
Athens,  and  according  to  some,  the  angel  or  bishop  of  Phila- 
de^plda,  mentioned  in  the  Revelations.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
hem  bishop  of  Athens.  He  presented  an  apology  for  the 
Christians  to  the  Emperor  Adrian,  of  which  only  a  fragment 


JUDAS  BARS  ABAS,  a  minister  of  the  synod  at  Jerusalem, 
who  was  sent  with  Paul,  Barnabas,  and  Silas,  to  publish  their 
decree  against  the  Judaisinff  teachers  among  the  Gentile 
dinrches  at  Antioch.    He  is  also  styled  a  prophet.    Acts  xv.  3S. 

ALEXANDER,  the  coppersmith,  an  early  professor  of,  and 
apostate  from  Christianity,  whom  the  apostle  Paul  delivered 
over  to  Satan. 

SOSIPATER,  or  SOPATER,  a  kinsman  of  St.  Paul,  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  Rom.  xvi.  21, 

STEPHANAS,  one  of  the  first  Christian  concerts  at  Co- 
rinth, baptized  by  Paul.  He  came  to  Paul  at  Ephesus  along 
with  Fortunatus  and  Achaicus. 

PHEBE,  a  deaconess  of  the  port  of  Corinth  called  Cen- 
cfarea.  St  Paul  had  a  particular  esteem  for  her ;  and  Theodo- 
ret  thinks  he  lodged  at  her  house,  while  he  continued  at  Co- 
rinth. She  brought  to  Rome  the  epistle  he  wrote  to  the  Ro- 
mans, wherein  she  is  commended  in  so  advantageous  a  manner.^ 
R<mi.  xvi.  1,  2» 

PAUL,  first  bishop  of  Narbonne,  or  Sergius  Paulus  the  pro- 
consul,'converted  and  made  bishop  by  St.  Paul,  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  best  families  of  Home.  It  is  said  the  apostle 
ctUed  him  Paul  from  his  own  name.  The  Spaniards  venerate 
him  as  their  apostle ;  and  say  Jie  died  a  martyr  at  Narbonne. 

ARISTARCHUS  of  Thessalonica,  a  prunitive  Christian, 
who  attended  Paul  to  Ephesus,  where  he  was  in  danger  of  his 
life  in  the  riot  raised  by  Demetrius ;  and  afterwards  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  beheaded  along  with  him. 

DEMETRIUS,  a  silversmith,  of  Ephesus,  who  made  little 
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models  of  Diana's  temple  there,  with  her  image  inehided-thflrep* 
in.  Vexed  at  the  success  of  the  Gospd,  and  the  danger  of  his 
loss  of  business  by  the  inhabitants  turning  their  backs  on  Idola- 
try, he  convened  a  mob  of  his  fellow-tradesmen,  and  repra* 
sented  to  them  the  danger  of  their  craft,  and  idolatrous  wonmp. 
They  were  immediately  inflamed  with  rage;  and,  assisted  by 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  they  raised,  for  some  hours,  a  terrible 
outcry.  Great  is  Diana  of  Ephesus.  See  Acts  xix.  24.  Whedier 
this  was  the  Demetrius  who  afterwards  became  a  Christian  ooih 
vert,  and  had  a  good  report  of  all  men,  8  John  xiL,  we  know 
not,  but  the  power  of  the  Gt>spel  was  frequently  displayed  in 
making  its  most  zealous  enemies  its  warmest  fiiends. 

SIMON  MAGUS,  or  the  Sorcerer^  was  a  native  of  Gihon,  a 
village  of  Samaria.  He  visited  Egypt,  where  he  probably  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  mysteries  in  the  Alexandrian  sdhod, 
and  learned  those  theurric  or  magical  operations,  by  means  of 
which  it  was  believed  mat  men  might  be  delivered  from  iho 
power  of  evil  demons.  Upon  his  return  to  Samaria,  die  author 
of  the  Clementine  Recognitions  relates,  that  hie  imposed  upon 
his  coimtr3rmen  by  high  pretensions  to  supernatural  powers. 
And  St.  Luke  attests,  that  this  artfid  fanatic,  using  sorcery, 
had  bewitched  the  people  of  Samaria,  giving  out  that  he  was 
Mome  great  one^  and  that  he  obtained  sucn  general  reverence  in 
Samaria,  that  the  people  all  believed  him  to  be  ''  the  great 
power  of  Gt>d."  By  the  preaching  of  Philip  the  Deacon,  he 
was,  witl|pther  Samaritans,  converted  to  the  Christian  fidth,  and 
admitte^nto  the  church  by  baptism.  His  conversion,  how* 
ever,  seems  not  to  have  been  real;  for,  upon  seeing  the  miracu- 
lous eflfects  of  the  laying  on  of  the  apostles'  hands,  he  ofiered 
them  money  to  purchase  similar  powers.  He  probably  thouj^t 
Peter  and  John  magicians  like  hunself,  but  better  skiUed  in  the 
art  of  deceiving  the  multitude.  Bein^  sharply  reproved  for  this 
impiety,  he  seems  by  his  answer  to  have  been  sensible  of  his 
sin ;  but  his  repentance,  if  sincere,  was  of  short  duration.  Re- 
turning to  his  former  practices  of  imposture,  he  travelled  throudi 
various  provinces  of  the  empire,  opposing  the  progress  of  tiur 
Gospel ;  and  arriving  at  Rome,  he  led  away  vast  numben  by 
his  pretended  miracks.  How  long  he  lived  m  that  metropolis^ 
or  in  what  manner  he  died,  we  have  no  certain  accounts.  The 
Christian  writers  tell  us,  that  being  raisedin  theairby  twodemonSf 
he  was  deprived  of  their  support  by  theorayersof  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  and  fidling,  broke  nis  legs.  By  some  he  is  thou^t  to 
have  been  the  person  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  who,  underti&<« 
ingto  fly  in  the  presence  of  Nero,  fell  to  the  ground  with  auch 
violence,  that  his  blood  spurted  up  to  the  gaflery  where  the  em* 
peror  was  sitting.  The  sum  of  this  impostoi^s  doctrine  wmi, 
that  from  the  Divine  Beinff,  as  a  fountain  of  light,  flow  vario w 
ovders  of  seons,  or  etemaTnaturesi  subsistiiig  within  die  pknK 
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lade  of  divine  essence ;  that  bc^yond  these,  hi  the  order  of  enui- 
ostion,  are  difierent  classes  of  intelligences,  among  the  lowest 
cf  which  are  human  souls ;  that  matter  is  the  most  remote  pro- 
duction of  the  emanative  power ;  which,  on  account  of  its  inii- 
■ile  distance  firbm  the  Fountain  of  Light,  possesses  sluggish  and 
HMfignant  qualities,  which  oppose  divine  operations,  and  are  the 
cauae  of  evil ;  that  it  is  the  great  design  of  philosophy  to  deliver 
the  aoul  firom  its  imprisonment  in  matter,  and  restore  it  to  that 
divine  Kght  from  which  it  was  derived ;  and  that  for  this  pur- 
pose God  had  sent  At ui,  one  of  the  first  aeons  of  men.  To  his 
wife  Helena  he  also  ascribed  a  similar  kind  of  divine  nature, 
pretendine  that  sl  female  ceon  inhabited  the  body  of  this  woman, 
to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Wisdom ;  whence  some  Christian 
fiidien  have  said,  that  he  called  her  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  also 
tanffht  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  denied  the  resurrection 
of  me  body. 

DOSITHEUS,  an  early  heresiarch,  a  magician  of  Samaria^ 
who  pretended  to  be  the  true  Messiah.  Amonc  his  thirty  dis* 
ciples  he  admitted  a  woman,  whom  he  called  tbe  Moon.  He 
letiied  to  a  cave  where  he  starved  himself  to  death,  that  he 
Might  persuade  his  followers  that  he  was  ascended  into  heaven. 
Hii  followers  always  staid  twenty-four  hoinrs  in  the  same  pos* 
tore  in  which  they  were  in  when  the  sabbath  began. 

CEJIINTHUS,  one  of  the  first  heresiarchs,  being  contem- 
porary with  the  apostles.  He  ascribed  the  creation  not  to  God 
Dot  to  angels ;  and  taught  Aat  circumcision  oughts  be  re- 
tained under  the  Gospel.  He  is  looked  upon  as  the  head  of 
die  converted  Jews,  who  raised,  in  the  church  of  Antioch,  the 
dissension  mentioned  in  Acts  xv.  He  published  a  work  under 
the  title  of  Apocalypse,  whence  some  pretend  that  he  was  the 
author  of  St.  John's  Revelation. 

HENANDER,  the  founder  of  the  heresy  of  the  Menan- 
drians.  Some  say  he  was  a  disciple  of  Simon  Magus.  He 
taught  that  no  person  could  be  saved,  unless  he  were  baptized 
in  his  name ;  and  he  conferred  a  peculiar  sort  of  baptism,  which 
would  render  those  who  received  it  immortal  in  the  next  world ; 
exhibiting  himself  to  the  world  with  the  phrenzy  of  a  lunatic,  as 
a  promised  saviour.  Irenaeus,  Justin,  and  Tertullian,  say,  that 
he  pretended  to  be  one  of  the  ii^ons  sent  from  the  pleroma,  or 
ecclesiastical  regions,  to  succour  the  souls  that  lay  groaning 
ander  bodily  oppression ;  and  to  support  them  against  the  vio- 
lence and  stratagems  of  the  deemons  that  hold  the  reins  of  em- 
piie  in  this  snblunary  world  ;  a  doctrine  built  upon  the  same 
ioondation  vnth  that  of  Simon  Magus. 

CERDON,  a  Syrian,  who  being  accused  of  Manichseisni, 
eiiiie  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Heginus,  and  abjured 
Us  errors,  about  A.  D.  £6 ;  but  was  afterwards  convicted  of 
partkliDginitlieniandcastotttofthechurch.    Cerdon  asserted 
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two  principles,  the  one  good  and  the  odier  eviL  This  last, 
cording  to  him,  was  the  creator  of  the  world,  and  the  God  that 
appeared  under  the  old  kiw.  Thefirst,  whom  he  called  uHimawn, 
was  the  father  of  Jesus  Christ ;  who,  he  taught,  was  incarnate 
only  in  appearance,  and  was  not  bom  of  a  virgin ;  nor  did  lie 
suffer  death  but  in  appearance.  He  denied  the  resinrection ; 
and  rejected  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  comfaig 
from  an  evil  principle.     Marcion  was  his  disciple. 

EBION,  the  founder  of  a  sect  about  the  year  72.  The 
Ebionltes  believed  in  the  celestial  mission  of  Christ,  but  re-' 
garded  him  as  a  man  bom  of  Joseph  and  Mary  according  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature. 

ST.  IGNATIUS,  simamed  THEOPHRASTUS,  one  of 
the  apostolic  fathers  of  the  church,  was  bom  in  Syria,  and 
educated  under  the  apostle  and  evangelist  St.  John.  He  was 
also  intimately  acquainted  with  some  of  the  other  aposdes,  espe- 
cially St.  Peter  and  St.  PauL  Being  fully  instructed  in  uie 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  he  was,  for  his  eminent  parts  and 
piety,  ordained  by  St.  John  and  confirmed,  about  A.  D.  67, 
bishop  of  Antioch  by  those  two  apostles,  who  first  planted 
Christianity  in  that  city.  In  this  important  seat  he  conturaed 
above  forty  years,  a  zealous  defender  of  the  Christian  reUgioiiy 
till  A.  D.  107,  when  Trajan  the  emperor,  flushed  with  a  victory 
which  he  had  obtained  over  the  Scythians  and  Dad,  about  die 
ninth  year  of  his  reign,  came  to  Antioch,  which  he  entered 
with  the  jpomp  of  a  triumph.  This  prince  had  already  con- 
menced  a  prosecution  against  the  Christians  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire.  However,  as  he  was  naturally  of  a  mild  disposi* 
tion,  though  he  ordered  the  laws  to  be  put  in  force  against 
them  if  convicted,  yet  he  forbad  them  to  be  sought  after.  In 
this  state  of  affairs,  Ignatius  presented  himself  to  the  emperor; 
and,  in  a  lon^  discourse,  asserted  his  innocence,  and  vinwcated 
his  faith  and  fireedom.  The  issue  was,  that  he  was  cast  into 
prison,  and  this  sentence  passed  upon  him ;  that  being  incur* 
ably  superstitious,  he  should  be  carried  bound  to  Rome,  and 
there  thrown  to  wild  beasts.  He  was  first  conducted  to  Seleii€ia» 
a  port  of  Syria,  about  sixteen  miles  distant  firom  the  place  where 
Paul  and  Barnabas  set  sail  for  Cyprus^  Arriving  at  Sm^nnut 
he  visited  Polycarp,  bishop  of  that  place,  and  was  himself  vuited 
by  the  clergy  of  me  Asian  churches  round  the  country.  In 
return  he  wrote  letters  to  the  churches  of  the  Ephesians,  Masp* 
nerians,  and  Trallians,  for  their  instmction  and  establiahment  m 
the  iaith.  He  also  wrote  to  the  Christians  atRome,  to  acmiaint 
^em  of  his  state,  and  his  passionate!  desire  not  to  be  Imraered 
in  the  course  of  martyrdom,  which  he  was  now  hastening  to  ac- 
complish. His  guard  set  sail  with  him  for  Troas,  a  noted  oHv 
of  Phrygia  Minor,  near  the  ruins  of  Troy ;  where,  at  hisarrivnll^ 
be  was  much  refireshed  with  the  newsof  the  petsecutionctesiqg 
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at  Antiodi.  Ifithar  also  several  churches  sentmeasengers  to 
{Mj  their  respects  to  hhn ;  and  hence  too  he  despatched  epistles 
to  Philadelphia  and  Smyrna ;  and,  as  Ensebius  relates,  he  also 
wrote  privately  to  Polycarp,  recommending  to  him  the  care  of 
the  church  of  Antioch.  From  Troas  they  sailed  to  Neapolis, 
in  Bfacedonia ;  thence  to  Philippic  where  uiey  were  entertained 
with  all  imaginable  kindness ;  and  passing  on  foot  through  Ma- 
cedonia and  EpiniSy  they  came  to  Epidaurum,  in  Dalmatia ; 
where  again  talung  shippmff,  they  sailed  through  the  Adriatic, 
and  arrived  at  Rhegium  in  Italy ;  directing  their  course  thence 
through  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  to  Puteoli ;  whence  after  a  stay  of 
tweoQr-fbur  hours,  a  £edr  wind  quickly  carried  them  to  the  Ro« 
man  port  near  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  about  sixteen 
nilea  from  Rome.  The  Christians  at  Rome  received  him  with 
a  mixture  of  joy  and  sorrow;  but  when  some  of  them  intimated, 
that  possibly  the  popukce  might  be  taken  off  from  desiring  his 
death,  he  intreated  them  not  to  do  any  thing  that  might  hinder 
him,  now  he  was  hastening  to  his  crown.  There  are  many 
such  expressions  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  show  that 
he  was  highly  ambitious  of  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  That 
his  pnmshment  might  be  the  more  public,  the  festival  of  the 
Saturnalia,  and  that  part  of  it  when  they  celebrated  the  Sigilr 
kria,  was  pitched  on  for  his  execution ;  at  which  time  it  was 
the  custom  to  entertain  the  people  with  the  bloody  conflicts  of 
l^bdiators,  and  fighting  witli  wild  beasts.  Accordingly,  on  the 
13ch  kaL  Jan.  L  e.  Dec.  20,  he  was  brought  out  into  the 
amphitheatre,  and  the  lions  being  let  loose,  quickly  despatched 
him,  leaving  nothing  but  a  few  bones.  These  were  gathered 
up  by  two  deaconSy  who  had  been  companions  of  his  journey ; 
and  bein^  transported  to  Antioch,  were  mterred  in  the  cemetery, 
whence,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  they  were  removed 
with  ffreat  solemnity  to  the  Tycheon,  a  pasan  temple  within 
the  aty,  now  consecrated  to  tne  memory  of  the  martyr.  St. 
Ignatius  stands  at  the  head  of  those  Anti-nicene  fathers,  who 
defend  the  strict  divinity  of  Christ,  whom  he  caUs  the  San  of 
God  amd  his  eternal  ward.  He  is  also  reckoned  the  champion 
of  the  episcopal  order,  as  superior  to  that  of  priest  and  deacon* 
Bat  the  most  important  use  of  his  writings  respects  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  he  frequently  alludes  to,  in 
the  very  expressions  as  they  stand  at  this  day.  Abp.  Usher's 
edition  of  his  works,  printed  in  1647,  is  thought  the  best;  yet 
there  is  a  later  edition  extant  at  Amsterdam,  where,  besides 
the  best  notes,  there  are  the  dissertations  of  Usher  and  Pearson. 
DIONYSIUS,  the  Areopagite,  was  bom  and  educated  at 
Athens.  He  went  afterwards  to  Heliopolis,  in  Egypt;  where, 
if  we  may  believe  some  writers  of  hb  lii^,  he  saw  that  extraor* 
dinary  eoipse,  which  happened  at  our  Saviour's  passion,  and 
was  urged  Dy  some  uncommon  impulse,  to  cr>'  out,  **  Aut  Deus 
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Naturae  patitur,  aut  cum  patiente  dolet  :**  Either  the.God  of  na- 
ture sufiers,  or  condoles  with  him  who  does.  At  hia  return  to 
Athens,  he  was  elected  to  the  court  of  Areopaffusi  whence  he 
took  his  title.  About  A.  D.  50,  he  embraced  Christianity; 
Acts  xvii.  34,  and  some  say,  was  appointed  first  bbhop  of  Athens 
by  St  PauL  He  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  mar^rdonii  but 
whether  under  Domitian,  Trajan,  or  Adrian,  is  uncertain.  We 
have  nothing  remaining  under  his  name,  but  what  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe  is  spurious. 

PAPIAS,  bidiop  of  Hierapolis,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  in  Ana 
Minor,  near  to  Laoidicea,  was  the  ^sciple  of  St.  Joim  the  Evan* 
gelist,  or  of  another  of  that  name ;  but  Irenasus  says  poatively 
that  he  was  the  disciple  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist ;  for  Poly- 
carpus  was  his  disciple,  and  he  says,  Papias  was  Polycarpus's 
companion.  Papias  wrote  five  books,  intided,  '^The  exposi- 
tion of  the  Discourses  of  the  Lord ;"  which  were  extant  in  the 
time  of  Trithemius.  But  now  there  are  only  some  fragments  of 
them  left  in  ancient  and  modem  authors.  He  made  way  for  the 
opinion  which  several  of  the  ancients  held,  touching  the  temporal 
reign  of  Christ,  who,  they  supposed,  would  come  upon  earth  a 
thousand  years  before  the  day  of  judgment,  to  gather  together 
the  elect,  after  the  resurrection,  into  the  cii^  of  Jerusalem,  and 
let  them  there  enjoy  all  imaginable  pleasure  for  those  thousand 
years. 

JESUS,  a  man  who  before  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  by  Titus, 
announced  to  the  Jews  the  calamities  about  to  fall  upon  them. 
Four  years  before  the  war,  he  went  about  proclaiming,  **  Woe, 
woe  to  Jerusalem !"  Being  taken  and  brought  before  me  rulers, 
and  interrogated,  his  only  answer  was  ^'  Woe  to  Jenisalenu*' 
At  the  time  of  the  siege  he  continued  crying,  **  Woe  to  the 
temple !  Woe  to  the  city !  Woe  to  the  people !"  and  at  last  hi 
cried,  ^' Woe  to  myself!"  and  at  that  mstant  was  killed  by  a 
dart. 

ARISTIDES,  a  very  eloquent  Athenian  orator,  who  became^ 
a  convert  to  the  Christian  religion,  and,  about  the  year  124y 
presented  to  the  emperor  Adrian  an  apology  for  the  Christians* 

LINUS,  supposed  to  be  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  was  bom 
at  Volterra,  in  Tuscany.  According  to  IrensBus  he  received 
his  bishopric  firom  the  hands  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  retainea  twelve  vears.  He  is 
mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  in  the  second  epistle  of  Tunothy,  and  ia 
said,  by  some  writers,  to  be  the  son  of  Claudia,  who  is  men- 
tioned at  the  same  time.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him  whidi 
can  be  relied  on,  though  it  has  l^n  said  that  he  testified  to 
the  truth  of  his  principles  by  suffering  martyrdom ;  and  two 
letters  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  have  been 
ascribed  to  him,  but  there  is  no  good  authority  for  these  fteta.  ' 

ANACLETUS,^  or  CLETl^,  or  ANBNCLBTUS^  pope» 
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^  to  EuselnijSy  in  t  second jve«x  of  the  feign  otTitath 
la  die  year  seventy  of  the  Christian  era,  and  ga?eined 
Smrch  thirteen  years. 

Elfi£NT  I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  or  pope,  caUed  C!leiiien9 
ms,  is,  by  all  the  ancient  writers,  acoonnted  the  same 
nt  whom  St.  Paul  mentions  among^  his  fellow  laboureck 
have  supposed  him  to  have  been  a  Koman  by  birth,  otliecs 
;  but  the  point  is  extremely  uncertain.  He  ia  said  to 
oDowed  St.  Paul  to  Rome,  and  there  tohave  abo  received 
itnictions  of  St.  Peter,  by  whom  he  was  ordained  bidbcp* 
generally  supposed  to  have  succeeded  Cletus  or  Anade- 
91,  and  that  he  died  in  100.  Cl^nent  is  universally 
led  the  author  of  an  epistle  written  in  the  name  of  the 
hof  Rome,  to  that  of  Corinth,  and  considered  as  one  of 
ttt  valuable  remains  of  Christian  antiquity.  Its  occadoii 
schism  which  had  arisen  among  the  Corinthians,  in  conae* 
t  of  the  jealousy  of  some  indmduals  against  the  perama 
»;  and  its  topics  are  die  duties  of  mutual  affiM^tion,  hur* 
and  concord,  and  the  necessity  of  a  due  subordiiuition 
lesiastical  concerns.  The  other  works  that  have  passed 
his  name  are  allowed  to  be  spurious. 
ARISTUS,  pope,  or  bishop  of  Rome,  was  chosen  to  that 
n  the  year  itX).  AH  that  can  with  certainty  be  learned 
Ding  him  is,  that  his  episcopate  lasted  till  abovA  the  year 

EXANDER  I.,  pope,  a  Roman  by  birth,  was  bishop  of 
during  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Adrian.  Kreneeus  reckons 
e  fifth  bishop  of  Rome.  He  is  said  to  have  introduced 
i  of  holy  water  and  other  ceremonies.  The  honour  of 
dom  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  and  his  name  has  been 
d  among  the  saints ;  but  nothing  is  known  with  certainty 
mng  him,  further  than  that  he  was  bishop  of  Rome  from 
ir  109  to  the  year  119. 

TUS  I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  succeeded  Alexander  L  A.  D» 
nfiered  martyrdom  for  Christianity,  A.  D»  127;  and  was 
drds  canonized  as  a  saint. 

^jESPHORUS,  succeeded  Sixtus  as  bishop  of  Rome* 
lOCHAB,  or  BARCOCHEBAS,  a  Jewish  hnpostor, 
real  name  was  Akiba,  but  he  took  that  of  Barochab^ 
Dgnifies  the  son  of  a  star,  in  allusion  to  the  prophecy  of 
I,  ''There  shall  a  star  arise  out  of  Jacob.  He  pro* 
I  himself  the  Messiah ;  and  talking  of  nothing  but  wars, 
m,  and  triumphs,  made  his  countrymen  rise  against  the 
a,  by  which  means  he  was  the  author  of  innumerable 
IB,  he  ravaged  many  places,  took  a  great  number  of  for- 
and  massacred  an  astonishing  number  of  people ;  particu- 
e  Christians.  The  emperor  sent  troops  to  RufiiSi  who^  in 
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obedienoei  exercised  a  thousand  crueltiesi  but  could  not  finish  his 
attempt.  The  emperor  was  therefore  obliged  to  send  Julius 
Severusi  the  greatest  general  of  that  time ;  who  attained  his 
end  without  a  direct  battle ;  he  fell  on  them  separately,  cut  off 
their  provisions ;  and  at  last  the  whole  contest  was  reduced  to 
the  siege  of  Bitter,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Adrian.  The  im- 
postor perished  there.  This  war  cost  the  Romans  a  great  deal 
of  blood. 

AKIBA,  a  famous  rabbin,  flourished  a  little  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  He  kept  the  stocks  of  a  rich 
citizen  of  Jerusalem  till  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  and  thai 
applied  himself  to  study  in  the  academies  for  twenty-four  years, 
and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  greatest  masters  in  brael,  havii^ 
S4,000  scholars.  He  declared  for  the  impostor  Barocha^ 
whom  he  owned  for  the  Messiah ;  and  not  only  anointed  him 
king,  but  took  upon  himself  the  ofBce  of  his  master  of  the 
horse.  The  troops  which  the  emperor  Adrian  sent  against  the 
Jews,  who  imder  the  conduct  of  this  false  Messiah  nad  coift- 
mitted  horrid  massacres,  exterminated  this  faction.  Akiba 
was  taken,  and  put  to  death  with  great  cruelty,  he  had  lived 
1^  years ;  and  was  buried  with  his  wife  in  a  cave  upon  a  moun- 
tain not  far  from  Tiberia,  and  his  ^,000  scholars  were  buried 
round  about  him  upon  the  mountain.  It  is  inuurined  he  in- 
vented the  supposititious  work  under  the  name  of  the  patriarcbf 
Abraham. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

LUCIUS  ANNiEUS  SENECA,  a  celebrated  Stoic  phBo- 
sopher,  the  second  son  of  Marcus,  bom  at  Corduba,  nhc/Ot 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  He  was  removed  to  Rome 
in  his  mfancy,  where  he  was  educated  in  the  most  liberal  man*' 
ner,  under  the  best  masters.  He  learned  eloquence  from  hia 
father;  but  his  genius  rather  leading  him  to  philosophy,  he 
put  himself  under  the  stoics  Attains,  Sotion,  and  Papiriiis  Fa- 
bianus ;  three  celebrated  philosophers,  of  whom  he  nas  made 
honourable  mention  in  his  writings.  He  also  travelled  what 
he  was  young»  as  in  his  Questiones  Naturales  he  makes  very 
exact  and  curious  observations  upon  Egypt  and  the  Nile.  But 
this,  though  entirely  agreeable  to  his  own  humour,  did  hot  at 
all  correspond  with  that  plan  of  life  which  his  father  hiad 
drawn  out  for  him ;  who  tnerefore  forced  him  to  the  bar,  and 
putliim  upon  soliciting  for  public  employments ;  so  that  he  a^^ 
terwards  became  quaestor,  praetor,  and,  as  Lipsius  says,  even 
consul.  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  Julia,- 
the  daughter  of  Grermanicus,  was  accused  of  adultery  by  Mea* 
salina,  and  banished,  Seneca  was  banished  too,  beinff  charged 
as  one  of  the  adulterers.    Corsica  was  the  seat  of  nia  exifei 
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wkfon  he  lived  eight  years ;  happv  in  the  n^dst  of  those  things 
^Amh  usuaDy  make  other  people  miaerahle ;  and  where  he 
Hiote  hia  boj^ca  of  consoktiont  addressed  to  his  mother  Hel- 
via,  aind  to  his  friend  Polybius,  and  perhaps  some  of  those  tra- 
cediea  which  go  under  his  name ;  for  he  says^  modo  se  leviori- 
ma  atodiia  ibi  obleetasse.  Agrippina  being  married  to  Clau* 
diea  upon  the  death  of  Messiuina,  she  prevailed  with,  [tiie  em- 
petor  to  recal  Seneca  firom  banishment;  and  afterwards  pro- 
eved  liim  to  be  tutor  to  her  son  Nero,  whom  she  designed  for 
die  empire.  Afranius  Burrhusi  a  praetorian  prefect^  was  join- 
ad  wkh  him  in  this  important  charge ;  and  these  two  precep- 
rho  were  entrusted  with  eqiml  authority,  had  each  loa 
ire  department.  By  the  bounty  and  geneiosity  of  his 
~  p&puy  Seneca  acquired  that  prodigious  wealth  which 
him  in  a  manner  equal  to  kings.  His  houses  and 
waika  were  the  most  magnificent  in  Rome.  His  villas  were 
ianiMiualilii;  and  he  had  immense  sums  of  money  i^ed<)ut 
aft  mtereat  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  The  historian 
Ub  lepcMTls  him  to  have  had  £250,000  sterling,  at  interest,  in 
BrifeaiD;  and  reckons  hb  calling  it  in  all  at  a  sum,  as  one  of  the 
CMiaea  of  a  war  with  that  nation.  All  this  weakh,  however, 
togtAfOt  with  the  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  a  court,  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  ill  effect  upon  the  temper  and  disposi- 
tion ^ef  Seneca.  He  continued  abstemious,  exact  in  hia  man- 
ners^ asMi  above  all,  firee  from  the  vices  so  commonly  prevalent  in 
such  places,  flattery  and  ambition.  **  I  had  rather,"  said  he 
to  Nero,  '^  offend  you  by  speaking  the  truth,  than  please  you 
by  Ivinff  and  flattery;"  Maluerim  veris  offendere,  quam  placere 
adiuando.  How  well  he  acquitted  himself  in  quality  of  pre- 
eeptor  to  his  prince,  may  be  known  from  the  five  first  years  of 
Nero*a  reign,  which  have  always  been  considered  as  a  perfect 
pattern  of  good  government ;  and  if  that  emperor  had  but  been 
aa  observant  of  his  master  through  the  whole  coiu'se  of  it,  as 
he  WB0  at  the  bemnning,  he  would  have  been  the  delight, 
and  not,  aa  he  afterwards  proved*  the  curse  and  detesta- 
tion of  mankind.  But  when;Popp88a  and  Tigellinus  had 
got  Ae  command  of  his  humour,  and  hurried  him  into  the 
■oat  extravagant  and  abominable  vices,  he  soon  grew  weary 
rf  his  master,  whose  life  must  indeed  have  been  a  con- 
itnt  rebuke  to  him.  Seneca,  perceiving  that  his  favour  de- 
dSmtd  at  courts  and  that  he  had  many  accusers  about  the  prince, 
wiM>  were  perpetually  whispering  in  his  ear,  the  great  riches  of 
Soieca,  hia  magnificent  houses  and  fine  gardens,  and  what  a 
fcfourite  he  was  grown  with  the  people,  made  an  offer  of  them 
al  to  Nero.  Nero  refiised  to  accept  them ;  which  however  did 
aol  Under  Seneca  from  changing  his  way  of  life;  for,  as  Tacitus 
jdateay  he  kept  no  more  levees,  declined  the  usual  civilities  which 
had  been  paid  to  lum,  and,  under  a  pretence  of  indbposition,  or 
VOL.  II.  G 
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some  engagement  oir  other,  avoided  as  mudi  as  possible  ap* 

Scaring  in  public.  Nero,  in  the  mean  time,  who  had  despatched 
orrhus  by  poison,  could  not  be  easy  till  he  had  rid  himself 
of  Seneca  also.  For  Burrhus  was  the  manager  of  his  military 
concerns,  and  Seneca  conducted  his  civil  affairs.  Accordingly, 
he  attempted  by  means  of  Cleonicus,  a  freedman  of  Seneca, 
to  take  hun  off  by  poison ;  but  this  not  succeeding,  he  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  upon  an  information  that  he  was  privy 
to  Piso's  conspiracy  against  his  person.  Not  that  he  had  any 
real  proof  of  Seneca*s  being  concerned  in  this  plot,  but  only 
that  he  was  glad  of  any  pretence  for  destroying  nim.  He  left 
Seneca,  however,  at  liberty  to  choose  his  manner  of  dyii^; 
who  caused  his  veins  to  be  opened  immediately.  His  wife 
Paulina,  who  was  very  young  in  comparison  of  himself,  had 
yet  the  resolution  and  affection  to  bear  nim  company,  and  iheie- 

3>on  ordered  her  veins  to  be  opened  at  the  same  time ;  but 
ero  gave  orders  to  have  her  death  prevented ;  up<m  widdi 
her  wounds  were  bound  up,  and  the  blood  stoppra,  just  m 
time  to  save  her ;  though  as  Tacitus  says,  she  looKed  miaerali^ 
pale  and  wan  all  her  life  after.    In  the  meantime,  Seneca,  find- 
mg  his  death  slow  and  lingering,  desired  Statins  Annsos,  his    ; 
physician,  to  give  him  a  dose  of  poison ;  but  this  not  having  its    j 
usual  effect,  he  was  carried  to  a  hot  bath,  where  he  was  at  lengdi    j 
stifled  with  the  steam.      He  died,  as  Lipsius  thinks,  in  me   ? 
nrixty-third  or  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  about  die    • 
tenth  or  eleventh  of  Nero*s  reign.    Tacitus,  on  menticMiiiig  Ui 
death,  observes,  that  he  entered  the  bath,  he  took  of  the  m^ 
ter,  and  with  it  sprinkled  some  of  the  nearest  domes^es,  say* 
inff,  that  he  offered  those  libations  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer. 

The  character  of  Seneca  has  been  a  subject  of  much  eon^ 
troversy ;  some  extolling  him  as  a  perfect  exemplar  of  ihe  mo* 
rality  he  taught ;  others  representmg  him  as  a  mere  oouBte»- 
feit,  who  practised  vice,  while  he  talked  of  virtue*  He  b 
blackened  by  Dio,  the  adulator  of  tyrants,  and  ibe  lo  all  moi 
of  independent  minds ;  but  Tacitus,  though  not  concealing  his 
faults,  inclines  to  a  favouraUe  judgment  of  him ;  and  impels 
tial  history  records,  that  while  Nero  followed  his  precepts  be 
appeared  an  excellent  prince,  and  that  all  goodness  left  Ui 
court  with  Seneca. 

His  philosophical  works  are  well  known.  They  eoaaat  ef  , 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  epistles  and  disdnct  treatiies;  ^ 
and,  except  his  books  of  physical  questions,  are  chiefly  of  llie  ^ 
moral  kind,  treating  of  anger,  consolation,  providence^  toee  ^ 
quilHty  of  mind,  constancy,  clemency,  the  shortness  of  M»,  M*  s 
tirement,  benefits.  He  has  been  justly  censured  by  Qidntii*  .^ 
Iian  and  other  critics,  as  one  of  the  first  comi  *s  of  tbe  R^  ^ 
man  style ;  but  his  works  are  highly  vtiuh]       <      aoeouBt  ef 
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Ae  VMit  tradition  whicb  ^7  4lBCQver»  and  the  b^ufilul  PRoo^ 
jgiitiBifMiti  which  tiiey  4spirtaffL  The  best  edition  of  hie  wpd^ 
k  dM  VarioniiD,  3  vols.  Sura. 

PAULINA,  wife  of  tibe  philoiopher  Seoeca.  $)ie  *  #tp 
tfwpled  to  lull  herself  when  Kero  h«a  ordered  her  husbiiiidto 
die.  The  e]iH[>erort.  howeyer,  prevented  her;  md  she  livi4 
Mme  few  years  after  in  the  greatest  mekncholy. 

GAIJLilOt  the  brother  01  Seneca,  the  philoeo^ier*  He  |ri)9 
befiiKe  named  Marcus  Amueus  Novatus;  but  beuig  adapted  ig 
Imoxib  Junius  Gallio,  he  took  the  name  of  his  adoptive  iathcir* 
The  emperor  Claudius  made  him  proconsul  of  Achaja*  Hp 
of  M  mild  and  agreeable  temper.  To  him  his  brother  Sor 
^  dedicated  his  books  of  Anger.  He  shared  in  the  fortupof 
of  his  brotherly  as  well  when  out  of  fevour  aa  in  their  pwf^ 
Miifry  at  cottiti  At  length,  Nero  put  him,  as  well  as  tho^lp 
df^tn  The  Jews  were  enraged  at  Paul,  for  conveiting  maqf 
Qentilei^  and  dragged  him  to  the  tribunal  a£  Gallio;  who^  af 
npcoBiuI,  generwy  resided  at  Corinth,  Acts  xviii.  1^  )3> 
Thejr  accused  him  of  teaching  ''men  to  worship  Grod  contrary 
Id  thi  law.**  Paul  being  about  to  speak,  Gallio  told  the  Jew^b 
that  if  the  matter  in  question  were  a  breach  of  justice,  or  t^^ 
actiott  of  a  erimiDal  nature,  he  should  think  himself  obli|^  tf 
hear  ibem  1  but  aa  the  diqmte  was  only  concerning  theur  Uf^ 
he  would  not  determine  such  differences,  nor  jud^e  thmn* 
Boiithmpa,  Ae  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  was  aeued  and 
beaten  before  GraUio's  seat  of  justice ;  but  this  governor  did 
not  concern  himself  about  it. 

LESBONA,  a  native  of  Mitylene,  was  a  disciple  of  Timo- 
oatas,  afterwards  became  a  teacher  of  philosophy  in  his  native 
ci^,a^  i^tained  a  great  number  of  scholars.  He  was  author  <^ 
\Y  books  of  philosophy,  and  Photius  says,  he  had  read  sixteaai 
xuu  written  by  bun.  Two  of  these,  it  is  supposed,  hare 
laacbed  modem  times.  He  left  a  son  named  Potamon,  an  emi- 
rhetoridan  at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emptor  Tibse 
So  sensible  were  the  magistrates  of  Mitylene  of  bia 
I  aod  of  the  utility  of  lus  labours,  that  they  caused  41 
■adal  to  be  struck  to  jiis  honour,  one  of  which  was  discovered 
b  the  aooth  of  France,c  about  a  century  ago,  and  an  ei^rravinff 
of  it  puUisbad  in  1744,  by  M»  Leary,  of  the  Acadmy  <¥ 
MaraeOles. 

AMMONIUS,  a  peripajbetic  philosonher  at  Athens,  who 
lanriahffd  about  A.  D.  60.  Plutarch,  who  was  bjs  pupil,  o|W 
anlioned  him  in  lus  works. 

PLUTAB£H,  a  creat  philosopher  and  historian,  who  lived 
from  the  reign  of  Qaudius  to  tnat  of  Adrian^  was  bom  at 
ChsBK>naa,  a  small  city  of  Basotia  in  Greece.  Plutarch's  family 
was  ap^^e"*^  in  Chseronea;  his  grandfather  Lamprias  was  a  phi^ 
loeopher,  and  eminent  for  his  teaming ;  and  is  often  mentioned 
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by  Plutarch  in  his  writings,  as  is  also  his  father.  Plutarch  was 
initiated  early  in  study,  and  was  placed  imder  the  care  of  Am* 
moniusy  an  Egyptian;  who,  after  having  taught  philosophy 
with  great  reputation  at  Alexandria,  settled  at  AAens.  Unider 
this  master  he  made  great  advances  in  knowledge,  but,  like  a 
true  philosopher,  more  apt  to  regard  things  than  words;  he 
neglected  the  study  of  languages.  Though  he  is  supposed  to 
have  resided  in  Rome  near  forty  years,  at  different  times,  yet  he 
never  seems  to  have  acquired  a  competent  skill  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage; nor  did  he  even  cultivate  his  mother-tongue,  the  Greek, 
with  accuracy,  and  hence  that  harshness,  inequality,  and  obscu- 
rity, in  his  style,  which  is  so  Justly  complained  of.  After  being 
grounded  by  Ammonius,  he  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  was  ini- 
tiated in  the  Egyptian  mysteries,  as  appears  hy  his  treatise  of 
''  *  and  Osiris  f  in  which  he  shows  himself  well  versed  in  their 


ancient  theology  and  philosophy.  From  Egypt  he  returned 
into  Greece;  and  visiting  in  his  way  all  the  academies  and 
schools  of  the  philosophers,  gathered  from  them  many  of  those 
observations  with  which  he  has  enriched  his  works.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  attached  to  any  particular  sect,  but  cul- 
led from  each  whatever  he  thought  excellent.  He  could  not 
bear  the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  but  was  still  more  averse  to 
the  impiety  of  the  Epicureans ;  in  many  things  he  followed 
Aristotle ;  but  his  favoiuites  were  Socrates  and  Hato,  whose 
memory  he  revered  so  highly,  that  he  annually  celebrated 
their  birth-days  with  much  solemnity.  Besides  this,  he  applied 
himself  with  extreme  diligence  to  collect,  not  only  all  books, 
but  also  all  the  sayings  and  observations  of  wise  men,  which  he 
had  heard  in  conversation ;  or  had  received  from  others  by  tra- 
dition; and  likewise  to  consult  the  records  and  public  instru- 
ments preserved  in  cities  which  he  had  visited  m  his  travels. 
He  took  a  particular  journey  to  Sparta,  to  search  the  archives 
of  that  famous  kingdom,  to  understand  their  ancient  govern-* 
ment,  with  the  history  of  their  legislators,  kings,  and  ephorL 
He  took  the  same  methods  with  regard  to  many  other  common- 
wealths, and  thus  was  enabled  to  kave  us  in  his  works  such  a 
rich  cabinet  of  observation  upon  men  and  manners,  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  Montaigne  and  Bayle,  have,  rendered  Um  the  most 
valuable  author  of  antiquity.  Few  circumstances  of  Plutarch's 
life  are  known.  According  to  the  learned  Fabricius,  he  was 
bom  under  Claudius,  50  years  after  the  Christian  era*  He  was 
married  to  a  most  amiable  woman  of  his  own  native  town,  whose 
name  was  Timoxena,  and  to  whose  sense  and  virtue  he  bean 
the  most  affectionate  testimony  in  his  moral  works.  He  had 
several  children,  and  among  them  two  sons;  one  called  JRiii^' 
torch  after  himself,  the  oAer  Lamprias  in  memory  of  hk 
grandfather.  Lamprias  seems  to  have  inherited  his  &ther*8 
philosophy,  and  to  nim  wc  owe  the  table  or  catalogue  of  Plu- 
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tarch*8  writings,  and  perhaps  also  his  Apothegms.    He  had  a 
nephew,  Sextus  Chaeroneus,  who  taught  the  learned  emperor, 
Marcus  AureUus,  the  Greek  tongue,  and  was  much  honoured 
by  him.     Some  think,  that  the  critic  Lonmnus  was  of  his  fa- 
mily; and  ApuleiuSy  in  his  first  book  of  Ids  Metamorphoses, 
affirms  himself  to  be  descended  from  him.     Plutarch,  upon 
going  to  Rome,  had  a  great  resort  of  the  Roman  nobili^ ;  for 
he  teUs  us  himself,  that  he  was  so  taken  up  in  giving  lectures 
on  philosophy  to  the  great  men  of  Rome,  that  he  had  not  time 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  Latin  tongue.    He  was  several 
times  at  Rome,  and  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Sossius  Sene- 
cio,  a  worthy  man,  who  had  been  four  times  consul,  and  to 
whom  Plutarch  has  dedicated  many  of  his  Uves.    But  his  chief 
object  in  these  journeys,  was  to  search  the  records  of  the  Cajn* 
toC  and  the  public  libraries.    Suidas  says,  he  was  entrusted 
also  with  the  management  of  public  affairs  in  the  empire,  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  the  metropolis.    '^  Plutarch,*'  says  ne  ^^  lived 
m  the  time  of  Trigan,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  consular  oma*- 
jnaits,  and  caused  an  edict  to  be  passed,  that  the  magistrates 
or  oflfeers  of  lUyria,  shoxdd  do  nothing  in  that  province,  without 
his  knowledge  and  iq^j^rbbation.'*    It  is  generally  supposed  t^at 
Tnyan,  a  private  man  when  Plutarch  first  came  to  Rome,  waji 
among  other  nobiHty,  one  of  his  auditors ;  and  that  this  wise  em- 
peror afterwards  made  use  of  him  in  his  councils.    Much  in- 
deed of  the  happiness  of  his  reign,  has  been  imputed  to  Plu- 
tarch.    Fabricius  asserts  that  he  was  Trajan's  preceptor,  and 
that  he  was  raised  to  the  consular  dignity  by  him,  and  made 
procurator  of  Ghreece,  in  his  old  age,  by  Adrian.    The  de- 
sire of  visiting  his  native  country^  prevailed  with  him  at  length 
to  leave  Italy,  and  at  his  return,  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
archon  of  Chasronea,  and  soon  after  admitted  into  the  num- 
ber of  the  Delphic  Apollo's  priests.     Fabricius  says,  he  died 
in  the  5th  year  of  Adrian,  aged  70.     His  works  have  been  di- 
rided  into  Lives  and  Morals.    He  has  been  justly  esteemed  for 
his  fine  sense  and  learning,  for  his  integrity,  and  for  a  certain 
air  of  goodness,  which  appears  in  all  his  works.    His  aim  was 
to  instruct  and  charm  the  mind ;  and  in  this  none  ever  went 
beyond  him.     Of  his  moral  writings,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
we  have  no  elegant  EngUsh  translation.     Even  his  Lives  were 
chiefly  known  to  the  English  reader,  by  a  miserable  version, 
till  a  new  one,  executed  with  fidelity  and  spirit,  was  presented 
to  the  pubUc  by  the  Langhornes,  in  1770.    The  best  edition 
of  Plutarch,  is  tnat  of  Oxford,  in  quarto. 

SEXTUS,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  born  at  Chaeronea,  in  Baeotia, 
and  said  to  be  nephew  of  Plutarch.  He  was  preceptor  to  the 
emperors  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Lucius  Verus. 

SOSSIUS  SENECIO,  a  learned  Roman,  th^  intimate 
friend  of  Plutarch.     He  was  four  times  consul. 
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LUCIUS  JUNIUS  MODERATUS  COLUMELLA,  & 

Roman  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Cadiz,  and  fired  under  the 
emperor  Claudius,  about  A.  D.  4S.  He  wrote  a  book  on  Agri- 
culture, intitled  De  Re  Rustica,  and  another,  De  Arboribus. 

HERM ODORUS,  a  philosopher  of  Ephesus,  who,  coming 
to  Rome,  advised  the  making  of  the  laws,  called  the  Twelve 
Tables;  on  which  account*a  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory. 
'  JAMBLICHUS,  an  ancient  philosopher,  who  was  a  native 
of  Sjrria,  and  educated  at  Babylon.  Upon  Trajan*»  conquest 
of  Assyria,  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery;  but  recover* 
ing  his  liberty,  he  afterwards  flourished  under  the  reign  of  Ae 
emperor  Antoninus. 

CALVISUS  TAURUS,  of  Beryta,  who  flourished  under 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  is  mentioned  as  a  Phtonist  of  some 
note.  Among  his  pupils  was  Aulus  GreHius,  who  has  preserved 
several  specimens  of  his  preceptor's  method  of  philpsdphLdng* 
He  examined  all  sects,  but  preferred  the  Platonics.  lie  wrote 
several  pieces,  chiefly  to  illustrate  the  Platonic  philosophy. 
He  lived  at  Athens,  and  taught,  not  in  the  schools,  but  at  nui 
table.  A.  GelUus,  who  was  frequently  one  of  his  guests,  ^ves 
the  following  account,  in  his  ^^  Noctes  Atticse,''  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  conducted ;  ''  Taurus,  the  philosopher, 
commonly  invited  a  select  number  of  his  fifends  to  a  migal 
supper,  consisting  of  lentils,  and  a  gourd,  cut  into  small  pveoes 
upon  an  earthen  dish ;  and  during  the  repast,  philosophical  coxh 
versation,  upon  various  topics,  was  introduced.  HSs  constant 
disciples,  whom  he  called  his  family,  were  expected  to  contri- 
bttte  their  share  towards  the  small  expense  whicm  attended  these 
simple  repasts,  in  which  interesting  conversation  supplied  the 
place  of  luxurious  provisions.  Every  one  came  furnished  with 
.  some  new  subjects  of  inquiry,  which  he  was  allowed  in  his  tnni 
to  propose,  and  which,  during  a  limited  time,  was  debated. 
The  subjects  of  discussion,  in  these  conversations,  were  not  of 
the  more  serious  and  important  kind,  but  such  elegeuit  questions 
as  might  afford  an  agreeable  exercise  of  the  faculties  in  the 
moments  of  convivial  enjoyment ;  and  these  Taurus  afterwaids 
frequently  illustrated  more  at  laige  vrith  sound  emditiott.'* 

CAIUS  MUSONIUS,  sumamedRufuSiaStoicphiloo^yj^er, 
a  Tuscan  by  birth,  of  the  equestrian  ordet,  who  enjoyed- miili- 
'  tary  honours.  He  took  much  pains  to  disseminate  the  princi- 
ples of  his  philosophy,  and  the  precepts  of  sound  morafity  among 
the  Roman  youth,  particularly  among  the  officers  of  the  army. 
On  this  account,  he  excited  the  ridicule  of  some,  while  he  gave 
offence  to  otiiers.  He  likewise  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Nero,  probably  because  he  had  the  virtue  to  speak  the  tmdi 
respecting  that  sovereign ;  and  truth  being  then,  as  it  b  now, 
regarded  as  a  heinous  offcrnce,  though  intended  to  correct  the 
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Hi  ti^  igt,  Ae  pliiklftODber  wm  bubbed.  A  more 
fiitoulis  poBoe.  Vesptuian^  i?ecalled  M usoiiuh^  «lid  took  lum 
iafo  hii  niToiir«  His  philosophy,  like  thai  of  Socrates,  was 
■iaft^d  to  the . practical  purposes  of  life  and  manners,  as  has 
ImnaksfeKrad  mm  a  disseitatioii  wluch  he  left  '^  On  the  Exer« 
MT  the  Mi/aAT  which  is  preserved  in  Slobsnis's  collection* 
IfUSONCUS,  rdnkcd  by  Eutapuis  «s  ^ne  of  the  most  idr- 
$ni  CMell^tit  of  the  modem  C^lnics^  a  Babylonian  bjr 
'.  Ht  was  jtfi  excelloit  nhiloaoplier ;  and  Pbilostratas 
■BNil's  pf  Wm.  iM.  next  lo  ApcMbnius  in  wisdom.  He  was  at 
Rome  dnrmg  ^Dsign  of  the  enqperor  Nero,  where,  by  animad- 
ffMiqgimitM  vidds  of  the  coiitrt,  he  exdted  the  resentment  of 
tib.tyras»»and  was  committed  to  prison*  HSs  c<mfinement  was, 
ffmiMiff  not  veiy  severe,  as  he  was  enabled,  during' its  period, 
to  coateict  *  firiendsUp  with  Apollonius,  and  to  enter  into  a 
nsisiistnttiilcnee  with  hinu  He  was,  however,  at  last  banished 
Mk>  the  Isthmus  of  Greece,  and  condemned  to  dail^  labour  with 
dm  mde,  in  a  state  of  slavery.  While  he  was  m  this  condi- 
^pM^  lie  vras.  visited  by  Demetrius  of  Corinth,  who  deplored  the 
— piiiihy  treatment  to  which  he  was  subject ;  upon  which  Mvt- 
asnip^  striking  his  spade  firmly  kito  the  s;round,  exclaimed, 
^  Wkf  do  jron  lament  to  see  me  dkging  in  the  Isthmus  t  Ydu 
inde^  have  just  cause  for  bmentation,  if  you  saw  me, 
Nero,  plsyil^  on  the  harp.**  Julian  sp^ahs  with  ajpplaase 
bs  mayiammily  ot  this  philosopher.  Tne  time  of  his  death 
is  nneertain,  and  ncme  of  his  writings  have  come  down  to  us. 

ALEXANDER  of  iSgea,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  was 
the  tutcMr  of  Nero,  whom  it  is  said  he  corrupted  by  his  instruc- 
lioM«    He  wrote  a  commentary  on  Aristotle's  Meteorology. 

COBJNUTUS,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  who  was  put  to  death 
by  Nero,  A.  D.  44.  He  was  the  tutor  of  the  poet  Perseus,  and 
is  Umsdf  ranked  among  the  poets  and  grammarians. 

THYANEUS  APOLLONIUS,  a  Pytha^reanphibsopher, 
wefl  akiBed  in  the  secret  arts  of  magic.  Being  one  day  ha- 
lisngning  the  populace  at  Ephesus,  he  suddemy  exclaimed, 
SCr&e  the  tyrant,  strike  him ;  the  blow  is  given,  he  is  wounded, 
fidlen !"  At  that  very  moment  the  emperor  Domitian  had 
stabbed  at  Rome.  The  magician  acquired  much  reputar 
w|iea  this  circumstance  was  known.  He  was  courted  by 
kings  and  princes,  and  commanded  universal  attention  by  his 
artifices.  His  friend  and  companion,  called  Damis, 
his  life,  which  two  hundred  years  after  engaged  the  at- 
of  Philostratus.  In  his  history  the  biographer  relates 
ly  curious  and  extraordinary  anecdotes  of  his  hero,  that 

ly  have  justlv  deemed  it  a  romance ;  yet,  notwithstanding, 

Hierodes  had  the  presumption  to  compare  the  impostures  of 
ApoDoBius  vrith  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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DEMETRIUS,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  disciple  of  Apolloram 
Thyaneus,  in  the  age  of  Caligula.  The  emperor  wished  €0 
gain  the  philosopher  to  his  interest  by  a  large  present ;  but  De^ ' 
metrius  reftised  it  with  indignation,  and  said,  ^  I£  Caligula 
wishes  to  bribe  me,  let  him  send  me  his  crown.'*  Vespasiaii  was 
displeased  with  his  insolence,  and  banished  him  to  an  island; 
The  Cynic  derided  the  punishment,  and  bitterly  mveighed 
against  the  emperor.  He  died  in  a  great  old  a^,  and  it  was 
observed  of  him,  that  nature  had  brought  him  rorith,  to  show 
mankind,  that  an  exalted  genius  can  live  securely  without  befaig 
corrupted  by  the  vice  of  the  surrounding  world. 

DEMON  AX,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Crete,  in  the  rd|gn 
of  Adrian.  He  showed  no  concern  about  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
but  when  hungry,  he  entered  the  first  house  he  me^  and  there 
satisfied  his  appetite.    He  died  in  his  one  hundredth  year. 

EUPHRATES,  a  Stoic  phUosopher  m  the  age  of  Adrian^ 
who  destroyed  himself,  with  the  emperor's  leave,  to  escape  At 
miseries  of  old  age,  A.  D.  118. 

EPICTETUS,  a  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher,  bom  At  Mkh 
rapolis  in  Phrygia,  was  the  slave  of  Epaphroditus,  a  &eed  maa^ 
and  one  of  Nero's  guard.  Domitian,  banishing  all  philosophers 
from  Rome,  about  A.  D.  94,  Epictetus  retired  to  Nicopolk 
in  Epirus,  where  he  died  in  a  very  advanced  age;  and 
after  his  death,  an  earthen  lamp  he  used  had  sold  for 
three  thousand  drachmas.  He  was  a  man  of  great  modesty; 
which  was  eminent  in  his  practice,  as  well  as  in  his  reoommaii- 
dation  to  others ;  hence  he  used  to  say,  ^*  that  there  was  no  meed 
of  adorning  a  man's  house  with  rich  hangings  or  paintii^^ 
since  the  most  gracefiil  furniture  is  temperance  and  modesty, 
which  are  lasting  ornaments,  and  will  never  be  the  worse  for 
wearing."  Of  aU  the  ancient  philosophers,  he  seems  to  have 
made  the  nearest  approaches  to  Christian  moraUty,  and  to  have 
had  the  most  just  ideas  of  God  and  providence.  He  alwajrs 
possessed  a  cool  and  serene  mind,  unruffled  by  passion;  and  wad 
used  to  say,  that  the  whole  of  moral  philosophy  was  included  in 
these  words,  support  and  abstain.  One  day  his  master  Epa- 
phroditus strove  in  a  frolic  to  wrench  his  leg,  when  Epictetus 
said,  with  a  smile,  and  firee  firom  any  emotion,  ^'  If  you  go  on  ycm 
will  certainly  break  my  leg ;"  but  die  former  redoubling  his  ef- 
fort, and  striking  it  with  aJl  his  strength,  he  at  last  broke  tli^ 
bone ;  when  all  the  return  Epictetus  made  was,  **  Did  not  I  tsB 
you,  sir,  that  you  would  break  my  leg?"  No  man  was  more  ex* 
pert  at  reducing  the  rigour  of  the  maxims  of  the  Stoics  into  prao- 
ticc.  He  conformed  himself  strictly,  both  in  his  discourse  and 
his  behaviour,  to  the  manner  of  Socrates  and  Zeno.  He  waged 
continual  war  with  fancy  and  fortune ;  and  it  is  an  excellency  pe- 
culiar to  liim,  that  he  admitted  all  the  severity  of  the  Stoics  wU&- 
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mat  wtomtuesSf  and  refemied  Stoicisni  as  well  as  pfofessed  it; 
Bcddce  vindicatiiig  the  iminortality  of  the  soul  as  strenuowdy 
as  Socrates,  he  declared  openly  agamst  suidde,  the  lawfulness 
of  which  was  mamtained  by  die  rest  of  the  sect  Aurian,  his 
#wpie,  wrote  a  utfge  account  of  his  life  and  deadi,  which  is 
lo8t»  and  presenred  four  books  of  his  discourses  and  his  Em 
diiridkii,  of  which  there  have  been  several  editions  in  Greek 
and  JLatin;  and,  in  1758,  a  translation  of  th^n  into  English 
published  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Miss  Carter* 


.'.•■■ 


POETRY. 

CATOS  ITALlCtTS  SILIUS,  an  Italian  poet,  was  bom 
about  the  ^ear  16  of  the  Christian  enu  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  anative  of  ItahcainSpain;  but  his  not  being  claimed  as  a 
ftDow  countrynuui  by  Martial,  who  has  bestowed  upon  Inm  tbs 
U^iest  praises,  renders  the  8unpo«ition  improbabte.  It  is  cap- 
tam  that  he  lived  chiefly  in  Italy,  in  which  ne  possessed  jever4 
estates.  The  knowledse  of  him  come  down  to  these  times  is 
derived  from  a  letter  of  Pliny  tiie  Younger  to  Caninius  Rufiis^ 
ammmdng  his  deatii.  From  this  it  appears  that  he  incurred 
soase  reproach  in  the  time  of  Nero,  as  having  been  forward  in 
aocnaations,  and  that  he  was  consul  at  the  time  of  the  tyrant^s 
death;  that  he  made  a  discreet  and  humane  use  of  the  friend* 
diip  of  Vitellius ;  and  that  having  acquired  much  honoui^rom 
his  conduct  in  the  proconsulate  of  Asia,  he  thenceforth  witlp- 
diew  from  public  offices,  and  maintained  the  rank  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  the  city  without  power,  and  without  envy.  It 
appears,  likewise,  that  he  passed  his  time  chiefly  in  literary  con- 
Tersations,  and  in  composing  verses,  which  he  sometimes  recited 
in  public  He  had  great  taste  for  elegance,  and  purchased  a 
number  of  villas,  which,  after  enjoying  for  a  time,  he  deserted 
far  new  ones.  He  collected  a  number  of  statues,  books,  and 
busts,  to  some  of  the  latter  of  which  he  paid  a  kind  of  religious 
veneration.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with-  respect  to  that 
of  Vir^  whose  buth-day  he  kept  with  much  moie  ceremony 
dum  his  own,  and  whose  tomb  was  included  in  one  of  his  villas. 
He  is  said  also  to  have  possessed  a  villa  that  had  been  Cicero's. 
In  his  latter  years  he  retired  altogether  to  his  seat  in  Campania, 
which  he  did  not  quit  upon  any  account ;  and  the  general  tide 
of  his  prosperity  did  not  cease  to  flow,  except  in  me  instance 
of  the  deatti  of  the  younger  of  his  two  sons,  which  was  in  some 
d^ree  compensated  by  the  consular  dignity  of  the  elder.  In 
his  seventy-fifth  year  he  was  attacked  with  an  incurable  ulcer, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  put  an  end  to  his  life,  by  abstaining  from 
food.    The  work  of  Sinus,  which  has  come  down  to  the  present 
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time,  is  an  epic  poem  on  the  second  pmiic  war.  In.  tUa  he 
•earcely  deviates  from  Livy,  in  the  narration  al  taranaaclioni ; 
but  occasionally  introduces  a  machinery,  copied  from  YicgS,  ol 
whose  style  and  manner  he  is  an  imitator«y  Pliny  says»  thai 
**  He  writes  with  more  diligence  than  genius*'  The  best  editieli 
of  his  poem  is  that  by  Heber^  1792,  g  vols.  lSmo« 

AULUS  FLACCUS  PERSEUS,  a  Latm  poet  in  die  reign 
of  Nero,  celebrated  for  his  satires.  He  was  born,  acoordkig  to 
some,  at  Volterra  in  Tuscany ;  and  according  to  olkers,  at 
Tigulia,  in  the  gulf  of  Specia,  in  the  year  34.  He  was  educated 
till  twelve  years  old  at  Volterra ;  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  under 
Pakemon  the  grammarian,  Virginius  the  rhetorician,  and  Cor- 
nutus  the  Stoic,  who  contracted  a  friendship  for  him.  Perseus 
consulted  that  illustrious  friend  in  the  composition  of  his  verses. 
LucSan  also  studied  with  him  under  Comutus;  and  was  so 
charmed  with  his  verses,  that  he  was  incessantly  breaking  out 
bibo  acclamations  at  the  beautiful  passages^  in  his  satires.  VtCf 
was  a  steady  friend,  a  good  son,  an  a&ctionajte  brother  wmi 
^parent.  He  was  chaste,  meek,  and  modesty  whidi  shows  how 
wrong  it  is  to  judge  of  a  man*s  rals  by  his  writings ;  for  ikm 
satires  of  Perseus  are  not  only  hoentious,  but  sharp  and  acil» 
monioiis.  Perseus  was  of  a  weak  constitution,  and  troubled  witk 
a  weak  stomach,  which  was  the  ci  use  of  his  dea&  in  the  this^ 
tseth  year  of  his  age.  Six  of  his  tires  remain;  in  their  judg^ 
ibents  of  which  the  critiol  have  ^n  much  divided,  excepting 
as  t<^their  obscurity.  Yet  his  style  is  grands  figurative,'  poe* 
tical,  and  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  Stoic  plmosophy ;  and 
hence  he  shines  most  in  recommending  virtue.  The  best  edi- 
tions are  that  of  London,  1647,  8vo ;  and  that  of  Amsterdaniy 
1664,  l2mo. 

CiESIUS  BASSIUS,  a  lyric  poet  of  ancient  Rome,  to 
whom  Perseus  addressed  his  sixth  satire.  Some  verses  of  his 
are  extant. 

MARCAS  ANNiEUS  LUC  AN,  a  Latin  poet,  bom  at  Ccn^ 
duba  in  Spain,  about  A.  D.  89.  He  was  the  son  of  Annswn 
Mela,  tbe  youngest  brother  of  Seneca.  He  was  early  removod 
to  Rome,  where  his  rising  talents,  and  more  particularly  his 
lavished  praises  and  harangues,  recommended  aim  to  the  eifr> 
peror  Nero.  This  intimacy  was  soon  productive  of  honestt, 
and  Lncan  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  augur  and  qusntor 
before  he  had  obtained  the  proper  a^e.  Tl^  poet  had  tiie 
imprudenoe  to  enter  the  lists  against  his  imperial  patron;  he 
chose  for  his  subject  Orpheus,  and  Nero  todk  oie  tragical 
story  of  Niobe.  Lucan  obtained  an  easy  victory,  but  Nero  b^ 
came  jealous  of  his  poetical  reputation,  and  resolved  upon  re- 
venge. The  insults  to  which  Lucan  was  dauy  ixposed,  pr»- 
▼oked  at  last  his  resentment,  and  he  joined  !  i  aeonspimqr 
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_  Aft  Miperar.  The  wiioIei^Ba  discovered^  and  the  j^oel 
Iftad  Mddiig  left  but  to  choose  die  manner  «f  hit  exeeutmik 
He  Imd  bis  veins  opened  in  a  warm  bath^  and  as  he  exnired 
lieprMioittioed  with  great  energy  the  lines  which,  m  his  rhaxh 
ha  }aA  pirt  into  the  monta  of  m  soldier^  ifbo  died  in  the 
auom^  as  himself. 

ifo  dhi^  woniid  the  gaping  tvplttfie'Seeni^ 

WkeM  Iriekliiig  crimson  swetti  in  slender  streams }  .  . 

But,  fimn  an  opemng,  horriUe  and  wide, 

A  dRMsand  vessds  poor  die  bnrstilig  dde. 

At  once  the  winding  chuwel'il  odorse  was  biokCi       .    , 

Whflve  wand'ring  1&  h^  roasy  joiun^y  took ; 

At  oBoe  Ithe  cwrrcnts  afll  forgot  dieir  way. 

And  lost  Ihsir  pmrple  in  the  azure  sea. 

ihdi.wna  the  death  of,Lucan,  b^re  he  had  completed  his 
tmnij  uuwei^  vear^  His  wife,  Polla  Argenti^ria,  is  said  .to 
have  transcribed  and  corrected  the  three  first  hoola  ox.  hi^ 
yhaiaalia  after  hisf  dead^.  It  is  nmch  to  be  rojopf^sttedi  Mr. 
Ihykj  observes,  that  we  possess  not  the  poem  wh/KJi  ho  wro^ 
im  tibn  merits  of  tfaia  amiaple  and  9CComph|died  wpipan ;  bather 
m  imnKNTtalisMd  by  two,  other  poets  of  that  age.  The.  ve^ 
ion  which  she  pasd  to  the  memory  of  her  hnsband  is  re- 
esided  by  Martial ;  and  more  poetically  described  in  that 
dmunt  production  of  Statins,  Genethliacon  Lucatdy  a  poem 
i&id  to  have  been  written  at  the  request  of  Argentaria,  laments 
the  and  fate  which  deprived  her  so  immaturely  of  domestic 
hsppness,  and  concludes  with  an  address  to  the  shade  of  Lucan. 
His  poem  called  the  Pharsalia,  giving  an  account  of  the  civil  wars 
of  Cnuur  and  Pompey,  is  unfinishea.  Opinions  are  various  as 
Is  die  merit  of  his  poetry.  He  possesses  neither  the  fire  of 
Homer,  nor  the  melodious  numbers  of  Virgil.  If  he  had  lived 
ts  a  neater  age,  his  judgment  and  genius  would  have  matured, 
sad  he  might  have  clauned  a  more  exalted  rank  among  the 
poM  ^f  the  Auffustan  age.  His  expressions,  however,  are 
sold  and  ammated,  his  poetry  entertaining,  though  his  irregu- 
kritiea  are  numerous,  and  to  use  the  wotSb  of  Quintilian,  he  is 
asre  an  orator  than  a  poet.  He  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  bum- 
■g  of  Rome,  now  lost.  Of  his  works  the  *^  Pharsalia**  only 
ismaiiis ;  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  g£  Burmann,  Leyden, 
k  1740,  8to.  It  has  been  translated  into  English  by  ftowe.  . 
MARCUS  VALERIUS  MARTIALIS,  a  famous  Latin 
poet,  bom  at  Bflbilis,  now  Bubiera,  in  Arragon,  was  of  the 
ovder  of  knights.  He  went  to  Rome  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  lived  there  thirty-five  years,  under  Galba  and  the  succeed- 
ing emperors,  till  the  reign  of  Tnyan ;  and  having  acquired  the 
esteem  of  Titus  and  Domitian,  he  was  created  tribune.    But, 
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finding  that  he  was  neglected  by  Trajan^  he  returned  to  Bil- 
bilisy  where  he  married  a  wife,  and  lived  with  her  several  years. 
He  commends  her  much,  as  being  alone  sufficient  to  8U{^ly  the 
want  of  every  thing  he  enjoyed  at  Rome.  She  appears  like* 
wise  to  have  been  a  lady  of  a  very  large  fortune  ;  for  he  extoU 
the  magnificence  of  the  house  and  gardens  he  had  received 
from  her,  and  says  that  *^  she  made  him  a  kind  of  little  mo- 
narch.'' There  are  still  extant  fourteen  books  of  his  epigramsj 
they  are  not  excellent.  His  works  were  printed  first  at  Venice 
in  1470.    The  best  edition  is  the  Variorum  of  1670. 

CLAUDIA  RUFINA,  a  noble  British  lady,  about  flie  yeai 
100,  wife  of  Aulus  Rufus  Pudens,  a  Bononian  philosopher,  and 
one  of  the  Roman  equestrian  order.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
a  great  associate  with  the  poet  Martial,  who  in  many  places 
highly  extols  her  for  beauty,  learning,  and  eminent  virtues.  Of 
her  poetic  writings,  Balasus  mentions  a  book  of  Eptgrams,  am 
Elesy  on  tier  Husbands  Death,  and  other  verses  on  difBbrm 
subjects;  besides  which,  she  is  said  to  have  written  .maM^ 
things  in  prose. 

SERArlO,  a  Greek  poet,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan.    He  was  intimate  with  Plutarch. 

DECIUS  JUNIUS  JUVENAL,  the  celebrated  RomM 
satirist,  was  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  em^ 
peror  Claudius,  at  Aquinum  in  Campania.  He  was  brought  m 
an  orator,  studied  under  Quintilian,  and  made  a  distinguisheci 
figure  at  the  bar  of  Rome,  where  he  acquired  a  most  consider^ 
able  fortune  before  he  commenced  poet.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
above  forty  years  of  age  when  he  recited  his  first  essay  to  a 
small  audience  of  his  friends ;  but  being  encouraged  by  then 
applause,  he  ventured  a  greater  pubUcation,  which  coming  to 
the  notice  of  Paris,  Domitian's  favourite  at  that  time,  thougk 
but  a  pantomime  player,  whom  our  satirist  had  severely  mi^ 
suited,  that  minion  complained  to  the  emperor,  who  banished 
him,  by  giving  him  the  command  of  a  cohort  in  the  army  at 
PentapoUs.  After  Domitian's  death,  Juvenal  returned  to  Rom^ 
sufficiently  cautioned  against  attacking  living  characters  and 
people  in  power  under  arbitrary  princes ;  and,  therefore,  hfe 
thus  concludes  the  debate  with  a  friend  on  this  head  in  his  flril 
satire.  '^  I  will  try  what  liberties  I  may  be  allowed  with  those 
whose  ashes  lie  under  the  Flaminianand  Latin  ways;"  albM 
each  side  of  which  the  Romans  of  quality  used  to  be  burmL 
It  is  believed  that  he  Uved  to  the  reign  of  Adrian,  in  1S8.  TheM 
are  still  extant  sixteen  of  his  satires,  in  which  he  discovers  great 
wit,  strength,  and  keenness  in  his  language ;  but  his  style  is  not 
perfectly  natural ;  and  the  obscenities  with  which  these  sattres 
are  filled  render  the  reading  of  them  dangerous  to  youth.  Of 
the  editions  of  Juvenal,  the  .best  are  the  Variorum  of  Ghraevfais, 
Anifit.  8vo,  1684 ;  die  Delphin,  Par.  4«to,  1684 ;  and  CasaubonVi 
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Idi^cL  Btt.  Mo,  1685.    Jurenal  has  been  adnurably  translated 

inlo  Kidish  by  Mr.  Giffbrd. 

C.  VALERIUS  FL ACCUS,  a  Roman  poet,  who  flourished 

in  Ae  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  died  at  an  early  age,  in  the  time 

ofDomitian.  From  an  epigi  i  in  Martial,  it  shouU  seem  that  he 
Wis  in  no  affluent  conditio]  for  he  advised  him  as  a  friend  to 
tpnl  Ae  mnfles  fcMr  the  more  glunfril  pursuits  of  the  forum.  A 
poem  of  his  on  the  Argonautic  expedition  is  extant.  This 
poem  contains  sublime  and  splendid  paAages,  and  is  free  from 
die  bombast  and  extravagance  of  most  of  the  second  race  of 
£atin  poets,  but  it  is  in  general  deficient  in  poetic  spirit,  and 
ii  Bkewise  wanting  in  plan  and  contrivance,  xhe  best  edition 
kduitofBannann,  17S4. 

PUBLIUS  PAPIRIUS  8TATIUS,  a  celebrated  Latin 
poet,  bom  at.  Naples.  He  was  the  son  of  Statins,  a  native  of 
JSpims,  who  went  to  Rome  to  teach  poetry  and  eloquence,  and 
hid  Domitian  for  his  scholar.  Statins  the  poet  also  obtained 
the  favour  and  friendship  of  that  prince,  and  dedicated  to  him 
htt  Thebaid  in  twelve  books,  and  Achilleid  in  two.  He  died  at 
Naples  about  die  year  100.  Besides  the  above  poems,  there 
are  also  his  S  vlvaer,  in  five  books ;  the  s^le  of  which  is  purer, 
BMRe  agreeable,  and  more  natural,  tiian  that  of  the  others.  His 
Thebaid,  Achilleid,  and  Sylvse,  are  extant;  the  best  editions  of 
wlddi  axe  that  of  Barthins,  S  vols.  4to. ;  the  Variorum,  8vo. ; 
and  that  of  Markland,  4to.  There  is  an  English  translation  of 
the  first,  by  Lewis,  S  vols.  8vo. 

SULPICIA,  an  ancient  Roman  poetess,  who  lived  under  the 
mgn  of  Donutian,  and  afterwards  was  so  much  celebrated  and 
admired,  that  she  has  been  thought  worthy  of  the  name  of  the 
Roman  Sappho.  She  wrote  some  Uiousands  of  pieces.  Thefrag- 
nentof  a  satire  against  Domitian,  who  published  a  decree  for  the 
buiAment  of  the  philosophers  from  Rome,  may  be  found  in 
ScalLeer's  Appendix  Virsiliana,  and  other  collections,  but  has 
maaSy  been  printed  at  me  end  of  the  satires  of  Juvenal,  to 
vbom  it  has  been  felsely  attributed  by  some.  She  was  the  first 
Boman  lady  who  taught  her  sex  to  vie  with  the  Ghreeks  in 
poetry.  Her  language  is  easy  and  elegant,  and  she  seems  to 
Btve  had  a  happy  tafent  for  satire.  She,  however,  wrote  in 
9mr  other  ways,  with  great  applause.  Some  elegies  likewise, 
attntnited  to  Tibullus,  which  abound  in  striking  beauties,  and 
«e  even  worthy  of  the  great  poet  th^  were  erroneously  given 
to,  are  now  restored  to  Sulpicia.  They  are  addressed  to  a 
yomig  man,  perhaps  Calenus,  a  Rcmian  knight,  who  was.  after- 
wards her  husband,  under  the  name  of  Cerinthus,  which  was 
duit  of  a  beautiful  slave  from  Chalcis,  mentioned  by  Horace, 
aad  applied  oidy  to  the  handsome.  She  is  mentioned  by  Mar- 
did  and  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  and  is  said  to  have  addressed  to 
lier  husband,  Cdenus,  a  poem  on  conjugal  love.  That  the 
Romans  shocdd  have  produced  not  one  poetess  before  Sulpicia, 
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to  put  tfiem  more  on  a  level  with  the  Gredb^  is  niatQsr  of  oi 
small  astonishment.  She  was  certainly  a  woman  of  gre^t  ge* 
niusy  learning,  and  beauty. 

SALEIUS9  a  poet  of  great  merit  in  the  age  of  Domitiaa^ 
yet  pinched  by  poverty,  though  bom  of  illustrious  parents,  mad 
distmguished  bv  purity  of  manners  and  integrity  of  mind. 

SEJIRANUS,  a  Latin  poet  of  considerable  merit,  who  flpu^ 
rished  under  Domitian. 

TERENTIANUS  MAURUS,  a  Latin  poet  and  gramma 
nan,  who  flourished  under  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  Antoniiies 
He  wa^  govenu^  of  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt,  about  A.  D,  14Q 
Hte  wrote  a  poem  **  De  Uteris,  sytlabis,  pedibus,  et  metris,''  fmh 
lished  in  Milan  in  1497;  and  also  in  the  '^  Corpus  Poetann 
Romanorum/'  Geneva,  1611,  2  vols.  ito. 


LITERATURE. 

TITUS  PETRONIUS  ARBITER,  a  great  critic  and  po- 
lite writer,  the  favourite  of  Nero,  supposed  to  be  the  same  men^ 
tioned  by  Tacitus  in  his  Axmals,  lib.  xvi.  He  was  proconsul  ol 
Bithynia,  and  afterwards  consul,  and  appeared  capable  of  dit 
greatest  employments.  He  was  one  of  Nero's  principal  confi. 
dants,  and  tne  superintendant  of  his  pleasures.  The  great  &r 
vour  shown  him  drew  upon  him  the  envy  of  Tigellinus,  anothei 
of  Nero's  favourites,  who  accused  him  of  being  concerned  in  a 
conspiracy  against  the  emperor;  on  which  Petronius  was  aeii^ 
and  wiis  sentenced  to  die.  He  met  death  with  a  striking  indtf 
ference,  and  seems  to  have  tasted  it  nearly  mm  be  had  done  hii 
pleasiures.  He  would  simietimes  open  a  vein,  and  sometimas 
close  it,  conversing  with  his  friends  in  the  mean  time,  not  on  th4 
immortality  of  the  soulj,  which  was  no  part  of  his  creed,  but  on 
topics  which  pleased  his  fancy,  as  of  love  verses,  and  agreeaU^ 
and  passionate  airs.  Of  this  disdple  of  Epicurus,  Tacitus  givop 
the  following  character ;  "  he  was,"  says  he,  **  ndther  a  spendr 
thrift  nor  debauchee ;  but  a  refined  voluptuary,  who  devoted  tfaf 
day  to  9leep,  and  the  night  to  the  duties  01  his  office,  and  t0 
pleasure."  He  is  much  distinguished  by  a  satire  which  hi 
wrote,  and  secretly  conveyed  to  N  ero ;  in  nduch  he  ingeniona^ 
describes,  under  borrowed  names,  the  character  of  th^  prinoet 
Peter  Pet^  discovered  at  Iraw,  in  Dalmatia,  in  1665,  a  conai* 
derable  fragment,  containing  the  sequel  of  Petronius'a  Trimat 
cion's  Feast.  This  fragment,  which  was  prmted  in  1666  at 
Padua  and  Paris,  produced  a  paper  war  among  the  leameJy 
While  Mome  affirmed  that  it  was  the  vfoik  of  Petroniua,  and 
others  denied  it  to  be  so.  Petit  I  it  it  to  I  s.  TheFreadi 
critics,  wjio  had  attacked  it«  au  t^,         \  silent  after  it 

was  deposited  in  the  royal  library,  ii  iQy  attributed 
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tai  Fetra^ns.    The  best  edttiotis  of  Petronim  are  Aoae  fiA^ 
fidMl  al  t^enioey  14699  in  4to;  at  AHistordanit  1669,  ki  f^ 
NciU  For. Ibid;  with  Bo8c)iiu8*B  notes,  1677,  in  S4«e) 
1700,  S  vols,  in  24nio.    The  edition  Variorum  was  re- 
printed in  1748,  in  3  vols.  4to,  with  Peter  Biumann's  eomnen* 
taries.    Petronius  ^died  in  65  or  66. 

PHILO,  a  Jewish  writer  of  Alexandria,  A.  D.  40,  sent  as 
'ambassador  from  his  nation  to  Caligula.  He  was  nnsuecessftd 
in  his  embassy,  of  which  he  wrote  an  lentertaimng  aceount ;  ai^d 
the  emperor,  who  wished  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god,  expressed 
hb  dissatisfiiction  with  Ae  Jews,  because  they  refiirad  to  place 
)m  statues  in  their  temples.  He  was  so  happv  in  his  express 
doos,  and  elegant  in  his  variety,  that  he  has  been  called  the 
Jewish  Plato ;  and  the  book  which  he  wrote  on  die  sufierfngs 
rf  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Caius,  met  with  such  unbounded 
applause  in  the  Roman  senate,  where  he  read  it  publicly,  that 
he  was  permitted  to  consecrate  it  in  the  public  libraries.  Hh 
works  were  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  related 
to  die  creation  of  the  world,  the  second  spoke  of  sacred  history, 
and  in  the  tliird  die  audior  made  mention  of  die  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Jemak  nation.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Mangey 
at  London,  2  vols,  iblio. 

QIHNTILIAN,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  orator,  was 
abo  an  orator,  and  wrote  one  hundred  and  forty-fife  dedama- 
lioDB.'  U^Mn  of  Parma  published  the  first  one  hundred  and 
linrty-«x  m  the  15th  century ;  the  nine  others  were  published 
in  1568  bv  Peter  Ayrault,  and  afterwards  by  Peter  Pythou  in 
1580.  There  have  been  also  nineteen  other  declamations 
printed  under  the  name  of  Quintilian  the  orator ;  but,  in  the 
epinion  of  Vossius,  they  were  written  neither  by  that  orator 
nor  hu  grandfadier. 

MARCUS  AFER,  a  Roman  orator.  Some  writers  have 
attributed  to  him  the  '^  Dialogue  of  orators,**  which  has  been 
fte^Mndy  printed  with  the  works  of  Tacitus  and  Quintilian. 
Be  died  about  83. 

MARCUS  FABIUS  QUINTILIAN,  a  celebrated  teacher 
of  eloquence,  was  bom  about  the  year  4£  of  the  Christian  era, 
dunsg  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  desoendra  from  anoUe  family  originally  Spanish,  but  that 
Us  &dier,  or  grandfather,  had  setded  in  Rome.  The  place  of 
Us  birth  is  not  known,  but  it  seems  certain  that  he  was  educated 
IB  diat  capital,  where  he  studied  rhetoric  under  Domitius  Afet, 
a  odebrated  orator.  He  opened  a  school  at  Rome,  and  was 
the  first  who  obtained  a  sahpry  from  the  state  as  a  public  teacher* 
After  he  had  remained  twenty  years  in  his  laborious  employ- 
maiit»  and  obtained  the  applause  of  the  illustrious  Romans,  not 
flHpdy  as  a  preceptor,  but  as  a  pleader  at  the  bar/ Quintilian 
letiied  to  enjoy  we  fruits  of  his  labours  and  industry.    In  his 
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letirementy  he  assiduously  devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of  li« 
terature,  and  .wrote  a  treatise  on  the  ^^  Causes  of  the  Corruption 
of  Eloquence.**  Some  time  after,  he  wrote  his  "  Institutiones 
Oratorise/*  the  most  perfect  and  complete  system  of  oratory  ex- 
tant. It  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most  valuable  remains  of  anti* 
Juity.  It  was  composed  for  the  use  of  his  son,  whose  early 
eath  he  had  occasion  to  deplore,  and  is  an^  institute  for  the 
education  of  an  orator,  whom  he  takes  up  from  the  cradle,  and 
conducts  through  all  the  periods  of  instruction  to  the  exercise 
of  the  proper  art.  It  accordingly  contains  many  excellent 
precepts  with  respect  to  education  in  general,  especially  the 
early  parts  of  it,  which  are  applicable  in  all  times  and  countries, 
as  being  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  mind.  The  style  of 
QuintiUan  is  said,  by  critics,  to  exhibit  tokens  of  the  termina* 
tion  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  every  deviation  from  the  usage  of  the  Augustan 
age  has  been  too  readily  regarded  as  a  deprivation.  Quintilian 
was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  two  young  princes  whom  Domi- 
tian  destined  for  his  successors  on  the  throne ;  but  the  celebrity 
which  the  rhetorician  received  from  the  favours  and  attention 
of  the  emperor,  and  from  the  success  which  his  writings  met 
with  in  the  world,  were  embittered  by  the  loss  of  his  wife  and 
of  his  two  sons,  one  of  whom  he  describes  as  a  prodigy  of  early 
excellence.  It  is  said  that  Quintilian  was  poor  in  his  retirement, 
and  that  his  indigence  was  reUeved  by  the  liberality  of  his 
pupil,  Pliny  the  younger.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
the  year  95.  His  "  Institutiones"  were  discovered  in  the  year 
1415,  in  an  old  towe^  of  a  monastery  at  St.  Gall,  by  Poggio 
Bracchiolini.  The  treatise  on  the  "  Causes  and  Corruption  of 
Eloquence,'*  has  not  come  down  to  us.  The  name  of  Quinti- 
Uan is  affixed  to  certain  *^  Declamations,*'  of  which  there  are 
fourteen  of  moderate  length ;  but  as  the  style,  method,  and 
manner,  are  totally  different  from  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
'*  Institutiones,"  no  good  judges  attribute  them  to  the  name  of 
Quintilian.  Of  the  editions  of  Quintilian,  some  of  the  most 
valuable  are  those  of  Gessner,  4to.  Gotting.  1730 ;  of  Lug  Ba- 
tavorum,  8vo.  cum  Notis  Variorum,  1665;  of  Gibson,  4to. 
Oxon*  1693 ;  and  that  of  Rollin,  republished  in  London  in 
1792.    There  is  an  English  translation  by  Mr.  Guthrie.     . 

SECXINDUS  CARRINATES,  a  poor  but  ingenious  rhe- 
torician,  who  came  from  Athens  to  Rome,  where  the  boldness 
of  his  expressions,  especially  against  tyrannical  power^  exposed 
him  to  Caligula's  resentment,  who  banished  him. 

POMPONIUS  MELA,  an  ancient  Latin  writer,  who  waa 
bom  in  Hispania  Boetica,  and  flourished  under  Claudius.  His 
three  books  of  Cosmography,  or  De  situ  orbU,  are  written  in  a 
concise,  perspicuous,  and  elegant  manner.  Isaac  Vossius  gave 
Bn  edition  of  them  in  1658, 4to.  with  copious  notes. 
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ONOSANDER,  a  Greek  author  andPtatomcfbilOBOphnv 
'who  viTole  comnieiitaries  on  Plato's  politics,  which  are  lost ;  but 
particularly  famous  for  a  treatisei  entitled,  "  Of  the  Duty  and 
Virtues  of  a  General  of  an  Army,"  which  hu  been  translated 
into  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French.  The  time  when  he  lived  is 
not  precisely  Known,  but  is  imagined  to  have  been  in  the  rdgH 
of  Claudius  I. 

PLINY  the  ELDER,  or  CAIUS  CiECILIUS  PLINIU8 
SECUNDLS,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  ancient  Rom^ 
was  descended  from  an  lUustrioua  famUy,  and  bom  at  Ve- 
n>na.  He  bore  arms  in  a  distinguished  post ;  was  one  of  the 
college  of  Augurs,  became  intendant  of  Spain,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  several  important  atlairs  by  Vespasian  and  TitoSk 
who  honoxiied  him  with  their  cst««m.  The  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  which  happened  in  the  year  79,  proved  fatal  to  tdm> 
Hia  nephew,  Pliny  the  Younger,  relates  the  circumstances  of 
that  dreadful  eruption,  and  the  death  of  his  uncle,  in  a  letted 
to  Tacitus.  Pliny  the  Elder  wrote  a  Natural  History  in  thirty'* 
•even  books,  which  is  still  extant,  and  has  had  many  editiona; 
the  mu»t  esteemed  of  which  is  that  of  Father  Hardouin,  printed 
Bl  Paris  in  1723,  in  two  volumes  folio.  He  also  wrote  one 
hundred  and  sixty  volumes  of  observations  on  various  authonh 
for  which  Lartius  Lutinius  offered  him  an  enormous  sum,  equal 
u>  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-two  pounds  sterlings 
but  it  was  refused. 

ISi£US,  a  Greek  orator,  who  came  to  Rome,  and  who  ia 
nentioned  with  great  applause  by  Pliny  the  Younger,  who  ob- 
■ervea,  that  he  always  spoke  extempore,  and  wrote  with  ele- 
gsnce,  unlaboured  ease,  and  great  correctness. 

VIBIUS  GALLUS  GALLUS,  a  celebrated  orator  of 
Gaol,  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  of  whose  orations  Seneca  has 
preserved  some  fragments. 

PLINY  the  YOUXGER,  nephew  and  adopted  son  of 
Waaj  the  Elder,  was  bom  in  the  ninth  year  of  Nero,  and  the 
moy-oecoDd  of  Christ,  at  Novocomum,  now  Como,  upon  the 
Lake  Laihis,  near  which  he  had  several  beautiful  villas.  Lucius 
Csdlhu  was  the  name  of  his  father.  He  showed  very  early 
Identa.  He  wrote  a  Greek  tragedy  at  fourteen  years  of  age. 
He  lost  his  &tther  when  he  was  yoimg ;  and  had  the  famous 
Vii^inius  for  hb  tutor,  whom  he  has  set  in  a  glorious  hght. 
He  frequented  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  and  heard  Quin- 
tifian,  for  whom  he  ever  after  entertained  so  high  an  esteem, 
thai  he  bestowed  a  considerable  portion  upon  his  daughter  at 
bcT  marriage.  He  was  in  his  eighteenth  year  when  his  uncle 
died;  and  he  then  began  to  plead  in  the  forum,  which  was  the 
usual  road  to  dignitiea.  About  a  year  after,  he  assumed  the 
military  character,  and  went  into  Syria  as  tribune ;  but  this  did 
VOL.  H.  H 
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not  suit  his  taste,  and  he  returned  after      campaign  or  two*-^ 
bk  his  passage  home  he  was  detained  by  c  f  winda  at  Ihr 

island  of  Icaria,  where  he  wrote  poetry.  Lpon  L«a  retuifk  frona 
Syria^  he  married*  and  settled  at  Rome,  in  the  reisn  of  Domi- 
tian.  During  this  most  perilous  time,  he  continued  to  pLoad  is 
the  forum,  where  he  was  distinguished  no  less  by  his  uncomt 
mon  abilities  and  eloquence,  than  by  his  great  resolution  and 
courage,  which  enabled  him  to  speak  boldly,  when  scarcely  any 
one  else  could  speak  at  alL  He  was  therefore  often  appointed 
by  the  senate  to  defend  the  plundered  provinces  agamst  their 
oppressive  governors,  and  to  manage  other  causes  of  a  like  im* 
portant  and  dangerous  nature.  One  of  these  was  for  the  prcH 
yince  of  Boetica,  in  their  prosecution  of  Baebius  Masaa,  io 
which  he  acquired  such  general  applause,  that  the  emperor 
Nerva,  then  a  private  man,  and  in  banisfajnent  at  Tarentunv 
wrote  to  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  congratulated  not  only  PUay^ 
but  the  age  which  had  produced  an  example  so  much  in  tae 
sjpirit  of  the  ancients.  jPliny  relates  this  affair  in  a  letter  to 
Tacitus,  whom  he  entreats  to  record  it  in  his  history,  but  widi 
much  more  modesty  than  Tully  had  entreated  Lucceius  upon  a 
similar  occasion.  He  obtained  the  offices  of  quaestor  aiul  tii> 
bune,  and  fortunately  escaped  the  tjnranny  of  Domitian*  Bui 
he  tells  us  himself,  that  his  name  was  afterwards  found  in  Do* 
mitian's  tablets,  in  the  Ust  of  those  who  were  destined  to  de- 
struction. He  lost  his  wife  in  the  beginning  of  Nerva's  reign^ 
and  soon  after  married  his  beloved  Calphumia,  of  whom  we 
read  so  much  in  his  epistles.  He  had,  however,  no  childros 
by  either  of  his  wives ;  and  hence  we  find  him  thanking  Trajan 
for  the  jus  trium  Uberorum,  which  he  had  granted  to  nia  firiend^ 
Suetonius  Tranquillus.  He  was  promoted  to  the  consulate,  by 
Trajan  in  the  year  100,  when  he  was  thirty-eight  years  of  ami 
and  in  this  office  pronoimced  that  famous  panegyric,  which  naf 
ever  since  been  admired,  as  well  for  the  copiousness  of  the  to-  | 
pics  as  the  elegance  of  the  address.  Then  he  was  elected  angoi^ 
and  afterwards  made  proconsul  of  Bithynia ;  whence  he  wrola 
to  Trajan  that  curious  letter  concerning  the  primitive  Chiiii 
ljans«  which,  with  Trajan*s  rescript,  is  happily  extant  among^hii 
epistles.  Pliny *s  letter,  as  Mr.  Melmoth  observes  in  a  noli 
upon  the  passage,  is  esteemed  one  of  the  few  genuine  mottt 
ments  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  relating  to  the  times  immedi^ 
ately  succeeding  the  apostles,  it  being  written  at  most  not  abov 
forty  vears  after  the  death  of  St.  Paul.  It  was  preserved  li^  \ 
the  Christians,  as  a  clear  and  unsuspicious  evidence  of  tl^  pail 
rity  of  their  doctrines,  and  is  often  appealed  to  by  the  fm^ 
writers  of  the  church  against  the  calumnies  of  their  advcrtyiaii 
It  is  not  known  what  became  of  I  y  af  his  r<  am  front.  JBii 
tbynia.  Antiquity  is  also  silent  as  to  t  tu  I  leath ;  hMk 
is  supposed  that  he  died  either  a  lit  soi  »n  after  Tia* 
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jai  that  is,  about  A.  D.  H6.  Pliny  ni^i  one  of  the  greatest  witSf 
iDd  one  of  the  worthiest  men,  among  tlie  ancientB.  He  haA 
fine  parts,  which  he  cultivated  to  the  utmost;  and  he  BCCoiit> 
piithed  himself  with  all  the  knowledge  of  the  age.  He  wrots 
and  published  a  great  number  nf  bo»k>,  but  nothing  has  ea- 
taped  the  wreck  of  time  except  his  icttiis,  and  his  panegyrie 
upon  Trajan.  This  has  ever  been  coii>i'liTed  as  a  masterpiece; 
anil  if  lie  has  almost  exhausted  all  the  iiU-^is  of  perfection  upon 
ifaat  prince,  yet  no  panegyrist  ever  possetsed  a  subject,  on 
which  he  might  better  indulge  in  .-dl  the  flow  of  eloquence, 
without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  flattery  and  falsehood.  In 
hit  letters  he  may  be  considered  as  writing  his  own  ntemoin. 
Every  pnistle  is  a  kind  of  historical  sketch,  wherein  we  have  a 
new  of  ntm  in  some  striking  attitude.  Jti  them  are  also  pr^ 
•erred  anecdotes  of  many  eminent  persons,  whose  works  are 
come  down  to  ns,  as  Suetonius,  bihus  Italicus,  Mardal,  TacW 
toa,  and  QuintilioJi ;  and  of  curious  things,  which  throw  great 
Eght  upon  the  history  of  those  times.  In  a  word,  his  writing* 
Ineathe  a  spirit  of  tran^icendant  goodness  and  humanity.  There 
ate  two  elegant  English  translations  of  liis  epistles ;  the  one  by 
Mr.  Mebnoth,  and  the  other  by  Lord  Orrery. 

PHILO  of  Byblos,  a  grammarian,  who  translated  into  Greek 
dw  Phcenician  history  of  Sanchuniathon,  tragments  of  whicb 
remain. 

TITL'S  ARLSTO,  a  Roman  lawyer,  perfect  master  of  the 
pnbbc  and  civil  law,  of  history  and  antiquity.  The  pandects 
■iRiti<m  some  hooks  of  his,  as  does  Aulus  Gettius.  He  was 
eontemporary  with  Pliny  the  younger,  who  gives  him  a  noble 
U  cWacter,  and  had  a  most  tender  friendship  for  him. 
m\  LUCIAN,  or  LUCIANliS,  a  celebrated  Greek  author,  bom 
ilSamosata,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  He  studied  law,  and  prac< 
dwd  some  time  as  an  advocate,  but  afterwards  commenced  rhe- 
>'/  loriciao.  He  lived  to  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  made 
him  segister  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt ;  and,  according  to  Suidas 
he  was  at  last  worried  by  dogs,  in  his  90th  year,  A.  D.  180. 
Lncianwasoneoftheftnestwitsinallantiquity.  His  Dialogues 
and  other  books,  are  written  in  pure  Greek.  In  these  he  has 
joned  the  usetul  to  the  agreeable,  instruction  to  satire,  and  eru- 
dition to  elegance.  They  abound  in  that  iine  and  delicate  rail- 
Wy  which  characterise  the  Attic  taste.  Lucian  lias  been  cen- 
cearared  as  an  impious  scnffer  at  religion ;  hut  surely  religion 
Mnsjsts  neither  in  the  theology  of  the  pagan  poets,  nor  in  the 
extrav^ant  opinions  of  philosophers,  which  he  justly  ridicules ; 
bat  he  no  where  writes  against  an  over-niling  Providence, 
tkough  he  sometimes  pollutes  his  wit  with  obscenity.  The 
bestedttioni  t^Lucian  are  that  of  Florence,  1496,  folio;  and  of 
III  will  iliiiiii.  at  Amsterdam,  in  4  vok.  4'to.  1743.  Lucisn  hat 
been  traBskted  into  Eiaghah,  by  Carr,  Franklin,  and  T«eke. 
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^  CAIUS  FANNIUS,  a  Latin  author,  who  lived  in  Trajan's 
timet  And  had  a  great  share  in  the  esteem  and  friendxliip  of 
Pliny  the  Younger.  Though  he  was  busieiJ  in  pleading  causes, 
vet  he  found  time  to  make  a  collection  of  Nero'H  cruelties ;  that 
K,  be  composed  the  last  dying  words  of  those  whom  that  wicked 
prince  had  either  put  to  death  or  banished.  He  had  publislted 
three  very  exact  and  polite  books  upon  that  subject ;  and  he 
bestowed  the  more  pains  upon  the  sequel,  because  he  saw  that 
the  first  parts  were  read  with  applause ;  but  deatli  prevented 
the  finishing  of  tliat  work.  It  is  s^d  he  had  himself  a  fore- 
sight, occasioned  by  a  cert^  dream,  that  be  should  die  before 
the  publishing  of  the  fourth  book. 

JULIUS  SECUNDUS,  a  Roman  orator,  who  flourirfied 
under  Titus  Vespasian,  and  published  orations,  &c. 

FAVORINUS,  an  ancient  orator  and  philosopher  of  GanI, 
who  flourished  under  Adrian,  and  taueht  with  high  reputation 
both  at  Athens  and  Rome,  Many  works  are  attributed  to  him  ; 
amongst  the  rest,  a  Greek  miscellaneous  history,  often  quoted 
by  Diogenes  Laertius. 

AGRIPPA,  sumamed  CASTOR,  flourished  under  the 
emperor  Adrian,  about  the  year  1 33.  Eusebius  represents  him 
as  an  excellent  writer,  who  had  ably  confuted  the  errors  of  Bit- 
sUides ;  but  his  works  are  lost,  and  no  considerable  fragment 
of  them  remains. 

PHLEGON,  sumamed  TRALLIANUS,  was  bom  inTnO- 
lis,  a  city  of  Lydia.  He  was  the  emperor  Adrian's  fi-eed  man, 
and  lived  to  the  eighteenth  year  of  Antoninus  Pius.  He  wrote 
several  works  of  great  erudition,  of  which  we  have  nothing  left 
but  fragments.  Among  these  was  a  history  of  the  Olympiads, 
a  Treatise  of  Long-lived  Persons,  and  another  of  Wonder- 
fid  Things.  The  titles  of  part  of  the  rest  of  Phlegon's  writings 
are  preserved  by  Suidas.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  hw- 
tory  of  Adrian,  published  under  Phlegon's  name,  was  written 
by  Adrian  himself.  A  passage,  quoted  by  Eusebins  from  one 
of  his  works,  respecting  an  extraordinary  eclipse  of  the  sun,  at- 
tended by  an  earthquake,  has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  the 
darkness  and  earthquake  that  happened  at  our  Saviour's  pas- 
uon.  But  this  has  been  disputed  among  the  learned ;  Whistwi 
and  others  taking  the  afBrmntite,  and  Sykcs  the  negative. 

EROTIANUS,  the  author  of  a  glossary,  containing  an  ex- 
planation of  all  the  words  used  in  tlie  writings  of  Hippocrates, 
lived  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  and  dedicated  his  work  to  Andromachus  of  Crete,  who 
was  physician  to  that  empemr. 

DIO,  sumamed  CHRYSOSTOM,  or  Golden  Mouth,  a  ce- 
lebrated orator  and  philosopher  of  Greece,  in  the  first  century, 
bom  at  Prusa  in  Bithynia.  He  attempted  to  persuade  Vespa- 
sian to  quit  the  empire;  was  hated  by  Doniitian ;  but  acquired 
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the  esteein  of  Trajan^  who  took  pleasure  in  conversing  with  him, 
and  Hiade  him  ride  with  him  in  his  triimiphal  chariot.  There 
are  still  extant  eighty  of  Dio's  orations,  and  some  other  of  his 
worka.  The  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Hermand  Samuel 
Rainmus,  in  1750,  in  folio.  In  1800  Gilbert  Wakefield  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  some  part  of  Dio. 

CAIUS  JULIUS  SOLINUS,  a  Latin  grammarian  and  his- 
tontaif  bom  at  Rome.  His  Polyhistor  is  a.collection  of  histori- 
cal and  geographical  remarks  on  the  most  celebrated  places  of 
antiquity.  Pliny  is  often  quoted  in  it,  and  it  is  written  so  much 
an  Plmy  s  style,  that  he  has  been  called  Flint/' s  ape.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Salmasius,  November,  1777. 

POMPEIUS  FESTUS,  a  celebrated  grammarianofantiquity, 
who  abridged  a  work  of  Verrius  Flaccus ;  but  took  such  liberties 
in  castrating  and  criticising,  as  Gerard  Vossius  observes,  are 
not  favourable  to  the  reputation  of  his  author.  A  complete 
edition  ofhis  firagments  was  published  by  M.  Dacier  in  1681,  for 
the  use  of  the  Dauphin.  Scaliger  says,  that  Festus  is  an  author 
of  great  use  to  those  who  would  attain  the  Latin  tongue  with 
accuracy. 

POLEIMON,  a  sophist  of  Laodicea,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
leicn  of  Adrian.  He  was  often  sent  to  the  emperor  with  an 
embassy  from  his  countrymen,  which  he  executed  with  great 
success.  He  was  greatly  favoured  by  Adrian,  from  whom  he 
exacted  much  money.  In  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age  he 
buried  himself  alive,  being  frantic  with  a  fit  of  the  gout.  He 
wrote  declamations  in  Greek. 

ONKELOS,  sumamed  the  PROSELYTE,  a  famous  rabbi, 
and  the  author  of  the  Chaldee  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch. 
He  flourished  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the 
Jewish  writers.  The  Talmudists  tell  us  that  he  assisted  at  the 
fimeral  of  Gamaliel,  and  was  at  a  prodigious  expense  to  make 
it  magnificent. 

HISTORY. 

SCRIBONIUS,  a  Roman  historian,  who  flourished  about 
A.  D.  22,  and  wrote  Annals.  The  best  edition  of  his  work  is 
that  of  Patav.  4to,  1655. 

FLAVIUS  JOSEPHUS,  the  celebrated  historian  of  the 
Jews,  was  of  noble  birth,  by  his  father  Mattathias,  descended 
horn  the  high  priests,  and  by  his  mother  of  the  blood  royal  of 
die  Maccabees.  He  was  bom  A.  D.  37,  under  Caligula,  and 
lived  under  Domitian.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  joined  the 
sect  of  the  Elssenes,  and  then  the  Pharisees;  and  having  been 
soocessfiil  in  a  journey  to  Rome,  upon  his  return  to  Judaea  he 
was  made  captiun-general  of  the  Galileans.  Being  taken  pri- 
floner  by  Vespasian,  he  foretold  his  coming  to  the  empire,  and 
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his  own  deliverance  by  hie  means.  He  accompanied  Titus  at 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  wrote  his  Wars  of  the  Jetnt,  whi^ 
Titus  ordered  to  be  put  in  the  public  librarV'  He  aftenrards 
Bred  at  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  Rotoan 
citizen,  and  where  the  emperor  loaded  him  with  favoun,  and 
granted  him  large  pensions.  Besides  the  above  work,  he  wrote 
twenty  books  of  Jewish  antiquities,  which  he  finished  under 
Domitian.  Two  books  against  Appian.  An  elegant  discourse 
on  the  martyrdom  of  the  Maccabees.  His  own  life.  These 
works  are  excellently  written  in  Grreek.  The  best  edition  of 
this  author  is  that  of  Hudson,  Oxon.  S  vols.  fol.  Josephus  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  L'Estrange  and  Whiston. 

AULUS  CRE.\IUTI11S  CORDIS,  a  Roman  senator  and 
historian,  who  lived  under  Augustus  and  Tiberiua.  He  wrote 
the  history  of  the  civil  wars  of  Rome.  An  expression  in  this 
work  was  the  occasion  of  his  death.  Tacitus  thus  relates  the 
matter.  "  In  the  consulship  of  Cornelius  Cossus  and  Asinius 
Agrippa,  A.D.  ^.5,  Cremutius  Cordus  was  impeached  for  a 
cnme  hitherto  uniieard  of,  that  of  having,  in  his  annals,  where 
he  gives  the  eulogy  of  M,  Brutus,  called  C.  Cassius  the  last  of 
the  Romam.  His  accusers  were  Satrius  Secundus,  and  Pina- 
rius  Natta,  dependants  of  Sejanus;  which  circumstance,  and 
tiie  severe  countenance  with  which  the  emperor  heard  his  de- 
fence, were  fatal  to  the  culprit."  Tacitus  then  proceeds  to 
^ve  the  exculpatory  speech  of  Cordus,  which  is  a  strong  and 
spirited  assertion  of  historical  Uberty.  It  concludes,  "  Pos- 
terity will  pay  to  every  man  his  due  honour,  nor,  if  1  am  con- 
demned, will  there  be  wanting  tliose  who  will  cherish  the 
memory,  not  only  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  but  of  me  also."  To 
this  noble  confidence  he  was  entitled  by  his  virtue  and  talents. 
Seneca,  in  a  treatise  on  consolation  addressed  to  Marcia,  the 
daimhter  of  Cordus,  has  preserved  several  memorials,  which 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  He  had  particularly  offended  So- 
janus  by  some  free  expressions  concerning  him,  one  of  which 
was  uttered  on  occasion  of  tlie  decree  for  placing  the  statue  of 
that  detestable  favourite  in  Pompey's  theatre,  when  rebuilt 
aAer  being  burnt  down.  "  Now,"  exclaimed  Cordus,  "  the 
theatre  has  indeed  perished  !"  Finding  that  he  should  pro- 
bably be  condemned,  he  determined  to  put  an  end  to  his  life 
by  abstinence ;  but  as  he  wished  to  conceal  his  intention  from 
his  heloved  daughter,  he  made  use  of  the  warm  bath,  and 
ordered  his  food  to  be  set  in  his  bed-chamber,  which,  when 
■lone,  he  threw  out  of  the  window.  On  the  fourth  day  of  his 
abstinence,  fecUng  liimself  much  debilitated,  he  sent  for  his 
daughter,  and  embracing  her,  apologized  for  keeping  this  long 
secret  from  her ;  adding,  "  I  am  now  half-way  on  the  road  ( 
you  neither  ought  to  call  me  hack,  nor  can  you  do  it."  He 
then  caused  the  lights  to  be  taken  away ;  and  while  they  were 
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debating  what  was  to  be  further  done  in  the  case,  he  qoietljr 
Mcaped  by  death  from  his  persecutors.  The  servile  senate 
ordered  his  books  to  be  burned,  but  many  copies  were  con* 
ceakd ;  and  his  daughter  afterwards  honoured  herself  by  her 
pbus  cares  to  make  them  as  public  as  possible.  From  Sene- 
ca's character  of  them,  their  loss  to  modem  times  is  greatly  to 
be  resetted*  **  You  have  well  deserved/'  he  says  to  Marcia^ 
**  of  Koman  literature  and  of  posterityi  to  whom  will  descend 
a  fisddiful  record  of  events,  which  cost  its  author  so  dear  ;  you 
have  well  deserved  of  himself,  whose  memory  will  live  and 
flourish  as  long  as  it  is  thought  worth  while  to  know  the  his* 
tory  of  Rome ;  as  long  as  there  shall  remain  any  one  who  f;haB 
wish  to  recur  to  the  acts  of  his  ancestors ;  any  one  who  shall  be 
desirous  of  knowing  what  a  Roman  once  was ;  what,  when  all 
necks  were  bowed  beneath  the  Sejanian  yoke,  was  the  charac* 
ter  of  an  unconquerable  spirit,  free  in  his  head,  his  heart,  his 
lumd."  The  only  remaining  composition  of  Cordus  is  an  eulogy 
of  Cicero,  preserved  in  the  Suasoria  of  M.  Seneca*  He  is 
leferred  to  by  Suetonius,  and  Pliny  the  Elder. 

QUINTUS  CURTIUS,  a  Latin  historian,  who  wrote  the 
fife  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  ten  books,  of  which  the  two 
flnt  are  not  extant,  but  are  so  well  suppUed  by  Freinshemius« 
diat  the  loss  is  scarcely  regretted.  When  this  writer  lived,  is 
not  certain,  but  by  his  style  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  near 
the  Augustan  age ;  though  some  imagine  the  work  to  have 
been  composed  in  Italy,  about  300  years  ago,  and  the  name  of 
Quintus  Curtius  fictitiously  prefixed.  Cardinal  du  Perron 
was  so  great  an  admirer  of  this  work,  as  to  declare  one  page  of 
it  to  be  worth  thirty  of  Tacitus ;  yet  M.  le  Clerc,  at  the  end 
of  his  Art  of  Criticism,  has  charged  the  writer  with  great  igno- 
nmce,  and  many  contradictions.  He  has  nevertheless  many 
quaUdes  as  a  writer,  which  will  make  him  admired  and  ap- 
plauded. 

The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  the  Elzevir,  1653 ;  Frein- 
sfaemius,  1643,  2  vols.  8vo.  and  Cellarius,  1696,  l^mo.  There 
is  a  good  English  translation,  by  Digby  in  2  vols.  12mo. 

CAIUS  CORNELIUS  TACITUS,  a  celebrated  Roman 
historian,  and  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time,  bom  about 
the  year  60.  He  applied  himself  early  to  the  bar,  in  which  he 
gained  high  reputation.  Having  married  the  daughter  of  Agri- 
eola,  the  road  to  public  honours  was  open  to  him,  under  Vespa- 
rian  and  TitUs;  but  during  the  sanguinary  tyranny  of  Domitian, 
be  and  his  friend  Pliny  retired  from  public  affairs.  The  reign  of 
Nerra  restored  these  luminaries  of  hterature  fo  Rome,  and  Taci- 
tat  was  engaged  in  101,  to  pronounce  the  funeral  oration  ofthe  ve- 
nerable Virginius  Rufus,  the  colleague  ofthe  emneror  in  the  con- 
fidshtp,  and  afterwards  succeeded  him  as  consul,  A.  D.  97.  It 
is  fiippoied  that  he  died  in  Iho  end  of  the  reign  of  Trijaii. 
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fijSs  works  which  remain  are  five  books  of  his  History.  HSs 
Annals.  A  Treatise  on  the  different  Nations  who  then  inha^ 
iMted  Germany.  The  Life  of  Agricola.  A  Treatise  on  EIo* 
iqpience.  No  ancient  author  has  obtained  a  more  splendid  reP 
putation  than  Tacitus.  Kings,  princes,  and  authors  of  all 
ranks  have  read  and  admired  him ;  though  a  spirit  of  liberty 
runs  through  his  whole  works.  Never  were  description  ana 
sentiment  so  beautifiilly  blended,  nor  the  actions  ana  the  cha^ 
racters  of  men  delineated  with  such  precision.  In  shorty  he 
has  all  the  merits  of  other  authors  without  their  defects. 

The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Brotier,  1771,  4  vols. 
4to. ;  and  of  the  English  translations,  that  by  Murphy. 

APPIAN,  an  eminent  writer  of  the  Roman  history  in  Grreek^ 
under  the  reign  of  Trajan  and  Adrian.  He  was  a  native  of 
Alexandria  in  Egypt ;  whence  he  went  to  Rome,  and  distiiH 
guished  himself  so  well  as  an  advocate,  that  he  was  chosen 
one  of  the  procurators  of  the  empire,  and  the  government 
of  a  province  was  committed  to  hmi.  He  did  not  complete 
the  Roman  history  in  a  continued  series ;  but  wrote  distind 
histories  of  all  nations,  that  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  in  which  he  placed  every  thing  relating  to  thoi^ 
nations,  in  the  proper  order  of  time.  His  style  is  plain  and: 
simple.  He  has  shown  the  greatest  knowledge  of  militajry 
afifurs,  and  the  happiest  talent  at  describing  them  of  any  of  the 
historians ;  for  while  we  read  his  work,  we  in  a  manner  see  the 
battles  he  describes.  Of  all  this  voluminous  work  there  re- 
mains only  what  treats  of  the  Punic,  Syrian,  Parthian,  Mithii* 
datic,  and  Spanish  wars,  with  those  against  Hannibal,  tba^ 
civil  wars,  and  the  wars  in  Illyricum,  and  some  fragments  ct 
the  Celtic  or  Gallic  wars.  They  were  published  at  Geneva 
in  1592,  folio,  at  Amsterdam  in  1670,  2  vols.  8vo.  and  at  Leip^ 
sic,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  1784. 

LUCIUS  ANNiEUS  FLORUS,  a  Latin  liistorian  of  the 
same  family,  with  Seneca  and  Lucan.  He  flourished  in  the 
reigns  of  Trajkn  and  Adrian ;  and  wrote  an  abridgement  of  the 
Roman  history,  of  which  there  have  been  many  editions.  It  in 
composed  in  a  florid  and  poetical  style ;  and  is  rather  a  panegyric 
on  many  of  the  great  actions  of  the  Romans,  than  a  faithful  and 
correct  recital  of  their  history.  He  also  wrote  poetry,  and  en^ 
tered  the  lists  against  the  emperor  Adrian,  who  satirically  re* 
preached  him  with  frequenting  places  of  dissipation.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Duker,  3  vols.  8vo.  1722. 

CAIUS  SUETONIUS  TRANQUILLUS,  a  famous  La^ 
tin  historian,  was  bom  at  Rome,  and  became  secretary  to  the 
emperor  Adrian,  about  A.  D.  118,  but  that  post  was  taken 
from  him  three  years  after,  for  not  showing  the  empress  Sabina 
aU  the  resnect  she  deserved.  During  his  disgrace  he  composed 
Quuiy  works,  which  are  bst.  Those  extant,  are  his  Histoi^oC 
the  XII  Caesars,  and  a  part  of  his  Treatise  of  the  ™ 
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and  Rhetoricians.  Plrny  the  Younger  was  his  in- 
fiiend,  and  persuaded  him  to  publish  his  books.  Hia 
Ifistory  of  the  XIl  Csesars,  has  been  much  commended  by 
ampy  of  the  literati.  He  represents,  in  a  series  of  curious  par- 
ticulars, without  digressions  or  reflections,  the  ictions  of  the  em- 
ptors, exposing  ttieir  deformity,  yet  mentions  tbeir  good  qu»* 
mes,  but  tne  horrid  dissoluteness  and  obscene  actions  he  relatea 
of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  &c.  have  made  made  some  say, 
Aat  he  wrote  the  lives  of  the  emperors,  with  the  same  Ucen- 
tiousness  with  which  they  lived.  The  edition  of  this  history  by 
Grtevius  at  Utrecht,  in  167S,  with  the  excellent  commentaries 
of  TorrentiuB  and  Casaubon,  and  the  notes  of  some  other  learn- 
ed critics,  is  much  esteemed.  Other  good  editions  are  those 
»f  Patin,  Basil.  1675,  4to. ;  of  Gnevius,  1691,  4to.;  and  of 
niiscus,  171 1.  There  is  an  English  translation,  by  Thomson, 
8to. 

PAMPHILA,  an  ancient  Grecian  authoress,  who  flourished 
ID  Nero's  reign,  and  wrote  a  general  history  in  thirty-three 
books,  much  commended  by  the  ancients,  but  not  extant. 

FABIUS  RVSTICUS,  an  historian  in  the  ace  of  Claudiiu 
and  Kero.  He  was  intimate  with  Seneca ;  and  the  encomiumg 
which  Tacitus  passes  upon  his  style,  make  us  regret  the  lou 
of  his  compositions. 

SEIl\  ILIUS  NONUNUS,  a  Latin  historian,  who  flou- 
rished under  Nero,  and  wrote  a  history  of  Rome,  which  is  lost. 
POMPEHS  SATURNINUS,  a  Roman  historian,  poet, 
md  orator,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Pliny  men- 
tions him  with  great  approbation,  and  always  consulted  Mm  b&> 
lore  he  published  his  own  works. 

ABDIAS  OF  BABYLON,  one  of  the  boldest  legend  wri- 
ias,  who  boasted  he  had  seen  our  Saviour,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  seventy-two  disciples,  had  been  witness  of  the  actions 
■nd  prayers  at  the  deaths  of  several  of  the  apostles,  and  had 
ibUowed  into  Persia  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  who,  he  said, 
made  him  the  first  bishop  of  Babylon.  His  hoai'.i.  entitled  Hia- 
lorta  certaminis  Apostolici,  was  published  by  Wolfgang  Lazius, 
It  Basil,  15S1 ;  and  it  has  since  borne  several  impressions  in 
difierent  places. 

HALICARNASSENSIS  DIONYSIUS  junior,  flourished, 
according  to  Suidas,  under  the  emperor  Adrian,  and  wrote 
twenty-six  books  of  the  "  History  of  Musicians,"  in  which  he 
celebrated  not  only  the  great  performers  on  the  flute  and  <i- 
thara,  but  those  who  had  risen  to  eminence  by  every  species 
of  poetry. 

MUSIC. 

THEODORVS,  an  Athenian  flute-maker,  the  father  of  bo- 
cntes,  the  orator.    Hov  great  die  demand  was  at  this  time  for 
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flutes  at  Athens^  may  be  conceived  from  a  circtunstatiee  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  the  orator.  His  father^  says^ 
he,  acquired  wealth  sufficient  by  his  business,  not  only  to  edu- 
cate his  children  in  a  liberal  manner,  but  also  to  bear  one  of  th& 
heaviest  burdens  to  which  an  Athenian  citizen  was  liable,  of 
furnishing  a  choir  or  chorus  for  his  tribe,  or  ward,  at  festivab 
and  reUgious  ceremonies. 


MATHEMATICS,    ASTRONOMY,    ko. 

MENELAUS,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  who  flourished 
under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  was  of  Ghrecian  extrac- 
tion, but  a  native  of  Alexandria.  He  is  called  by  Ptolemy  a 
geometrician,  as  having  made  astronomical  observations  at 
Kome,  in  the  year  98,  of  the  Christian  era.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  Menelaus  referred  to  by  Plutarch,  in  nis  dia- 
logue, *^  De  Facie  quae  in  orbe  Lunse  apparet."  He  was  au- 
thor of  "  three  books  on  Spherics,*'  wluch  have  come  down 
to  the  present  times,  through  the  medium  pf  the  Arabian  Ian- 
mage.  A  Latin  version  of  this  work  was  published  at  Paria, 
by  mther  Mersenue,  in  1664,  with  corrections,  restorations,  and 
additional  illustrative  propositions. 

AQUILA,  a  mathematician  of  Pontus,  who  was  employed 
by  Adrian  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  where  he  embraced  the  Chiria- 
tian  religion,  and  was  baptised ;  but  bein^  excommunicated  for 
practising  astrology,  he  turned  Jew.  He  translated  the  Old 
Testament  into  Greek,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  remain. 

HELIODORUS,  an  eminent  mathematician  of  LariMt  in 
Grreece. 

AGRIPPA,  an  astronomer,  was  a  native  of  Bithyiua.  He 
was  a  very  accurate  observer. 

THEON,  a  mathematician  of  the  Platonic  school,  was  a  na* 
tive  of  Smyrna,  and  flourished  under  the  emperor  Trajan  and 
Adrian.  His  mathematical  treatises  are  said  to  have  baen 
written  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  philosophy  of  Plato, 
and  his  discourses,  treating  of  geometry,  arithmetic,  muric,  as* 
tronomy,  and  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  may  serve  to  thftHI^ 
8dme  light  upon  the  Pythagorean  system. 

BAbILIUS,  an  astroWer  in  the  time  of  Nero,  who  advised 
the  emperor  to  nut  all  the  leading  men  of  Rome  to  death,  that 
he  miffht  avert  tne  danger  which  seemed  to  hang  over  his  heads 
from  the  appearance  of  a  hairy  comet.  Nero  strictiy  followed 
this  advice. 

CLAUDIUS  PTOLEMY,  a  very  celebrated  geographer, 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  among  the  ancients,  wasnom 
at  Pelusium,  in  Egypt,  about  the  seventieth  year  of  the  C 
tian  era,  and  di^,  it  has  b^n  mM,  in  the  seventy^blAi 
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of  his  age^  and  in  the  year  of  Christ,  147.    He  taught  astrof 
ncHny  at  Alexandria^  in  Egypt,  where  he  made  many  astrono* 
mical  obsenrations,  and  composed  his  other  works.     It  is  cei^ 
Cain  that  he  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Marcus  Antoninus  and 
Adrian,  for  it  is  noted  in  his  Canon,    that  Antoninus  Pius 
reigned  twenty-three  years,  which  shows  that  he  himself  sur^ 
vived  him ;  he  also  tells  us  in  one  place,  that  he  made  a  great 
many  observations  upon  the  fixed  stars,  at  Alexandria,  in  the 
second  year  of  Antoninus  Pius ;  and  in  another,   that  he  ob* 
served  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  in  the  ninth  year  of  Adrian ; 
fir<Hn  which  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  this  astronomer's 
observations  upon  the  heavena,  were  many  of  them  made  be* 
tween  the  year  125  and  140.     Ptolemy  has  always  been  rec* 
koned  the  prince  of  astronomers,  among  the  ancients,  and  in 
his  works  has  left  us  an  entire  body  of  that  science.    He  has 
preserved  and  transmitted  to  us  the  observations,  and  principal 
discoveries  of  the  ancientfi,  and  at  the  same  time  augmented  md 
enriched  them  with  his  own.    He  corrected  Hipparchus's  catA* 
kgue  of  the  fixed  stars;   and  formed  tables,  by  which  the 
motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  might  be  calculated  and 
regulated.    He  was,  indeed,  the  first  who  collected  the  seal* 
teied  and  detached  observations  of  the  ancients,  and  digested 
them  into  a  system,  which  he  set  forth  in  his   *\  sive  Magna 
Constructio,'*  divided  into  thirteen  books.     He  adopts  and  exhi- 
bits here,  the  ancient  system  of  the  world,  which  placed  the 
earth  in  the  centre  of  the  universe  ;  and  this  has  been  called, 
torn  him,  the  Ptolemaic  system,  to  distinguish  it  fix)m  those  of 
Copernicus  and  Tycho  Brahe. 

About  the  year  78,  this  work  was  translated  by  the  Arabians 
into  their  language,  in  which  it  was  called  '^  Almagestum/'  by 
order  of  one  of  their  kings  ;  and  from  Arabic  into  Latin,  about 
1230,  by  the  encouragement  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II. 
There  were  also  other  versions  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin ; 
and  a  manuscript  of  one,  done  by  Girardus  Cremonensis,  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  Fabri* 
cius  says,  it  is  still  extant,  in  the  hbrary  of  All  Souls'  College, 
m  Oxford.  The  Greek  text  of  this  work,  began  to  be  read  in 
Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  first  pubUshed  by 
Simon  Grynssus,  at  Basil,  1538,  in  folio,  with  the  eleven  books 
of  Commentaries  by  Theon,  who  flourished  at  Alexandria,  in 
the  reign  of  the  Elder  Theodosius.  In  1541,  it  was  reprinted 
at  Basil,  with  a  Latin  version,  by  George  Trapizond ;  and 
again  at  the  same  place  in  1551,  with  the  addition  of  other 
works  of  Ptolemy,  and  Latin  versions  by  Camerarius.  We  learn 
firom  Kepler,  that  this  last  edition  was  used  by  Tycho  Brahe. 

Of  this  principal  work  of  the  ancient  astronomers,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  give  here  a  more  particular  account.  In  gene« 
rsl  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  work  is  founded  upon  the  by- 
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pothesis  of  the  earthy  being  at  rest  in  the  centre  of  the  uniyerse, 
end  that  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  stars  and  planets,  all  move 
Tound  it  in  solid  orbs,  whose  motions  are  all  directed  by  one^ 
which  Ptolemy  calls  the  primum  mobile^  or  first  mover,  rf 
which  he  discourses  at  large.  But,  to  be  more  particular,  this 
great  work  is  divided  into  thirteen  books. 

In  the  first  book,  Ptolemy  shows  that  the  earth  is  in  the  cen- 
tre of  those  orbs,  and  of  the  universe  itself,  as  he  understood 
it ;  he  represents  the  earth  as  of  a  spherical  figure  and  but  as  a 
point  in  comparison  of  the  rest  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  he 
treats  concerning  the  several  circles  of  the  earth  and  their  dis- 
tances firom  the  equator ;  as  also  of  the  right  and  oblique  ascen- 
sion of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  a  right  sphere. 

In  the  second  book,  he  treats  of  the  nabitable  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  elevation  of  the  pole  in  an  oblique  sphere, 
and  the  various  angles  which  the  several  circles  maKe  with  the 
horizon,  according  to  the  different  latitude  of  places ;  also  of 
die  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies  depending  on  the  same. 

In  the  third  book  he  treats  of  the  quantity  of  the  year,  and 
of  the  unequal  motion  of  the  sim  through  the  zodiac ;  he  here 
ffives  the  method  of  computing  the  motion  of  the  sun,  with  ta- 
bles of  the  same ;  and  likewise  treats  of  the  inequality  of  dajrs 
and  nights.  . 

In  the  fourth  book  he  treats  of  the  lunar  motions,  and  their 
various  phenomena ;  he  gives  tables  for  finding  the  moon's  mean 
motions,  with  her  latitude  and  longitude ;  he  discourses  largely 
concerning  lunar  epicycles ;  and  by  comparing  the  times  of  a 
great  number  of  eclipses,  mentioned  by  Hipparchus,  Calippus, 
and  others,  he  has  computed  the  places  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
according  to  their  mean  motions,  from  the  first  year  of  Nabo* 
nassar,  kinff  of  EOTpt,  to  his  own  time. 

In  the  fifth  book  ne  treats  of  the  instrument  called  the  astro- 
labe ;  he  treats  also  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  lunar  orbit,  and 
the  inequality  of  the  moon's  motion  according  to  her  distance 
from  the  sim ;  he  also  gives  tables,  and  an  universal  <;anon  for 
the  inequality  of  the  lunar  motions ;  he  then  treats  of  the  diffe- 
rent aspects  or  phases  of  .the  moon,  and  gives  a  computation  of 
the  diameter  of  the  sun  and  moon,  with  the  magnitude  of  tihe 
sun,  moon,  and  earth,  compared  together ;  he  states  also  the 
different  measures  of  the  distance  of  the  sun  and  moon,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  determined  by  ancient  mathematicians  and  phi- 
losophers. 

In  the  sixth  Book  he  treats  of  the  conjunctions  and  oppon- 
tions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  with  tables  for  computing  the  mean 
time  when  they  happen ;  of  the  boundaries  of  solar  and  lunar 
eclipses^  of  the  tables  and  methods  of  computing  the  eclipses  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  with  many  other  particulars. 

In  the  sevenA  Bo(^  he  treats  of  the  fixed  stars,  ai|d  sfaoira 
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the  method  of  describing  them  m  their  various  constellations^ 
on  the  surface  of  an  artificial  sphere  or  globe ;  he  rectifies  the 
places  of  the  stars  to  his  own  time,  and  shows  how  different 
those  places  were  then,  from  what  they  had  been  in  the  times 
of  Timocharis,  Hipparchus,  Aristillus,  Colippus,  and  others,  he 
then  lavs  down  a  catalogue  of  the  stars  in  each  of  the  northern 
constellations,  with  their  latitude,  longitude,  and  magnitude. 

In  the  eighth  Book  he  gives  a  like  catalogue  of  the  stars  in 
the  constelktions  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  in  the  twelve 
moB  or  constellations  of  the  zodiac.  This  is  the  first  catalogue 
of  the  stars  now  extant,  and  forms  the  most  valuable  part  of 
Ptolemy's  works.  He  then  treats  of  the  galaxy,  or  milky-way  j 
also  of  the  planetary  aspects,  with  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

In  the  ninth  Book  he  treats  of  the  order  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets,  with  the  periodical  revolutions  of  the  five  planets  ; 
then  he  gives  tables  of  the  mean  motions,  beginning  with  the 
theory  of  Mercury,  and  showing  its  various  phenomena  with 
respect  to  the  earth. 

The  tenth  Book  begins  with  the  theory  of  the  planet  Venus, 
treating  of  its  greatest  distance  from  the  sun ;  of  its  epicycle, 
eccentricity,  and  periodical  motions ;  it  then  treats  of  the  same 
particulars  in  the  planet  Mars. 

The  eleventh  Book  treats  of  the  same  circmnstances  in  the 
theory  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Satiurn.  It  also  corrects  all 
the  planetary  motions,  from  observations  made  from  the  time 
of  Nabonassar  to  his  own. 

The  twelfth  book  treats  of  the  retrogressive  motion  of  the 
several  planets,  giving  also  tables  of  their  stations,  and  of  the 
greatest  distances  of  Venus  and  Mercury  from  the  sun. 

The  thirteenth  Book  treats  of  the  several  hypotheses  of  the 
latitude  of  the  five  planets  ;  of  the  greatest  latitude  or  inclina- 
tion  of  the  orbits  of  the  five  planets  which  are  computed  and 
disposed  in  tables;  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  planets,  with 
tables  of  them.  Then  follows  a  conclusion  or  winding  up  of 
the  whole  work. 

This  great  work  of  Ptolemy  will  always  be  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  the  observations  he  gives  of  the  places  of  the  stars  and 
planets  in  former  times,  and  according  to  ancient  philosophers 
and  astronomers  that  were  then  extant ;  but  principallv  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  and  curious  catalogue  of  the  stars,  wnich  be- 
ing compared  with  their  places  at  present,  we  thence  deduce 
the  true  quantity  of  their  slow  progressive  motion  according  to 
the  order  of  the  signs,  or  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

Another  great  and  important  work  of  Ptolemy,  was  his  Geo- 
graphy, in  seven  Books,  in  which,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  he 
searches  out  and  marks  tiie  situation  of  places  according  to  their 
latitudes   and  longitudes ;  and  he  was  the   first  that  did  so. 
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Though  this  work  must  needs  fall  far  short  of  perfection, 
tlvough  the  want  of  necessary  obiervationi,  yet  it  is  of  coui- 
derable  merit,  and  has  been  very  usehil  to  modem  geographers. 
Cellarius  indeed  suspects,  and  be  was  a  very  competent  judee> 
that  Ptolemy  did  not  use  all  the  care  and  applicatrai  which  tne 
nature  of  his  works  required  ;  and  his  reason  is,  that  the  author 
delivers  himself  with  the  same  fluency  and  appearance  of  cev- 
tunty  concerning  things  and  places  at  the  remotest  distances, 
which  it  was  impossible  he  could  kpow  any  thing  of,  that  he 
does  concerning  those  which  lay  the  nearest  to  him,  and  faU  the 
most  under  his  cognizance.  Sahnasius  had  before  made  aonie 
remarks  to  the  same  purpose  upon  this  work,  which  was  first 
published  by  himself  at  Basil,  in  1533,  in  quarto;  afterwards 
with  a  Latin  version,  and  notes,  by  Gerard  Mercator,  at  Am- 
sterdam,  1605;  which  last  edition  was  reprinted  at  the  same 
place,  1618,  in  folio,  with  neat  geographical  tables  by  Bertices. 

Other  works  of  Ptolemy,  thougli  less  cimsiderable  than  these 
two,  are  still  extant,  as  "  Fabri  CjiiaUior  de  judiciis  Astrorum," 
upon  the  first  two  books  of  which  Cardan  wrote  a  commentary, 
"  Fructus  librorum  suorum,"  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  former 
work,  "  Kecentto  Chronologica  Kejjum;"  this,  with  another 
work  of  Ptolemy,  "  De  Hypothesibus  Planetarum,"  was  pub- 
lished in  16^,  4to.  by  John  Bidn bridge,  the  Saviliun  Professor 
of  Astronomy  at  Oxford,  and  Scnliger,  Palavius,  Dodwell,  «nd 
the  other  chronological  writers  have  made  great  use  of  it. 
"Apparentia  Stellarum  Inerrantium;"  this  wus  published  at 
Paris  by  Petavius,  with  a  Latin  ver.^idn,  1680,  in  folio;  but  from 
a  mutilated  copy,the  defects  of  whii.'h  have  since  been  supplied 
Irom  a  perfect  one,  which  Sir  Henry  Saville  bad  communicated 
to  archbishop  Usher,  by  Fabricius,  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
Bibliotheca  Grseca,  "  Elementanmi  I  lannonicarum  libri  ties," 
published  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  a  commentary,  by  Porphyry, 
the  philosopher,  by  Dr.  WalUs,  at  Oxford,  168:J,  in  4to. ;  and 
afterwards  reprinted  there,  and  in$iert«d  in  the  thu'd  volmiie  of 
Wallis's  works,  1699,  in  folio. 

Marbillon  exhibits,  in  bis  German  Travels,  an  effigy  of  Pto- 
lemy looking  at  the  stara  through  un  optical  tube ;  which  effigy, 
he  says,  he  foimd  in  a  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  century,  made 
by  Conradus,  a  monk.  Hence,  some  have  fancied,  that  the  uao 
of  the  telescope  was  known  to  Conraduts.  But  this  is  only  mat- 
ter of  mere  conjecture,  there  being  no  facts  or  teBtimoiiies,  nor 
even  probabilities,  to  support  such  an  opinion. 

It  is  hkely  that  the  tube  was  nothing  more  than  a  plain  open 
one,  employed  to  strengthen  and  defend  the  eyesiffht,  wnen 
looking  at  particular  stars,  by  excluding  atlventitiouB  rays  from 
other  stars  and  objects,  a  contriviLuce  which  no  observer  of  tb(t 
heaTeoB  can  ever  be  supposed  to  have  been  without.       r-^'^-^ 
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ARCHITECTURE. 

APOLLODORUSy  a  famous  architect,  a  native  of  Damascus, 
vho  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Adrian.  He  was  builder 
of  the  stone  bridge  thrown  over  the  Danube  by  Trajan,  one  of 
the  most  splendid  works  of  that  emperor.  He  likewise  co»« 
structed  the  edifices  round  the  Forum  Trajanum  in  Rome, 
among  which  was  a  triumphal  arch,  as  well  as  the  sculptured 
column  still  existing,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Trajan.  Dion, 
attributes  to  this  architect  a  college  and  theatre  for  music.  The 
nidmess  with  which  he  treated  Adrian  cost  him  dear.  That 
prince  being  present  at  a  conversation  between  Trajan  and 
ApoUodorus  on  some  plans  of  architecture,  interfered  with  his 
opinion,  on  which  ApoUodorus  bid  him  "  go  and  paint  gourds,** 
an  amusement  he  was  fond  of,  ^'  and  not  expose  his  ignorance  in 
matters  he  did  not  understand."  Adrian  never  forgot  the  af- 
front, and  when  he  became  emperor  refused  to  employ  this  ar- 
chitect. To  show  him  that  he  did  not  want  his  services,  he  sent, 
him  the  plan  of  a  sumptuous  temple  of  Venus  he  was  building,, 
and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it.  ApoUodorus  made  some 
just  criticisms  upon  it,  which  only  aggravated  his  former  of* 
fence.  The  emperor,  who  was  meanly  jealous  of  men  of  talent^ 
banished  him,  and,  having  caused  him  to  be  accused  of  variom^ 
crimes,  put  him  to  death. 


SCULPTURE. 

ARCHELAUS,  the  son  of  ApoUonius,  one  of  the  greatest 
sculptors  of  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Ionia,  and  is  thought  to 
have  lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  He  executed, 
in  a  marble,  the  Apotheosis  of  Homer.  This  masterpiece  in 
sculpture,  was  found  in  1568,  in  a  place  named  Frattocchia, 
belonging  to  the  princes  of  Colonna,  where,  it  is  said,  the  em- 
peror Claudius  nad  a  pleasure  house.  Father  Kircher,  Cu<- 
pert,  Spanheim,  and  several  other  learned  antiquaries  have 
given  a  description  and  explication  of  this  work. 

ZENODORUS,  a  scidptor  in  the  age  of  Nero.  He  made 
a  statue  of  Mercury,  as  also  a  colossus  for  the  emperor,  which 
was  110  feet  high,  and  which  was  consecrated  to  the  sun. 
The  head  of  this  colossus  was  some  time  after  broken  by  Ves- 
pasian, who  placed  there  the  head  of  an  Apollo,  surrounded 
with  beams. 

A6ASIAS,  a  sculptor  of  Ephesus,  and  the  disciple,  if  not 
the  son,  of  Dositheus.    He  is  celebrated  by  his  admirable  sta- 
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tue  caUed  the  Gladiator,  which  was  found  with  the  ApoDo  Bel* 
Tidere  at  Nettuno,  formerly  Antium,  the  birth  place  of  Nero. 
It  is  still  in  great  preservation,  except  the  right  wan,  which  was 
restored  by  Algardi. 

POLYDOaUS,  a  celebrated  carver  of  Rhodes,  who  with 
one  stone  made  the  famous  statue  of  Laocoon  and  his  children; 

AGESANDER,  a  sculptor  of  Rliudes  iin<l.;r  \csiKisiaH, 
who  made  a  representation  of  Laocoon's  histoij ,  (vhitli  now 
passes  for  the  best  reUct  of  all  ancient  sculpture. 

ATHENODORUS,  a  celebrated  sculptor,  whose  work,  con- 
jointly with  Agesander  and  Polydorus,  was  the  celebrated 
group  of  Laocoon,  at  Rome. 

RABIRIUS  in  the  reign  of  Dotuitian.  He  built  a  cele- 
brated palace  for  the  empcrur,  of  which  the  ruins  are  still  seen 
at  Rome. 

MEDICINE. 

CCELIUS  AUREUANUS,  or,  as  some  have  called  him 
Lucius  Coelius  Arianus,  an  ancient  physician,  aud  the  only  one 
of  the  sect  of  the  methodists  of  whom  we  have  any  remains,  was 
of  Sicca,  a  town  of  Numidia,  in  Afiica.  This  we  learn  from  the 
elder  Pliny,  as  we  might  almost  have  collected  it,  witliout  any  in- 
formation at  all,  from  his  style,  which  is  very  barbarous,  and 
much  resembling  that  of  the  African  writers.  It  is  half  Greek, 
half  Latin,  harsh,  and  difficult,  yet  strong,  mascidine,  full  of 
good  sense,  and  valuable  fur  the  matter  it  contains.  It  is  fre- 
quently very  acute  and  smart,  especially  where  he  exposes  the 
errors  of  other  physicians,  and  always  nervous.  M'hat  age 
Coelius  Aurelianus  flourished  in,  we  cannot  determine,  there  be- 
nig  so  profound  a  silence  about  it  among  the  ancients  ;  but  it 
is  very  probable  that  he  lived  before  Galen ;  since  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  he  should  mention,  us  he  does,  all  the  phyd- 
cians  before  him,  great  as  well  as  small,  and  yet  not  make  the 
least  mention  of  Galen.  Jle  was  not  only  a  careful  imitator 
of  Soranus,  but  also  a  stienuous  advocate  for  him.  He  had 
read  over  very  diUgently  the  ancient  physicians  of  all  the 
sects ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  him  for  the  knowledge  of  many 
dogmas,  which  are  not  to  be  found  but  in  his  books,  "  De 
celeribus  et  tardis  passionibus."  The  best  edition  of  these 
books  is  that  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  \7ii2,  in  4to. 
He  wrote,  as  himself  tells  us,  several  other  works ;  but  they 
have  all  perished. 

THESSALUS,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Lydia,  who  flou- 
rished at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  came  into  great  prac- 
tice among  the  patricians.  He  adopted  the  system  of  Themi- 
son,  the  founder  of  the  methodists,  and  was  rather  more  vio- 
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lent  than  Themisdn  himself^  in  treating  all  his  predecessors 
and  conteniik>raries  with  contempt. 

PEDACUS  DIOSCORIDES,  a  physician  and  botanist^ 
in  the  time  of  Nero,  who  wrote  five  books  on  the  Materia  Me- 
dica,  containing  the  medical  yirtues  of  plants;  the  bcigt  edi« 
tion  of  which  is  that  of  Saracenus,  folio,  Franc*  1598» 

ANDROMACHUS,  a  native  of  Crete^  and  physician  to  th6 
emperor  Nero.  He  invented  Theriacai  and  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  medicine^  in  elegiac  verses  addressed  to  Nero. 

ARCHIGENES^  a  physician^  bom  at  Apamea,  in  Syria. 
He  hved  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  Nerva,  and  Trajan^  and 
died  in  the  S7th  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  adorning  of  the  hair^  as  also  ten  books  on  fevelrs» 

RUFUS^  the  Ephesian^  a  physician  and  anatomist  of  coh^ 
siderable  eminencCi  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  wail 
apparently  entitled  to  the  reputation  which  he  obtained,  by  hiii 
extensive   knowledj^e  and  experience.      Galen  esteemed  hini 
one  of  the  most  abfe  of  the  physicians  who  had  preceded  him* 
Rnfiis  appears  to  have  cultivated  anatomy,  by  dissecting  brutes, 
with  great  zeal  and  success.     He  traced  the  ori^  of  the 
fierves  in  die  brain,  and  considered  some  of  them  as  eontribut* 
ing  to  motion,  and  others  to  sensation.     He  even  observed  the 
cqpsofe  cyf  the  crystalline  lens  in  the  eye.    He  cotisidered  the 
h»irt  as  tiie  seat  of  life,  and  of  the  animal  heat,  tmd  as  the 
origin  of  the  pdse,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  its  left 
▼entricle,  and  of  the  arteries ;  and  he  remarked  the  difference 
in  the  capacity  and  thickness  of  the  tWo  ventricles.    He  deemed 
the  spleen  to  be  a  very  useless  viscus,  and  his  successors  have 
never  discovered  its  use*    He  examined  very  Ailly  the  organs 
of  generation,  and  the  kidneys  and  bladdei*;  he  has  left,  indeed 
a  very  respectable  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs, 
and  tiie  methods  of  cure.    He  also  wrote  a  good  work  on  purgan 
tire  medicines,  mentioning  their  different  qualities,  and  the  coun-^ 
tries  firom  which  they  were  obtained ;  and  a  little  treatise  on  the 
names  given  by  the  Grreeks  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 
Galen  affirms  also,  that  Rufus  was  the  autnor  of  an  essay  oA 
the  materia  medica  theatra  bilis,  with  some  other  essays ;  but 
these  are  lost. 

CHARMIS,  an  empirical  physician  of  Marseilles.  He 
went  to  Rome,  and  procured  a  certain  reputation,  by  prescrib- 
ing every  thing  contrary  to  what  his  brethren  prescribed.  He 
made  his  patients  plunge  into  the  cold  bath,  during  the  utmost 
severity  of  the  winter  season.  Seneca,  in  spite  oi  all  his  wis- 
dom, used  to  boast,  that  he  had  followed  his  ridiculous  pre- 
scriptions. Charmis  was  uncommonly  extravagant  in  his  de- 
mands. It  is  said,  that  he  required  of  a  man  of  Provence, 
whom  he  had  attended  during  a  long  disease,  upwards  of  £  800 
sterling. 

VOL.  IL  I 
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XENOPHON,  a  physician  and  favourite  of  the  emperor 
Claudius,  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos,  and  descended  from  ^scu- 
lapius.  For  his  sake  Claudius  exempted  the  people  of  Cos 
from  all  taxes.  Yet  the  monster  was  so  ungrateml  as  to  poison 
hiB  benefactor,  to  please  the  parricide  Agrippina. 

ALCON,  a  surgeon  of  great  eminence,  acquired  considerable 
wealth  in  his  profession,  under  the  emperor  Claudius.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  expert  in  the  art  of  reducing  fractured  or 
luxated  bones,  and  in  curing  hernias  bv  incision, 

SORANUS,  an  ancient  physician  of  Ephesus,  who  flourished 
under  Trajan  and  Adrian.  He  practised  first  at  Alexandria, 
and  afterwards  at  Rome.  He  was  of  the  sect  called  Methodists, 
a  follower  of  Thessalus,  Trallian,  &c.  and  was  the  last  and  the 
greatest  of  that  sect. 

SORANUS,  another  physician  also  of  Ephesus,  who  flou- 
rished somewhat  later  than  the  preceding,  and  who  wrote  a 
work  on  feminine  diseases,  a  firagment  of  which  has  been  pub- 
lished. 

ATHENiEUS,  a  physician  bom  in  Cilicia,  contemponury 
with  Pliny,  and  founder  of  the  pneumatic  sect.  He  taught 
.that  the  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth,  are  not  the  true  elemeiita, 
but  that  their  qualities  are,  vifl.  heat,  cold,  moisture,  and  dry- 
ness ;  and  to  these  he  added  a  fifth  element  which  he  eaBed  apw 
rity  whence  his  sect  had  their  name.  Pneumatics. 

ASCLEPIADES,  a  fieunous  physician,  under  Adrian,  was  a 
native  of  Prusa.  He  wrote  several  books  concerning  the  eom- 
position  of  medicines,  both  internal  and  external. 

ARETiEUS,  a  physidan  of  Cappadocia,  very  inquiritive  afler 
tiie  operations  of  nature.  His  treatise  on  ames  has  been  moA 
admired.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  umich  are  extant^  is 
that  of  Boerhaave.  A  translation  by  Dr.  Moffat  was  printed 
in  1786,  8vo. 

MARCELLUS,  sirnamed  Sidetes,  from  the  town  of  Side  in 
Pamphvlia,  where  he  was  bom,  was  a  physician,  and  floorished 
.  under  Adrian  and  the  Antonines.  He  wrote  forty-two  hooka 
on  medicine,  in  heroic  verse,  in  which  among  other  things,  he 
is  particularly  mentioned  to  have  treated  of  Lycanthropy,  a  dis- 
order in  which  the  patient  fancies  himself  metamorphosed  into 
a  ^olf.  There  is  a  Greek  epitaph  upon  him,  which  confirms 
what  Suidas  says  of  the  number  of  books  to  which  his  poem 
extended,  and  relates,  that  they  were  all  publicly  deposited  in 
the  libraries  of  Rome  by  the  emperors,  to  preserve  the  fiune  of 
the  author. 
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REMAKKABLB  FACTS,  BYBNIB  AND  BUCOYEMBS. 


ASK 

lO  1>aeia  redneed  to  a  Robhui  proriiice. 

16f  The  tUrd  peraeeotfoB  ludtr  Tngan. 

114  AmMBlandaoodtoaBoMuipioTiaoe. 

11^  AtmplmtmMmdhjTniuk.  An  iafoffreetioo  of  the  Jews,  wlio  mar- 
dor  SQOPOO  Qioeks  and  Roaana. 

191  no  Cakdonians  rooonqnor  ftom  the  Romana  all  the  tonthoni  |iarlt 
of  Scotland  I  opon  wUoh  tho  oinpctor  Adrian  boilda  a  wall  bolwooa 
Namaotio  and  CarHdo. 

110  JcrwalemiilNuli  by  Adrian^ 

M  Tbe  Moond  Jowiih  war  oommenoed, 

VH  IioUfau  Urbieoiy  the  Roman  f^noral,  ropalri  Agrksolali  tbrti,  wbioh 
lie  joins  by  a  wan  foar  yards  tbiek. 

135  The  second  Jewish  war  ends,  when  the  Jews  were  all  banished 
•odma* 

130  Jnatin  writes  his  first  apology  for  the  Christians. 

168  The  emperor  Antoninos  Piosy  stops  the  perseootlon  of  the  Christians. 

173  The  foorth  persecotlonyQoder  Marcos  Anrelins  Antbninns,  which  waa 
at  last  stopt  by  that  ezeelleat  eim>curor. 

166  The  Rpmana  fond  ambassadors  to  China. 


Dcmmo  thia  period  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Aaia  awarm* 
ad  with  fierce  ami  savage  hordes  of  barbariana,  alr«idy  formidable  ene* 
miea  of  Romet  and  destined  soon  to  crush  her  pre-eminence,  and 
tnunple  her  honours  in  the  dust. 

Like  every  thing  human,  Rome  having  reached  the  meridian  of  ita 

Ker  and  splendour,  began  to  decline.  The  provinces  of  Babylonia^ 
opotamia,  and  Assyria,  revolted.  Tbe  Partfaians  threw  off  their 
dependence ;  and  the  northern  barbarians  poured  in  increasing  numbera 
upon  the  frontiers.  The  Parthians,  who  had  ever  been  severely  gaQed 
by  the  Roman  yoke,  and  therefore  always  restless  and  troublesome^ 
were  at  length  totally  subdued  by  Persia,  which  country  had  been  long 
in  subjection  to  them ;  but  the  Romans  derived  no  advantage  from  thia 
event  The  enmity  of  Parthia  to  Rome  was  transferred  to  the  Per- 
sians, who  continual  to  infest  the  Roman  territories  on  the  east|  whik 
tbe  barbarians  reiterated  their  inroads  on  the  north. 

i2 
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GOVERNMENT. 

ROME. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS  ANTONINUS,  surnamed  the  Phi- 
losopher, the  Roman  emperor,  bom  at  Rome  the  26th  of  Aprils 
A.D.  ISl.  He  was  called  by  several  names  till  he  was  admit- 
ted into  the^Aurelian  family,  when  he  took  that  of  Marcus  Au« 
relius  Antoninus ;  Adrian,  upon  the  death  of  Cejonius  Commo- 
dus,  turned  his  eyes  upon  Marcus  Aurelius,  but,  as  he  was  not 
then  eighteen  years  of  a^e,  and  consequently  too  young  for  so 
important  a  station,  he  hxed  upon  Aiitoninus  Pius,  whom  he 
adopted,  upon  condition  that  he  should  likewise  adopt  Marcus 
Aurelius.  The  year  after  this  adoption,  Adrian  appointed  him 
quaestor,  though  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  age  prescribed  by 
the  laws.  After  the  death  of  Adrian,  AureUus  married  Fau8« 
tina,  the  daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius,  who  brought  him  several 
children.  In  the  year  139,  he  was  invested  with  new  honoam 
by  the  emperor,  in  which  he  behaved  in  such  a  manner  as  en- 
deared him  to  that  prince  and  the  whole  people.  tJpon  the 
death  of  Pius,  which  happened  in  161,  he  was  obliged  by  the 
senate  to  take  upon  himself  the  government ;  iif  the  manage- 
ment  of  which  he  took  Lucius  Verus  as  his  colleague.  Dion 
Cassius  says,  that  the  reason  of  his  doing  this  was,  that  he  might 
have  leisure  to  pursue  his  studies,  and  on  account  of  his  ill  stale 
of  health;  Lucius  being  of  a  strong  vigorous  constituticm,  and 
consequently  more  fit  for  the  fatigues  of  war.  The  same  day 
he  took  upon  him  the  name  of  Antoninus,  which  he  gave  like- 
wise to  Verus,  his  colleague,  and  betrothed  his  daughter  Lu- 
cilla  to  him.  The  two  emperors  went  afterwards  to  the  camp^ 
where,  after  having  performed  the  funeral  rites  of  Pius,  they 
pronounced  each  of  them  a  panegyric  to  his  memory.  They 
discharged  the  government  in  a  very  amicable  manner. 

The  happiness  which  the  empire  began  to  enjoy  under  these 
two  emperors  was  interrupted,  in  the  year  162,  by  a  dreadfbl 
inundation  of  the  Tiber,  which  destroyed  a  vast  number  of 
cattle,  and  occasioned  a  famine  at  Rome.  This  calamity  was 
followed  by  the  Parthian  war,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Catti 
ravaged  Germany  and  RhsBtia.  Lucius  Verus  went  in  person 
to  oppose  the  Parthians,  and  Antoninus  continued  at  Rome, 
where  his  presence  was  necessary.  During  this  war  with  the 
Parthians,  about  the  year  16t^  or  164,  Antoninus  sent  his 
daughter  Lucilla  to  Verus,  she  having  been  betrothed  to  him 
in  marriage,  and  attended  her  as  far  as  Brandusium;  he  intend- 
ed to  have  conducted  her  to  Syria ;  but  it  having  been  insinu- 
ated by  some  persons  that  his  design  of  going  into  the  east  w^qa 
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to  daim  the  honour  of  having  finished  the  Parthian  war,  he  re- 
tnmed  to  Rome.     The  Romans  having  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Parthians,  who  were  obliged  to  abandon  Mesopotamia,  the 
two  emperors  triumphed  over  them  at  Rome  in  166,  and  were 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Fathers  of  their  coimtry.    This  vear 
was  fatal,  on  account  of  a  terrible  pestilence  which  spread  it* 
self  over  the  whole  world,  and  a  famine  imder  which  Rome  la- 
boured; it  was  likewise  in  this  year  that  the  Marcomanni,  and 
many  other  people  of  Germany,  took  up  arms  against  the  Ro- 
mans ;  but  the  two  emperors  having  marched  in  person  against 
diem,  obliged  the  Germans  to  sue  for  peace.    The  war,  how- 
ever, was  renewed  the  year  following,  and  the  two  emperors 
■larched  again  in  person ;  but  Lucius  Verus  was  seized  with  an 
^Kyplectic  fit,  and  died  at  Altinum.    The  Romans  were  now 
defeited  with  great  slaughter,  and  the  emperor,  not  choosing 
to  burden  his  subjects  with  new  taxes,  exposed  to  public  sale 
the  furniture  of  the  palace,  the  gold  and  silver  plate  belonging 
to  the  crown,  and  his  v^fe's  rich  garments  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  a  curious  collection  of  pearls  which  Adrian  had  pur- 
chased during  his  long  progress  through  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  was  called  Adrian's  cabmet.    In  170,  Antoninus 
made  vast  preparations  against  the  Germans,  and  carried  on 
the  war  with  great  vigour.    During  this  war,  m  174,  a  very  ex- 
traordinary event  is  said  to  have  happened,  which,  according  to 
Dion  Casflous,  was  as  follows ;  Antoninus's  army  being  blocked 
«ip  by  the  Quadi,  in  a  very  disadvantageous  place,  where  there 
was  no  possibility  of  procuring  water ;  in  this  situation,  bein^ 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  wounds,  oppressed  with  heat  ana 
diint,  and  incapable  of  retiring  or  engaging  the  enemv,  in  an 
instant  the  sky  was  covered  with  clouds,  and  there  fell  a  vast 
quantity  of  rain.    The  Roman  army  were  about  to  quench 
meir  thirst,  when  the  enemy  came  upon  them  with  such  fury, 
diat  they  must  certainly  have  been  defeated,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  shower  of  hail,  accompanied  with  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
lij^itning,  which  fell  upon  the  enemy  without  the  least  annoy- 
ance to  the  Romans,  who  by  this  means  gained  the  victory. 
The  Pagans  as  well  as  Christians  have  acknowledged  the  truth 
of  this  prodigy,  but  have  greatly  differed  as  to  the  cause  of  such 
a  miraculous  event,  the  former  ascribing  it  to  magicians.    In 
Antoninus  s  pillar,  the  glory  is  ascribed  to  Jupiter,  the  god  of 
rain  aqd  thunder.     But  the   Christians  affimed,  that  God 
granted  this  fiivour  at  the  prayer  of  the  Christian  soldiers  in  the 
Koman  army,  who  are  said  to  have  composed  the  twelfth  legion ; 
and,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  we  are  told  that  they  received 
the  title  of  the  Thundering  Legion,  from  Antoninus.      Mr. 
Moyle,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  works,  has  endeavoured  to 
exjAode  this  story  of  the  Thundering  Legion,  which  occasioned 
Mr.  Whiston  to  publish  an  answer,  in  17^.     But  as  the  truth 
of  Chpstianity  does  not  depend  upon  such  traditions,  we  may 
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safely  dispute  the  truth  of  the  miracle.  lit  175,  Antoninus 
made  a  treaty  with  several  nations  of  Germany.  Soon  after 
Avidius  Cassius,  governor  of  Syria,  revolted  from  the  emperor  $ 
this  insurrection,  however,  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  death  of 
Cassius,  who  was  killed  by  a  centurion  named  Anthony.  An- 
toninus behaved  with  great  lenity  towards  those  who  had  been 
engaged  in  Cassius*s  party ;  he  would  not  put  to  death,  nor  im- 
prison, nor  even  sit  in  judgment  himself  upon  any  of  the  sena^ 
tors  engaged  in  this  revolt ;  but  he  referred  them  to  the  senate, 
fixing  a  day  for  their  appearance,  as  if  it  had  been  only  a  dvil 
afiair.  He  wrote  also  to  the  senate,  to  act  with  indulgence  ra- 
ther than  severity ;  not  to  shed  the  blood  of  any  senator  or  per- 
son of  quality,  or  of  any  other  person  whatsoever,  but  to  allow 
this  honour  to  his  reign ;  that  even  tmder  the  misfortune  of  a 
rebellion,  none  had  lost  their  Uves,  except  in  the  first  heat  of 
the  tumult.  In  176,  Antoninus  visited  Syria  and  Egypt.  The 
kings  of  those  countries,  and  ambassadors  firom  Part^ua,  camd 
to  visit  him.  He  staid  several  days  at  Smyrna ;  and  after  hd 
had  settled  the  affairs  of  the  east,  went  to  Athens,  on  which 
city  he  conferred  several  honours,  and  appointed  public  profes^ 
sors  there.  From  thence  he  returned  to  Rome  with  his  son 
Commodus,  who  was  chosen  consul  for  the  year  following^ 
though  he  was  then  but  sixteen  years  of  age.  On  the  27th  of 
September,  the  same  year,  he  gave  him  the  title  of  Imperator  | 
and  on  the  23d  of  December  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph, 
along  with  Commodus,  on  account  of  the  victories  gained  over 
the  Germans.  Dion  Cassius  tells  us,  that  he  remitted  all  the 
debts  which  were  due  to  himself  and  the  public  treasury  during 
forty-six  years,  from  the  time  that  Adrian  had  granted  the  same 
favour,  but  burnt  all  the  writings  relating  to  those  debts.  H* 
applied  himself  likewise  to  correct  many  enormities,  and  intro^ 
duced  several  excellent  regulations.  In  178  he  left  Rome  with 
his  son  Commodus,  to  go  against  the  Marcomanni,  and  othsi 
barbarous  nations ;  and  the  year  following  gained  a  considerable 
victory  over  them,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  have  entirdh^ 
subdued  them,  had  he  not  been  seized  with  an  illness,  which 
carried  him  offon  the  17th  of  March,  180,  in  the  69th  year  of 
his  age,  and  nineteenth  of  his  reign.  The  whole  empire  re- 
gretted the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  prince,  and  paid  the  greatest 
regard  to  his  memory ;  he  was  ranked  amongst  the  godsj  and 
almost  every  person  nad  a  statue  of  him  in  their  houses. 

Men  of  learning  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurer 
lius.  The  emperor  himself  was  a  writer,  and  his  **  Medita- 
tions," written  m  Greek,  have  reached  oiur  times.  They  are 
a  collection  of  maxims  and  thoughts,  in  the  spirit  of  the  stmc 
philosophy,  breathing  the  purest  sentiments  of  piety  and  bene- 
volence. On  the  whole,  goodness  of  heart  seems  to  have  been 
his  distinguished  quality,  not  accompanied  with  equal  strenjrth 
of  understanding.    His  temper  was  yielding  to  excess,    nia 
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phSosophy  was  not  free  from  pc^dantry  and  ostentation,  yet  he 
will  ever  stand  high  among  the  friends  and  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, and  will  afford  a  memorable  example  of  philosophy, 
strictly  maintained  upon  a  throne.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature.  He  wisely  obserred, 
''  since  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  make  men,  such  &%  we  could 
wish  them,  we  must  bear  with  them,  such  as  they  are,  and 
draw  from  them  all  possible  advantage."  An  excellent  maxim, 
which  ought  to  teacn  enthusiasts  the  vanity  of  their  systems  of 
perfection. 

It  would  not  be  wise  to  attribute  to  this  prince  the  violenjt 
persecution  suffered  by  the  Christians  in  Qavl,  during  his 
reign,  as  he  published  no  edict  against  them ;  and  it  is  even  as- 
serted, that  he  commanded  that  they  should  not  be  molested 
on  account  of  their  religion.  But  such  was  the  state  of  things, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  animosities  and  aversions 
which  arose.  His  Book  of  Meditations  has  been  often  printed, 
and  universallv  admired.  It  has  been  translated  into  English 
by  Jeremy  Collier,  and  fiso  by  Richard  Graves.  The  teamed 
Gataker  published  an  excellent  edition  of  the  original,  at  Cam*- 
bridffe,  in  4to.  1652. 

FAUSTINA,  daughter  of  Faustina,  wife  of  the  emperor 
Antoninus  Pius,  blessed  with  beauty,  liveliness,  and  wit,  sht 
became  one  of  the  most  abandoned  of  her  sex.  Sha  married 
M.  Aurelius,  who  treated  her  with  too  much  lenity. 

LUCIUS  VERUS,  a  Roman  emperor,  son  of  L.  Venis,- 
who  had  been  adopted  by  Adrian,  was  bom  about  A.  D.  131 ; 
and  on  his  father's  death,  in  138,  adopted  by  Titus  Antoninus, 
at  the  same  time  with  M.  Aurelius.    In  early  life  Vems  neg- 
lected all  serious  studies,  and  attached  himself  to  amusement 
and  frivolous  pursuits ;  and,  therefore,  Titus  Antoninus,  at  his 
death  in  161,  devolved  the  imperial  power  solely  on  M.  Aure- 
lius; but  this  emperor,  with  an  almost  unexampled  generosity, 
declared  Verus  to  be  an  associate  in  the  empire,  with  the  titles 
of  Caesar  and  Augustus,   and  other  appendages  of  imperial 
authority ;  consolidating  the  union  by  marrying  his  daughter 
Lucilla  to  Verus ;  nor  was  the  new  emperor  insensible  of  the 
condescension  and  kindness  of  his  father-in-law.     Upon  an  in- 
vasion of  Armenia  and  Syria,  by  Vologeses,  king  of  Parthia, 
Aurelius,  with  a  view  of  rescuing  Verus  from  the  temptations 
of  the  capital,   appointed  him  to  the  command  of  an  army 
which  marched  against  his  formidable  foe.     His  attachment  to 
licentious  pleasure  and  dissipating  amusements  disqualified  him 
for  a  service  so  very  important ;  his  march  was  slow ;  and  oil 
reaching  the  voluptuous  capital,  Antioch,  in  the  year  162,  he 
totally  neglected  all  military  operations,  and  for  four  years  de- 
voted himself  to  almost  every  species  of  licentious  gratification, 
and  idle  amusement.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  rendered 
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imoceBfifiil  by  subordinate  Roman  commanders^  he  returned 
to  Romej  and  partook  of  a  triumph  with  Aurelius.  Such, 
howevery  was  the  pernicious  effect  of  the  course  he  pursued  in 
3yria,  that  he  addicted  himself  without  restnunt,  to  all  the  foW 
fie9  |tnd  excesses  which  have  disgraced  the  most  profligate  and 
contemptible  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Cruelty  excepted,  he 
vied  in  vice  and  folly  with  Nero  and  Caligula,  or  any  of  the 
Imperild  monsters  that  had  preceded  him.  HKs  virtuous  col- 
league beheld  his  conduct  with  regret,  and  used  everv  effort 
which  wisdom  could  suggest,  for  restraining  and  refonmng  him« 
With  this  view,  he  took  Verus  with  him  in  the  war  against  the 
]^Iarcomanni,  which  commenced  in  the  vear  166.  The  two  en^ 
perors  wintered  together  at  Aquileia ;  but  Verus  was  soon  tired 
of  the  war,  and  when  the  frontiers  were  secured  from  the  baiv 
barians  he  determined  to  return  to  Rome.  But  upon  their 
route  from  Aquileia,  in  the  year  169,  he  was  seized  with  aa 
lipoplectic  fit,  which  terminated  bis  life  in  three  davs,  in  the 
i^th  year  of  bis  age,  and  the  ninth  of  his  partnership  in  the 
empire.  Aurelius  interred  him  with  n&gnificence,  and  culpably 
lavished  all  kinds  of  divine  honours  upon  his  memory,  whilst  in 
his  speech  in  the  senate  he  expressed  his  satisfaction,  tibat  death 
|iad  removed  an  impediment  to  his  designs  and  efforts  of  prch* 
looting  the  public  welfisure* 

lAJQIJuLA,  n  daughter  of  M.  Aurelius,  celebrated  for  the  vuv 
tues  of  her  youth,  her  beauty,  her  debaucheries,  and  misfortunes. 
At  the  4ge  of  sixteen,  her  father  sent  her  to  Syria,  to  marry  die 
^nperor  Verus,  who  was  then  employed  in  a  war  with  the 
Part)iians  and  Armenians.  The  conjugal  virtues  of  Lucilla 
were  great  4t  first,  but  when  she  saw  Verus  plunge  himself  into 
debauchery  and  dissipation,  she  followed  lus,  example.  After 
the  ^enth  of  Verus,  she  married  an  old  but  virtuous  senator, 
by  order  of  her  father.  She  afterwards  committed  incest  with 
her  brotber  Commodus.  The  coldness  and  indifference  widi 
wImoU  Commodus  finally  treated  her,  determined  her  on  re* 
venge,  and  she  with  many  illustrious  senators,  conspired  against 
his  ufe,  A.  D.  185,  the  plot  was  discovered,  LuciDa  was  bar 
nished,  and  soon  after  put  to  death  by  her  brother,  in  the 
38th  year  of  her  ago. 

A  y  IDIUS  CAoSjyS,  a  {loman  commander  under  Marcos 
Antoninus,  he  is  said  by  sonie  to  have  been  a  Scjrthian,  and  by 
others,  the  son  of  Avidius  Severus,  a  person  of  considerable 
rank  in  the  empire.  He  commanded  in  164,  against  the  Par* 
^luans,  whom  he  defeated,  and  after  considerame  ravages  pvit 
pxi  end  to  the  war.  He  next  commanded  the  annv  in  Syria, 
where  he  restored  the  troops,  who  had  relaxed  mtoefllenu* 
nacy  wd  licentiousness,  to  discipline  and  good  order.  He 
then  marched  against  Egypt,  which  he  conquered.  In  17£^ 
ll9  took  advantage  pf  the  inforn^ation  of  AureUus*9  iUn^ft  ta 
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w^nmi  a  report  of  hb  death,  aad  was  prodaimed  eoxpem  by 
hH  army.  Aurdiiis,  on  receiving  inteUigence  of  his  usurpa* 
tioii,  JHimediately  set  out  for  lUyricum,  and  the  senate  pro- 
daimfd  Cassius  a  traitor*  Before  the  two  amies  met,  Cassius 
was  assassinated,  and  his  head  was  carried  to  the  emperor,  who 
spared  his  fiunily,  but  Commodus  afterwards  caused  them  to 
be  burnt  attve* 

L.  AUREUUS  ANTONINUS  COMMODUS,  the  un* 

WQftby  son  oi  the  excellent  Marcus  Antoninus,  succeeded  his 

frtber  in  the  Roaaan  empire,  A.  D.  180,    His  whole  rei^  was 

a  saies  of  lust  and  folly ;  corruption  snd  rapacity ;  injustice 

sad  cmelty.    He  kept  three  hundred  female  concubines,  and 

Inroed  the  palace  into  a  brothel,  and  committed  incest  with  all 

In  sisters.    Affecting  to  imitate  Hercules,  he  wore  alion's  skin 

aad  carried  a  knotted  dub.    He  publicly  fouglu  with  the  gla* 

diston,  and  boasted  of  bis  dexteriw  in  killing  the  wild  beasts 

la  die  amphitheatre*    He  required  diyine  honours  from  the  se* 

Bite^  and  they  were  granted.    Afraid  to  trust  himself  in  the 

kinds  of  a  biurber,  he  bdrnt  his  beard ;  but,  by  way  of  amuse* 

WQ^  and  under  pretence  of  shaving  his  courtiers,  he  cut  off 

tittir-  noses.     Martia,  one  of  his  concubines,  whom  he  had 

Baribsd  for  death,  poisoned  him,  but  as  the  poison  did  not 

qnicUy  operate,  he  was  strangled  by  a  wrestier,  A.  D.  192,  in 

oe  81st  year  of  his  age,  and  the  ISth  of  his  rei^     His  me-> 

May  was  by  the  senate  declared  execrable,  his  monuments 

were  defiu^ed,  and  his  body,  after  being  buried  by  his  succes- 

aor,  Pertinax,  was  disintened,  burnt,  and  his  asnes  scattered 

ID  die  wind. 

The  Romans  must  have  been  strangely  corrupted,  when  the 
rosBs  of  several  worthy  emperors  comd  not  protect  them  from 
ara  detestable  tyranny,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  that  a 
liriBce  could  be  capable  of  giving  himself  up  to  such  excesses, 
n  ^  history  of  barbarous  nations  cannot  furnish  an  example 
o(  oplasa  the  extreme  degeneracy  of  a  servile  people  had  de- 
pived  them  of  principles,  morals,  and  sentiment?  It  is  al- 
Wijs  their  fiudt,  when  the  intoxication  of  absolute  power  over- 
bm  every  boundary ;  if  there  be  any  thing  generous  and  mas* 
CQune  in  me  public  opinion,  it  is  frequentiy  suflSdent  to  make 
the  laws  respected.  If  virtue  and  courage  be  the  general  cha- 
ncteristics,  they  still  preserve  their  influence. 

PERTINAX,  an  illustrious  Roman  emperor,  who  flou* 
mhed  about  A.  D.  170.  He  was  descended  of  a  mean  family ; 
wd,  Gke  his  fiither,  who  was  either  a  slave,  or  the  son  of  a 
^ve,  he  for  some  time  followed  the  employment  of  making 
^lareoaL  His  poverty  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  re« 
ctinng  a  liberal  education.  For  some  time,  he  was  employed 
is  teaching  the  Gireek  and  the  Roman  languages,  in  Etruria. 
H$  neiLt  became  itsoVilier,  and  by  his  vidour  rose  to  the  highest 
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offices  in  the  army,  and  was  made  consul^  by  M,  Aureliu 

He  was  afterwards  made  governor  of  Mesia,  and  at  length  <h 

Rome  itself.    When  Commodus  was  murdered^  Pertinax  wai 

universally  chosen  to  succeed  to  the  imperial  dignity.    He  com 

plied  with  reluctance,  but  his  mildness,  his  economy  and  po 

pularity,  convinced  the  senate  and  people,  of  the  propriety  a 

the  choice.    He  forbad  his  name  to  be  inscribed  on  any  pan 

of  the  imperial  domains,  insisting  that  they  belonged  not  U 

him,  but  to  the  public.    He  melted  the  silver  statues  wUd 

had  been  raised  to  Commodus,  and  sold  all  his  concufaine« 

horses,  armS|  and  other  instruments  of  pleasure.    With  tltt 

money  tlius  raised,  he  abolished  all  the  taxes,  which  ConunO' 

dus  had  imposed.    These  patriotic  actions  gfuned  him  the  af 

fection  of  the  worthiest  of  his  subjects;  but  when  he  attempted 

to  introduce  among  the  pnctorian  guards,  proper  discipline,  Ai 

minds  of  the  soldiers  were  tota%  alienated.     Pertmax  WM 

apprised  of  their  mutinying ;  but  instead  of  flying,  he  boMl; 

addressed  them ;  and  they  had  begun  to  retire,  when  one  d 

the  most  seditious  advanced  and  darted  a  javelin  at  his  breas(^ 

exclaiming,  '^  the  soldiers  send  you  this."    The  rest  followed 

the  blpody  example ;  and  Pertinax,  muffling  up  his  head,  and 

calling  upon  Jupiter  to  avenge  his  death,  was  immediately  des^ 

patched;    This  abominable  murder  happened  A.  D.  193.    It 

was  no  sooner  known,  than  an  enraged  populace  flocked  Grcfm 

all  quarters,  and  uttering  dreadful  menaces  against  the  auihori 

of  his  death,  ran  up  and  down  the  streets  in  quest  of  th«n; 

but  the  senate  had  not  the  courage  to  avenge  it.    Sudi  WM 

the  lamented  end  of  Pertinax,  afler  he  had  lived  66  yean,  7 

months,  and  26  days;  and  reigned  according  to  Dion  Cassius, 

only  87  days.    His  remains  were  interred  with  great  pomp  by 

Didius  Jufianus  his  successor.    Septimius  Severus,  assumed  the 

name  of  Pertinax,  and  punished,  with  great  severity,  all  who 

had  been   accessary  to  nis  death,  disbanded  the  praetorian 

guards,    pronounced  his  panegyric,   and  caused  him  to  be 

ranked  among  the  gods,  appointing  his  son  chief  priest.    The 

day  of  his  accession  and  his  birth  day  were  celebrated  for  many 

years  afler. 

M.  SALVIUS  SEVERUS  JULIANUS  DIDIUS,  a 
Roman  emperor,  who,  in  early  life,  had  been  employed  in  pub^ 
lie  stations,  and  who,  A.  D.  179,  was  made  consul  with  Perti- 
nax. In  the  reign  of  Commodus,  he  was  accused  of  scmie 
state  offences,  of  which  he  was  acquitted ;  but  whether  on  ae- 
coimt  of  his  innocence,  or  by  means  of  his  wealth,  does  not 
appear.  At  that  period  of  tne  empire,  almost  every  thing  was 
attainable  by  riches.  Julian  had  accumulated  a  prodigioua 
sum,  to  which  he  owed  his  elevation  to  the  throne.  Whea 
Pertiiiax  was  dethroned  and  murdered,  the  soldiers  resolved 
that  i  ^e  crown  edbould  be  transferred  to  the  highest  bidder. 
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Tlie  news  qinckly  spread  orer  the  city,  and  reached  the  ears  of 
IXdhis  Juliairasy  who,  regardless  of  the  pablic  calamities,  was  m^ 
Mghiff  himself  in  aUtheluxuries  that  his  wealth  could  ocmmuukL 
His  wife  and  his  daughters,  his  fireed-men  and  his  parasites,  easily 
Mmnced  him  that  he  deserved  the  thnme,  ana  coiiiui«d  hint 
to  embrace  the  fiivourable  opportunity.  He  immeduatdy  re*' 
■ored  to  the  camp,  where  Sutpicianus  had  already  begun  ta 
Ufgain  widi  the  soldiers.  Didius  in  an  instant  made  a  lat^ 
tdtance  upon  hb  offer,  and  raised  the  bribe  to  SOOL  staling 
perman.  The  gates  of  the  camp  were  instantly  thrown  open 
to  the  purchaser ;  he  was  dedared  emperor,  and  received  the 
oath  of  allegiance  finom  the  soldiers,  who  retained  so  muck  ha«* 
■snity  as  to  stipulate  that  he  should  pardon  and  forget  the 
competition  of  Sulpicianus.  The  pretorians  placed  tteir  new 
sovereiffn  in  the  centre  of  their  ranks,  surrounded  him  on  every 
side  wini  their  shields,  and  conducted  him  in  close  order  of 
battle  through  the  deserted  streets  of  the  city.  The-  senate 
wasoommanded  to  assemble,  who,  through  fear,  ratified  the  in-^ 
fiunoos  transactions.  They  congratulated  their  own,  and  the 
poblic  felicity ;  engaged  their  allegiance,  and  conferred  on  the 
new  emperor  all  the  new  branches  of  imperial  power.  He  was 
next  conducted  to  the  palace,  where  he  beheld  the  abandoned 
trunk  of  Pertinax,  and  the  frugal  entertainment  that  had  been 
prapared  for  his  supper.  The  one  he  viewed  with  apparent  in« 
iiflference,  the  other  with  contempt.  A  banquet  was  prepared 
by  his  order,  and  he  amused  himself  till  a  late  hour,  with  dice^ 
ind  the  performances  of  a  celebrated  dancer.  It  was  observed, 
that  when  left  to  darkness,  solitude,  and  himself,  he  passed  a 
deepless  night,  reflecting  on  the  dangerous  tenure  of  an  empire 
that  had  not  been  acquired  by  merit,  but  purchased  by  money« 
He  had  reason  to  tremble.  On  the  throne  of  the  world  be 
Found  himself  without  a  friend,  and  even  without  an  adherent* 
The  guards  themselves  were  ashamed  of  the  prince  whom  dieir 
avarice  had  persuaded  them  to  accept,  nor  was  there  a  citiaen 
vrho  did  not  consider  his  elevation  with  horror,  as  the  last  insult 
to  the  Roman  name.  The  people  refiised  the  proffered  Hbe* 
rality  of  the  emperor;  insulted  his  person,  and  waited  with 
anxiety  for  the  armies  in  the  distant  provinces,  as  avengers  of 
the  public  wrongs.  The  approach  of  Severus,  who  had  been 
declared  emperor  by  the  Pannonian  legions,  soon  brought  on 
the  crisis  of  nis  fate.  He  was  detested  by  the  prsetorians ;  was 
formally  deposed,  and  sentenced  to  deatn.  He  met  with  no 
compassion,  but  ended,  like  a  common  malefactor^  his  wretched 
reign  of  sixty-six  days,  at  the  age  of  sixty. 

C.  PESCENNIUS  J.  NIGER,  a  distinguished  competitor 
for  the  Roman  empire,  descended  from  an  equestrian  &mily, 
settled  at  Aquinum,  was  brought  up  to  the  military  service,  and 
passed  through  different  degrees  of  rank^  in  such  a  manncb  as  to 
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Erocure  the  notice  and  esteem  of  the  emperor,  Marcus  Aure- 
us. Under  Commodus  he  signalized  himself  in  a  war  with 
the  barbarians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Danube,  and  from  hia  con- 
duct when  serving  against  some  revolters  in  Gaul|  he  was  re* 
commended  to  the  emperor,  by  Septimius  Severus,  as  a  man 
necessarv  to  the  state.  He  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  consu- 
late  at  the  particular  request  of  the  troops  serving  under  binif 
and  he  was  in  possession  of  the  important  government  of  S3rria9 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Commodus,  A.D.  192.  The  moat 
ample  testimony  is  given  by  historians  to  his  excellence  as  a 
military  commander.  He  punished  theft  with  the  utmost  ri^ 
ffour.  To  every  thing  like  luxury  and  effeminacy  in  his  troops 
he  was  a  declared  foe.  He  rendered  every  privation  and  suf- 
fering tolerable  to  his  soldiers  by  protecting  them  against  the 
exactions  and  injustice  of  their  officers,  and  also  by  the  example 
which  he  himself  gave  of  submission  to  all  rules  of  disciplme 
which  he  had  laid  down.  Nothing  could  be  more  abstemious 
and  hardy  than  his  manner  of  living  in  the  field,  and  he  oouU 
boldly  appeal  to  his  assembled  annv,  whether  he  was  ever  dis* 
tinguishea  from  those  who  served  m  the  ranks,  except  bv  the 
mere  circumstance  of  command.  He  was  not  merely  a  soldier^ 
but  had  thought  maturely  on  subjects  of  civil  administration, 
concerning  which  he  would  offer  advice  to  the  emperors  under 
whom  be  served.  Such  was  the  character  of  Niger,  and  so  highly 
was  he  esteemed  by  the  senate  and  people,  respected  by  the 
troops,  and  beloved  by  the  province  which  he  nad  governed 
with  ndldness  and  equity,  that  he  ventured  to  declare  himself  a 
candidate  for  the  empire,  in  the  year  193,  when  the  office  of 
chief  magistrate  had  been  purchased  by  Didius  Julianus.  The 
army  readily  concurred  in  the  design,  and,  in  coiyunction  with 
the  citizens  of  Antioch,  near  which  capital  he  then  lay,  saluted 
him  emperor  with  loud  acclamations.  AU  the  eastern  provinces 
recognized  his  elevation,  and  the  surrounding  satraps  sent  their 
congratulations.  He  received  offers  of  assistance  from  the  kings 
and  emperors  in  alliance  with  the  empire ;  but  he  declined  all 
foreign  aid,  in  the  confidence  that  he  should  meet  with  suffi- 
cient support  from  the  subjects  of  Rome.  This  confidence 
was  the  cause  of  his  ruin.  A  formidable  competitor  declared 
himself;  this  was  Septimius  Severus,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  kgions  in  Illyna,  and  who  possessed  all  the  vigour  and 
policy  requisite  for  a  contest.  He  encountered  i£milianus»  the 
general  of  Niger,  and  entirely  defeated  him ;  after  this,  the  con- 
queror, attacked  Niger,  afid  drove  him  from  the  field,  who,  witb 
a  few  of  his  friends,  fled  for  safety  beyond  mount  Taurus.  H^ 
had,  previously  to  this,  fortified  with  great  care  the  passes  oi 
this  ndge  between  Cappadocia  and  CiUcia,  and,  leaving  these 
under  a  strong  guard,  be  went  to  Antioch  to  levy  new  forcea 
A  violent  9tonD|  attepd^  with  torrents  of  raint  overthrew  tb< 
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barriers  ndsed  on  Taurus,  and  the  enemy  penetrated  into  Ci- 
lida.  Niger  again  faced  diem  near  the  lssus»  on  the  very  spot 
in  which  Alexander  gained  a  celebrated  victory  over  Darius. 
He  was  again  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  20,000  men,  and  fled 
firom  the  field  to  Antioch,  which  he  found  full  of  consternation. 
Without  stopping,  he  continued  his  flight,  intending  to  take  re- 
foge  among  the  Farthians,  but  being.overtaken  by  the  enemy*s 
cavalry,  he  was  killed  before  he  could  reach  the  Euphrates. 
This  happened  in  die  beginning  of  the  year  195.  The  san- 
guinary victor  took  vengeance  upon  his  wife  and  children, 
whom  he  caused  to  be  massacred,  together  with  all  that  bore 
the  name  of  the  unfortunate  emperor. 

LUCIUS  SEPTIMIUS  SEVERUS  I.  a  Roman  emperor, 
bom  at  Leptis,  in  Africa,  of  a  most  noble  femiiily.  He  gradually 
roie  to  all  the  offices  of  the  state,  and  recommended  himself  to 
the  notice  of  the  world  by  an  ambitious  mind  and  a  restless  acti- 
vity, that  could,  for  the  gratification  of  avarice,  endure  the  most 
complicated  hardships.    After  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  Severus 
resolved  to  remove  Didius  Julianus,  who  had  bought  the  impe- 
rial purple  when  exposed  to  sale  by  the  licentiousness  of  the 
mtorians,  and  therefore  he  proclaimed  himself  emperor  on 
the  borders  of  Ulyricum,  where  he  was  stationed  against  the 
barbarians.    To  support  himself  in  this  bold  measure,  he  took 
as  his  partner  in  the  empire,  Albinus,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Roman  forces  in  Britain,  and  immediately  marched  towards 
Rome,  to  crush  Didius  and  all  his  partizans.     He  was  received 
as  he  advanced  through  the  country,  with  universal  acclamations, 
and  Julianus  himself  was  soon  deserted  by  his  favorites,  and 
put  to  death  by  his  soldiers.     The  reception  of  Severus  at 
Rome  was  sufficient  to  gratify  his  pride;  the  streets  were 
strewed  ivith  flowers,  and  the  submissive  senate  was  ever  ready 
to  grant  whatever  honours  or  titles  the  conqueror  claimed.    In 
professing  that  he  had  assumed  the  purple  only  to  revenge  the 
death  of  the  virtuous  Pertinax,  Severus  gained  many  adhe- 
rents, and  was  enabled  not  only  to  disarm,  but  to  banish  the 
pnetorians,  whose  insolence  and  avarice  were  become  alarming 
not  only  to  the  citizens,  but  to  the  emperor.     But  while  he  was 
victorious  at  Rome,   Severus  did  not  forget  that  there  was 
another  competitor  for  the  imperial  purple.     Pescennius  Niger 
was  in  the  east  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  with  the 
name  and  ensigns  of  Augustus.     Many  obstinate  battles  were 
fought  between  the  troops  and  officers  of  the  imperial  rivals, 
till  on  the  plains  of  Issus,  which  had  been  above  five  centuries 
before  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  Persian  soldiers  of  Darius, 
Niger  was  totally  ruined  by  the  loss  of  20,000  men.     The  head 
of  Niger  was  cut  oft*,  and  sent  to  the  conqueror,  who  punished 
in  a  most  cruel  manner  all  the  partizans  of  his  unfortunate  rival, 
bevcrus  afterwards  pillaged  Byzantium,  which  had  shut  her 
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gates  against  him ;  and  after  he  had  conquered  several  nations 
in  the  east,  he  returned  to  Rome,  resolving  to  destroy  Albinus, 
with  whom  he  had  hitherto  reluctantlv  shared  the  imperial 

Eower.     He  attempted  to  assassinate  him  by  his  emissaries} 
ut  when  this  had  failed  of  success,  Severus  had  recourse  to 
arms,  and  the  fate  of  the  empire  was  again  decided  on  the  plains 
of  Gaul.     Albinus  was  defeated,  and  the  conqueror  was  sa 
elated  with  the  recollection  that  he  had  now  no  longer  a  com- 
petitor for  the  purple,  that  he  insulted  the  dead  body  of  hh 
rival,  and  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  into  the  Rhonei  after  he  had 
suffered  it  to  putrify  before  the  door  of  his  seat,  and  to  be  torn 
to  pieces  by  his  dogs.    The  family  and  adherents  of  Albinos 
shared  his  fate ;  and  the  return  of  Severus  to  the  capital  exhi- 
bited the  bloody  triumphs  of  Marius  and  Sylla.    The  richest  of 
the  citizens  were  sacrificed,  and  their  money  became  die  pro- 
perty of  the  emperor.    The  wicked  Commodus  recdved  divfaw 
honours^  and  his  murderers  were  punished  in  the  most  wanton 
manner.    Tired  of  the  inactive  life  he  led  in  Rome,  Sevoos 
marched  into  the  east,  with  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Gets, 
and  with  uncommon  success  made  himself  master  of  Seleneia, 
Babylon,  and  Ctesiphon,   and  advanced  without  opposition 
far  into  the  Parthian  territories.    From  Parthia  the  emperor 
marched  towards  the  more  southern  provinces  of  Asia ;  affcer 
he  had  visited  the  tomb  of  Pompey  the  Great,  he  entered  Alex- 
andria, and  after  he  had  granted  a  senate  to  that  celebrated 
city,  he  viewed  with  the  most  criticising  and  inquisitive  curio- 
sity the  several  monuments  and  ruins  wmch  that  ancbnt  kmgi- 
dom  contains.    The  revolt  of  Britain  recalled  him  from  the 
east.     Aftier  he  had  reduced  it  to  his  power,  he  built  a  wall 
across  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  to  defend  it  against  the 
frequent  invasions  of  the  Caledonians.    Hitherto  successftd 
against  his  enemies,  Severus  now  found  the  peace  of  his  fiunily 
disturbed.    Caracalla  attempted  to  murder  his  father  as  he  was 
concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Britons ;  and  the  emperor 
was  so  shocked  at  the  undutiiulness  of  his  son,  that  on  his  re- 
turn home  he  called  him  into  his  presence ;  after  he  had  up- 
braided him  for  his  ingratitude  and  perfidy,  he  oflfered  him  a 
drawn  sword,  adding,  "  If  you  are  so  ambitious  of  rdgmiiff 
alone,  now  imbrue  your  hands  in  the  blood  of  your  father,  and 
let  not  the  eyes  of  the  world  be  witness  of  your  want -of  filial 
tenderness.*'    If  these  words  checked  Caracalla,  yet  he  did  not 
show  himself  concerned,  and  Severus,  worn  out  with  infimuties 
which  the  gout  and  the  uneasiness  of  his  mind  increased,  soon 
after  died,  exclaiming,  **  that  he  had  been  every  thinff  man 
could  wish,  but  that  he  was  then  nothing.*'    Some  say  tnat  he 
wished  to  poison  himself,  but  that  when  this  was  denied,  he  eat 
to  CTcat  excess,  and  soon  after  expired  at  York  on  the  4th  of 
February,  in  the  Sllth  year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  iriztf^ 
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mxdk  y^ear  of  Us  agf^  after  a  rdgn  of  seventeen  years  right 
vondis  and  three  daya.  Seyerttabw  been  to  naich  admired,  fi^ 
hk  military  talentSy  that  some  have  called  him  the  most  warlike 
af  die  CUmiaQ  empehirs.  As  a  monaidi  ha  was  cmel»  aid  it 
haa  been  observed  that  he  nevet  did  an  act  of  hmnanity,  or  Ibr- 
Mve  a  fiuilt.  In  his  diet  he  was  temperate,  and  hd  always 
ibowed  hknself  an  enemy  to  pomp  and  splendour.  He  loml 
^  w^eBatioii  of  a  man  of  letters,  and  he  even  composed  a  h»- 

arii  his  reign,  whi^h  some  have  praised  for  its  correctness 
^remadity.  Kbweyer  cruel  Severus  may  araear  in  his  pu« 
'^  Its  and  in  lus  revenge,  many  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
him,  and  observed  that^here  was  need  of  severity  in  an 
whose  morals  were  so  corrupted,  and  wherie  no  leas 
AattliiBee  thousand  petsoils  were  accused  of  adultery:  during 
dm  afaee  of  seventeen  years*  Of  him,  as  of  Augustus,  sobm 
«tm  ftond  to  say,  that  it  would  have  b^n  better  lor  the  world  if 
ha  Imd  never  beeai  bom.  Of  had  never  died. 
.  FAPINIAN,  an  eminent  advocate.  He  was  prefect  under 
Vspfiasius  Sevefus*  wIk>  had  a  great  esteem  for  hfas,  and  recom^ 
aMMBdtohiBcafehiatwosonfl^CanicallaandGeta.  TkefiMP^ 
mafof  these  having  murdered  his.  brother,  required  PsiMDiaa 
ft^  viaJMeatP  thedcM  to  tlm  s^late,  and  for  1^  rra^ 
<iath  JnMfc  He  wrote  ^' detennmations  of  Questicms  of 
Ifasr,**  and  other  wodu.    * 

JULIA  DOMNA,  daughter  of  a  priest  of  the  sun  in  Syria, 
arife  of  the  Roman  emperor  Septimius  Severus,  who  married 
her  because  it  had  been  predicted,  she  wais  bom  to  royalty, 
and  by  whom  he  had  Caracalla  and  Geta.  Upon  the  throne  she 
passionately  loved,  or  appeared  to  love,  literature;  either  from 
taste,  from  a  desire  of  instruction,  from  a  love  of  renown,  or 
poasibly  from  all  these  tocrether,  she  passed  her  life  with  phi- 
losophers. Her  imperiil  rank,  perhaps,  was  not  sufficient 
to  conquer  noble  hearts,  but  she  joined  to  it  the  charms  of  wit 
and  beauty.  These  various  attractions  rendered  unnecessary 
that  mana«ment  which  consbts  in  ciuming  games,  which  by 
obseifing  dispositions  and  foibles,  govenw  great  souls  by  little 
meana.  She  obtained  the  title  of  philosopher,  but  her  pbilo« 
sc^y  was  not  equal  to  endowing  ner  witn  morals.  Her  hus- 
band who  did  not  love  her,  esteemed  her  genius,  and  consulted 
her  inpon  all  affiurs ;  and  she,  in  some  measure,  governed  du« 
m^  tbe  teim  of  her  sons,  though  she  had  the  misfortune  of 
seemg  one  dain  by  his  execrable  brother,  whose  excesses  she 
inwardly  murmured  at,  when  she  dared  not  openly  condemn. 
JaKa  was,  in  short,  an  empress  and  a  politician,  occupied  at 
.once  by  the  sciences,  affairs  of  state,  and  pleasure.  Sne  had 
courtiers  for  her  lovers,  men  of  worldly  knowledge  for  her 
friends,  and  philosophers  for  her  courtiers.  In  the  midst  of  an 
enlightened  society,  she  presided  with  distinction ;  but  for  want 
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of  the  more  solid  merits  of  a  female  character,  she  obtainedi 
during  life,  more  praise  than  respecti  and  firom  posterity  mor^ 
fame  uian  esteem* 

FULVIUS  PLAUTIANUS,  an  African  of  mean  birfli, 
who  was  banished  for  his  seditious  behaviour  in  the  years  of 
his  obscurity.    In  his  banishment,  Plautianus  formed  an  nc* 
quaintance  with  Severus,  who  some  years  aft^  ascended  thd 
imperial  throne.    This  was  the  beginning  of  hb  prosperity  { 
Severus  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  him,  and  if  we  believe 
some  autnors,  their  familiarity  and  intercourse  was  carried  he* 
yond  the  bounds  of  modesty  and  propriety ;  Plautianus  shared 
the  favours  of  Severus  in  obscurity  as  well  as  on  the  throne* 
He  was  invested  with  as  much  power  as  his  patron  at  Rome 
and  in  the  provinces,  and,  indeed,  he  wanted  but  the  name  of 
emperor  to  be  his  equal.    His  table  was  served  with  more  de* 
licate  meats  than  that  of  the  emperor ;  when  he  walked  in  the 
public  streets  he  received  the  most  distin^shed  honoursi  and 
a  number  of  criers  ordered  the  most  noble  citizens,  as  weD  as 
the  meanest  beggars,  to  make  way  for  the  favourite  of  tlie 
emperor,  and  not  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  him.    He  was  oon- 
cemed  in  aU  the  rapme  and  destruction  which  was  committed 
through  the  empire,  and  he  enriched  himself  with  the  posses* 
sions  of  those  who  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  emperor*8  crudl9 
or  avarice.    To  complete  his  triumph,  and  to  make  himself  stffl 
greater,  Plautianus  married  his  favourite  daughter  Plautilla 
to  Caracalla,  the  son  of  the  emperor,  and  so  eager  was  thd 
emperor  to  indulge  his  inclinations  in  this,  and  in  every  other 
respect,  that  he  declared  he  loved  Plautianus  so  much,  that  hti 
would  even  wish  to  die  before  him.    The  marriage  of  Cant* 
calla  with  Plautilla  was  attended  with  serious  consequences* 
The  son  of  Severus  had  complied  with  great  reluctance,  and 
though  Plautilla  was  amiable  in  her  manners,  commanding  in 
aspect  and  of  a  beautiful  countenance,  yet  the  young  prince 
ouen  threatened  to  punish  her  haughty  and  imperious  beha* 
viour  as  soon  as  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.    PlautQIa  re* 
ported  the  whole  to  her  father,  and  to  save  his  daughter  from 
the  vengeance  of  Caracalla,  Plautianus  conspired  against  the 
emperor  and  his  son.    The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and 
Severus  forgot  his  attachment  to  Plautianus,  and  the  favours 
he  had  heaped  upon  him.    When  he  heard  of  his  perfidy,  the 
wicked  minister  was  immediately  put  to  death,  and  PlautiUa 
banished  to  the  island  of  Lipari  with  her  brother  Plautiusi 
where  seven  years  after  she  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Ca^ 
racalla,  A.  D.  211.     Plautilla  had  two  children,  a  son  who  died 
in  his  cl^ildhood,  and  a  daughter  whom  Caracalla  murdered  in 
the  arms  of  her  mother. 

CARACALLA,  a  Roman  emperor,  was  the  son  of  the  em- 
peror Severus  and  Julia  Doinna,  and  was  bom  in  the  yelay  88. 
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IBb  original  'appellation  was  Bassianus,  after  his  maternal 
mnd&Sier ;  but  his  fother,  when  he  became  emperor,  caused 
mm  to  assome  the  great  and  revered  names  of  Marcus  Aureliua 
Antoninusy  and  those  by  which  he  always  distinguished  himself 
on  loyal  occasions.  Tne  name  Caracalh,  which  has  marked 
him  out  for  the  detestation  of  posterity^  was  like  that  of  Cali- 
gula, only  a  kind  of  nickname  derived  from  that  of  a  Gaulish 
garment  which  he  took  a  fancy  to  wear,  and  to  distribute  in 
lis  to  the  soldiers  and  people.  At  the  early  a^e  of  eight 
he  was  declared  Caesar  by  his  father,  and  triree  years 
afterwards  die  title  of  Augustus  was  conferred  upon  him,  while 
at  the  same  time  his  younger  brother  Geta  was  elevated  to  the. 
tank  of  Caesar.  His  marriage  with  the  dau£[hter  of  the  praeto- 
lian  prefect,  Pkuitian,  took  place  in  208.  At  the  death  of  Se- 
tcros,  Caracalla  and  Geta  were  proclaimed  joint  emperors, 
aoeordinff  to  the  will  of  their  father,  by  the  troops.  The 
tvo  bfoAers  began  to  show  a  mutual  hatred  to  each  other  ; 
thej  were  of  very  opporite  dispositions ;  Caracalla  was  fierce 
and  emel  to  an  extreme ;  Geta  was  mild  and  merciful ;  so  that 
the  pecqple  soon  found  the  dangerous  efiects  of  being  governed 
by  two  princes  of  equal  power  and  contrary  inclinations.  But 
tma  opposition  was  short;  for  Caracalla  resolving  to  govern 
aioiii^  limously  entered  GetaV  apartment,  and,  followed  by 
rafianiB,  alew*^  nim  in  his  mother's  arms.  Having  committed 
this  detestable  murder,  he  issued  with  great  haste  from  the 
pahce,  crying  out,  that  his  brother  would  have  slain  him ;  and 
diat  he  was  obliged  in  self-<lefence  to  retaliate  the  intended 
injury.  He  then  took  refuge  amon^  the  praetorian  cohorts, 
and  in  a  pathetic  tone  began  to  implore  their  assistance,  still 
I— ViVig  the  same  excuse  for  his  conduct.  To  this  he  added  a 
fluich  more  prevaiUng  argument,  promising  to  bestow  upon 
them  the  largesses  usually  given  upon  the  election  of  new  em- 
perors, and  distributing  among  them  almost  all  the  treasures 
which  had  been  amassed  by  his  father.  By  such  persuasives 
the  soldiers  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  him  sole  emperor,  and 
to  stigmatize  the  memory  of  his  brother  Geta  as  a  traitor. 
The  senators  were  induced  through  favour  or  fear,  to  ap- 
prove what  had  been  done  by  the  army ;  Caracalla  wept  for  the 
death  of  his  brother  whom  he  had  slain  ;  and  to  carry  his  hy- 
pocrisy to  the  utmost  extreme,  ordered  him  to  be  adored  as 
a  ffod.  After  this  he  continued  to  mark  his  course  with  blood. 
Whatever  was  done  by  Domitian  or  Nero  fell  short  of  tliis 
monster's  barbarities.  Laetus,  who  first  advised  him  to  murder 
his  brother,  was  the  first  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  jealousy. 
Hia  own  wife  Plautina  followed.  Papinian,  the  renowned 
civilian,  was  beheaded  because  he  refused  to  write  in  vindication 
of  hia  cruelty ;  answering  the  emperor's  request,  by  observing, 
**  that  it  was  much  easier  to  commit  a  parricide  than  to  defend 
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it."  He  commanded  all  governors  to  be  slain  whom  his  bro- 
ther had  appointed ;  and  destroyed  no  less  than,  two  diousand 
persons  who  had  adhered  to  the  party.  Whole  nights  were 
spent  in  the  execution  of  his  bloody  decrees ;  and  the  dead 
bodies  of  people  of  all  ranks  were  carried  out  of  the  city  in 
carts,  where  they  were  burnt  in  heaps,  without  any  of  the  ce- 
remonies of  a  funeral.  H^  once  ordered  his  soldiers  to  set 
upon  a  crowded  audience  in  the  theatre,  only  for  discounte- 
nancing a  charioteer  whom  he  happened  to  favour.  Perceiving 
himself  hated  by  the  people,  he  said,  that  he  could  insure  his 
own  safety,  so  that  he  neitner  valued  their  reproaches,  nor  feared 
their  hatred.  This  safety,  which  he  so  much  trusted  in,,  was 
the  protection  of  his  soldiers.  He  had  exhausted  the  treasurji. 
drained  the  provinces,  and  committed  a  thousand  acts  of  rapa^ 
city  merely  to  keep  them  stedfast  in  his  interests ;  and  being 
disposed  to  trust  himself  wiUi  them  particularly,  he  resolved  to 
lead  them  upon  a  visit  Uirough  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 
He  first  went  into  Germany ;  where  he  dressed  himself  in  the 
habit  of  the  country.  Thence  he  travelled  into  Macedoniai. 
where  he  pretended  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  ana  among  other  extravagancies  caused  a  statue  of  that 
monarch  to  be  made  vrith  two  faces ;  one  of  which  resembled* 
Alexander,  and  the  other  himself.  He  called  himself  Alex- 
ander ;  wdked  as  he  was  told  that  monarch  had  walked ;  andf 
like  him,  bent  his  head  to  one  shoulder.  Shortly  after  arriv- 
ing at  Lesser  Asia  and  the  ruins  of  Troy,  as  he  was  viewii^ 
the  tomb  of  Achilles  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  resemble  that 
hero ;  and  one  of  his  freedmen  happening  to  die  at  that  time^ 
he  used  the  same  ceremonies  that  were  performed  at  the  tomb 
of  Patroclus.  Passing  thence  into  Egypt,  he  massacred  in  die 
most  terrible  manner  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  on  account 
of  the  satires  they  had  composed  on  him.  Going  thence  into 
Syria,  he  invited  Artabanus  king  of  Parthia  to  a  conference, 
which  he  ended  by  a  most  infernal  piece  of  treachery.  Though 
he  disregarded  shame,  he  was  not  insensible  to  fear.  He  was 
continually  consulting  astrologers  what  death  he  should  die. 
He  sent  one  of  his  confidants  named  M atemianus,  to  consult 
all  the  astrologers  in  the  city  concerning  his  end.  Matemianag 
considered  this  as  a  proper  time  to  get  rid  of  M acrinus,  the 
emperor's  commander  in  Mesopotamia ;  he  therefore  informed 
him  by  letter,  as  if  from  the  astrologers,  that  Macrinus  had  a . 
design  against  his  life;  and  advised  him  to  put  the  conspirator 
to  death.  This  letter  was  sent  sealed  and  made  up  amongist; 
many  others,  to  be  delivered  to  the  emperor,  as  he  wa3  prer. 
paring  for  a  chariot  race.  However,  he  gave  the  packet  to  Ma^- 
crinus  to  read  over,  and  to  inform  him  of  the  contents  when  al 
leisure.  In  perusing  these  letters,  when  Macrinus  came  tOk. 
that  which  regarded  himself,  he  was  filled  with  surprise  and 
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terror*  He  reserved  the  letter  to  himself  and  acquainted  t^e 
emperor  with  the  substance  of  the  rest.  He  then  set  about  the 
most  probable  means  of  compassing  Caracalla's  death.  Nothing 
remained  for  the  praetorian  prefect  but  to  strike  the  first  blow. 
Haying  engaged  in  his  interest  a  disconterUj^d  centurion  named 
Martiaii«,  it  was  resolved  to  take  the  first  occasion  of  assassi- 
nating  the  emperor.  This  was  presented  in  the  march  from 
his  winter  quarters  at  Edessa  to  CarrhaB,  where  he  meant  to 
perform  a  solemn  sacrifice  at  the  temple  of  the  moon.  Alight- 
mg  on  the  road  for  a  necessary  occasion,  whfle  his  guards  kept 
a  respectful  distance,  Martialis  rushed  upon  him  and  des- 
patched him  with  a  dagger.  The  assassin  fled,  but  was  over- 
taken and  slain  by  the  emperor's  attendants.  Caracalla  pe- 
rished in  SI  7,  at  the  age  of  twenty  nine,  after  a  reign  of  some- 
what more  than  six  years. 

SEPTIMIUS  GETA,  second  son  of  the  emperor  Severn*, 
and  Inrother  and  partner  of  Caracalla,  was  bom  at  IMQlan  in  189; 
and  was  raised  to  the  title  of  Augustus.  In  the  eighth  year  of 
his  age  he  was  moved  with  compassion  at  the  fate  of  some  of 
the  partisans  of  Niger  and  Albinus,  who  had  been  ordered  to  be 
executed ;  and  his  mther,  struck  with  the  humane  feelings  of  his 
child,  remitted  the  sentences.  Though  he  was  not  free  from 
the  vices  of  an  heir  to  the  empire,  yet  £e  mildness  of  his  dispo- 
sitioii  made  him  a  greater  fiivourite  with  the  people  than  his 
brother,  and  this  curcumstance  inflamed  their  mutual  hatred. 
On  the  death  of  Severus,  both  princes  succeeded  to  a  joint  so- 
vereignty, but  their  union  was  of  short  duration.  Caracalla, 
jealous  of  his  brother  s  popularity,  ordered  him  to  bepoisoned, 
and  when  he  found  his  infamous  act.  pould  not  be  effected,  he 
murdered  him  with  his  own  hands  in  the  presence  of  his  mother 
Julia,  who,  in  the  attempt  to  defend  her  favourite  son,  was  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  arm  by  Caracalla.  Geta  had  not  reach- 
ed the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
brutality  of  his  brother.  Before  his  death,  Severus  had,  in  the 
anguish  of  a  disappointed  father,  foretold  that  the  weaker  of  his 
sons  would  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  stronger,  who,  in  his  turn, 
would  be  ruined  by  his  own  vices. 

OPILIUS  MACRINUS,  a  native  of  Caesarea,  in  Africa, 
who  from  the  lowest  origin  rose  to  the  high  dignity  of  emperor 
of  the  world.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  slave  ana  to  have  ex- 
hibited in  pubUc  shows  in  the  character  of  a  gladiator,  which 
&cts  have  been  doubted  as  he  raised  himself  to  reputation  as 
a  pleader  in  the  courts.  He  became  the  steward  of  riautianus, 
the  minister  of  Severus,  and  on  his  dis^ace  and  fall  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  life,  and  was  banisned  to  Africa,  where 
he  maintained  himself  by  the  united  professions  of  rhetorician, 
pleader  and  counsellor.  After  some  absence  he  was  called 
mm  his  exile  by  Severus,  who  made  liim  ts^sk  master  on  the 
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Flaminian  way.  Caracalla  afterwards  created  him  a  Ro^ 
man  knight,  and  he  rose  through  different  employments  to  the 
high  oflSce  of  praetorian  prefect,  an  office  which  ne  filled  with 
honour  and  integrity.  He  at  length  hecame  an  ohject  of  the 
emperor's  suspicions^  and  saw,  or  imagined,  that  his  own  safety 
entirely  depended  upon  striking  the  first  blow,  and  accordingly 
engaged  a  discontented  soldier  to  stab  the  tyrant,  which  he 
efl^cted.  He  immediately  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne  by 
an  election  of  the  soldiers  in  the  year  217,  and  the  senate 
confirmed  the  choice  of  the  military.  Macrinus  was  not  des- 
titute of  qualities  and  principles  worthy  of  his  high  station,  and, 
by  the  punishment  of  informers,  and  the  respect  which  he  him- 
self paid,  and  which  he  caused  others  to  pay  to  the  laws,  he 
restored  tranquillity  to  his  country.  These  promising  appear- 
ances did  not  long  continue,  and  the  timidity  which  Macrinus 
betrayed  in  buying  a  peace  of  Artabanus,  the  Parthian,  by  a 
large  sum  of  money,  rendered  him  odious  to  his  subjects,  and 
while  he  affected  to  imitate  the  \'irtuous  Aurelius,  without  pos- 
sessing the  good  qualities  of  his  heart,  he  became  contemptible 
and  insignificant.  The  army,  who  had  raised  Macrinus  to  the 
purplc;  now  took  a  decided  part  against  him  ;  the  whole  army 
mutinied,  and  their  tumult  was  increased  by  the  consciousness 
of  their  power  and  numbers.  At  this  time  the  young  Bassianus 
was  produced  as  the  natural  son  of  Caracalla,  and  was  declared 
emperor  by  the  army.  Macrinus,  at  first,  was  resolved  to  op- 
pose his  competitor :  the  two  armies  met,  and  a  bloody  battle 
ensued :  the  fortune  of  the  day  remained  some  time  very  du- 
bious, when  Macrinus,  ;who  might  probably  have  been  victo- 
rious had  he  been  firm' an  ^.  steady,  shamefully  fled,  leaving  his 
enemies  in  possession  of  the  field,  and  eventually  of  the  crown. 
He  passed  through  Antioch,  crossed  Lesser  Asia  in  disguise, 
and  arrived  at  Chalcedonia  with  the  intention  of  passing  over 
into  Europe ;  but  being  there  recognized,  he  was  seized  and 
conveyed  towards  Cappadocia.  On  the  road  news  was  brought 
h^  that  his  son  had  been  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death, 
which  so  enraged  him,  that  he  leaped  from  the  cnariot,  and  in 
the  fall  broke  his  arm ;  the  guards  dreading  the  loss  of  their 
captive,  instantly  despatched  him,  and  carried  his  head  to  his 
rival.  This  circumstance  happened  in  the  month  of  «hme 
218,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen  months.  Historians  mention,  to 
the  honour  of  this  emperor,  that  he  meditated  a  spreat  reform 
in  jurisprudence,  by  abolishing  all  those  impenal  rescrijpts 
which  had  obtained  the  authority  of  laws  though  oflen  issued 
on  particular  occasions,  and  dictated  by  the  caprice  of  the 
prince  on  the  throne ;  but  the  shortness  of  his  reign  prevented 
the  execution  of  this  and  other  plans  which  he  had  devised 
for  the  public^od. 
JULIA  MulSA,  grandmother  of  the  emperor  Heliogabalos, 
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a  gicat  politician*  and  a  virtuous  woman ;  who,  though  her 
ambitian  was  gratified  by  seeing  him  seated  on  the  mroneit 
chiefly  by  lier  conduct  and  courage,  strove  to  counteract  the. 
bad  oomttels  of  his  mother,  and  to  bring  him  back  to  common 
sense  and  duW.  She  saw  that  the  Romans  would  not  long 
bear  such  a  shameful  yoke,  and,  to  retain  the  sovereignty  in 
that  case  to  her  family,  she  engaged  the  emperor,  who  still 
retained  hb  respect  for  her,  to  adopt  his  cousin  Alexander  Se- 
verus  for  his  successor.  Thus  did  the  wisdom  of  Moesa  second 
her  ambition;  and,  while  Heliogabalus  and  his  mother  were 
massacred  by  the  soldiers,  she  attained  a  happy  old  age,  uni- 
versally loved  and  respectal,  and  the  emperor  Alexander  Se<- 
verus,  her  grandson,  had  her  placed  in  the  list  of  divinities.    ' 

JULIA  SCEMIAS,  mother  of  the  emperor  Heliogabalus, 
was  made  president  of  a  senate  of  women,  which  she  had  elected, 
to  decide  the  quarrels  and  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  matrons. 
She  at  last  provoked  the  people  by  her  debaucheries,  extrava-, 
gance,  and  cruelties,  and  was  miurdered  with  her  son  and  fa* 
mily.  She  was  a  native  of  Apamea ;  her  father's  name  was 
Julius  Avitus,  and  her  mother's  Mcesa.  Her  sister  Julia  Mam- 
mea  was  second  wife  of  the  emperor  Septimus  Severus. 

M.  AURELIUS  ANTONmUS  HELIOGABALUS, 
a  Roman  emperor,  son  of  Varius  M arcellus,  called  Helioga- 
balus, because  he  had  been  priest  of  that  divinity  in  Phcenicia* 
Afler  the  death  of  Macrinus,  he  was  invested  with  the  imperial 
purple,  and  the  senate,  however  unwilling  to  submit  to  a  youth 
only  fourteen  years  of  age,  approved  of  his  election,  and  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  title  of  Augustus.  Heliogabalus  made 
his  grandmother  Moesa,  and  his  mother  Soemias,  his  colleagues 
in  the  throne ;  and  to  bestow  more  dignity  upon  the  sex,  he 
chose  a  senate  of  women,  over  which  his  mother  presided,  and 
prescribed  all  the  modes  and  fashions  which  prevailed  in  the 
empire.  Rome  however  soon  displa}'ed  a  scene  of  cruelty  and 
debauchery,  the  imperial  palace  was  full  of  prostitution,  and 
the  most  infamous  of  the  populace  became  the  favourites  of  the 
prince.  He  raised  his  horse  to  the  honours  of  the  consulship, 
and  obUged  his  subjects  to  pay  adoration  to  the  god  Helioga- 
balus, which  was  no  other  than  a  large  black  stone,  whose  figure 
resembled  that  of  a  cone.  To  this  ridiculous  deity  temples 
were  raised  in  Rome,  and  the  altars  of  the  gods  plundered  to 
deck  those  of  the  new  divinity.  In  the  midst  of  his  extravagances 
HeUogabalus  marrieil  four  wives,  and  not  satisfied  with  following 
the  plain  laws  of  nature,  he  professed  himself  to  be  a  woman, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  one  of  his  officers,  called  liierocles. 
In  this  ridiculous  farce  he  suffered  the  greatest  indignities  from 
his  pretended  husband  without  dissatisfaction,  and  Hicrocles, 
by  stooping  to  infamy,  became  the  most  powerful  of  his  fa-, 
vourites,  and  enriched  himself  by  selling  favours  and  ofiices  to 
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the  people.  Such  licentiousness  soon  displeased  the  populaeei 
and  Heliogabalus,  unable  to  appease  the  sedition  of  the  mA" 
diers,  whom  his  rapacity  and  debaucheries  had  irritated,  hid 
himself  in  the  filth  and  excrements  of  the  camp,  where  he  was 
found  in  the  arms  of  his  mother.  His  head  was  severed  from 
his  body  the  10th  of  March,  A.  D.  222,  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  three  years,  nine  months,  and  four 
days.  His  cruelties  were  as  conspicuous  as  his  licentioumess* 
He  burthened  his  subjects  with  the  most  oppressive  taxes,  his 
halls  were  covered  with  carpets  of  gold  and  silver  tissue,  and 
his  mats  were  made  with  the  down  of  hares,  and  with  the  soft 
feathers  which  were  found  under  the  wings  of  partridges.  He 
was  fond  of  covering  his  shoes  with  precious  stones,  to  draw 
the  admiration  of  the  people  as  he  walked  along  the  streets, 
and  he  was  the  first  Roman  who  ever  wore  a  dress  of  silk.  He 
often  invited  the  most  common  of  the  people  to  share  his  ban- 
quets, and  made  them  sit  down  on  large  bellows  full  of  wind, 
which,  by  suddenly  emptying  themselves,  threw  their  guests 
on  the  ground,  and  left  them  a  prey  to  wild  beasts.  He  often 
tied  some  of  his  favourites  on  a  large  wheel,  and  was  particu- 
larly delighted  to  see  them  whirled  round  like  Ixions,  and 
sometimes  suspended  in  the  air,  or  sunk  beneath  the  water. 

JULIA  MAMMEA,  mother  of  Alexander  Severus.  She 
was  possessed  of  equal  genius  and  courage ;  and  educated  her 
son  for  the  throne,  in  the  same  manner  as  Fenelon  afterwards 
educated  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  rendering  him  at  the  same  time 
a  man  of  virtue  and  sensibiUty.  Severus  thought  so  highly  of 
his  mother,  that  he  did  nothing  without  her  counsel,  and  paid 
more  deference  to  it  than  to  that  of  any  other  person.  Thid 
princess  having  heard  of  Origen,  wished  to  see  mm,  and  in  the 
conferences  they  had  together,  conceived  so  high  an  opinion  of 
Christianity,  that  she  is  supposed  to  have  embraced  it.  She 
was  murdered  with  her  son,  m  Gaul,  by  the  discontented  sol* 
diery. 

ULPIAN,  a  celebrated  jurist,  who  was  tutor,  and  afterwards 
secretary,  to  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus.  He  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  prefect  prastorium ;  but  he  disgraced  himself  by 
his  persecution  of  the  Christians ;  and  his  oppressions  were  so 

rat,  that  the  soldiers  of  the  praetorian  guard  put  him  to  death, 
D.  226. 

ALEXANDER  SEVERUS.  Alexianus  was  the  family 
name  of  this  Roman  emperor,  who  was  bom  at  Arce  in  Phce* 
nicia,  about  the  year  208  according  to  one  account,  in  805  ♦, 
according  to  another  preferred  by  Gibbon.     His  father  was 

*  This  emperor,  though  not  bom  till  the  beginning  of  the  third  centttry, 
mast  be  thus  placed  to  keep  up  the  order  of  tnccession.  Similar  oases 
will  occur  in  the  coarse  of  the  work. 
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Geaesius  Marcianus,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  but  that  lie 
vas  3  Syrian,  and  became  consul.  His  mother  was  Mammea, 
daughter  of  Juliii  Moesa,  the  sister  of  Julia,  wife  to  the  emperor 
Severus.  Another  daughter  of  Moesa  was  Sceniias,  mother 
of  Heliogabalus ;  aa  that  Alexiatius  was  first  cousin  to  that 
emperor.  The  family  to  which  he  belonged  was  notorious  for 
dissoluteness  of  manners ;  hut  his  mother  Mammea,  a  woman 
of  superior  character,  apphed  all  her  attention  to  educate  her 
>OD  in  purity  of  morals,  and  to  form  his  mind  and  body  to  use- 
til  accomplishmentg.  An  excellent  natural  disposition  in  the 
vouth  seconded  her  cares.  He  received  instruction  of  every 
kind  with  facility,  and  regularly  devoted  a  part  of  every  day  to 
martial  ei^ercises  and  to  literary  acquirements.  He  was  hand- 
some, well-made,  robust,  and  wanted  nothing  that  could  in^ 
»pire  pleasing  expectations.  When  the  monstrous  excesses  of 
Ueliogabalus  gave  a  sure  presage  of  a  speedy  and  fatal  termin- 
ation to  his  career,  his  grandmother  Mcesa  artfully  persuaded 
him  to  adopt  his  cousin,  who  was  only  a  few  years  younger 
than  himself.  He  accordingly  nominated  liim  C^sar,  changing 
at  the  same  time  his  name  of  Alexianus  into  Alexander,  to 
which  tltat  of  Severus  was  added. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  abandoned  emperor  was  to  corrupt 
his  adopted  son,  under  the  pretence  of  directing  his  education. 
Tilts  was  powerfully  resisted  by  Mammea,  whose  influence 
over  her  son  was  able  to  controul  the  bad  examples  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  court,  and  to  carry  him  on  in  a  course  of  improve- 
ment  worthy  of  his  station.  Hehogabalusthenentertainedsiicha 
hatred  against  him,  that  he  attempted  to  take  away  his  life  by 
poison ;  and,  hafQcd  in  this  design  by  his  own  indiscretion, 
and  the  vigilance  of  Mammea  and  her  mother,  he  next  made 
an  open  attack  upon  her.  So  much,  however.  Lad  the  young 
Alexander  concifiated  the  favour  of  the  preetorian  guards,  that 
they  took  up  arms  in  his  defence,  and  by  their  threats,  obliged 
the  emperor  to  come  to  the  camp,  and  promise  to  be  reconciled 
to  him.  Such  a  forced  reconciliation  could  not  be  sincere. 
Hcliogabalus  was  eng^^ed  in  plotting  the  death  of  Alexander 
when  be  bunself,  wi£  his  motner,  was  killed  in  a  sedition  of 
the  pnetoriana. 

Alexander  being  without  opposition  declared  emperor,  the 
senate,  with  their  usual  adulation,  were  for  conferring  new 
titles  upon  him,  but  he  modestly  declined  them  all,  alleging 
that  titles  were  only  honourable  when  given  to  virtue.  This 
outset  was  an  happy  omen  of  his  future  virtues ;  and  few 
princes  in  history  have  been  more  commended  hy  his  contem- 
poraries, or  indeed  more  deserved  commendation.  To  the 
most  ri^d  justice  he  added  the  greatest  humanity.  He  loved 
the  good,  and  was  a  severe  reprover  of  the  lewd  and  iniamous. 
His  accomplishments  were  equal  to  his  virtues.     He  was  an 
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excellent  mathematician^  geometrician,  and  musician;  he  wasr 
skilled  in  painting  and  sculpture ;  and  in  poetry  few  of*  his 
time  could  equal  him.  In  short,  such  were  his  talents,  and 
fiuch  was  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  that  though  but  six- 
teen years  of  age,  he  was  considered  a  wise  man.  The  first 
part  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  a  reformation  of  the  abuses  of  his 
predecessor.  He  restored  the  senators  to  their  ranks,  nothing 
being  undertaken  without  the  most  sage  advisers,  and  most  ma- 
ture deliberation. 

The  detail  of  his  private  life  will  afford  a  iust  estimate  of  the 
real  and  personal  merit  of  this  emperor.  Alexander  rose  early, 
the  first  moments  of  the  day  were  consecrated  to  private  de- 
votion, and  his  domestic  chapel  was  filled  with  the  images  of 
those  heroes,  who  by  improving  or  reforming  human  Ufe,  had 
deserved  the  grateful  reverence  of  posterity.  But,  as  he 
deemed  the  service  of  mankind  the  most  acceptable  worship  of 
the  gods,  the  greatest  part  of  his  morning  hours  was  employed 
in  his  council,  where  he  discussed  public  affairs,  and  determined 

Private  causes,  with  a  patience  and  discretion  above  his  years. 
^he  dryness  of  business  was  relieved  by  the  charms  of  litera- 
ture ;  and  a  portion  of  time  was  always  set  apart  for  his  fisi- 
vourite  studies  of  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy.  The  works 
of  Virgil  and  Horace,  the  Republics  of  Flato  and  CScero, 
formed  his  taste,  enlarged  his  understanding,  and  gave  him  the 
noblest  ideas  of  man  and  government.  The  exercises  of  the 
body  succeeded  those  of  the  mind  ;  and  Alexander,  who  was 
taU,  active,  and  robust,  surpassed  most  of  his  equals  in  the 
gymnastic  arts.  Refreshed  by  the  use  of  the  bath  and  a  slight 
dinner,  he  resumed,  with  new  vigour,  the  business  of  the  day, 
and  till  the  hour  of  supper,  the  principal  meal  of  the  Romans, 
he  was  attended  by  his  secretaries,  with  whom  he  read  and 
answered  the  multitude  of  letters,  memorials,  and  petitions, 
that  must  have  ^een  addressed  to  the  master  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world.  His  table  was  served  with  the  most  frugal 
simplicity ;  and  whenever  he  was  at  liberty  to  consult  his  0¥m 
inclinations,  the  company  consisted  of  a  few  select  friends,  men 
of  learning  and  virtue,  amongst  whom  Ulpian,  the  celebrated 
lawyer,  was  constantly  invited.  Their  conversation  was  familiar 
and  instructive ;  and  the  pauses  were  occasionally  enlivened  by 
the  recital  of  some  pleasing  composition,  which  supplied  the 
place  of  the  dancers,  comedians,  and  even  gladiators,  so  fre- 
quently summoned  to  the  table  of  the  rich  and  luxurious  Ro- 
mans. The  dress  of  Alexander  was  plain  and  modest,  his  de- 
meanour coiu-teous  and  affable ;  at  the  proper  hours  his  palace 
was  open  to  all  his  subjects,  but  the  voice  of  a  crier  was  neard, 
as  in  the  Kleusinian  mysteries,  pronouncing  the  most  salutary 
admonition,  "Let  none  enter  these  holy  walls,  unless  he  is 
conscious  of  a  pure  and  innocent  mind.'\ 
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That  veneration  wliich  Alexander  showed  for  great  men  of 
every  kind,  a  certain  proof  of  merit^  was  such^  that  there  was  a 
sort  of  adoration  paid  to  them  in  his  palace.  Jesus  Christ  was 
honoured  there  amongst  the  sages,  but  he  likewise  associated 
with  him  Apollonius  Tyanseus.  One  of  his  principal  cares 
waa  never  to  bestow  honours  upon  any  but  such  as  he  esteemed 
deserving ;  and  to  sell  those  he  thought  detestable.  **  Who* 
ever  purchases/'  said  he,  '^  must  always  sell ;  and  we  cannot 
punish  any  one  for  selling,  after  having  given  him  leave  to  pur* 
chase.**  Notwithstanding  his  clemency,  he  did  not  spare  rob- 
bers of  the  public,  extortioners,  nor  that  court  of  thieves  who 
were  called  sellers  of  smoke.  These  last  carried  on  a  traffic  of 
their  real  or  pretended  credit,  and  extorted  money  sometimes 
by  the  hope  of  favours,  and  sometimes  by  a  dread  of  ill  offices. 

His  clemency  extended  even  towards  the  Christians,  who 
had  been  punished  in  the  former  reigns  with  unrelenting  bar* 
barity.  Upon  a  contest  between  them  and  a  company  of  cooks 
and  vintners,  about  a  piece  of  pubUc  ground,  wnich  the  one 
dabned  as  a  place  for  public  worship,  and  the  other  for  exer- 
dsfaig  their  respective  trades ;  he  decided  the  point  by  his  re* 
script,  in  these  words ;  ^^  It  is  better  that  God  be  worshipped 
there  in  any  manner,  than  that  the  place  should  be  put  to  uses 
of  drunkenness  and  debauchery."  His  filial  duty  towards  his 
mother  seems  to  have  been  attended  with  a  degree  of  weakness 
and  timidity ;  of  which  an  instance  highly  discreditable  to  both 
is  related  by  Herodian.  She  had  given  him  a  wife  of  ilhistri* 
ous  descent ;  and  becoming  jealous  of  her  influence  over  him, 
she  procured  her  expulsion  from  the  palace.  Her  father  com- 
plaining in  strong  terms  of  this  insult,  was  put  to  death  by 
the  orders  of  Mammea,  and  the  daughter  banished  to  Africa, 
without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Alexander,  to  prevent 
such  cruel  injustice.  Lampridius,  however,  relates  the  matter 
otherwise,  and  asserts  that  the  father-in-law  of  the  emperor  was 
first  detected  in  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  that  the  repu- 
diation of  the  daughter  was  a  consequence  of  his  crime.  Timi- 
dity, indeed,  is  a  charge  that  Herodian  continually  urges  against 
this  emperor,  and  it  is  unfortunately  supported  by  the  allowed 
facts  of  frequent  unchastised  mutinies  by  the  praetorians,  in 
one  of  which  they  murdered  Ulpian  in  his  very  palace  and  pre- 
sence ;  and  in  another  compelled  Dio  the  historian,  then  consul, 
to  retire  into  Bithynia.  Yet  there  is  equal  evidence  that  in 
another  fierce  tumult  of  his  soldiers  he  conducted  himself  with 
the  greatest  firmness  and  magnanimity,  and  brought  the  muti- 
neers back  to  their  duty.  It  is  probable  that  advancing  years 
had  given  his  character  an  addition  in  that  strength  which  alone 
it  seems  to  have  wanted.  A  prying,  suspicious  disposition, 
which  led  him  to  employ  s])ies,  for  discovering  all  that  passed 
in  the  capital,  was  another  defect  indicative  of  weakness ;  as 
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likewise  a  disposition  to  Yamty^  which  made  him  attempt  to 
sink  the  dishonour  of  his  Syrian  origin,  by  a  fabricated  genea- 
logy, which  carried  him  up  to  the  renowned  Roman  fainily  of 
theMetelli. 

His  abilities  in  war  were  equal  to  his  assiduity  in  peace.  The 
empire,  which  from  the  remissness  and  the  debauchery  of  the 
preceding  reigns,  now  began  to  be  attacked  on  every  side, 
wanted  a  person  of  vigour  and  conduct  to  defend  it.  Alexan- 
der faced  the  enemy  wherever  the  invasion  was  most  fomud* 
able,  and  for  a  short  time  deferred  its  ruin.  His  first  expedi- 
tion, in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  was  against  the  Parthians 
and  Persians,  whom  he  opposed  with  a  powerful  army.  The 
Persians  were  routed  in  a  decisive  engagement  with  great 
slaughter;  the  cities  of  Ctesiphon  and  Babylon,  were  once 
more  taken,  and  the  Roman  empire  was  restored  to  its  former 
limits.  Upon  his  return  to  Antioch,  his  mother  Mammea,  sent 
for  the  famous  Origen,  to  be  instructed  by  him  in  the  prfaiciples 
of  Christianity,  and  after  discoursing  with  him  for  some  tune 
upon  the  subject,  dismissed  him,  with  a  proper  safe-ffuard,  to 
his  native  city  of  Alexandria.  About  the  same  time  tnat  Alex- 
ander was  victorious  in  the  East,  Furius  Celsus,  his  general, 
obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  M auritanians,  in  Afirica. 
Yarius  Macrinus  was  successful  in  Germany ;  and  Junius  Pal- 
matus  returned  conqueror  from  Armenia.  However,  these 
victories  only  hastened  the  decline  of  the  empire,  which  was 
wasted  by  the  exertion  of  its  own  strength.  About  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  his  reign,  the  Upper  Germans,  and  other  northern 
nations,  began  to  pour  down  immense  swarms  of  people  upon 
the  more  southern  parts  of  the  empire.  They  passed  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube  with  such  fury,  that  all  Italy  was  thrown 
into  consternation.  The  emperor  made  what  levies  he  could, 
and  went  in  person  to  stem  the  torrent ;  which  he  speedily  ef- 
fected. It  was  in  the  course  of  his  successes  against  the 
enemy,  that  he  was  cut  off  by  a.  mutiny  among  his  soldiers. 
The  legions  encamped  about  Moguntia,  having  been  abomin- 
ably corrupted  during  the  reign  of  Heliogabalus,  and  trained 
up  in  all  kinds  of  rapine  and  disobedience,  required  the  most 
strict  command.  Alexander  could  neither  endure  their  tumul- 
tuary obedience,  nor  they  his  regiJar  discipline.  They  ex- 
claimed, that  they  were  governed  by  an  avaricious  woman,  and 
a  mean  spirited  boy ;  and  resolved  upon  electing  an  emperor 
capable  of  ruUng  alone.  In  this  general  revolt,  Maximinus, 
an  old  commander,  held  firequent  conferences  with  the  soldiers^ 
and  enflamed  the  sedition.  At  length,  they  sent  an  executioner 
into  Alexander's  tent,  who  immediately  struck  off  his  head,  and 
shortly  after,  that  of  his  mother.  This  event  happened  March  19, 
A.  D.  235,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of 
thirteen  years  and  nine  days. 
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This  emperor  was  twice  married,  but  left  no  children.  In 
estimating  his  character,  wliile  it  is  impossible  to  deny  him 
goodness  of  heart,  and  many  excellent  qualities,  none  but  a 
direct  panegyrist  can  fail  to  remark  certain  features  of  weakness 
of  temper  and  irresolution,  which  will  not  permit  him  to  be 
placed  among  the  great  princes,  though  he  will  ever  be  ranked 
among  the  good  ones.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  authority 
his  mother  possessed  over  him  has  most  tended  to  raise  or  de- 
press his  reputation.  To  her  the  best  acts  of  the  earlier  part 
of  his  reign  were  undoubtedly  owing;  but  her  avarice  and 
pride  threw  a  cloud  over  the  latter  part,  and  her  jealous  au- 
pejioritv  often  reduced  him  to  an  inglorious  subordination. 

CAltFS  JULIUS  VERUS  MAXIMINUS,  the  son  of  s 
peasant,  at  Thrace.  He  was  originally  a  shepherd,  and  by 
heading  his  countrymen  against  the  frequent  attacks  of  the 
barbarians  and  robbers,  he  inured  hiniself  to  the  labours  and 
to  the  fatigues  of  a  camp.  He  entered  the  Roman  armies, 
where  he  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  offices ;  and  on  the  death 
of  Alexander  Severus,  he  caused  iiimself  to  be  proclaimed  em- 
peror, A.  D.  235.  The  popularity  which  he  had  gained  when 
general  of  the  armies,  was  at  an  end  when  he  ascended  the 
throne.  He  was  delighted  with  acts  of  the  greatest  barbarity, 
and  DO  less  than  four  hundred  persons  lost  their  lives  on  tlie 
&lse  suspicion  of  having  conspired  against  the  emperor's  life. 
They  died  in  the  greatest  torments,  and,  that  the  tyrant  might 
die  better  entcrtaui  hiniself  with  their  sufferings,  some  were 
exposed  to  wild  beasts,  others  expired  by  blows,  some  were 
nailed  on  crosses,  while  others  were  shut  up  in  the  bellies  of 
immab  jiut  killed.  The  noblest  of  the  Roman  citizens  were 
the  objects  of  hu  cruelty ;  and,  as  if  they  were  more  conscious 
than  others  of  his  mean  origin,  he  resolved  to  spare  no  means 
to  remove  from  his  presence  a  number  of  men  whom  he  looked 
npon  with  an  eye  of  envy,  and  who,  as  he  imagined,  hated 
mm  for  his  oppression,  and  despised  him  for  the  poverty  and 
obKurity  of  tw  early  years.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  sus- 
[Kioua  and  tyrannicu  behaviour  of  Maximinus.  In  his  military 
capacity  he  acted  with  the  same  ferocity ;  and,  in  an  expedition 
in  Germany,  he  not  only  cut  down  the  com,  but  he  totally 
tinned  and  set  fire  to  the  whole  country,  to  the  extent  of  four 
hmidred  and  fifty  miles.  Such  a  monster  of  tyranny  at  last 
provoked  the  people  of  Rome.  The  Gordians  were  proclaimed 
eaiperors,  but  their  innocence  and  pacific  virtues  were  unable 
to  resist  the  fiiry  of  Maximinus.  After  their  fall,  the  Roman 
lenate  invested  twenty  men  of  their  number  with  the  imperial 
dtfmty,  and  entrusted  to  their  hands  the  care  of  the  republic. 
These  measures  so  highly  irritated  Maximinus,  tliat,  at  tlie  first 
iDtellieence,  he  howled  like  a  wild  beast,  and  almost  destroyed 
hinueU*  by  knocking  his  head  against  the  walls  of  his  palace. 
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When  his  fury  was  abated,  he  marched  to  Rome,  resolved  on 
slaughter.     His  bloody  machinations  were  stopped,  and  his* 
soldiers,  ashamed  of  accompanying  a  tyrant  whose  cruelties  had 
procured  him  the  names  of  Busiris,  Cyclops,  and  Phalarisi- 
assassinated  him  in  his  tent,  before  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  A.D* 
S36,  in  the  sixty -fifth  year  of  his  age.    The  news  of  his  death* 
was  received  with   the  greatest   rejoicings  at  Rome,  public.  ^ 
thanksgivings  were  offered,  and  whole  hecatombs  flamed  on  the 
altars.     Maximinus  has  b^en  represented  by  historians  as  of  a    '' 
gigantic  stature ;  as  being  eight  feet  high,  and  the  bracelets  of  " 
his  wife  serving  as  rings  to  adorn  the  fingers  of  his  hand.    It  is  ' 
said  that  his  voracity  was  as  remarkable  as  his  corpiilence.   ' 
His  strength  was  proportionable  to  his  gigantic  shape.  * 

M.  ANTONIUS  GORDIANUS  GORDIAN  I.,  emperor  '. 
of  Rome,  born  A.  D.  157,  was  son  of  Metius  Marcellus,  a  se-  | 
nator  descended  from  the  Gracchi,  by  Ulpia  Gordiana,  of  the   ■ 
family  of  the  emperor  Trajan.    He  became  possessed  of  a  great   ^ 
estate,  with  which  he  lived  in  a  style  of  magnificence,  but  with-    ] 
out  passing  the  bounds  of  moderation.     He  was  a  patron  of  ^ 
literature  and  literary  men,  and  a  proficient  in  eloquence  and    ' 
poetry.    He  wrote  a  poem  in  thirty  books,  to  celebrate  the    ' 
reigns  of  Titus  and  M.  AureUus  Antoninus.    When  he  served    ^ 
the  office  of  sedile,  he  entertained  the  people  with  a  splendour 
which  no  private  person  had  for  a  long  time  exhibited,  and  his 
shows  were  exhibited  every  month  in  the  year  while  he  was  in 
r^ce.     There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he 
was  over  ambitious  of  coming  forward  into  public  life,  for  it 
V        ot  till  his  fifty-fifth  year  that  he  was  elected  consul,  in  con- 
jv'i.ion  with  the  emperor  Caracalla.     He  might,  perhaps,  be 
mo  illing  to  risque  the  safety  of  his  {person  in  .those  turDulent 
ti  .4es ;  and  it  has  been  thought  extraordinary,  that  under  so 
jealous  a  tyrant  he  should  venture  upon  the  profuse  expences 
which  distinguished  his  consulship,  not  only  in  the  imperial 
city,  but  in  various  parts  of  Italy  also.     He  enjoyed  the  same 
honour  a  second  time  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  who 
expressed  his  high  esteem  for  him  by  confirming  his  nomination 
to  the  government  of  Africa,  as  proconsul.     In  this  important 
post  he  displayed  so  much  equity  and  beneficence,  that  he  was 
more  beloved  in  the  province  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
Under  the  emperor  Maximin,  in  the  year  A.D.  237,  a  sedition 
was  excited  against  the  rapacity  of  an  officer  in  the  government 
of  Africa,  and  the  perpetrators,  to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  a 
cruel  and  incensed  sovereign,  appeared  in  open  rebelUon  and 
insisted  upon  Gordian's  assuming  the  purple.    He  remonstrated' 
with  the  conspirators,  but  their  resolution  was  formed,  and  at 
the  age  of  fourscore,  he  was  forced  to  appear  in  a  character, 
afler  which  he  had  never  aspired^    They  associated  witi\  him 
to  alleviate  his  cares,  the  younger  Gordian,  a  man  of  volup* 
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tuous  hahils,  but  who  was  of  a  mild  disposition,  and  altaclietl 
to  letters,  A  library  of  sisty  thousand  volumes,  bequeathed 
him  by  his  tutor,  Serenua  Sammonicus,  gave  him  reputation 
in  the  literary  world,  which  he  maintained  by  writing  both  in 
prose  and  verse.  This  young  man  had  been  elevated  to  the 
oflSce  of  qiiajstor  by  the  despicable  Heliogabalus  ;  nevertheless, 
U»e  confidence  placed  in  his  integrity,  and  knowledge  of  the 
laws,  by  Alexander,  who  created  him  prefect  of  Rome,  and 
(rho  always  paid  great  deference  to  his  advice,  was  much  in  his 

Eise.  He  shared  in  the  elevation  of  his  father,  and  they  were 
lared  joint  emperors.  The  Gordians  removed  to  Carthage, 
whence  tney  sent  letters  to  Rome,  announcing  their  election. 
Maximinus  was  at  the  time  absent,  and  the  senate  willingly 
ranctioned  the  choice  of  the  Africans,  and  declared  Maximinus 
a  public  enemy.  In  the  mean  time,  a  change  took  place  in 
Africa,  which  annulled  all  their  projects.  Capelianus,  gover- 
nor of  Mauritania,  wlio  had  been  always  upon  ill  terms  with 
Oontian,  assembled  a  body  of  veterans,  declared  for  the  reign- 
■ig  emperor,  and  marched  to  Carthage,  The  yoimger  Gor- 
di^n  sallied  out  to  oppose  him  with  his  guards,  but  he  was 
Boon  defeated  and  slain,  Capelianus  entered  the  city,  which 
9o  much  alarmed  the  elder  Gordian,  that  to  prevent  his  falling 
inlo  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  he  strangled  himself  in  his  apart- 
ment with  his  girdle.  This  event  happened  in  June,  A.D.^7, 
only  six  weeks  after  his  assuming  the  office  of  emperor,       ■,)^ 

GORDIAN  H.,  simamed  Africanus,  theson  of  Gordia>,J. 
and  Annia  Orestille,  the  grand -daughter  of  the  emperor  R^^ir  is 
Antoninus,  was,  like  his  father,  very  learned  and  liberal.  le 
waa  made  consul  by  the  emperor  Alexander,  and  afterw  ^ds 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  empire,  but  slain  in  figh.^ig 
against  the  partisans' of  Maximinus,  A.  D.  337. 

M.  CLAUDIUS  MAXIMUS  PUPIENUS,  a  man  of  an 
obscure  family,  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  who,  by  his  merit, 
raised  himself  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  Roman  armies ;  and 
became  successively  a  pnetor,  consul,  prefect  of  Rome,  and  a 
governor  of  a  province.  On  the  death  of  Gordian  I,  and  IT., 
be  was  elected  emperor  along  with  Balbinus  by  the  senate, 
who  paid  hun  the  compliment,  that  they  knew  none  more  wor- 
thy ;  but  his  colleague  and  he  disagreeing,  the  prsctorian  guards 
murdered  them  both,  A.  D.  238.  He  is  celebrated  by  histo- 
rians as  the  friend  of  justice,  moderation,  and  clemency. 

DECIMUS  CMhWS  BALBINUS,  emperor  of  Rome, 
■  was  elected  by  the  senate,  A.  D.  237,  but  was  massacred 
along  with  his  colleague,  by  the  soldiers,  who  were  unwOling 
that  the  emperors  should  be  elected  only  by  the  senators,  Thb 
prince  was  eloquent,  and  a  tolerable  poet. 
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PERSIA. 

ARTAXERXES,  a  common  soldier  of  Persia,  who  killed 
Artabanus,  in  A.D.  228,  and  erected  Persia  again  into  akingdcmi^ 
which  had  been  extinct  since  the  death  of  Darius.  Severus^ 
the  Roman  emperor,  conquered  him,  and  obliged  him  to  re- 
main within  his  kingdom. 

ARTAXERXES  BEBEGAN,  or  ARDSHIR,  the  first 
king  of  Persia,  of  the  race  of  Sassanides^  was  the  son  of  a 
shepherd ;  but  his  grandfather  by  the  mother's  side  being  go- 
vernor of  a  province,  he  received  a  good  education,  and  was 
introduced  at  the  court  of  Ardavan.  On  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father he  solicited  the  government,  but  being  refused,  he  re- 
tired to  Persia  Proper,  where  he  excited  the  people  to  revolt 
He  defeated  and  slew  Ardavan  and  his  son,  on  which  he  a»- 
sumed  the  title  of  king  of  kinss.  He  made  great  conquests^ 
and  regulated  the  affairs  of  his  Kingdom  with  wisdom,  restrain- 
ing the  power  of  the  nobles  within  proper  limits,  and  minister- 
ing justice  to  all  his  subjects.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Ar- 
davan who  attempted  to  poison  him,  for  which  she  was  sen- 
tenced to  death.  The  officer,  however,  to  whom  the  execu- 
tion was  committed,  concealed  the  queen,  who  was  in  a  state 
of  pregnancy.  The  secret  bdng  dCscovered  to  the  kin^,  he 
applauded  me  conduct  of  the  officer,  and  acknowledged  the 
chud  as  his  heir«    Ardshir  died  A.  D.  240. 


BRITAIN. 

DECIMUS  CLODIUS  ALBINUS,  was  bom  at  Adni- 

metum.  He  obtained  the  command  in  Briton,  and  was  conaol 
in  A.D.  194,  with  Severus,  who  having  hired  assassins  to  murder 
him,  Albinus  in  revenffe  assumed  the  title  of  emperor.  The 
two  rivals  met  in  Gam,  and  after  a  bloodv  engagement,  the 
army  of  Albinus  was  defeated  and  himself  slain.  A*  D.  197. 

CQILUS  L,  king  of  the  south  Britons,  succeeded  his  father 
Marius,  A.  D.  1^.  He  was  educated  at  Rome,  and  was  iimdi 
esteemed  by  the  Romans.  He  built  Colchester,  and  died  in 
A.  D.  170. 

LUCIUS,  the  first  king  of  South  Britain,  succeeded  his  &- 
ther  Coilus  I.,  A.  D.  170,  and  died  in  181.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  Christian  king  in  the  world. 
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SCOTLANU. 

CON  ARUS,  king  of  Scodand,  succeeded  his  father  Mogal^ 
hu,  A.  Di.  140.  He  was  deposed  and  died  in  prison,  A.  D. 
163. 

ETHOD  or  EXHODIUS  I.,  succeeded  his  cousui  Gonaras' 
on  the  Scottish  tlirone.  He  proved  a  good  monarch,  and  vav 
successful  in  several  battles  against  the  Romans,  under  Vict(H 
rinus,  Trebcllius,  and  Pertinax;  yet  he  was  treacherously^ 
murdered  by  a  harper,  after  a  reign  of  thirty -three  years, 

SATilAEL,  king  of  Scotland,  brother  of  Ethodius,  sno-- 
ceeded  him,  but  becoming  tyrannical,  he  was  killed  in  his  fourth' 
year,  A.  D.  199. 

DONALD  1.,  king  of  Scotland,  succeeded  his  brodier  Sa*- 
tr&el,  A.  D.  I£)9.  During  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  the  Scot>' 
made  great  opposition  to  the  Romans,  who  were  in  posseseion' 
of  part  of  the  country.  The  Scots  having  passed  toe  barrier,' 
which  had  been  first  formed  by  Agi-ieola,  and  Jifterwardi  re- 
paired by  the  pro-prsetor  Lollais  Urbius,  put  all  the  Romangi 
that  fell  into  their  hands  to  the  sword.  The  emperor  Con**' 
modus,  however,  despatched  Ulpius  Marcollus,  a  general  oP 
caaaununate  abilities,  who  repulsed  the  Scots  with  great 
■bitter.  The  Roman  forces  being  withdrawn,  the  Scotft' 
renewed  the^  depredationa  with  such  success,  that  the  etape^ 
TOT  Sevems  detemuned  to  go  in  person  and  quell  these  ttott- 
blesome  eoeniieg.  In  this  expedition  the  Romans  lost  50,000< 
mea,  but  they  penetrated  to  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  finally  compelled  Donald  and  his  troops  to  yield  up 
their  arms.  Sevenia  retiring,  left  his  son,  Caracalla,  regent  in' 
lus  absence,  whose  brutal  conduct  provoked  the  Scots  again' 
taarms.  Sevems  again  took  the  fi^d,  with  a  design  to  extir-- 
pate  the  whote  nation ;  for  he  gave  orders  to  his  soldiers  "  not 
to  spare  even  the  child  in  the  mother's  womb."  But  his  sud- 
den death  put  a  stop  to  the  execution  of  his  revenge,  on  which 
Caracalla  ratified  a  peace  with  Donald.  This  king  died  A.  D; 
HO,  is  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign.  Ddnold  was  the  first - 
Christian  king  of  Scodand.  He  also  first  coined  gold  and  sU-i 
ver,  and  amassed  great  riches. 

ETHODIUS  11.,  succeeded  DonaM  I.,  as  king  of  Scot- ' 
land.  He  acted  ^tyrannicallyi  aad  was  killed  by  his  guards, 
A.  D.  281. 

FINGAL,  the  distiDguished  hero,  whose  erploits  uid  cha-' 
ranter  are  so  charmingly  pourtrayed  in  the  fascinating  poemst^' 
Ouian,  who,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  advanced  agunst ' 
their  existenee  in  the  Gaehc  language,  from  which  they  are  pro- 
leiKdly'tniulated,  was  a  real  personage,  a  famous  warrior,  and 
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renowned  prince.  The  controversy  respecting  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  originals,  was  at  one  time  as  long  and  as  ably  de- 
fended by  the  partisans  on  each  side  of  the  Question,  as  that  on 
the  subject  respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  epistles  of  Pha« 
ktris,  by  the  critics  of  the  day,  under  tnose  able  leaders  in  cob- 
troversy,  Boyle  and  Bentley.  What  was  the  &mily  name  of 
this  supposed  fictitious  hero  of  romance — ^but,  really^  the  gal-^ 
lant  defender  of  his  country  from  Roman  subjugafioni  does  not 
appear  on  the  face  of  history — for  in  that  early  period  it  not 
unfrequently  happened,  the  real  name  was  sunk  in  the  oflkial 
designation  or  honorial  title.  He  was  the  son  of  Comhal,  'die 
grandson  of  Truthal,  and  the  great  grandson  of  Tremttior,  aD 
Caledonian  princes  of  great  militaiy  reputation,  during  die 
severe  struggles  which  tne  Celtic  tribes  held  with  the  invadew 
of  Britain.  He  was  king  of  Morven,  a  country  to  the  north  of 
the  river  Tay,  supposed  by  some  to  have  had  for  its  southern 
boundaiy  the  Caledonian  forest;  and,  by  others,  to  have  ex* 
tended  farther  southward  into  part  of  the  Roman  province  of' 
Valentia ;  it  doubtless,  from  the  best  authorities,  comprised  die 
whole  of  the  northern  and  western  islands,  inclusive  of  the  He- 
brides, or  western  isles.  His  principal  residence  was  at  Sebna,  in' 
the  vicinity  of  Glenco,  county  of  Moray,  supposed  to  be  the 
Cona  celebrated  by  Ossian. 

After  the  Romans  had  over-run  the  country  of  die  Picts, 
and  given  to  that  part  of  the  island  to  the  north  of  their  province 
Valentia,  the  name  of  Caledonia,  as  the  country  next  to  be  sub** 
dued,  and  penetrated  part  of  the  Highlands  with  an  army  un- 
der Lollius  ;  they  were  repulsed  and  beaten  back  behind  die 
frontier  wall,  erected  at  the  command  of  Severus,  by  the  sa- ' 
perior  prowess  and  valour  of  the  troops  under  Comhal.  On 
this  occasion,  the  exploits  performed  by  the  son  of  that  prince^ 
evinced  he  was  equally  qualified  by  talents,  as  descent,  to  be 
the  antagonist  of  a  Roman  emperor,  and  the  hero  of  Ossian. 
Severus  then  determined  to  conduct  the  war  in  person  through 
North  Britain,  to  expunge  the  disgrace  of  his  defeated  lemons, 
under  Lollius,  and  revenue  the  severities  inflicted  on  his  troops 
by  the  enraged  natives.  He  passed  the  two  walls  for  these  pur- 
poses, with  the  collected  force  of  his  empire  in  Britain^  ana  en- 
tered with  a  spuit  of  vengeance,  a,nd  reiterated  menaces  of  ex- 
tirpation,  on  the  district  ot  Caledonia.  At  that  period  the  prince^ 
denominated  Fingal,  was  at  the  head  of  the  umted  Britbh  forces 
in  the  north,  the  Vind-Galt  of  the  combined  army,  a  station  or  of^ 
fice  similar  to  that  of  the  Pendragon  among  the  western  Briton% 
which  has  likewise  been  confounded  with  the  family  names,  and 
considered  a  personal  appellation.  The  haughty  and  emag^' 
emperor  was  met  by  the  undaunted  Fingal,  whose  troops,  wdl  - 
acquainted  vnth  die  defiles  and  passes  of  the  coontryi  hui^ 
upon  the  invader's  rear,  harassed  die  imperial  amy  in  te 
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Biidb,  adi      I «  )        01      ,         mi      at         r  turn 

vigonms  atti    CB,       1  in  f  di     r  me  e     ny  inu)        lioua 

lid  filial  axaowKUaea*     x  D  an<)  in        1  me  su* 

ittior  manflBuvriiig  of  the  r  ooia         y'  o]  ts,  the 

BoBMUM  ezwrienoed  the  j  ea        a  ao      to       obliged 

todeitroy  tbdr  sick  and  w<  ,  k      cney  snou     M  afive 

Bto  die  nandf  of  what  t       c  a  oub  • 

In  this  expedition  alone,  ace     ung  to  Ammianus     an     u 
they  loet  50,000  men,  and  were  constrained  to  ce  i      vic- 

Ivs  that  part  of  the  country  conquered  by  Lollius.    A     w 
As  Romansi  after  beinff  reinforced,  again  entered  t     coi      y 
onder  the  conunand  of  Caracalla,  who  was  comn        m     to 
oterminate  the  natives,  Flngal  met  the  Roman  general      that 
psrt^  now  the  county  of  Stirling,  the  latter  was  dei  < 

the  banks  of  the  Carron,  the  contested  dominions  given  up, 
die  Romans  obliged  to  reti  re  to  the  south  of  the  wall.    £xc 
me  of  these  contests,  in  v  lich,  through  a  protracted  warfii 
he  disfdayed  a  superior  prowess  and  undaunted  intrepidity,  J 
appears  to  have  conductc     also  naval  wars.    He  is  stated  to 
lum  made  firequent  voyag     :o  Scandinavia,  the  Orkneys,  and 
Iidandy  designated  by  Cssian,    as  Lochlin,   Inniflore,    and 
Uttin. 

**  The  character  of  Rngal,"  Dr.  Blair  observes,  *'  is  perhaps 
|)i6  most  perfect  that  was  ever  drawn  by  a  poet,  for  we  boldly 
d^  all  the  writers  of  antiquity  to  shew  us  any  hero  equal  to 
Imgal.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Ossian's  works  he  is  repre* 
sented  to  us  inidl  that  variety  of  Hghts  which  mve  the  full  dis- 
}Jay  of  a  character.  In  him  concur  almost  all  the  qualities  that 
can  enndble  human  nature,  that  can  make  us  admire  the  hero, 
or  love  the  man.  He  b  not  only  unconquerable  in  war,  but  he 
maketh  his  people  happy  by  his  wisdom  in  the  days  of  peace. 
He  is  truly  the  &ther  of  his  people.*' 


PHILOSOPHY. 

TYRIUS  MAXIMUS,  a  celebrated  philosopher  and  ele- 
gint  writer,  was  a  native  of  Tyre,  in  Plicenicia,  whence  he 
took  his  name.  According  to  some  writers,  he  came  to  Rome 
in  the  year  146,  where  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  gave  him 
■May  tokens  of  his  esteem,  and  placed  himself  under  his  in- 
•truction.  Maximus  appears  from  nis  writings,  to  have  adopted 
tiia  principles  of  the  Platonic  school,  with  some  tendency  to- 
VfvctiL  scepticism.  Forty-one  of  his  **  Dissertations'*  on  various 
l^iiloeophical  topics  are  still  extant,  and  display  the  most  cap- 
tivadng  powers  of  eloquence.  The  first  Latin  version  of  them 
Yu  published  at  .Basil,  by  Cosmo  Pozzi,  Archbishop  of  Flo- 
mce,  in  1519.  foUo ;  and  Henry  Stevens  first  printed  tSe  ori« 
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giiial  Greek,  at  Paris,  in  1557,  8vo.  to  which  he  added  Poni*i 
version,  with  numerous  alterations  and  corrections.  In  1607j 
the  learned  Daniel  Heinsius  pubfished  an  edition  of  them  al 
Leyden,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  8vo. ;  the  version  being  his  own 
and  illustrated  with  notes.  Of  this  edition  our  countrymaiii 
Dr.  John  Davies,  gave  a  new  impression  from  the  Cambridge 
press,  in  170S,  8vo.,  with  corrections,  additional  notes,  and 
two  useful  uidexes. 

LUCIUS  APULEIUS,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  universaBj 
known  by  his  performance  of  "  The  Golden  Ass.**  He  lived 
under  the  Antonines;  and  was  bom  at  Madaura,  a  Ronua 
colony  in  Africa.  He  studied  first  at  Carthage,  then  at  Athens 
and  afterwards  at  Rome,  where  he  learned  the  Latin  tongw 
without  the  help  of  a  master.  He  was  a  man  of  an  inquisitifi 
disposition,  especially  in  religious  matters ;  this  prompted  hia 
to  take  several  journeys,  and  to  enter  into  several  dinerent  so 
cieties  of  religion.  He  spent  his  whole  fortune  ahnost  in  tra 
veiling ;  so  that,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  when  he  was  about  h 
dedicate  himself  to  the  service  of  Osiris,  he  had  not  moneF 
enough  to  defray  the  expence  attending  the  ceremonies  of  th 
reception,  and  was  obliged  to  pawn  his  clothes  to  raise  th 
necessary  sum.  He  supported  himself  afterwards  by  pleadln 
causes ;  and  as  he  was  a  great  master  of  eloquence,  and  of* 
subtle  genius,  many  considerable  causes  were  trusted  to  hio 
But  he  availed  himself  more  by  a  good  marriage  than  by  hi; 
pleadings ;  a  widow  named  Pudentilla,  who  was  neither  youi^ 
nor  handsome,  but  wanted  a  husband,  and  was  very  rich,  tool 
a  great  fancy  to  him.  This  marriage  drew  upon  him  a  tron- 
blesome  law-suit.  The  lady's  relations,  pretending  he  made 
use  of  sorcery  to  gain  her  heart  and  money,  accused  him  o! 
being  a  magician  before  Claudius  Maximus,  proconsul  of  Africa 
Apuleius  was  imder  no  great  difficulty  of  making  his  defence 
As  Pudentilla  was  determined  from  considerations  of  her  health 
to  enter  upon  a  second  marriage,  even  before  she  had  seen  thi 
pretended  magician,  the  youth,  deportment,  pleasing  conver 
sation,  vivacity,  and  other  agreeable  equalities  of  Apuleius 
were  charms  sufficient  to  engage  her  heart.  He  had  tne  mos 
favourable  opportunities  of  gaining  her  friendship,  for  he  lodges 
some  time  in  her  house.  Pudentilla's  eldest  son,  having  a  grea 
friendship  for  him,  was  likewise  desirous  of  the  match,  and  a€ 
licited  him  in  favour  of  his  mother.  **  Do  you  make  a  wondei 
said  Apuleius,  in  his  defence,  that  a  woman  should  nnuer 
again  after  having  fived  a  widow  thirteen  years?  It  is  ,ma^ 
more  wonderful  she  did  not  marry  again  sooner.  Yon.  And 
that  magic  must  have  been  employed  to  prevail  with  a  widoi 
of  her  age,  to  marry  a  young  man,  on  the  contrary,  this  ver 
circmnstance  shows  how  little  occasion  there  was  for  magic 
H«  ofiered  to  prove,  by  his  marriage  contract,  that  he  got  no 
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Ifcing  of  Pudentilla  but  a  promiBe  of  a  very  moderate  sum,  id- 
case  be  survived  licr  and  she  left  hiin  children.  He  was  alidi 
lAIieed  to  make  such  confessions  in  court  as  Pudentilla  would 
gladly  have  excused.  He  said  she  was  neitlier  handsome  not< 
joun^,  nor  such  as  could  in  any  way  tempt  him  to  have  recourse- 
f)  enchantments;  iind  he  added,  that  Pontianua  her  son  pro^ 
poaed  the  marrying  of  his  mothor  to  him  oidy  as  a  burden,  and' 
the  action  of  a  Mend  and  jiliiloaopher.  He  also  took  notice  of 
many  inconveniences  whicli  attend  the  marrying  of  widows,  and 
spoke  highly  of  the  advantages  of  a  maid  above  a  widow.  "  A 
landsorae  virgin,"  said  he,  "  let  her  bo  ever  bo  poor,  is  abuiK 
^antly  portioned  j  she  brings  to  her  husband  a  heart  quite  new, 
togemer  with  the  flowers  and  first-fruits  of  her  beauty.  It  i» 
with  great  reason  that  all  liusbands  set  so  great  a  value  upoft 
the  flower  of  virginity ;  all  the  other  goods  wliicli  a  woman 
brings  hoi'  husband  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  he  may  retua* 
tbem  again,  if  he  has  a  mind  to  be  under  no  obligation  to  her( 
iax  alone  cannot  be  rcstoreiV,  It  remains  in  the  possession  of 
tbe  first  husband.  If  you  marry  a  widow,  and  ^hc  leaves  you^ 
slie  carries  away  all  that  she  brought  you."  The  apology  M 
«tQI  extant,  and  is  reckoned  a  master-piece.  Apuleius  was 
iUefatigable  in  his  studies,  and  composed  several  books  id 
wne  and  prose ;  but  most  of  them  are  lost.  He  took  great 
pleusare  in  declaiming,  and  was  heard  generally  wiLli  greaf 
aptilause.  When  he  declaimed  at  GSoa,  the  audience  cried 
out  witli  one  voice,  that  they  ought  to  confer  upon  him  th« 
Iwnour  of  citizen.  The  citizens  of  Carthage  heard  liim  with 
great  satisfaction,  and'  erected  a  statue  to  himj  ami  severel 
odicr  cities  did  him  the  sUmo  honour.  Several  critics  havd 
imbliibed  notes  on  Apuleius's  Golden  Ass,  and  there  have- 
wta  translations  of  it  into  different  languages.  His  works 
«erejirint«d  at  Paris,  in  1688,  3  vols.  -Wo. 

APOLLONIUS,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  a  native  of  Chalcia, 
ukI  preceptor  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurclius.  When  the 
onporor  Antoninus  Pius  was  informed  of  liis  arrival  in  Rome,- 
lutent  to  him,  that  he  expected  him  with  impatience.  Apol' 
Itaiua,  who  united  the  ruueness  of  a  pedant  with  the  pride  of 
•8ioic,  returned  for  answer,  that  it  was  the  place  of  the  scholar 
l«  time  to  the  master,  not  the  master  to  the  scliolar.  Antoni-' 
'•m  urbanely  replied,  that  he  was  eurprized  Apoltonius  should 
M'  it  further  from  his  lodgings  to  the  palace  than  he  had' 
'^Wid  it  from  Cbalcis  to  Rome,  and  sent  Marcus  Aurelius  to 
WpToud  philosopher. 

DiOGNETUS,  a  philosopher,  who  instructed  MafcusAu* 
wu  in  philosophy  aad  in  writing  dialogues. 

CRKsCENS,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  wlio  wrote  some  infa- 
''oai  caluumies  against  the  Christians,  and  was  answered  \>f 
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JuBtiiif  for  whkh  Crescens  prevailed  with  the  magifitrates  tc 
put  him  to  death. 

ATHENAGORASy  an  Athenian  philosopher,  was  eqtiall] 
remarkable  for  his  zeal  for  Christianity,  and  his  fipreat  leaniing 
as  appears  from  the  Apology  which  he  addressed  to  the  empe 
rors  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  Lucius  Commodus ;  as  wdl  m 
from  another  work,  still  extant,  upon  the  Resurrection.  Thq 
are  both  written  in  a  style  trmv  Attic.  These  pieces  wen 
printed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  C5xford,  in  1706,  Svo. 

ASPASIRUS,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  whose  commento 
ries  on  different  subjects  were  highly  valued. 

PRAXEAS,  a  philosopher  of  Fhrygia,  in  Asia,  who  wai 
also  the  founder  and  leader  of  another  sect  called  Patripassiaos 
if  they  were  not  the  same  under  different  names. 

PANTiENUS,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Sicfly 
and  president  of  the  school  at  Alexandria,  in  the  reign  of  Com 
modus.  He  was  a  Christian,  and  employed  in  the  converskn 
of  the  Ethiopians.  On  his  return  to  Alexandria,  he  employee 
himseU*  in  writing  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures^  which  am 
lost. 

NU])(£NIUS,  a  Greek  phOosopher,  was  a  native  of  Apa 
mea,  in  Syria,  and  followed  the  opinions  of  Pythagoras  anc 
Plato ;  but  he  charged  the  latter  philosopher  with  havm^  stokaa 
without  acknowle(^[ment,  from  the  works  of  the  Jevosn  leeis 
lator,  and  therefore  called  him,  "  Moses  speaking  Grew.' 
There  are  fragments  of  Numenius  extant. 

ARRIAN,  a  philosopher  of  Nicomedia,  priest  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine,  and  disciple  of  Epictetus,  called  a  second  Xeno- 
phon  from  the  elegance  and  sweetness  of  his  diction,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  his  acquaintance  with  military  and  political  Hfe. 
He  flourished  about  A.  D.  140.  He  is  said  to  have  bt^Q  pre- 
ceptor to  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  this  is  rendered  probable  bj 
the  fiu^t  that  Arrian  rose  to  the  highest  dignities  at  Rome.  B^ 
aides  his  dissertations  on  Epictetus,  he  wrote  the  historv  ol 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  seven  books ;  and  an  account  ox  hit 
voyage  round  ihe  Euxine  sea.  To  him  also  are  ascribed  a  txem 
Use  on  Tactics,  and  the  Periplus  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  otha 
works,  which  are,  however,  of  doubtful  authori^.  The  besl 
editions  of  Arrian  are,  that  of  Gronovius,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Lejfdeii 
1704,  foUo ;  of  Raphelius,  Amstel,  8vo.  1757;  and  of  Scmnd 
der,  Leipsic,  8vo.  1798.  The  Expedition  of  Alexander  wai 
translated  into  English  by  Rooke,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  and  Dr.  Vinceiii 
has  defended  the  account  of  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  in  his  da^ 
borate  work  upon  oriental  geography. 

CELSUS,  an  Epicurean  philosopher.  He  wrote  a  wcnl 
aflainst  the  Christians,  entitled  "  The  True  IKscourse,**  to 
which  Origen,  at  the  desire  of  Ambrose  his  f  iend^  wrote  a 
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learned  answer.  It  appears  from  Origen,  that  Celsue  promised 
another  work,  "  On  the  Life  to  be  led  by  those  who  meant  to 
follow  the  Rules  of  Philosophy."  A  piece  "against  Magic,"  is 
ascribed  to  him,  both  by  Origen  and  Lucian.  The  latter  was  a 
particular  friend  of  Celsus,  and  dedicates  to  him  his  account  of 
the  impostor  Alexander,  in  hb  dialogue  entitled  "  Paeudo- 
mantis. ' 

ALCINOUS,  a  Platonic  pliilosopher,  who  wrote  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Philosophy  of  Plato,  which  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Stanley. 

PEREGRINUS,  surnamed  PROTEUS,  a  Cynic  philoso- 
pher, was  a  native  of  Parium  in  Pontus.  If  we  are  to  credit 
the  account  which  Lucian  has  given  of  him,  his  conduct  in  early 
life  was  extremely  profligate.  Being  obliged  to  fly  from  his 
country,  he  went  to  Palestine,  where  he  made  profession  of 
Christianity,  and  gained  some  credit  with  the  Christians  by  his 
firmness  in  submitting  to  imprisonment  under  Trajan's  perae- 
cution,  sooner  than  renounce  his  avowed  principles.  During 
his  confinement,  lie  was  visited  by  the  deputies  from  the 
churches  of  Asia,  who  administered  to  him  assistance  suited  to 
his  wants  and  sufferings,  and  in  the  character  of  a  persecuted 
believer,  he  contrived  to  amass  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
At  length  he  was  set  at  liberty,  by  the  governor  of  Syria,  who 
was  a  lover  of  philosophy,  and  admired  the  contempt  of  death 
which  Peregrinua  displayed.  Upon  his  return  to  Pa,rium,  he 
acquired  reputation  in  the  character  of  a  disinterested  philoso- 
pher. By  the  charity  of  the  Christians,  whom  he  continued 
to  deceive,  he  was  furnished  with  all  necessary  supplies,  till, 
bving  been  detected  in  the  commission  of  some  crime,  he  was 
dismissed  their  society,  and  fell  into  indigence.  He  now  en- 
<leavoured  to  recover  the  possession  of  his  estates  from  the  city, 
but  failing  m  the  attempt,  he  went  into  Egypt.  Here,  in  the 
character  of  a  mendicant  Cynic,  he  practised  the  most  extrava- 
gant exploits  of  fanaticism,  in  order  to  show  hiscontempt  for  the 
opinions  of  the  world.  From  Egypt  he  went  into  Italy,  where 
he  beha-ved  extremely  ill,  so  that  ne  was  driven  away  by  the 
government.  Passing  over  into  Greece  he  attracted  the  admi- 
i^tion  of  the  crowd  at  Athens,  by  the  severity  of  his  cynical 
manners,  and  the  lectures  which  he  delivered.  Finding  their 
enthusiasm  in  his  favour  becoming  less  ardent,  he  determined 
to  procure  an  immortal  name  by  burning  himaclif  at  the  Olympic 
^mes,  in  imitation  of  Hercules.  His  design  he  announced 
throughout  tlic  whole  of  Greece,  and  at  the  appointed  time, 
■Went  to  Olympia,  where,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of 
spectators,  he  raised  a  funeral  pile,  and  devoted  himself  to  a 
Voluntary  death.  Such  is  the  account  given  of  Peregrinus  by 
Lucian,  but  Aulas  Gellius  speaks  of  him  as  a  philosopher  of 
T«pulation  at  Athens,  who  was  adinired  for  his  constancy,  and 


]E}i]sebiii0  )ie  committed  ihimself  to  t  ^»  A.  D.  168. 

i^OTAJViON  pr  POTAMO,  a  pau r-^- '  ^**  AlewiWft 

He  kept  a  mkldle  course  between  the  scepticism  of  the  Pya^ 
hoBians  and  the  presumption  of  the  Dogmatists;  bi^t  aUBcbfii 
hioDUself  to  none  of  the  schools  of  philosophy  of  1^  time.  Hi 
was  the  first  projector  of  the  Eleatic  sect ;  for  though  that  niad< 
qi  philosophizing  had  been  pretty  common  before,  he  wi»  the 
i^rst  that  attempted  to  institute  a  new  sect  on  this  prindi^e. 
tMogenes  Laertius  relates,  that  not  long  before  he  wrote. hw 
^^  laves  of  the  Philosophers/'  an  Eleatic  sect  had  been  introduc< 
ed  by  Potamoof  Alexandria,  who  selected  tenets  fromevery  for 
mer  sect.  The  time  when  Potamo  flourished^  is  uncertain^  but 
k  |s  probable,  ^om  the  account  of  Laertius,  that  he  begw  fav 

about  the  close  of  the  second  century. 


POETRY. 

OPPIAN,  a  poet  and  granunarian  of  Amazarba  in  CiUda 
in  this  century.  He  composed  a  poem  on  hunting  and  a^ 
other  on  fishuig,  entitled  ^^  Halieutics,"  for  which  Antoniui 
Caracalla  gave  him  as  many  golden  crowns  as  there  were  veiraei 
in  his  poems ;  they  were  hence  called  Oppian's  Golden  Verses 
He  died  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  rites  wen 
executed  with  great  magnificence  at  the  public  expence.  Hi 
pitiaens  erected  a  statue  in  honour  of  him,  with  tliis  mscription 

Oppian,  I  was  beloved  by  every  Muse, 
But  now,  alas !  die  cruel  Fates  refuse 
A  longer  life,  they  cut  me  off  yet  young, 
And  end  my  life,  and  so  conclude  my  song. 

Could  death  have  staid  his  hand  till  time  had  brought 
Maturcr  judgment,  and  perfection  wrought, 
I  should  have  soar'd  with  an  uncommon  flight. 
Above  the  race  of  men,  and  reach'd  a  nobler  height. 

The  best  edition  of  his  Halieutics  is  that  of  Rittenshusius 
1597,  8vo.  There  is  an  English  translation  by  Jones^  anc 
others,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1722,  8vo. 

OSSIAN,  a  celebrated  Celtic  poet,  of  whom  littie  else  h 
known  than  what  is  contained  in  those  of  his  poems  which  wen 
collected,  translated,  and  published  by  Mr.  Macpherson.  Hi 
was  the  son  of  Fingal,  who  is  said  to  have  commanded  the  Ca 
ledonians  during  the  invasion  of  Severus.  It  appears  firom  hi 
poems^  that  in  one  of  his  early  expeditions  to  Ireland,  Ossiai 
bad  fallen  in  love  with  and  married  EviraUinj  da^ghter  U 
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Brantio,  petty  king  of  Lego.  This  Eviralliii  brought  him  his 
aon  Oscar,  whose  exploits  he  celebrated  in  many  of  his  poems, 
and  whose  deatli  he  laments  in  the  ilret  book  of  Temora. 
Evirailin  died  some  time  before  Oscar,  who  seema  to  have  been 
her  only  child ;  and  Ossian  did  not  marry  afterwards  ;  so  that 
hie  prosperity  ended  in  the  death  of  Oscar ;  who  seems  to  have 
died  as  he  was  about  to  be  married  to  Malvina,  the  daughter 
of  Toscar.  This  celebrated  maid  remained  with  lier  intended 
fethep-in-law  while  slie  lived,  and  paid  liim  every  attention 
which  his  age  demanded.  It  is  not  certain  at  what  age  OEsian 
died ;  but  from  his  having  been  long  blind  in  years,  and  from 
&s  many  contrasts  between  his  present  and  past  situations,  in 
poems  composed,  as  it  would  appear,  at  a  considerable  distanco 
of  time  from  each  other,  it  is  most  likely  that  he  lived  to  an  ex- 
treme old  age.  The  current  tradition  is,  that  he  died  in  the 
house  of  a  Culdee,  called  tlie  Son  of  Alpin,  with  whom  he  is 
lud  to  have  held  several  conferences  about  tlie  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  The  principal  residence  of  Ossian  was  in  the 
v«le  of  Cono,  now  Glcnco,  in  Argyleshire.  His  poems  relate 
rainy  of  his  expeditions  to  Ireland,  Scandinavia,  Clyde,  and 
Tweed  or  Tuetlia.  His  exploits  on  these  occasions,  afrcr 
making  a  large  allowance  for  poetical  exaggeration,  show  lum 
to  have  been  no  less  a  warrior  than  a  poet.  It  must  not  be  con- 
oeiled  that  the  authenticity  of  these  particulars  lias  been  dis- 
puted by  men  of  the  highest  literary  eminence ;  j«nl  much  con- 
ttoversy  has  arisen  on  the  subject.  The  following  is  given,  hy 
the  editors  of  the  Perthensis,  as  the  dying  sentiments  of  a,  man 
eminently  qualified  to  judge  of  the  question  in  dispute.  Ex- 
tnct  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hugh  Blair  to  Mr.  William  Morison, 
bookseller,  Perth,  dated  Summerjield,  7l/t  Oct.  1800,  "  That 
Mr.  M'Pherson  may  not  have  given  an  exact  and  scrupulous 
translation  of  all  these  poems,  that  he  may  have  joined  scattered 
jwces  into  one,  and  have  omitted  some  pieces  that  were  in  the 
original,  is  what  I  never  called  in  question.  But  that  they  are 
feally  and  truly  in  the  substance  of  them  genuine,  original,  and 
ancient  Gaelic  songs,  well  known  to  many  natives  of  the  High- 
lands, is  what,  from  innmnerable  circumstances  which  I  had  ac- 
cess to  trace,  I  am  fully  convinced  and  as  certain  of,  as  I  can 
l>e  of  any  thing  under  the  sun." 


LITERATURE. 

JULIUS  POLLUX,  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  who  was 
TwWi  at  Naucrates  in  Egypt,  and  flourished  under  Commodus. 
^UeWas  educated  under  the  Sophists,  and  niade  great  progress 
In  grammatical  and  critical  learning.  He  taught  rhetoric  at 
AnGmi,  ond.became  bo  famous,  Uiat  he  was  iOMs  preceptor  to 
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Commodus.  He  drew  up  for  hb  use  an  (EnamoiUeam,  m 
Greek  Vocabularyi  dividra  into  ten  books.  It  is  extant,  and 
contains  a  vast  variety  of  synonymous  words  and  phrases,  ranged 
under  the  general  classes  of  things.  It  was  intended  to  fiusifi* 
tate  tibe  knowledge  of  the  Ghreek  language  to  the  younjo;  prinoe  | 
and  it  is  still  very  useful  to  all  who  wiw  to  be  pertect  in  k^ 
The  first  edition  was  printed  at  Venice  by  Aldus  in  IfiQS,  and 
a  Latin  version  was  afterwards  made  and  published  vrith  ft; 
but  there  was  no  correct  and  handsome  edition  till  that  of  Am* 
sterdam,  1706,  in  folio,  by  Lederlinus  and  Hemsterhuains. 
Lederlinus  went  through  the  first  seven  books,  correctimr  t^ 
text  and  version,  and  subjoining  his  own  with  the  notes  of  Sal* 
masius.  Is.  Vossius,  Valesius,  and  of  Kuhnius,  whose,  scholar 
he  had  been,  and  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  professorship  oC 
the  oriental  languages  in  the  university  of  Straaburg.  Uem- 
sterhusius  continued  the  same  method  in  the  three  last  bodka* 
Pollux  wrote  many  other  things,  none  of  which  remain.  Ha 
died  aged  58. 

FLAVIUS  PHILOSTRATUS,  an  ancient  Greek  author^ 
who  flourished  between  A.  D.  190  and  224f.    He  wrote  ^  The 
Life  of  ApoUonius  Tyanseus/  and  some  other  tracts  are  extanU 
Eusebius  calls  him  an  Athenian,  because  he  taught  at  Athens  § 
but  Eunapius  and  Suidas  always  speak  of  him  as  a  Lemnian  ; 
and  he  himself  hints  as  much  in  nis  life  of  ApoUonius.    Ha 
frequented  the  schools  of  the  Sophists,  particularly  Damiamua  of 
Ephesus,  Proclus  Naucratitas,  and  Hippodromus  of  T<ariasa, 
He  was  one  of  those  learned  men  whom  the  philosophic  em- 
press Julia  Augusta,  wife  of  Severus,  had  continually  about 
her.    By  her  command  he  wrote  the  life  of  ApoUonius,  aa  he 
himself  informs  us.    Suidas  and  Hesychius  say  that  he  was  m 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  first  at  Athens,  and  then  at  Rome,  firom  die 
reign  of  Severus  to  that  of  Philip,  who  obtained  the  empire  in 
S44.    Philo8tratus*s  life  of  ApoUonius  has  erroneously  been  at» 
tributed  to  Lucian,  because  it  has  been  printed  with  some  of 
that  author's  pieces.    Philostratus  endeavours,  as  Cyril  ob* 
serves,  to  represent  ApoUonius  as  a  wonderful  and  extraordi- 
nary  person.    The  sophistical  and  affected  style  of  PhUostrif- 
tus,  the  sources  whence  his  materials  have  been  drawn,  and  the 
absurdities  and  contradictions  with  which  he  abounds,  plainly 
show  his  history  to  be  nothing  but  a  coUection  of  fables.    Ifia 
works,  however,  have  engaged  die  attention  of  cridcs  of  die  firal 
class.    A  translation  into  English  was  published  by  Blount. 
A  verjr  exact  and  beautiful  one  was  published  at  Leipsic,  1709, 
in  folio,  by  Olearius,  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin.    At  the 
end  of  ApoUonius's  Life,  there  are  ninety-five  letters  which  ge 
under  his  name.    They  are  not,  however,  h  ^'  ved  to  be  hia$ 
the  style  being  verv  affected,  and  they  bear  au  u  i  marks  of  e 
forgei^.    Some  of  them,  diough  it  is  not  easy  bo  49tfftmm 
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^iUdhf  wen  wiikleii  by  hii  nepliew,  as  were  alto  the  last  eidh- 
teen  m  the  bodk  of  imaffes.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  tide 
nnsnot  PkUoHraH,  but  l^kihiiraiarum  qua  stmer  suni  omma* 

TTTUS  CASTRITIUS.  He  taught  rhetonc  at  Rome  wilk 
neater  reputation  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Aulas  Gel* 
wiS|  who  was  his  scholari  greatly  praises  hun. 

JMIAJS  OELLIUS,  called  also  by  some  writers  AgelBns,  j| 
learned  Roman  grammarian  and  critic,  flourished  at  Rome,  his 
ntife  cityi  under  the  Emperors  Adrian  and  Antoninus  Piu% 
and  died  at  the  bep^inning  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  An- 
tooinns.  He  studied  jmmmar  under  Sulpicius  ApoDinaris,  and 
rhetoric  under  Titus  Castritius  and  Antonius  Juhanus.  In  hia 
youth  he  risited  Athens,  and  eqoyed  the  society  of  many  learned 
meOf  particulariy  Calvisius  Taurus,  Peregrmus  Proteus,  nxA 
Herodes  Atticus.  To  gratify  a  laudable  curiosity,  and  to  gA* 
iect  literary  and  pliflosophical  information,  he  traveDed  throi^^ 
a  great  part  of  Ureece.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law,  and  was  appointed 
a  judge.  He  was  conversant  with  the  ancient  writers  on  (he 
Roman  law,  and  ranked  among  his  firiends  many  respectable 
kwvers  of  his  own  time.  ^  The  finequent  citations  which  are' 
made  from  his  work  by  writers  on  lloman  law  render  it  pro- 
bable, that  he  possessed  a  considerable  share  ofprofessionai  re- 
potation.  The  *^  Noctes  Atticae"  of  Aulus  Gellius  may  be 
justly  allowed  a  respectable  place  among  the  treasures  of  anti- 
quity. The  author,  as  he  hhnself  informs  us  in  his  preface^ 
gave  the  name  of  *^  Attic  Niffhts*'  to  his  work,  from  the  circum* 
stance  that  a  great  part  of  it  was  written  while  he  resided  in 
Athens,  and  furnished  an  amusing  occupation  for  many  long 
winter  evenings.  His  object  was,  to  provide  his  children  as 
weD  as  himself  with  that  kind  of  entertainment  with  which  they 
might  properly  relax  and  indulge  themselves  in  the  intervals  ai 
more  important  business.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  col- 
lection wasmade^  its  contents  are  necessarily  miscellaneous,  and 
of  unequal  value.  ^^  Whatever  book,"  says  he,  ^*  came  into  my 
hind,  whether  it  was  Greek  or  Latin,  or  whatever  I  heard,  that 
was  either  worthy  of  being  recorded,  or  agreeable  to  my  fancy, 
I  wrote  down  without  distmction  and  without  order.*'  These 
nmrntes  become  the  basis  of  this  work,  in  which  the  author 
takes  up  his  collections  in  the  same  accidental  arrangement  in 
which  tnev  were  made,  and  comments  upon  them.  The  work 
consists  of  a  vast  varie^  of  critical  observations  upon  authors  of 
historical  and  biographical  anecdotes,  with  reflections  of  brief 
disctissions  on  various  topics,  grammatical,  antiquarian,  moral, 
philosophical,  physical,  &c.  amonff  which,  if  many  things  be 
tmisl,  or  uninteresting,  there  is  also  much  amusing  informa- 
tion, and  many  insemous  observations ;  it  is  particmarly  valu- 
aUe,  as  a  large  coUcction  of  fragments  of  ancient  autfaqrSi  not 
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dbtfrhete  to  be  found.  A  very  elegant  ti  latioki  of'  dm 
kmusing,  but  in  many  parts  obscure  and  diflic  ;  andHMr,  widi 
usefid  notes,  was  given  in  Englishi  in  three  volumesj  8vo.  by  Mr. 
Beloe,  in  1795. 

CLAUDIUS  JULIAN,  bom  at  Prasneste  in  Italy,  taught 
rhetoric  in  Romci  under  Alexander  Severus.  He  was  sumam- 
ed  Honeymouth,  on  account  of  the  sweetness  of  his  style,  and 
entitled  Sophist,  an  appellation  in  his  days  given  only  to  men  of 
learning  and  wisdom.  He  loved  retirement,  and  studied  Plato^ 
Aristotle,  Isocrates,  Plutarch,  &c. ;  and,  though  a  Roman,  ga^e 
the  preference  to  the  Greek  authors.  His  Various  History  ia  a 
curious  collection  of  anecdotes,  the  best  editions  of  which  axe, 
that  of  Perizonius,  in  1701,  and  that  by  Gronovius  in  I73K 
His  History  of  Animals  is  also  valuable.  His  woriu  w^re  od^ 
lected  and  published  by  Gesner  at  Zurich,  in  1556. 

HERODES  ATTICUS,  a  celebrated  actor,  was  bom  at 
Marathon.  His  lectures  on  elocution  were  heard  with  such 
applause,  that  he  was  sent  for  by  Titus  Antoninus,  to  instruct 
Marcus  Aurclius  and  Lucius  Verus.  He  was  honoured  with 
the  consulship,  and  other  high  offices.  He  generously  erected 
an  aqueduct  at  Troas,  of  which  he  had  been  made  governor,  and 
raised  other  public  buildings  in  diftercnt  places  of  the  empire, 
equally  useful  and  magnificent.  He  was  particularly  liberal  as 
a  benefactor  to  Athens.  He  died  at  Marathon,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six.  Some  of  his  speeches  are  in  the  Aldine  coUectioti 
of  Greek  oratory,  and  also  in  Stevens's  edition. 

CAIUS  SULPICIUS  APOLLINARIS,  a  very  learned 
grammarian,  bom  at  Carthage,  and  lived  under  the  Antonines ;  he 
u  supposed  to  be  tlie  author  of  the  verses  which  are  prefixed 
to  the  comedies  of  Terence,  and  contain  the  arguments  of  them. 
He  had  for  his  successor,  in  the  profession  of  grammar,  Helvius 
Pertinax,  who  had  been  his  scholar,  and  was  at  last  emperor. 

POLYiENUS,  the  author  of  eight  books  of  the  Stratagems 
of  Illustrious  Commanders  in  war.  He  was  probably  a  Mace* 
donian,  and  perhaps  a  soldier  in  the  early  part  of  his  life.  He 
was  undoubtedly  a  rhetorician  and  a  pleader  of  causes ;  and 
appears,  from  the  dedication  of  his  work  to  the  emperors  Anto- 
nuuis  and  Verus,  to  have  Hved  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
century.  His  work  entitled  "  Stratagemata,"  was  pubUshed  by 
Isaac  Casaubon^  in  1589 ;  but  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Leyden, 
in  1690.  There  is  an  English  translation  by  Shepherd,  179^ 
4to. 

BACCHIUS,  a  follower  of  Aristoxenus,  supposed  by  Fabii- 
dus  to  have  been  tutor  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  and 
consequently  to  have  Hved  about  A.  D.  140.  He  wrote  in 
Greek  a  short  introduction  to  music  in  dialogue,  which  Meibo- 
mius  has  pubUshed,  with  a  Latin  translation.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished in  tne  original  by  Mersennus,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 


tnt  fliz  ehapten  of  GeBeeis;  and  afkanrards  he  published  a 
tranahtion  of  it  in  French»  wWch  lillfijioinius,  in  the  prefiuse  to 
bia  edition  of  the  ancient  musical  authors,  censures,  as  being 

4£W$  ABiS^Wm,  a  Sopbjst,  w»a  hon  at  AdriaM  m 
JUjpiap  In  178  tbeeity  of  Smyrna  fr$»  destrojed  bgr  an  aaiih^' 
wNifce;  on  vlvch  he  ivrote  so  pathetic  ^  letter  1^  <he  eiroerofi 
V«t  ha  c»iiaed  it  to  be  rdbiiilt ;  and  the  inhabitaiite 
tudfib  er^Cfted  a  iM^tue  to  Aristides*  H»  was  an  doqumft  man^ 
Wt  ye^  Mtpenstilious.  He  died  about  the  6(Mh  year  of  his  age; 
JS^^qAm  arete  puUidied  at  Oxford  in  1723, 2  vols.  4to. 

DYSCOLUS  APOLliONIUS,Agrammamnof  Alexandria. 
He  mroteinGfjeek  jabook  '^  On  Syntax/'  which  was  printed  ai 
VeidQe^iiil^Of^yandaftfirimdsati^^  Thereii 

likewise  ascribed  to  him  a  collection  of  historical  ceriositieii^ 
ptiufced  nt  Ba^il  iA  1568;  and  at  Leyden  in  1630. 

IC  VALERIUS  PKOBUS,  a  Latin  granmiarian,  lived 
under  the  empeiror  Adrian.  He  vrrote  sevem  tceatisea,  among 
idhieh  waa  one,  cited  by  Serviu£(,  entitided,  ^'  De  Temporum 
Conpe)doiie."  Some  remainii^  fragvients  df  his  writiogs  have 
hmn  wiA^lished  among  the  Grammatici  Latim  Veteres. 

MARCUS  CORNELIUS  FRONTO,  a  Roman  orator  wh# 
was  preceptor  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius 
Verrea.  The  former  made  him  consul,  and  erected  a  statue  t6 
his  honour.  He  taught  him  not  only  eloquence,  but  the  duty 
of  a  monarch,  and  ex^cellent  morals. 

SYMMACHUS,  a  writer,  who  translated  the  Hebrew  Bible 
into  Greek.    Only  a  few  fragments  of  his  works  are  extant. 

PHBYNICUS,  a  Greek  orator,  was  a  native  of  Bitbynia» 
and  flourished  under  Commodus.  There  remain  of  bis  works, 
1.  A  Treatise  on  the  Attic  Dialect,  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin 
several  times^  in  44o. ;  2.  The  Sopliistical  Apparatus,  a  Collect 
tion  of  Greek  phrases.  There  were  two  others  of  this  name^ 
die  one  a  tragic  and  the  other  a  comic  poet. 

MAXIMUS  MARIUS,  a  Latin  writer,  who  published  an 
sceount  of  the  Roman  Emperors  from  Alexander  to  Trajan, 
oew  lost.  His  compositions  were  noted  as  being  very  enterr 
taining,  but  abounding  with  fabulous  stories. 

HERMOGENES  of  Tarsus,  an  ancient  orator,  who  was  in 
e?cry  respect  a  prodigy.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  he  pub*- 
fiibed  his  System  of  Rhetoric,  and  at  twenty  his  Philosophic 
Ideas;  but  at  twenty-five  he  totally  lost  his  memory.  Hb 
body  being  opened  after  his  death,  his  heart  was  found  of  an 
extraordinary  size,  and  covered  with  hair.  He  died  about  168« 
works  were  published  at  Geneva  in  1614,  8vo. 
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RELIGION. 

HYGINUS,  a  divine,  is  thought  to  have  been  a  nadve  «f 
Athens,  and  was  brought  up  as  a  philosopher  by  profearion* 
He  was  elected  to  the  office  of  bishop  of  ivome  upon  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Telesphorus,  about  the  year  140|  and  filled  it  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  three  years  after.  He  was  the  sealou^ 
opponent  of  the  doctrines  propagated  at  that  period  by  Valea- 
tine  and  Cerdo,  but  could  not  prevent  them  from  ■^mating  cooh 
siderable  progress.  Platina  says  that  he  settled  and  coDmnned 
several  orders  and  degrees  of  the  clergy ;  ordained  the  solemni 
consecration  of  the  churches,  and  did  many  other  acts  wUdi 
were  regarded  atthat  period  as  of  great  importance  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  prevailing  reli^on. 

PIUS  I.,  pope  and  saint,  succeeded  Hyginus,  A.  D.  14&> 
He  was  an  Italian ;  he  condemned  the  heresies  of  Valenrinian; 
and  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  157. 

ANICETUS,  pope,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  succeeded  pope  Viwh 
accordin|;  to  Eusebius,  in  the  year  157;  but,  according  to 
other  writers,  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period.  In  his  time,  iim 
Crnostic  doctrines  of  Valentine  and  M arcion  prevailed  at  Rome  ; 
but  many  of  the  persons  who  adopted  them  were  reclaimed  by 
Polycarp,  who  came  from  Smyrna  to  Rome,  in  order  to  setm 
the  controversy  about  die  celebration  of  Easter.  Anicetus  dif- 
fered with  him  on  the  point ;  and,  afi^r  a  conference,  each  re- 
tained his  own  opinion,  whilst  bodi  of  them  manifested  mutoal 
forbearance  and  charity.  In  token  of  their  amity  th^  comi- 
municated  together  at  the  Eucharist ;  and  Anicetus  testined  his 
respect  for  Polycarp,  by  yielding  to  him  the  honour  of  perform* 
ing  the  service  on  the  occasion.  Happy  would  it  have  beenfiir 
the  Christian  church,  if  the  successors  of  Anicetus  had  mani* 
fested  a  similar  disposition.  Several  ordinances  and  deereee 
are  ascribed  to  this  pope  by  modem  writers,  but  their  authority 
is  doubtful,  and  therefore  diey  are  not  worthy  of  notice.  After 
having  governed  the  church  for  eleven  years,  he  died,  as  soma 
have  said,  a  martyr,  but  of  this  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence. 
The  letters  ascribed  to  him  are  spurious. 

SOTER,  pope,  a  native  of  Fondi,  in  the  Campagna  of 
Rome,  was  elected  to  the  Roman  see  on  the  decease  of  Aniee* 
tus,  in  the  vear  168.  During  the  period  that  he  ruled  dm 
church,  the  heresy  of  the  Montanists  made  its  appearance,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  composed' a  book  against  their  doctrines; 
but  as  the  tide  is  not  Known,  the  fact  itself  is  liable  to  nmoh 
doubt.  Four  decretals  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  but  they 
are  generally  regarded  as  spurious.  He  died  in  176,  and  ne 
bas  been  enrolled  among  the  martyrs  by  modem  writers,  but  no 
ancient  one  gives  him  that  title.    He  is,  however^  geaenUy 
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^  Ibr  ^  contributioiis  which  he  caused  to  be  raised 
<br  ti^t^ief  of  the  poor  brethren  in  foreign  countries,  and  plur- 
^pifhilj  fni  those  who  were  condemned  to  the  mines  on  ac* 
^ffHfilirt  of  Aeir  faith. 

ELEUTHERIUS,  bishop  of  RomCi  was  a  native  of  Nico- 
ipofis.  He  was  first  a  deacon  of  the  church,  and  about  177,  or 
Mrhi^  sooner,  was  elected  bishop  on  the  death  of  Soter. 
Soon  after  his  deyation,  letters  were  addressed  to  him  by  the 
mrtyrs  of  Lyons,  then  shut  up  in  prison,  on  the  subject  of  die 
peciiur  tenets  of  Montanus  and  hb  followers,  the  object  of 
winch  was  to  recommend  healing  and  temperate  measures  in 
die  treatment  of  that  sect  Durii^  the  episcopate  of  Eleuthe- 
tins,  die  church  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  great  peace,  notwidi* 
standing  the  jMirties  which  rose  up,  and  which  lealously  con« 
tended  for  the  truth  of  their  opinions.  Among  diese  were  persons 
headed  by  Florinus  and  Blastus,  both  presbyters,  who  maintained 
ttalGk>d  was  the  author  of  evil  as  weu  as  good.  They  were  de» 
ended  for  this  heresy,  and  cut  off  fi*om  the  body  of  the  fidth- 
fid.  Eleatherius  died  in  the  year  192,  and  he  is  remembered 
by  die  additions  which  he  made  to  the  pontificid  code,  and 
wmdi  reflect  credit  on  his  liberality ;  of  these,  one  enacted  that 
a  man  should  not  abstain  fi'om  any  sort  of  meat  that  was  com- 
monly eaten;  and  the  odier,  diat  sentence  should  not  be  pro* 
Mmnced  a^ndnst  any  one  accused  of  crimes,  unlaw  he  were  pre- 
sent to  mue  his  defence.  According  to  Bede,  it  was  at  this 
period  diat  an  embassy  was  sent  by  Lucius,  king  of  Britain,  to 
Rome,  to  request  the  pope  to  send  over  proper  persons  to  ex- 
plain to  him  die  nature  of  the  Christian  faith.  Eusebius  and 
odier  early  historians  not  having  noticed  this  fact,  it  stands  on 
tery  doubtful  authority. 

VICTOR  I.,  pope  in  193,  suffered  martyrdom  under  Severus, 
902. 

ZEPHYRINUS,  pope,  succeeded  Victor  in  the  Roman  see 
in  die  year  202.  A  persecution  at  the  commencement  of  his 
papacy,  obliged  him  to  conceal  himself,  and  when  he  was  at 
oberty  to  exercise  his  functions,  he  was  engaged  in  the  sup- 
presnon  of  prevalent  heresies,  which  disturbed  the  latter  years 
of  his  pontificate.    He  died  in  the  year  218  or  219. 

CALLIXTUS,  or  CALLISTUS  I.,  pope,  succeeded  Ze- 
fhyrinus  in  219.  Of  his  life  and  death  very  litde  is  known 
wim  certainty ;  the  supposed  acts  of  his  martyrdom  being  evi- 
dentty  spurious.  He  is  asserted  to  have  buut  a  church  to  the 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Transtevere.  There  is  little  authority  for  his  having 
enclosed  a  large  piece  of  ground  on  the  Appian-way  for  a 
Christian  cemetery.  The  recorded  lenity  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  Severus  towards  the  Christians  renders  very  impro- 
iMibfe  the  story  that  Callistus  was  imprisoned^  cruelly  beaten. 
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and  at  kngib  thrown  into*  a  well;  thougk  tfad  Roman  chttrcb 
has  thought  fit  to  enrol  hhn  among  the  mairtyrs.  He  gofeviH 
ed  the  church  five  years^  and  died  in  OSS. 

URBAN  I.,  pope,  succeeded  Callixtus  I.  A.  D.  S23.    H9 
was  beheaded  during  the  persecution  under  Sevenis,  in  2S0, 

PONTIANUS,  pope,  a  native  of  Rome,  was  elected  to  that' 
see  ouf  the  death  of  Urban^r  in  the  year  230.  It  was  during  y» 
pontificate  that  sentence  of  deposition  and  excommumcatiaa 
was  passed  upon  the  celebrated  Origen,  by  DemetriOSi  bislio]^ 
of  Alexandria,  which  sentence  was  approved  by  Pontiamtt^  wh» 
i»  supposed  to  have  sunmioned  the  Roman  clergy  for  the  ptu^ 
pose  of  having  their  sanction  to  that  proceeding.  Ponlianui^ 
m  his  turn,  became  the  victim  of  persecution ;  mr  iii  the  Yeair 
235,.afber  the  assassination  of  the  empei\>r  Alexcuider,  by  whon' 
the  Christians  had  been  favoured,  his  suc(5essor,  at  the  instigatioir 
of  the  pagan  priests,  exercised  great  oppression  and  cruelty! 
against  the  bishops.  Among  others,  Pontianus  was  persecuted^ 
by  him,  being  banished  from  Rome  to  Sardinia,  where  he  cBed^ 
owing  to  the  severe  and  cruel  usage  which  he  experience^ 
having  filled  the  pontifical  throne  five  years  and  a  few  months. 
He  caused  the  acts  of  the  martyrs  to  be  registered,  and  forbad' 
the  translation  of  bishops  for  their  private  benefit. 

ST.  POLYCARP,  one  of  the  most  ancient  fathers  of  the 
Christian  church,  was  bom  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Nero^r 
probably  at  Smyrna,  where  he  was  educated  at  the  expense  of 
Calista,  a  noble  matron,  distinguished  by  her  piety  and  charity. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  conversed' 
with  some  of  the  other  apostles.     Bucolas  ordained  him  a  dea- 
con catechist  of  his  church ;  and  upon  his  death  he  succeeded 
him  in  the  bishopric,  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  conse- 
crated by  St.  John.     The  controversy  about  the  observation  of 
Easter  arising,  Polycarp  had   a  conversation  with  Anicetus' 
bishop  of  Rome  on  the  subject,  which  they  carried  on  with 
gr»  jit  calmness,  though  they  difiered  in  opinion.    But  he  showed 
great  zeal  against  the  heresies  of  Marcion,  Valcntinus,  and  Ce-  • 
rinthus.     Some  think  that  St.  John  dedicated  his  Apocahpysei 
to  him,  under  the  title  of  "  the  Angel,  or  Messenger ,  of  the 
church  of  Smyrna."    Polycarp  governed  the  church  of  Smyrna 
with  apostolic  purity,  till  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  seventh 
year  of  Marcus  Aurelius.    He  was  burnt  at  a  stake  on  the  S8d" 
April,  A.  D.  167,  and  many  miraculous  circumstances  are  siud^ 
to  have  happened  at  his  martyrdom,  which  some  modem  di-'' 
vine^  particularly  Dr.  Jortin,  give  fuU  credit  to,  whil^  Dr.  Mid*' 
dleton  and  others  ridicule  them ;  such  as,  that  the  flames  dSh 
vided,  and  formed  an  arch  over  his  head,  without  hurting  hiiii-;' 
that  upon  this,  the  persecutors  run  him  through  with  a  sword^;/ 
that  his  body  sent  forth  a  fragrant  smell,  and  that  adore,  waif 
seen  to  fly  away  firom  the  wound,  which  some  took  to  be  hir 
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8odl  fte.    He  inotm  nomt  homSies  afid  ^piiUleBt  whieb  am 

now  lott^  except  that  to  the  PhS^iana,  which  eootains  shorl 

precepts  and  niks  of  life.    St.  Jerome  ioforBia  us,  it  was-  e¥fl» 

m  his  time  read  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  Asi^c  churchei^ 

It  ia  iii^idarly  uaefbl  i&  proving  the  authenticity  of  thi&^boolui 

of  theNew  Testament ;  for  he  has  several  passaffe9  quoted  frotti 

Matthew,  Luke^  the  Acts,  and  most  of  St.  Pam's  epistles ;  thet 

first  cpisde  of  St.  John^  and  first  of  Peter.    Indeed^  li^  wholsr 

apisde  consists  of  phrases  and  sentiments  taken  from  the  New 

Testament.  r  • 

JUSTIN  MARTYIW  or  ST.  JUSTIN,  one  of  the  earUes* 

and  most  learned  writers  of  the  eastern  church,  was  bom  tHk 

Neapolis,  the  ancient  Schechen  of  Palestine.    ICs  father  Pria-i 

cos^  a  Gentile  Greek,  broi^ht  him  up  in  his  own  religion,  and 

had  him  educated  in  all  the  Grecian  learmng.    To  complete  hm 

studies,  he  travelled  to  Egypt,  and  followed  the  sect  of  Plate^ 

widi  whose  intellectual  notions  he  was  much  (leased.    But  ono 

d«y  walkii^  by  the  sea  side^  wrapt  in  contemplation,  he  waa 

net  by  a  grave  old  man  of  a  venerable  aspect ;  imo,  faUing  inKt 

discourse  with  him,  turned  the  conversation  by  degrees  front 

the  exceHence  of  Platonism  to  the  superior  perfection  of  Christ 

tianity,  and  reasoned  so  weH,  as  to  raise  in  him  an  ardent  curiositjfr 

to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  that  religion;  in  consequence  of 

which  inquiry,   he  was  converted  about  A.  D.  IS2.     On  1^ 

embracing  Christianity,  he  quitted  neither  the  profession  not 

the  habit  of  a  philosopher ;  but  a  persecution  breaking  out 

mider  Antonius,  he  composed  "  An  Apology  for  the  Christians,'* 

and  afterwards  presented  another  to  Marcus  Aurelius.  in  which 

he  vindicated  the  innocence  and  holiness  of  the  Christian  reli^ 

gion  against  Crescens,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  and  other  calumni*- 

ators.     He  did  honour  to  Christianity  by  his  learning  and  the 

purity  of  his  manners  ;  and  suflercd  martyrdom  in  1G7.     Besides 

his  two  apologies,  there  are  still  extant  his  *'  Dialogue  with  Try- 

jAo,"  a  Jew,  two  treatises  addressed  to  the  Gentiles,  and  anoti»er 

on  the  unity  of  God.  Other  works  also  are  ascribed  to  him.  The 

best  editions  of  St,  Justin  arc  those  of  Robert  Stephens,  io 

1551  and  1571,  in  Greek  and  Latin;  that  of  Morel,  in  Greek 

and  Latin,  in  1656;  and  that  of  Don^rudentins  Morandus,  a 

learned  Benedictine,  in  1742,  in  foUo.     His  style  is  plain,  and 

Toid  of  aD  ornament. 

MONTANUS,  a  heretic,  born  in  Phrygia.  He  embraced 
Christianity,  in  hopes  of  rising  to  the  dignities  of  the  church. 
He  pretended  to  inspiration ;  and  gave  out  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
had  instructed  him  in  several  points,  which  had  not  been  re* 
Tealed  to  the  Apostles.  Priscilla  and  Maximilla,  two  enthusi* 
astic  women  of  Phrygia,  presently  became  his  disciples ;  and  ia 
a  short  time  he  had  a  great  number  of  followers.  The  bishofMS 
of  Ana,  being  assembled,  condemned  his  prophecies^  and  ex- 
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communicated  those  who  supported  them.  Afterwards  ihey 
wrote  an  account  of  what  had  passed  to  the  western  churdiesy 
where  the  pretended  prophecies  of  Montanus  and  his  followers 
were  likewise  condemned.  ''  Though  this  sect  spread  itself 
much  for  a  time/*  says  Jordn,  '^  it  did  some  service  perhaps  to 
Christianity^  for  it  produced  in  its  opposers,  even  for  the  very 
sake  and  pleasure  of  contradiction,  an  anti-fimatical  spirit,  a 
prudence  in  avoiding  danger  when  it  might  be  lawfully  shunned, 
a  charitable  disposition  towards  repenting  sinners,  a  cauti<m  not 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  impudent  or  frantic  pretences  to  inspi* 
ration,  and  a  dislike  of  superstitious  and  uncommanded  auste- 
rities, though  these  indeed  some  time  after  overwhelmed  the 
Christian  world  like  a  torrent."  See  Tertullian. 

ST.  IRENiSUS,  bishop  of  Lyons,  was  bom  in  Greece 
about  A.  D.  ISO.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Pappias  and  St.  Po* 
lycarp,  by  whom,  it  is  said,  he  was  sent  into  Gaul  in  157.  He 
stopped  at  Lyons,  where  he  performed  the  office  of  a  nriest ; 
and  m  178  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  disputed  with  Valen* 
tinus,  and  his  two  disciples  Florinus  and  Blastus.  At  hb  re* 
turn  to  Lyons,  he  succeeded  Photinus,  bishop  of  that  city ; 
and  suffered  martyrdom  in  S02,  under  Severus.  He  wrote 
many  works  in  Greek,  of  which  there  remains  only  a  barbarous 
Latin  version  of  his  five  books  against  heretics,  some  Ghreek 
fragments  in  different  authors,  and  Pope  Victor's  letter  men- 
tioned  by  Eusebius.  The  best,  editions  of  his  works  are  those 
of  Erasmus,  in  15^ ;  of  Grabe,  in  1702 ;  and  of  F.  Massuet,  in 
1710.  St.  Irenieus*s  style  is  close,  clear,  and  strong,  buti^ain 
and  simple*  Dodwell  wrote  six  dissertations  on  the  works  of 
St.  Irenaeus. 

CATAL AUS,  one  of  the  saints  of  the  church  of  Rom^  and 
the  particular  patron  of  the  city  of  TarentOj  was  bishop  o£  the 
same  city. 

QUINTUS  SEPTIMIUS  FLORENS  TERTULLIA- 
NUS  TERTULLIAN,  generally  reckoned  the  most  ancient 
Latin  father  extant,  was  bom  at  Carthage,  not  long  after  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  He  was  the  son  of  a  procon- 
sular centurion,  or  military  officer,  under  the  proconsul  of 
Africa,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  Roman  laws,  though  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  practised  the  law  as  a  profession.  He 
was  was  also  intimately  conversant  with  the  Greek  and  Roman 
poets,  historians,  orators,  and  philosophers,  and  other  hea- 
then writers  of  every  description.  His  skill  in  Greek  was  sa 
considerable,  that  he  wrote  several  books  in  that  language.. 
It  has  been  inferred  from  his  parentage,  and  from  some  ex-* 
pressionsin  his  works,  that  he  was  a  heathen;  but  die  time 
and  circumstances  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity  was  about 
the  year  185,  and  was  made  a  presbyter  of  the  Churdh  of 
Carthage,  about  the  year  192«.     According  to  Dtt  Pie^  ht^ 
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flomisbed  chiefly  about  the  year  194  to  S16.    Tillemont  is  of 
o]mi]on  that  he  was  bom  in  160,  and  that  he  died  about  the! 
year  24f5,  when  he  was  between  80  and  90  years  of  age,  hay- 
ing Hyed,  as  St.  Jerome  says,  to  an  extreme,  or  decrepit,  old 
age.     Caye  conjectures,  that  he  died  about  the  year  2^.     It 
18  said  that  he  was  married,  probably  after  his  conversion  to 
Christianity.    Having  been  a  member  of  the  CathoUc  church 
for  many  years,  he  separated  from  it  and  became  a  Montanist» 
as  Caye  says,  about  the  year  199,  but  about  205  according  to 
"nilemont*     Different  accounts  have  been  given  of  this  change ; 
bat  die  most  probable  seems  to  be,  that  the  specious  pretences 
of  the  Montamsts  to  greater  mortification  in  fasts  and  counte- 
nances, had  an  influence  on  his  temper,   which  was  severe. 
But  whatever  might  have  been  his  reason  for  adopting  the 
principles  of  Montanism,  they  seem  to  have  made  so  Uttle  alter-* 
ation  in  him  as  an.  author^  that  there  are  several  of  his  pieces, 
concerning  which  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  whether  they 
were  written  byTertullian,  a  Montanist,  or  TertuUian,  still  a 
Catholic.    Although,  in  consequence  of  this  change,  his  repu-* 
tation  sunk  in  the  Church,  yet  it  produced  no  separation  be- 
tween hhn  and  other  Christians,  except  m  point  of  discipHne, 
winch,  agreeably  to  his  temper,  he  wished  to  be  harsh  and 
rigorous.     His  doctrine  remained  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Catholics.     In  process  of  time,  however,  he  beUeved  the  di- 
vine inspiration  of  Montanus  and  his  two  prophetesses,  Pris-> 
cilia  and  Maximilla,  and  that  they  were  thus  enabled  to  make 
fiirther  discoveries  than  had  before  been  made,  for  the  greater 
perfection  of  Christians.     He  approved  of  the  longer,  more 
strict,    and  more  frequent  fasts  of  the  Montanists;   he  con- 
demned all  second  marriages;  and  denied   that  the  Church 
was  authorised  to  receive  again  into  communion,  any  who  were 
chargeable  with  fornication,  adultery,  or  any  such  offences^ 
after  baptism.    He  oflen  arrogantly  calls  his  own  people  spiri- 
tual, and  the  Catholics,  as  contemptuously,  animal  or  camaL 
We  have  already  observed  that  his  knowledge  was  extensive ; 
his  fancy  was  also  lively ;  and  though  his  temper  was  severe, 
and  his  mode  of  expression  vehement  and  positive,   yet  his 
writings  frequently  manifest  unaffected  humility  and  modesty. 
The  character  given  of  his  style  by  Lactantius,  must  be  uni- 
versally allowed ;  that  it  is  "  nigged  and  unpolished,  and  very 
obscure  ;"  and  yet,  as  Cave  observes,  "  it  is  lofty  and  mascu- 
bie,  and  carries  a  kind  of  majestic  eloquence  along  with  it, 
that  gives  a  pleasant  relish  to  the  judicious  inquisitive  reader." 
His  books  still  extant,  though  many  are  lost,  are  numerous, 
s(mie  of  which  were  written  before,  and  others  after  he  em- 
braced the  errors  of  Montanism.     Of  these,  the  Apology  is 
reckoned  his  principal  work ;  and  has  been  highly  commended' 
both  by  ancient  and  modem  writers ;  whilst  his  other  perform- 
ances are  vrritten  with  wit  and  force,  and  are  edifying  and  in- 
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structiye.  The  "  Apology"  is  written  for  the  purpose  of  show* 
ing  the  injustice  of  the  persecutions  inflicted  upon  Chiistiaiifly 
and  the  falsehood  of  the  charges  brought  against  them ;  and 
Kkewise  to  display  the  excellence  of  the  Christian  relij^on,  and 
the  folly  and  absurdity  of  that  of  the  Heathens.  His  two 
books,  '*  Ad  Nationes/  are  connected  with  his  Apology,  and 
indicate  his  characteristic  vehemence.  His  address  to  Scapula, 
already  mentioned,  was  written  under  the  emperor  Caracalla, 
and  cont^ns  an  avowal  of  admirable  principles.  **  It  ought," 
he  says,  '*  to  be  left  to  the  free  choice  of  men,  to  embrace 
that  religion  which  seems  to  them  most  agreeable  to  truth. 
No  one  is  injured  or  benefited  by  another  man's  religion;  it  la 
not  an  act  of  religion  to  force  reUgion,  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  spontaneously,  not  by  compulsion."  He  proceeds  to 
vindicate  the  conduct  of  Christians,  and  to  show  that  their 
religious  principles  induced  them  to  pay  entire  obedience  to 
the  emperors,  and  that  therefore  they  did  not  deserve  to  incur 
the  penalities  of  treason.  Tertullian  *^  was  certainly  a  man  a( 
Kvely  parts  and  large  acquirements,  of  copious  invention,  and 
warm  feelings.  In  his  reasonings,  however,  he  displayed  more 
fancy  and  subtlety  than  sound  judgment;  and  the  ardour  of 
his  temper  inclines  him  to  violence  and  exaggeration,  while  a 
propensity  to  superstition  renders  him  weakly  credulous,  and 
gloomily  austere."  His  works  have  been  frequently  printed 
both  separately  and  collectively. 

TITUS  FLAVIUS  CLEMENS,  a  father  of  the  Church, 
usually  called  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  from  the  place  of  his  re- 
sidence, if  not  his  birth ;  he  succeeded  Pantsenus,  in  191,  in 
the  catechetical  school,  at  Alexandria,  which  office  he  dk- 
charged  with  great  reputation.  He  was  in  priest's  orders  in 
195,  and  in  the  persecution  of  Severus,  he  fled  to  Jerusalemi, 
from  whence  he  removed  to  Antioch,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  Alexandria,  where  he  died.  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  of  Potter,  2  vols,  folio,  Oxford,  1715. 

ALEXANDER,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered with  high  respect,  on  account  of  his  amiable  vir- 
tues, and  his  firm  adherence  to  his  Christian  profession  in  the 
midst  of  persecution.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  was  in* 
structed,  as  appears  from  fragments  of  his  letters  preserved  in 
Eusebius,  by  Fantaenus  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  of  whom 
he  speaks  in  terms  of  warm  affection,  as  masters  to  whom  he 
had  been  much  indebted.  Early  in  the  third  centuiy,  aboul 
the  year  204,  under  the  emperor  Severus,  Alexander,  who 
was  then  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Cappadocia,  was  imprisoned 
for  his  profession  of  the  Christian  faith.  Unless  he  was  im* 
prisoned  more  than  once  in  the  reign  of  Severus,  he  remained 
in  prison  seven  or  eight  years;  for,  in  a  letter  to  tlie  Church  at 
Antioch,  cited  by  Eusebius,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  confbfftedl 
in  his  bonds  by  the  account  which  he  had  received  of  the  or* 
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of  Afldepiades  to  the  bishopric  of  Antioch,  which 
happened  m  the  year  Si  I.  The  fideUty  with  which  this  wot^ 
Ay  man  had  served  the  Christian  cause^  while  bbhop  of  Cap«> 
midocia,  induced  the  Church  at  Jerusalem^  after  his  release 
from  prison,  to  make  choice  of  him  as  colleague  to  their  Tcne^ 
fable  bishop  Narcissus,  now  advanced  to  the  uncommon  age 
of  a  bundled  and  sixteen  years.  In  this  honourable  station 
Alexander  remained  nearly  40  years. 

In  the  reign  of  Decius,  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
was  renewed ;  and  about  the  year  250,  as  we  learn  from  Euse-" 
bins,  this  good  man,  now  venerable  for  his  old  age  and  grey 
hairs,  was  brought  before  the  governor's  tribunal  at  Caesarea, 
and  having,  in  the  presence  of  his  persecutors,  renewed  his  pro- 
fession of  the  Christian  faith,  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he 
was  treated  with  great  cruelty,  and  in  the  year  ^1,  he  expired. 
Origen,  with  whom  he  had  an  intimate  friendship,  in  a  ho* 
mily  which  he  defivered  at  Jerusalem,  bore  this  testimony  to 
the  mUd  spirit  of  this  excellent  man.    "  You  are  not,"  says 
he,  *'  to  expect  in  us  what  you  have  in  your  bishop  Alexan* 
der;  for  we  acknowledge  tliat  he  excels  us  all  in  the  virtue  of 
gentleness.    Nor  do  I  alone  commend  him  for  this  quality; 
you  all,  from  your  own  experience,  know  and  admire  his  amia- 
ble character.    I  know  that  you  have  ever  been  accustomed  to 
hear  the  mild  discourses  of  your  gentle  father;  whereas  the 
fruit  of  our  plantation  has  somewhat  of  roughness  in  its 
taste." 

This  worthy  bishop  formed  a  Ubrary  at  Jerusalem,  from 
which  Eusebius  collected  materials  for  his  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. 

ORIGEN,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  ecclesiastical  writers, 
greatest  geniuses  and  most  learned  men  of  the  primitive 
church,  of  this  period,  was  born  at  Alexandria,  A.  D.  185; 
and  was  surnamed  Admantius,  either  from  his  indefatigable 
application  to  study,  or  from  the  astonishing  firmness  he  dis- 
played amidst  the  torments  he  suffered  for  the  faith.  Leonidas, 
his  father,  trained  him  with  great  care,  and  made  him  study 
the  Holy  Scriptures  from  his  infancy,  in  which  he  made  sur- 
prising progress,  and  very  early  manifested  a  rage  for  ex- 
pounding the  Scriptures  allegorically,  which  be  aftCTwards 
carried  to  great  excess.  He  had  afterwards,  in  philosophy, 
Ammonius,  the  celebrated  Christian  philosopher,  and  St.  Cle- 
ment, of  Alexandria,  for  his  instructors.  At  18  years  of  age 
he  succeeded  that  great  man  in  the  ofKce  of  catechist,  an  im- 
portant employment,  which  consisted  in  teaching  divinity,  and 
expounding  the  Scriptures.  Leonidas,  his  father,  had  suffered 
martyrdom  the  year  before,  during  the  persecution  of  Severus 
in  202 ;  and  Origen  had  such  eagerness  to  follow  his  father  to 
martyrdom,  that  his  mother  was  obliged  to  hide  his  clothes  le 
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prevent  him  from  going  abroad.  Qrigen  had  a  great  concourse 
of  auditors  who  attended  his  school^  some  of  whom  were  of 
the  &ithful|  and  others  Pagan.  He  confirmed  and  strength* 
ened  the  first  in  their  faith,  and  converted  most  of  the  others ; 
and  there  was  such  a  number  of  martyrs  among  his  discifiles^ 
that  it  might  be  said  he  kept  rather  a  school  of  martyraom 
than  of  divinity.  He  taught  the  doctrines  of  Christiaiiity  to 
the  women  as  well  as  to  the  men;  and,  taking  in  a  too  literal 
sense  what  Christ  says  of  becoming  voluntary  eunuchs,  emas- 
culated himself,  to  prevent  his  deserving  or  suffering  scandaL 
He  took  a  voyage  to  Rome  in  211,  in  the  beginning  of  Cara- 
calla  8  reign,  and  under  the  pontificate  of  Zepherinus.  At  his 
return  he  published  many  works,  by  nihich  he  acquired  an 
extraordinary  reoutation,  that  drew  to  him  a  great  number  of 
auditors.    But  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  conceiving  a 

C^ousy  of  him,  endeavoured  by  various  pretences  to  iiyure 
.  At  length  Origen  went  to  Antioch,  whither  the  empress 
Mammaea  had  sent  for  him  to  hear  him  discourse  on  the 
Christian  religion.  He  returned  to  Alexandria,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  teacn  till  the  year  228,  when  he  travelled  into  Achaia 
and  Palestine,  and  was  ordained  by  the  bishops  of  that  pro* 
vince  at  42  years  of  age.  His  being  ordained  by  foreign 
bishops,  without  the  permission  of  Demetrius,  renewed  that 
prelate's  resentment;  on  which  Origen  returned  to  Alex* 
andria,  to  endeavour  to  mollify  him ;  but  Demetrius  drove  him 
thence  in  231,  and  caused  him  to  be  excommunicated,  and  even 
deposed  in  a  council  held  in  Egypt.  Origen  then  returned  to 
Caesarea,  in  Palestine,  where  he  raised  a  celebrated  school,  and 
had  St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  and  a  great  number  of  illu8«> 
trious  persons  among  his  disciples.  He  afterwards  travelled 
to  Athens ;  and  at  the  desire  of  Firmilianus,  staid  some  time 
at  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia;  whence  he  was  invited  into  Arabia. 
Under  the  seventh  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of 
Decius,  none  were  used  with  greater  severity  than  Origen. 
He  supported  with  incredible  constancy  the  dreadful  torments 
which  his  persecutors  invented  against  him.  He  died  at  Tyre 
in  254,  aged  69.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  ex«* 
cellent  works.  The  principal  of  these  are,  a  Treatise  against 
Celsus.  A  great  number  of  Homilies,  with  Commentaries  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  PhiloccUia^  and  several  other  Treatises. 
Fragments  of  his  Hexapla,  collected  by  father  Mont&ucon, 
2  vols,  folio.  Of  all  Origen's  books,  the  loss  of  his  Hexapla  is 
most  to  be  regretted.  This  work  was  thus  named  from  its 
containing  six  columns ;  in  the  first  of  which  was  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Bible ;  in  the  third  the  Greek  version  of  the  Septua- 
ipnt;  in  the  4th  that  of  Aquila;  in  the  5th  that  of  Symmadius; 
and  in  the  6th  that  of  Theodotion.  This  admirable  book  gave 
the  first  hint  for  our  Polyglot  Bibles*  He  also  wrote.  The  book 
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of  Principips,  of  which  we  have  only  an  incorrect  Latin  version. 
la  all  Ilia  writings  he  discovers  a  surprisino  degree  of  modesty, 
candour  and  humility;  a  noble  and  sulilime  genius,  profound 
learning,  and  vaat  erudition.  His  manners  were  extremely 
pure,  and  he  had  a  warm  zeal  for  spreading  the  Ooi'pel.  lie 
□ad  quick  parts ;  a  strong  imagination,  and  happy  invention; 
and  he  wrote  with  !-o  much  eaae,  that  he  in  said  to  have  dictated 
to    ■■■■.■  ji    'ir   li.iii   ,:,'i  iijiieiisfs    at  a    time.     He  was   well  ac- 

AMBKUISE,  deacon  of  Alexandria,  the  intimate  friendand 
■dniirer  of  Origen,  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety,  and 
worthy  of  being  recorded,  although  his  history  has  not  m  all 
particulars  been  exactly  ascertained.  Eusebius  says,  that  he 
toUowed  the  Valentinian  heresy,  but  was  brought  over  to  or- 
thodoxy by  the  preaching  of  Chigen.  St.  Jerome  says,  that 
Ife  was  at  first  a  Marcionite,  but  being  convinced  of  his  error 
by  Origen,  he  became  a  deacon  of  the  citurch,  and  had  the 
honour  of  suffering  for  Christ,  as  a  confessor.  To  him  he  adds^ 
and  to  Protoctctus,  Origen  inscribed  his  book  on  martyrdoni, 
and  dedicated  to  him  many  other  volumee  which  were  pub- 
labed  at  bis  desire  and  expence.  Ambrose  was  a  man  of  a 
good  family,  and  of  considerable  wit,  as  his  letters  to  Origen 
ibow.  He  died  before  Origen,  and  is  blamed  by  many,  be- 
oose,  though  he  was  rich,  be  did  not  at  hb  death  remember 
his  friend,  who  was  not  only  poor,  but  in  his  old  age. 

Of  these  two  accounts  of  Ambrose's  first  opinions,  Dr. 
Lardner  prefers  that  of  Eusebius,  and  thinks  that  Ambrose's 
conversion  from  the  heresy  of  Valentinua,  took  place  about  the 
year  212.  Eusebius  says  nothing  of  his  being  a  deacon  of  the 
church  of  Alexandria,  which  we  have  named  him,  and  Dr. 
Lardner  is  inclined  to  think  he  held  that  office  in  the  church 
of  Cssarea.  Origen,  in  a  letter  of  which  a  fragment  only  re- 
mains, caUs  him  "a  man  indeed  devoted  to  God,"  and  speaks 
of  his  earnest  desire  to  uuderstand  the  Scriptures,  and  of  his 
great  application  to  them.  He  had  a  wife,  named  Marcella, 
by  whom  he  had  several  children ;  she  is  commended  by  Origen 
as  a  true  Christian  and  faithful  wife.  Eusebius  also  informs  us, 
that  Ambrose  was  the  person  who  excited  Origen  to  write 
commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  that  not  only  by  words 
and  entreaties,  but  by  supplies  of  all  things  necessary,  fur- 
nishing him  with  amanuenses,  whom  he  paid  liberally.  With 
respect  to  his  bequeathing  nothing  to  Origen,  Tillemont 
thinks  that  Ambrose  knew  his  friend's  mind,  and  that  Origen 
chose  to  be  poor,  and  to  live  on  a  depcndance  on  Providence. 
St.  Jerome  speaks  of  Ambrose's  "  Epistles ;"  but  there  are  none 
of  them  extant.  It  appears  by  the  best  conjectures,  that  he 
lived  nearly  to  the  year  20O. 

TATIAN,  a  writer  of  the  primitive  church,  bom  in  Assyria, 
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and  trained  up  in  the  Heathen  religion  and  learning.  He  be- 
came a  Christian  and  a  disciple  of  Justin  Martjrr,  ^om  he  at- 
tended to  Rome;  and  while  Justin  lived,  continued  orthodox, 
but  after  his  death  made  a  schism,  and  founded  a  new  sect,  con« 
demning  marriage,  enjoining  abstinence  from  wine  and  animal 
food,  and  suffering  only  water  to  be  used  in  the  holv  mysteries ; 
whence  his  followers  were  called  Eneratia  and  Hydropch 
rastafce.  None  of  his  works  are  extant  but  his  piece  against 
the  Gentiles,  entitled,  his  Oration  to  t/ie  Greeks. 

SEVERUS,  a  sectary  of  this  period,  a  follower  of  Tatian, 
and  chief  of  the  sect  of  Severians.  He  flourished  about 
A.  D.  178. 

THEOPHILUS,  a  writer  and  bishop  of  the  primitive 
church,  was  /educated  a  Heathen,  and  afterwards  converted  to 
Christianity.  He  was  ordained  bishop  of  Antioch,  A.  D.  170; 
and  he  governed  this  church  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  He  wfcs 
a  vigorous  opposer  of  certain  heretics  of  his  time,  and  com« 
posed  a  great  number  of  works ;  all  of  which  are  lost,  ex- 
cept three  books  to  Autolychus,  a  learned  Heathen  of  his 
acquaintance,  who  had  undertaken  to  vindicate  his  own  reli- 
gion against  that  of  the  Christians.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this 
patriarch  of  Antioch  was  the  first  who  applied  the  teim 
Trinity  to  express  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead. 

MELITO,  an  ancient  Christian  father,  was  bishop  of 
Sardis.  Some  moderns  have  supposed  him  the  same  as  the 
angel  of  the  Church  of  Sai'dis,  to  whom  the  epistle  in  tlie 
book  of  Revelation  was  directed,  but  the  mostjudicious  critics 
have  abandoned  this  idea.  He  travelled  into  Palestine  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  he  i^  the  first  Christian  writer  who  has  given  us  a 
catalogue  of  those  books,  which  agrees  with  that  of  the  Jews, 
excepting  that  it  does  not  contain  the  book  of  Esther.  Me- 
lito  was  in  the  numbers  of  those  fathers  who  wrote  in  defence 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  addressed  an  apology  to  the  em- 
peror Marcus  Antoninus  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Christians, 
of  which  a  fragment  is  preserved  by  Eusebius.  In  this  piece 
he  intreats  the  emperor  to  examine  the  accusations  which  were 
preferred  against  the  Christians,  and  to  put  an  end  to  their 
persecutions  and  sufferings,  by  revoking  tne  edict  that  he  had 
published  against  them.  He  represented  to  him,  '*  that  so  fiur 
was  the  Roman  empire  from  having  been  injured  or  weakened 
by  Christianity,  that  it  was  the  more  firmly  established  since 
the  introduction  of  that  religion  into  it."  He  boldly  staled 
that  the  Christians  had  been  persecuted  only  by  wicked  empe- 
rors, such  as  Nero  and  Domitian ;  and  that,  therefore,  they 
naturally  indulged  the  hope,  that  from  his  known  clemency  and 
goodncsb  they  should  receive  the  same  protection  which  diey 
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had  enjoyed  under  the  reign  of  Adrian.  The  date  of  this 
apology  is  fixed  by  Eusebius  to  170,  but  Lardner  and  some 
others,  firom  internal  evidence,  give  it  the  date  of  175  or  177. 
Uelito  was  author  of  various  treatises,  the  titles  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  works  of  Eusebius,  but  of  these  only  a  few 
fruments  remain.  From  the  title  of  one  of  those  pieces^ 
"  G>nceming  the  Revelation  of  John,"  critics  have  inferred 
that  he  esteemed  the  book  of  Revelation  of  canonical  autho- 
rity and  to  have  been  written  by  the  apostle  John.  We  have 
no  account  of  Melito's  death,  except  what  is  gathered  bom  a 
letter  of  Polycrates  to  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  which  proves 
it  took  place  before  the  election  of  that  pontiff,  in  the  year 
198. 

APOLLONIUS,  a  Christian  martyr.  He  was  a  membef 
of  the  Roman  senate,  and  a  man  of  great  eloquence  and 
leanung. 

ATTALUS,  a  Christian  martyr,  was  a  native  of  Perga* 
mus,  in  Phrygia,  and  was  burnt  alive  in  177. 

•DIONYSIUS,  bishop  of  Corinth,  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom about  178.  He  wrote  several  epistles,  some  accoimt  of 
which  may  be  found  in  Eusebius. 

BIBLfS,  a  Christian  martvr  at  Lyons,  during  the  persecu- 
tions  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  at  first  she  had  the  weak* 
ness  to  apostatise,  from  fear;  but  stiQ  a  Christian  in  her  heartj 
she  abhorred  herself  for  the  crime,  and  could  not  conceal  the 
horror  and  indignation  she  felt  at  the  rites  of  Paganism.  She 
was  again  arrested  and  put  to  torture.  Believing  her  to  be 
intimate  with  the  Christians,  they  thought  to  mtuce  her  own 
the  crimes  they  were  accused  of;  amongst  others,  that  of  eat- 
ing children.  "  How  can  that  be,"  cried  Biblis,  "  when  they 
are  forbidden  to  shed  blood !  *'  Resolute  to  expiate  her  for* 
mer  fault ;  she  continued  to  justify  them  and  suffered  martyr* 
dom. 

VrVlA  PERPETUA,  a  martyr,  under  the  persecution  of 
Severus,  in  102,  or  205.  She  was  a  lady  of  qiiality,  at  Car- 
thage, who,  at  the  time  she  was  accused,  was  about  twenty-two 
years  of  age;  married,  and  had  an  infant  son,  which  she  nursed 
herself.  Her  father  a  pagan,  but  full  of  his  affection  for  his 
favourite  offspring,  importuned  her  to  turn  from  the  Christian 
&ith,  and  her  constancy  appeared  to  him  an  absurd  obstinacy. 
For  a  few  days  while  she  and  her  catechumens,  among  whom 
was  Felicitas^  a  slave,  were  under  guard,  but  not  conhned  in 
the  prison,  they  found  means  to  be  baptized,  and  Perpetua's 
prayers  were  directed  particularly  for  patience  under  bodily 
pain.  They  were  then  put  into  a  dark  prison.  To  the  rest, 
more  accustomed  to  hardships,  this  change  of  scene  had  no- 
thing in  it  so  terrible.  To  her,  who  had  known  nothing  but  the 
delicacies  of  genteel  life,  it  was  pecidiarly  irksome,  and  her 
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concern  for  her  infant  was  extreme.  Two  deacons  of  the 
Church  obtained,  by  money,  leave  for  them  to  be  refreshed 
by  going  for  some  hours  in  a  more  commodious  place^  where 
Perpetua  gave  the  breast  to  her  infant,  and  then  recommended 
him  carefully  to  her  mother.  For  some  time  her  mind  was 
unhappy  for  the  distress  she  had  brought  on  her  family,  but 
in  time  ner  spirit  was  more  composed.  Her  father,  some  time 
after,  came  to  the  prison  overwhelmed  with  grief,  which,  in  all 
probability,  was  augmented  by  the  reflections  he. made  on  his 
passionate  behaviour  at  the  last  interview.  "  Have  pity,  my 
daughter,"  said  he,  "  on  my  grey  hairs;  have  pity  on  your  fiai- 
ther,  if  I  was  ever  worthy  of  that  name ;  if  I  myself  have 
brought  you  up  to  this  age,  if  I  have  preferred  you  to  all  your 
brethren,  make  me  not  a  reproach  of  mankind,  respect  your  father 
and  your  aunt,"  these  it  seems,  were  pagans,  while  the  mother 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  were  Christians,  since  it  is  said  he 
was  the  only  one  of  them  who  resisted  her  martyrdom  ;  "have 
compassion  on  your  son,  who  cannot  survive  you;  lay  aside 
your  obstinacy,  lest  you  destroy  us  all ;  for  if  you  perish  we 
must  all  mourn  in  disgrace."  The  old  gentleman  with  much 
tenderness,  kissed  her  nands,  threw  himself  at  her  feet  weep* 
ing  and  calling  her  no  longer  his  daughter,  but  his  sovereign. 
Perpetua  could  only  intreat  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  divine  dispo- 
sal, since  she  could  neither  bring  herself  to  commit  impiety 
by  sacrificing  to  false  gods,  nor  to  execrate  that  holy  name  in 
which  she  hoped  for  salvation,  and  which  alone  was  competent 
to  save  even  the  parent,  whose  heart  was  so  averse. 

The  next  day  they  were  all  brought  before  a  crowded  court, 
'  and  examined ;  her  father  came  there  with  his  little  grandson, 
and  taking  Perpetua  aside,  conjured  her  to  have  some  pity  on 
them.  The  procurator  ordered  him  to  be  beaten,  and  a  blow, 
which  he  received  with  a  staff,  was  felt  by  Perpetua  very  se- 
verely. They  were  then  sentenced  to  be  exposed  to  wild 
beasts,  afler  which  they  returned  cheerfully  to  prison.  Perpetua 
sent  to  her  father  for  her  child,  which  he  refused  to  return. 

Felicitas,  who  was  pregnant,  and  feared  her  execution 
would  be  deferred,  was  now  delivered.  One  of  the  door  keep- 
ers, who  perhaps  expected  to  have  found  in  her  a  Stoical  in* 
sensibiUty,  and  heard  her  cries,  said, "  Do  you  complain  of  this  ? 
what  will  you  do  when  you  are  exposed  to  the  beasts  ?"  Feli- 
citas answered,  with  a  sagacity  truly  Christian,  "  it  is  I  that 
suffer  now,  but  then  there  will  be  another  with  me,  because  I 
shall  suffer  for  his  sake."  Her  new  born  daughter  was  deliver- 
ed to  a  Christian  who  nursed  it  as  her  own. 

The  tribune,  believing  a  report  that  they  would  firee  them*' 
selves  by  magical  practices,  treated  them  roughly.  "  Why 
don't  you,"  said  Perpetua,  ''  give  us  some  relief?  will  it  not  be 
for  your  honour  that  we  shoiud  appear  well  fed  at  the  specta^ 
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des  ?**  This  address  had  a  very  happy  effect.  The  day  be* 
fore  the  diow  they  eat  in  public,  their  finends  were  aUowed  to 
▼isit  them,  and  the  keeper  of  the  prison  by  this  time  was  con- 
verted to  the  faith ;  they  talked  to  the  people,  warned  them  to 
flee  firom  the  wrath  to  come,  and  smiled  at  the  curiosity  of 
those  who  ran  to  see  them. 

On  the  day  of  trial,  joy,  rather  than  fear,  was  in  their  looks. 
Perpetua  and  her  companion  went  on  with  composed  counte- 
nances and  easy  pace,  holding  down  their  eyes,  lest  the  spec- 
tators might  draw  wrong  conclusions  from  their  vivacity. 
Some  idolatrous  habits  were  offered  them.  ^*  We  sacrifice  our 
fives,"  said  they,  ''to  avoid  this,  and  thus  we  have  bargained 
with  you."  The  tribune  desisted  from  his  demand.  After  bet- 
ing scourged,  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  were  put  into  the  nets, 
and  exposed  to  a  wild  cow.  The  beauty  of  the  former  and  weak 
state  of  the  latter,  excited  some  compassion  in  the  spectators ; 
they  drew  them  back  and  covered  them  with  loose  garments. 
Perpetua  was  first  attacked ;  but  though  she  did  not  mint,  her 
terror  had  rendered  her  insensible  of  what  had  passed,  till 
she  saw  on  her  body  and  clothes  the  marks  of  her  suffering. 
She  caused  her  brother  to  be  called,  and  addressing  herself  to 
him  and  another  Christian,  she  said,  "  continue  firm  in  the 
faith,   love  one  another,  and  be  not  offended  at  our  suffer- 

The  people  insisted  upon  having  the  martyrs  brought  into  the 
midst  of  the  amphitheatre,  that  they  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  them  die.  Perpetua  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  un- 
skilful gladiator,  but  she  guided  his  trembling  hand  to  her 
throat. 

ST.  HIPPOLYTUS,  a  bishop,  who  laid  down  his  life 
for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  in  the  persecution  under  Alex- 
ander Severus,  A.  D.  230.  His  works  in  Greek  and  Latin 
were  printed  by  Fabricius,  in  2  vols,  folio.  1716. 

MARCION,  founder  of  the  sect  called  the  Marcionites,  a 
native  of  Pontus,  and  son  of  a  bishop.  He  at  first  made  pro- 
fession of  the  monastic  life,  but  was  excommimicated  by  his 
&ther,  who  would  never  admit  him  again  into  the  commimion 
of  the  chiurch,  not  even  on  his  repentance.  On  this  he  aban- 
doned his  own  country,  and  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  began 
to  broach  his  doctrines.  He  maintained  two  principles,  the  one 
good,  the  other  evU;  between  these  he  imagined  an  inter- 
mediate kind  of  deity  of  a  mixed  nature,  who  was  the  crea- 
tor of  this  inferior  world,  and  the  god  and  legislator  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  The  other  nations,  who  worshipped  a  variety 
of  gods  he  supposed  to  be  under  the  empire  of  the  evil  prin- 
«ple.  He  asserted  these  two  conflicting  powers  exercised  oppres- 
sion upon  rational  and  immortal  souls ;  and  therefore  the  su- 
preme God,  to  deUver  them  from  bondage,  sent  to  the  Jews  a 
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being  more  like  unto  himself,  his  son  Jesus  Christ  clodied 
-with  a  certun  shadowy  resemblance  of  a  body ;  this  celestial 
messenger  was  attacked  by  the  prince  of  darkness^  and  bjr 
the  ffod  of  the  Jews,  but  without  enect.  Those  who,  following 
the  directions  of  thb  celestial  conductor,  mortify  the  bodv  bjr 
fastings  and  austerities,  and  renounce  the  precepts  of  the 
god  of  the  Jews,  shall  after  death  ascend  to  the  mansioiis 
of  felicity  and  perfection.  The  rules  which  Mardon  pre- 
scribed to  his  followers  were  excessively  austere,  expr^sly 
prohibiting  wedlock,  wine,  flesh,  and  all  the  external  com- 
forts of  Ufe.  Marcion  denied  the  real  birth,  incamation, 
and  passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  held  them  to  be  all  ap- 
parent only.  He  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body;  and 
allowed  none  to  be  baptised  but  those  who  preserved  their 
continence;  but  these  might  be  baptised  three  times.  In 
many  things  he  followed  the  sentiments  of  the  heretic  Cerdoo, 
and  rejected  the  law  and  the  prophets.  He  pretended  the 
Gospel  had  been  corrupted  by  false  prophets,  and  allowed 
none  of  the  evangelists  but  St.  Luke,  whose  gospel  he  altered  in 
many  places,  as  well  as  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  a  jsreat  many 
thinffs  in  which  he  threw  out.  In  his  own  copy  of  St.  Lukc^ 
he  threw  out  the  two  first  chapters  entire. 

EUPHRATES,  the  reputed  founder  of  a  reli^^ous  sect 
sometimes  called  ^'  Ophians,"  or  ^*  Ophites,*'  and  sometimes 
**  Serpentinians,"  names  derived  from  the  peculiar  tenet  which 
he  held,  that  the  serpent,  by  which  our  nrst  parent  was  de- 
ceived, was  either  Christ  himself,  or  '*  wisdom,"  concealed 
under  the  form  of  that  animal,  and  that  he  was  the  occasion 
of  all  the  knowledge  which  men  had  received.  Hence  he  is 
said  to  have  inculcated  a  particular  veneration  for  the  serpent, 
preserving  a  living  one,  offering  to  it  a  subordinate  kind  of 
divine  honour,  and  bringing  it  out  to  partake  of  or  to  conse- 
crate the  eucharist.  Origen  and  others  contend  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  Euphrates  were  not  Christians,  but  calumniators  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  opposers  of  his  doctrine,  but  Dr.  Lardner, 
who  has  taken  some  pains  in  investigating  the  subject,  consi- 
ders them  as  believers  in  Christianity,  and  maintaining  diat 
Jesus,  who  was  bom  of  a  virgin,  was  a  most  excellent  niai^ 
and  that,  having  by  his  miracles  and  instructions  manifested 
himself  to  be  the  true  Messiah,  was  crucified,  raised  from  the 
dead,  and  afterwards  received  into  heaven,  where  he  sits  on 
the  right  hand  of  God.  He  conceives  that  what  some  have 
said  of  them,  respecting  the  serpent  being  Christ,  most  be  a 
mistake,  founded  on  an  opinion  that  the  brazen  serpent  in  the 
wilderness  was  a  type  or  figure  of  Christ.  The  other  ac- 
counts of  worshipping  the  serpent,  &c.  thisjudicious  and  learn- 
ed writer  rejects  without  hesitation. 

FLORINUS,  OBFLOBJANUS,  a  heretic,  andapiiest 
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of  Ae  Roman  Churchi  deposed  for  his  errors  along  with  Bias* 
tins.  He  had  been  a  disciple  of  St.  Polycarp,  along  with 
Iraueiis.  He  made  God  the  author  of  evil ;  or  rather  asserted^ 
tliattfie  things  forbidden  by  God  are  not  evil,  but  of  his  own 
appomting;  in  which  he  followed  the  errors  of  Valentin^ 
and  joined  himself  with  the  Carpocratians. 

ELXiGUSj  OR  ELXAI9  a  founder  of  a  sect,  who  command-* 
ed  his  followers,  whenever  they  prayed  always  to  direct  their 
fiiees  towards  Jerusalem.  As  he  was  an  enemy  to  continence 
he  obliged  all  his  followers  to  marry. 

CARPOCRATES,  a  heretic,  who  received  and  added  to 
At  errors  of  Simon  Magus,  Menander,  Satuminus,  and  other 
€hM)Stics.  He  owned  with  them,  one  sole  principle  and  father 
of  all  things,  whose  name,  as  well  ajs  nature  was  unknown. 
The  world,  he  taught,  was  created  by  angels,  vastly  inferior 
to  the  first  principle.  He  opposed  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
maintaining  that  he  was,  by  nature,  a  man  only,  the  son  of 
Mary  and  Joseph,  though  possessed  of  imcommon  gifts,  which 
bH  him  above  other  creatures.  It  is  said  he  inculcated  a  com* 
Bmity  of  women ;  and  taught,  that  the  soul  could  not  be 
purified,  till  it  had  committed  all  kinds  of  abomination,  mak« 
mg  that  a  necessary  condition  of  perfection. 

As  it  appears  that  Carpocrates  acknowledged  the  validity  of 
Ae  moral  laws  given  by  Christ  to  his  disciples,  there  is  reascm 
to  suspect  that  the  usual  calumnies  against  heretics  have  been 
employed  in  imputing  to  him  the  above  shocking  doctrines ;  or, 
at  feast,  that  inferences  have  been  drawn  from  his  principles 
which  he  would  have  disavowed. 

BASILIDES,  an  Egyptian,  who  lived  some  time  in  this 
century.  He  was  educated  in  the  Gnostic  school,  over 
which  Simon  Magus  presided;  with  whom  he  agreed  that 
Christ  was  a  man  in  appearance,  that  his  body  was  a  phantom, 
and  that  he  gave  his  form  to  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  who  was 
crncified  in  his  stead.  We  learn  from  Eusebius,  that  this  he- 
resiarch  wrote  twenty-four  books  upon  the  Gospel,  and  that  he 
forged  several  prophets ;  two  of  which  he  gave  the  name  Bar" 
ff^  and  Barcoph.  We  have  still  the  fragment  of  a  Basili- 
dian  gospel. 

VALENTINE,  or  VALENTIUS,  the  founder  of  the  he- 
retical sect  of  Valentinians,  was  bom  in  Egypt,  and  educated 
at  Alexandria,  but  being  disappointed  of  a  bishopric,  he  s^ 
up  his  heresy,  which  resembles  that  of  the  Grnostics. 

HERMIAS,  a  heretic  of  Galatia,  who  maintained  the  eter- 
nity of  the  world  and  the  materiality  of  God.  He  also  asserted 
that  the  soul  is  composed  of  fire  and  spirit. 

CERDO,  an  heresiarch,  who  maintained  two  principles; 
one  good,  ^the  creator  of  heaven ;  the  other  evil,  who  created 
Ae  earth.    He  rejected  the  Old  Testament,  and  allowed  only 
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a  part  of  the  New.    He  also  taught  that  Christ  had  not  a  real 
body. 

EPIPHANIUS,  OR  EPIPHANES,  the  son  of  Curpocraii, 
or  CarpocrateSy  an  heresiarch ;  was  instructed  by  his  &ther  in 
the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  and  particularly  in  the  Plato- 
nic philosophy ;  but  his  death,  when  he  was  18  years  of  age, 
disappointed  the  hopes  which  the  Carpocratians  entertainedcon- 
cerning  him.  After  his  death  he  was  honoured  by  them  as  a 
god,  particularly  in  the  island  of  Cephalonia,  where  a  temple 
was  erected  to  him,  with  altars,  a  grove,  and  a  musaeum^  and 
where  the  day  of  his  nativity  was  celebrated  with  Ubadons, 
sacrifices,  and  fisastings.  These  are  the  reports  of  Gement 
of  Alexandria,  and  of  Epiphanius,  unconfirmed  by  the  tes- 
timony of  other  writers.  Epiphanes  is  now  classed  with  the 
Valentinians. 

HERACLEON,  the  leader  of  a  branch  of  the  Valentiman 
heretics,  who,  after  their  master,  were  called  Heracleonites. 
He  is  represented  as  having  maintained  the  same  wild  and 
visionary  notions  with  Valentine  respecting  God  and  the  origin 
of  the  world,  &c. ;  such  as  conceiving  the  Divine  Nature  tone 
a  vast  abyss,  in  thepleroma  or  fulness  of  which  existed,  as  ema^ 
nations  from  the  fountain  of  Being,  aeons  of  different  orders 
and  degrees;  that  from  the  union  of  Bython,  the  source  of 
asons,  and  a  principle  ca3\edEfmoia,  or  Sige,  were  produced  jVatft 
and  Aletheiaf  and  from  these,  in  succession.  Logos,  Anikrapoi^ 
and  Ecclesia ;  among  the  remote  descendants  of  whom  was  Jesus 
Christ,  and  below  him  the  Demiurgusy  or  Creator  of  the  Woridf 
who  held  the  middle  place  between  God  and  the  material 
world,  &c.  To  these  he  added  some  notions  of  his  own,  and 
among  others,  that  man  consists  of  three  parts,  a  body  consistnig 
of  gross  matter,  an  animal  soul,  and  a  spiritual  and  celeitiiS 
substance  derived  from  the  pleroma  ;  that  at  death,  the  body 
being  left  to  mingle  with  other  parts  of  the  material  creation^ 
the  animal  soul  is  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Demiur^ 
gus,  and  the  spiritual  substance  returns  to  the  seat  of  its  hi^ 
origin.  And  ne  directed  his  followers  to  sprinkle  dying  per- 
sons with  oil,  and  balsam,  and  water,  pronouncing  over  tbem 
Erescribed  forms  of  words  in  the  Hebrew  language.  Such  at 
tast  is  the  account  which  Epiphanius,  and  others  of  the  fiithers 
already  mentioned,  give  us  of  his  peculiar  opinions.  Lardner 
thinks  it  highly  probable  that  Heracleon  received  aK  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  other  Christians  did ;  and  that  iSbet» 
b  ground  for  arguing  that  he  received  likewise  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  seems  to  have  written  commentaries  upon  several 
parts  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  wrote  a 
commentary  upon  St.  John's  Gospel,  from  which  Origen  has 

a  noted  numerous  passages.    These  have  been  collected  toge- 
ler,  and  illustrated  with  notes  by  Grabe,  in  the  second  vohime 
of  his  **  Specilegium,**  p.  85-117. 
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HE6£6IPPUS,  a  karned  Jew,  irfio  emlMnced  Christianity 
at  Kome,  A.  D.  157.  He  was  the  first  author  of  an  eccksias- 
tieal  history  after  the  death  of  St.  Luke.  His  work  extended 
fiNMnthe  burth  of  our  Sayiour  to  his  own  tune.  Some  extracts 
front  it  are  preserved  by  Eusebkis. 

CLAUDIUS  APOLLINACIUS,  a  learned  bishop  of  Hie. 
npolis,  who  about  the  year  170,  presented  to  Marcus  Aurelius 
an  excell^ot  apology  for  the  Christians* 

THEODOTUS,  a  natiye  of  Byzantium,  who  flourished  m 
die  leign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  at  first  professed  Christia-^ 
mfty ;  but  during  the  persecution  imder  that  emperor,  renounced 
it,  and  afterwards  set  up  a  new  heresy,  called  from  him  Theo- 
iotiom,  or  Theodosum.    He  was  a  tanner  by  pro&ssicm. 

HERMOGENES,  a  heretic,  bom  in  Africa.  He  held  mat- 
ter  to  be  the  first  principle;  and,  regarding  it  as  the  fountain  of 
all  evil,  he  maintained  that  the  world,  and  every  thing  contained 
in  ity  as  well  as  the  souls  of  men  and  other  spirits,  were  formed 
by  the  Deity  from  an  uncreated  and  eternal  mass  of  corrupt 
matter. 

APELLESy  a  heretic,  who  flourished  about  A.  D.  178,  and 
appears  to  have  be»i  half  Manichee  and  half  Sadducee ;  for  he 
tiiight  that  there  was  a  good  and  a  bad  principle,  denied  the 
imarection,  and  pretended  that  the  prophets  contradicted 
Mch  other ;  and  that  Christ  having  received  his  body  from  the 
dements,  left  it  dissolved  in  the  air,  and  ascended  into  heaven 
without  one. 

ARTEMON,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Artemonites,  who 
flourished  about  the  year  ^10.  The  Artemonites  denied  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  asserting  him  to  have  only  had  a  human  na- 
ture, though  divinely  commissioned,  and  more  excellent  than 
the  prophets.  They  seem  to  have  held  opinions  very  similar 
the  modem  Unitarians. 

BA&DES ANES,  a  Syrian  of  Edessa  in  Mesopotamia,  bom 
b  the  middle  of  this  century,  who  became  eminent,  after  his 
conversion  to  Christianity,  for  his  zeal  against  heretics ;  against 
irhom,  we  are  informed  by  St.  Jerome  and  Eusebius,  he  wrote 
a  multitude  of  books ;  yet  he  himself  fell  into  the  errors  of  Va- 
lentinus,  to  which  he  added  some  others  of  his  own.  He 
taught,  that  the  actions  of  men  depend  altogether  on  fate,  and 
that  God  himself  is  subject  to  necessity. 

FELIX  MARCUS  MINUCIUS,  a  father  of  the  primitive 
diurch,  who  flourished  about  the  year  220.  He  wrote  a 
yeej  elegant  defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  entitled  ^'  Oc- 
tavms." 

BACCHYLUS,  a  Christian  writer,  and  bishop  of  Corinth, 
who  wrote  a  letter  on  the  time  of  celebrating  Easter,  which  is 
W. 
JUDAH  HAKKAPOSH,  or  the  saint,  a  rabbi,  celebrated 
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for  hiB  learning  and  riches,  lived  in  the  time  of  llie  enqpefor  An- 
toninus, and  was  the  friend  and  preceptor  of  that  |Krince.  Ijdo 
of  Modena,  a  rabbi  of  Venice,  tells  us,  that  rabbi  Judah,  lAo 
was  very  rich,  collected  about  twenty-six  years  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple,  in  a  book  which  he  caDed  the  itfiiWMf, 
the  constitutions  and  traditions  of  the  Jewish  magistrates  lAo 
preceded  him.  But  as  this  book  was  short  and  obscure  two 
Babylonish  rabbis,  Rabbina  and  Ase,  collected  all  the  intefwe- 
tations,  disputes,  and  additions,  that  had  been  made  untfl  meir 
time,  upon  the  Misnia,  and  formed  the  book  called  the  Babf* 
lonish  TcUmud^  or  Gemara ;  which  is  preferable  to  the  Jenisaka 
Talmud,  composed  some  years  before  by  rabbi  Jochanaa  of 
Jerusalem.  The  Misnia  is  the  text  of  the  Talmud,  of  whidi 
we  have  a  good  edition  in  Hebrew  and  Latin  by  SurenhuaiiUy 
with  notes,  in  three  vols,  folio.  It  is  to  be  wished  the 
had  been  done  to  the  Gemara. 


HISTORY. 

JUSTINUS,  a  celebrated  historiaui  who  lived,  according  to 
the  most  probable  opinion,  under  Antoninus  Pius.  He  wrote  in 
elegant  Latin  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of  Trogus  Pom- 
peius,  containing  the  actions  of  almost  all  nations,  from  Ninus^ 
the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  to  Augustus.  The  orignial 
work  of  Trogus,  to  the  regret  of  the  learned,  is  lost ;  this  abridg- 
ment being  written  in  a  polite  and  elegant  style,  was  probabnr 
the  reason  why  that  age  neglected  the  original.  The  best  ed^ 
tions  of  Justinus  are  those  of  GraDvius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1683,  8vo.; 
of  Heame,  Oxon.  1705,  8vo.;  and  Gronovius,  Lugd.  Bal. 
1719,  Svo.  - 

PAUSANIUS,  a  learned  Greek  historian  and  orator,  under 
Antoninus  the  philosopher.  He  was  the  disciple  of  H^rodes 
Atticus ;  he  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Greece ;  and  afterwards 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  died  at  a  great  age.  He  wrote  an 
excellent  description  of  Greece,  in  ten  books ;  in  which  we  find 
not  only  the  situation  of  places,,  but  the  antiquities  of  Ghreeoey 
and  every  thing  most  curious  and  worthy  of  mowledge.  This 
work  is  in  very  high  estimation,  as  it  clears  up  many  passages 
in  ancient  authors,  which  would  otherwise  have  remained  very 
perplexed  and  obscure.  This  history  has  been  recommended 
to  modern  travellers,  and  it  is  well  known  that  Spon  and  Wha- 
ler made  great  use  of  it.  Abbe  G^doin  has  given  a  Freodi 
translation  of  it  in  2  vols.  4to. 

DION  CASSIUS,  a  native  of  Nicaea  Bithynia.   His  faditrV 
name  was  Apronianus.   He  was  raised  to  the  greatest  oflfees  ct^ 
the  state  in  the  Roman  empire  by  Pertinax,  and  his  three  mo-- 
cessors.   He  was  naturally  fond  of  study,  and  he  improved  Inm— 
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self  by  unwearied  application.  He  was  ten  years  in  collecting 
Butenals  for  a  history  of  Rome,  which  he  published  in  eighty 
books,  after  a  laborious  employment  of  twelve  years  in  compos- 
ins  it.  This  valuable  history  began  with  the  arrival  of  ^neits 
in  Italv,  and  was  carried  down  to  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus. 
The  thirty-four  first  books  are  totally  lost,  the  twenty  following, 
that  is,  from  the  thirty-fifth  to  the  fifty-fourth,  remain  entire,  the 
riz  following  are  mutilated,  and  fragments,  are  all  that  we 
possess  of  the  lust  twenty.  In  the  compilation  of  tlits  extensive 
hisiory,  Dion  proposed  Tbucydidcs  for  a  model,  but  he  is  not 
perfectly  happy  in  his  imitation.  His  style  is  pure  and  elegant, 
tiis  narrations  are  judiciously  managed,  and  his  retlections 
learned ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  he  is  credulous,  and  the  bigoted 
slave  of  partiality,  satire,  and  flattery.  He  inveighs  against  the 
republican  principles  of  Brutus  and  Cicero,  and  extols  the  cause 
of  Ctesar.  Seneca  is  the  object  of  his  satire,  and  he  represents 
liini  as  debauched  and  licentioux  in  his  morals.  His  hisiory  of 
Rome,  of  which  only  a  pordon  remains,  was  printed  first  by 
Robert  Stephens,  at  Paiis,  in  Greek,  in  1548,  folio.  Smce  then 
ithaa  been  published  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Leunclavius, 
fblio,  159S ;  and  again  by  ReinariuB,  Hamburgh,  2  vols,  folio, 
nSO.  It  was  traimated  mto  Enslish  by  Mannuur,  S  vols.  8vo. 
no*.  —s        .7  ■* 


NICOMEDES,  or  MESOMEDES,  a  famous  musician, 
*ho  flourished  about  the  year  145  of  the  Christian  era,  under 
the  reign  of  Antoninus.  He  was  the  first  who  drew  up  a  body 
of  rules  for  performing  on  the  lyre.  The  emperor,  however. 
Intrenched  his  salary  as  a  musician  of  the  court,  telling  him 
that  it  would  be  sKameful,  and  even  cruel,  that  those  whose 
labours  were  of  no  use  to  the  state  should  partake  of  its  be- 
Aefits.  Other  sovereigns,  in  other  times,  have  regarded  the 
art  of  music  as  very  usefiil  to  humanity. 


HATHEHATICS,   &c. 

HYPSICLES,  an  ancient  mathematician,  who  flourished 
Oder  the  reigns  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Vamia, 
*u  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  disciple  of  Isidorus.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  author  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  books  of 
■he  "  Elements  of  Geometry,"  which  are  commonly  attributed 
to  EncHd. 

NICOM£D£S,  an  ancient  mathematician  who  ia  celebrated 
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for  his  discovery  of  the  curve  called  the  conchoid,   or  con* 
chiles* 

DIONYSIUS,  sumamed  PERIEGETES,  a  learned  tc* 
ographer,  to  whom  is  attributed  a  Periegesis,  or  Survey  of  m6 
Earth,  in  Greek  verse.  Some  suppose  that  he  lived  in  the 
time  of  Augustus ;  but  Scaliger  and  Saumasius  place  him 
imder  the  reign  of  Severus,  or  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  wrote 
many  other  works,  but  his  Periegesis  is  the  only  one  we  have 
remaining ;  the  best  and  most  useful  edition  of  which  is  tha€ 
improved  with  notes  and  illustrated  by  Hill. 


MEDICINE. 

CLAUDIUS  GALEN,  prince  of   the    Greek  physidaM 
after  Hippocrates,  was  born  at  Pergamus,   in  Asia  Minor, 
A.  D.  131.     His  father  being  possessed  of  a  fortune,  and  welt 
versed  in  philosophy,  astronomy,  geometry,  and  architecture* 
instructed  his  son  in  the  first  rudiments  of  learning,  and  af* 
terwards  procured  him  the  greatest  masters  of  the  age.    Galen^ 
having  finished  his  studies,  chose  physic  for  his  professioiv 
studied  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  and  at  length  resolved  ta 
travel,  to  converse  with  the  most  able  physicians  in  all  parts^ 
and  to  take  every  opportunity  of  inspecting  on  the  spot  the 
plants  and  drugs  of  the  countries  through  which  he  passed.  With 
this  view  he  went  to  Alexandria  where  he  stayed  some  years ; 
thence  he  travelled  through  Cilicia,  Palestine,  Crete,  Cyprus* 
Lemnos  and  the  Lower  Syria ;  in  which  last  place  he  obtained 
a  thorough  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  Lemnian  earth,  and  the 
opobalsamum ;  after  which  he  returned  home  by  Alexandria. 
Galen  had  been  four  years  at  Pergamus,  where  his  practice 
was  attended  with  extraordinary  applause,  when  some  com- 
motions induced  him  to  go  to  Rome,  where  he  resolved  to  set- 
tle ;  but  the  proofs  he  gave  of  his  superior  skill,  added  to  the 
respect  shown  him  by  several  persons  of  very  high   rank* 
created  him  so  many  enemies  among  his  brethren  of  the  &culty, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Rome,  after  having  resided  there 
four  or  five  years.     He  had  not  long  returned  to  Pergamus* 
when  he  was  recalled  by  the  emperors  AureUus  and  Verus. 
After  their  death,  he  retired  to  his  native  country,  where  he 
died  about  A.  D.  200.    He  wrote  in  Greek;  and  is  said  to  have 
composed  two  hundred  volumes,  the  greater  part  of  which  were 
unhappily  burnt  in  the  temple  of  Peace.    Galen  was  of  a  weak  and 
delicate  constitution,  as  he  himself  asserts ;  but  he  nevertheless  by 
his  temperance  and  skill  in  physic,  arrived  to  a  great  age.  One 
of  his  rules  was  always  to  rise  from  table  with  some  degree  of 
appetite.    He  is  justly  considered  as  the  greatest  physician  of 
antiquity,  next  to  Hippocrates ;  and  he  performed  such  sur* 
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prising  cures,  tliat  lie  was  accused  of  magic  Several  of  his 
works  arc  still  extant ;  of  which  the  Greek  editions  are  those 
of  Aldus,  Venice,  1525,  5  vols,  foL;  «adBas^l538  :  the  Latin 
are  that  of  Paris,  (536,  fol. ;  t^dnft,  ld£4 ;  Basi],  1542 :  but 
the  best  are  that  of  Venice,  in  1609;  and  that  of  Paris,  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Churtier.  He  wrote  in  an  elegant  s^l^ 
but  rather  diiHise.  He  shows  him^  «n^  ftc^iwitel  Mra 
philosophy  and  general  science,  and  deserrea  to  be  reckoned 
one  of  the  most  universal  scholars  of  antiquity. 

^LIANUS  MECCIUSjaphysician  mentioned  with  respect 
In  Galm.  He  was  the  first  i»io  made  use  of  toeade  against 
the  plague,  and  found  it  to  succeed. 

QVINTUS  SERENUS  SAMONICUS.aleamedmaninthe 
reigns  of  Severus  and  Caracalla,  Is  usually  reckoned  among  the 
pliysicians,  though  neither  his  condition  in  life,  nor  his  coinitry  is 
ascertained.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works  on  learned 
topic?,  some  of  which  are  cited  by  Macrobius  and  other  writers, 
but  the  only  one  preserved  in  our  times  is  a  poem  or  rather  a 
work  in  verse,  entitled  "  Carmen  de  Medicina,"  treating  in 
hesiuneters  of  no  very  elegnnt  construction,  on  the  whole  of 
medicine  from  tlie  head  to  the  feet,  but  in  a  manner  empirical, 
«ith  much  fabulous  and  superstitious  matter.  He  was  greatly 
beloved  by  Gcta,  who  was  accustomed  frequently  to  read  his 
books  addressed  to  Caracalta.  But  by  the  latter  imperial 
monster  Samonicus  was  murdered  at  a  festival,  perhaps  on  ac- 
count of  his  .iltachment  to  Gcta.  He  left  a  copious  library  to 
fe?on,  who  was  also  a  leaniL'd  man,  and  preceptor  to  the 
jounger  Gordian,  to  whom  he  beque^ed  tne  librsry  at  his 
destk.  Of  the  poems  of  Samonicus,  several  editions  have  been 
pinted,  of  which  the  most  elaborate  is  rhat  of  KenchenJos, 
Anut.  166S.  Burmann  has  also  given  philological  and'  criS- 
al  notes  upon  it  in  his  Poets  Lat.  Minores. 
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PERIOD  XVIIL 

FROM  M-  A.  GORDIAN  IH.  TO  CONSTANTINE  IL 

[Cent,  IH.] 

REMARKABLE  FACTS,  EVENTS,  AND  DISCOYERIBS. 


A.D. 

903  The  first  peneoation  under  Sevenu. 

909  Severas's  wall  in  Britain  bailt 

222  llie  Roman  empire  begins  to  decline,  and  the  Barbarians  begin  Ibeir 

irmptions,  though  bravely  opposed  hj  Alexander. 
2t5  Mathematicians  lUlowed  to  teach  publicly  at  Rome. 
286  The  dxth  persecution  under  Maximinus. 
241  The  Franks  first  mentioned  in  history. 
260  The  seventh  persecution  under  Decins. 
262  The  eighth  persecution  under  Q:  *lns,  who  first  boagfat  a  peace  from 

the  Goths  and  agreed  to  pav  them  annual  tribute. 
268  Europe  ravaged  by  the  Scythians  wa^  Goths. 

266  The  ninth  persecution  under  Valerian. 

200  Valerian  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  and  flayed  alive. 

The  Scythians  ravage  the  Roman  Empire. 
273  Palmyra  taken  by  the  Romans. 
277  The  Franks  setae  in  GauL 
264  The  Diodetian  era  commenced  August  29th  or  September  17th. 

267  Caransius  proclaimed  emperor  of  Britain. 

291  The  emperors  Dioclesian,  and  Masumlan,  and  the  two  Caesars,  Con- 
stanlins  and  Galena,  march  to  defend  the  four  quarters  of  the 
empire. 

297  Alexandria  destroyed  by  Diodesian. 


Tus  vast  empire  of  the  Romans  still  continued  to  decline.  In 
2  |P  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  the  emperor  Valerian  by  the  PeraianSv 
vnth  the  disturbances  that  followed,  threatened  the  empire  with  utter 
destruction.  Thirty  tyrants  seized  the  government  at  onoe»  and  the 
barbarians  pouring  in  on  all  sides  in  prodigious  numbers,  ravaged  al- 
most all  the  provinces  in  the  empire.  By  the  vigorous  conchiet  of 
Claudius  II.,  Aurelius,  Tacitus,  Probus,  and  Cams,  the  empire  was 
restored  to  its  former  lustre ;  but  as  the  barbarians  were  only  repulaed, 
and  never  thoroughly  subdued,  this  proved  only  a  temporary  rdief. 
What  was  worse,  the  Roman  soldiers,  grown  impatient  of  restnint, 
commonly  murdered  those  emperors  who  attempted  to  revive  among 
them  the  ancient  military  discipline,  which  alone  could  ensure  the 
victory  over  their  enemies.  Under  Dioclesian,  the  disorders  were 
80  great,  that  though  the  government  was  held  by  two  persons,  they 
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found  themselves  unnble  to  bear  tlie  weight  of  iti  and  therefore  took 
other  two  partners  iii  the  empire.  Thus  was  tlie  Roman  empire 
divided  into  tour  parts ;  which  by  all  historians  is  said  to  have  been 
productive  of  ihe  greatest  mischiefs.  As  each  of  the  four  sovereigna 
would  have  as  many  officers  both  civil  and  military,  and  the  same 
number  of  forces  diat  had  been  maintained  by  the  state  when  go- 
vemed  only  by  one  emperor,  the  people  were  not  able  to  pay  the  sums 
necessary  for  supporting  them.  Hence  the  taxes  and  imposts  were 
increased  beyond  measure,  the  inhabitants  in  several  provinces  reduced 
to  beggary,  and  the  land  leAunttlled  for  want  of  hands.  An  end  was 
put  to  tliese  evils  when  the  empire  was  again  united  under  Constantine 
Ihe  Great;  but  in  330,  a  mortal  blow  was  given  to  it,  by  his  removing 
the  imperial  seat  to  ConsLintinople,  and  making  it  equal  to  RonW. 
Uh  cMablishment  of  Christianity,  now  corrupted  with  the  grossest 
loperstitionB,  proved  also  no  small  detriment  to  (lie  empire.  Instead 
of  that  ferocious  and  obstinate  valour  in  which  the  Romaos  had  so 
long  been  accustomed  to  put  their  trust,  tliey  now  imagined  themselves 
secured  by  signs  of  the  cross,  and  other  superstitious  symbols  and 
unmeaning  ceremonies.  These  they  used  as  a  kind  of  magical  incan- 
tatioM,  which  of  course  proved  at  all  times  incficctual;  and  hence  also 
in  some  measure  proceeded  the  great  revolution  which.took  place. 


GOVERNMENT. 


>LECINUS  ANTONIUS  GORDIAN  III.,  grandson  of 
Gordian  I.,  was  btit  twelve  years  old  when  he  was  honoured 
witli  the  title  of  Ceesar.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  his  election  was  attended  witli 
universal  marks  of  approbation.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
age,  he  married  Furia  Sabina  Tranquillina,  daughter  of  Mi- 
sitheus,  a  man  celebrated  for  his  eloquence  and  public  virtues. 
Misitheus  was  entrusted  with  the  most  important  offices  of  the 
state  b;  the  son-in-law ;  and  hb  administration  proved  how 
deserving  he  was  of  the  confidence  and  aSection  ofnis  imperial 
master.  He  corrected  the  various  abuHes  which  prevailei.  in 
the  state,  and  restored  the  ancient  discipline  among  the  soldiers. 
By  hia  prudence  and  pditical  sagacity,  all  the  chief  towns  in 
the  empire  were  stored  with  provisions,  which  cotdd  maintain 
the  emperor  and  a  large  army  durivg  fifteen  days  upon  any 
emergency.  Gordianwas  not  less  active  than  his  »thci--in-law> 
and  when  Sapor,  the  king  of  Persia,  had  invaded  the  Roman 
fffovinces  in  tne  east,  he  boldly  marched  to  meet  him,  and  in  his 
way  defeated  a  large  body  of  Goths,  in  Moesia.  He  conquered 
Sapor,  and  took  many  nourishing  cities  in  the  east  from  his 
adversary.  In  this  suQcess  the  senate  decreed  him  a  tritunph, 
«od  s^utedl^itheusas  tbe.guardian  of  therepublic.   Gm^i^h 
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was  assassinated  in  the  east,  A.D.  944,  by  the  means  of  PUI^ 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  virtuous  Misitheus,  and  who  usunei 
the  sovereimi  power  by  murdering  the  warlike  and  aitacfauiS 
prince.  The  senate,  sensible  of  his  merit,  honoured  him  wU 
a  most  splendid  fimeral  on  the  confines  of  Persia,  and  ordered 
that  the  descendants  of  the  Gordians  should  ever  be  firee,  at 
Rome,  from  all  the  heavy  taxes  and  burdens  of  the  state. 
During  the  reign  of  Gordmn,  there  was  an  uncommon  ecHpae 
of  the  sun,  in  which  the  stars  appeared  in  the  middle  oi 
the  day. 

PHILIP,  a  Roman  emperor,  was  an  Arab,  bom  at  Bostra,  is 
the  Trachonitis,  and  the  son,  it  is  said,  of  a  captain  of  robb^ij 
which  circumstance,  however,  does  not  argue  him  to  have  beei 
6f  base  extraction,  but  rather,  ^as  an  Arabian,  the  contrary. 
From  the  lowest  rank  in  the  Roman  army  he  gradually  rose  tc 
the  highest  offices ;  and  when  he  was  made  general  of  the  pne* 
tdrian  guards  he  assassinated  Gordian  to  make  him9elf  emperor 
To  secure  himself  on  the  throne  he  lefb  Mesopotamia  a  prey  tc 
the  continual  invasions  of  the  Persians,  and  hurried  to  JKome 
where  his  election  was  approved  by  the  senate  and  people 
Philip  rendered  his  cause  popular  by  his  liberality  and  profit' 
sion,  particularly  on  occasion  of  the  centenary  commemoratioi 
of  the  foundation  of  the  city,  which  was  celeorated  with  mon 
magnificence  than  under  the  preceding  reigns.  His  usurpation 
however,  was  short.  Philip  was  defeated  by  Decius,  who  had 
proclaimed  himself  emperor  in  Pannonia ;  and  he  was  as^assi 
nated  by  his  own  soldiers  near  Verona,  in  the  forfy-fifUb  yeai 
of  his  age,  and  the  fifth  of  his  reign.  His  son,  who  nad  rfiaied 
with  him  the  imperial  dignity,  was  also  massacred  in  the  amu 
of  his  mother.  Young  Philip  was  then  in  the  twelfth  year  oi 
his  age,  and  the  Romans  lamented  in  him  the  loss  of  rising  ta* 
lents,  of  natural  humanity,  and  endearing^virtue.  It  has  been  a 
subject  of  controversy  whether  or  not  Philip  was  a  CStris&ui. 
He  was  certainly  a  protector  of  the  new  fititn,  and  manifested 
great  respect  for  its  ministers.  Oricen  addressed  several  epis- 
tles to  him,  his  wife,  and  mother,  which  are  not  preserved,  if 
b  not  improbable  that  the  latter  might  be  secret  converts. 

TITUS  JULIUS  PACATIANUS,  a  usurper,  who  exdted 
the  Gauls  to  revolt  in  his  favour  in  the  reign  of  the  emperei 
Philip  ;  but  he  was  defeated  and  put  to  death,  A.  D.  24$,  In 
the  troops  which  raised  Decius  to  the  throne.  There  are  meddu 
of  Pacatianus  existing. 

DECIUS,  a  Roman  emperor,  was  bom  in  Pannonia.  Tbc 
emperor,  Philip,  sent  him  to  quell  a  sedition  in  Meesia,  but  ni' 
stead  of  obeying  his  directions  he  turned  his  arms  atfamst  Iibb, 
and  on  his  death  assumed  the  imperial  diadem.  Ine  ^elivil] 
and  wisdom  of  Decius  in  some  measure  stopped  t  i  hasteniitt^  de< 
dine  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  senate  seemed  to  thinkW^j^ 
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ofbtt  merits  that  they  voted  him  not  faiferior  to  Trajan;  and, 
indeed,  he  seemed  in  every  instance  to  consult  their  dignity,  and< 
the  welfiure  of  all  ranks  of  people.  He  permitted  them  to  choose 
a  censor,  as  in  the  flourishing  times  of  Kome ;  and  Valerian,  his 
general,  a  man  of  such  strict  morals  (hat  his  life  was  said  to  be  a 
continiial  censorship,  was  chosen  to  that  di^tv.  But  no  vir- 
tues could  prevent  the  approaching  down&S  of  the  state ;  the 
obstinate  disputes  between  the  Pagans  and  the  Christians  within 
the  empire,  and  the  unceasing  irruptions  of  barbarous  nations 
from  without,  enfeebled  it  beyond  remedy.  To  stop  these,  a 
t)ersecution  of  the  Christians,  who  were  now  the  most  numerous 
Qodj  of  the  people,  was  impolitically  and  cruelly  bejran;  in 
idiich  thousands  were  put  to  death,  and  all  the  arts  of  cruelty 
tried  in  vain  to  lessen  their  crowing  numbers.  This  persecution 
was  succeeded  by  dreadfiu  devastations  from  the  Goths  in 
Thrace  and  Moesia.  These  irruptions  Decius  went  to  oppose 
in  person ;  and  coming  to  an  engagement  slew  30,000  of  these 
barbarians  in  one  battle.  But,  in  pursuing  his  victory,  he  was, 
by  the  treachery  of  Gallus  his  own  general,  led  into  a  defile, 
where  the  king  of  the  Groths  had  secret  information  to  attack 
him.  In  this  disadvantageous  situation  Decius  first  saw  his  son 
killed  with  an  arrow,  and  soon  after,  his  whole  army  put  to  the 
rout.  Wherefore,  resolving  not  to  survive  his  loss,  he  put  spurs 
to  his  horse,  and  instantly  plunging  into  a  quagmire  was  swal« 
lowed  up.  He  died  A.  D.  251,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign  of  two  years  and  six  months ;  leaving  the  charac- 
ter of  an  excellent  prince,  capable  of  averting  the  destruction  of 
die  empire  if  human  means  could  have  effected  it. 

VIBIUS  TREBONIANUS  GALLUS,  emperor  of  Rome 
for  part  of  three  years,  was  bom  about  S06,  but  of  what  family 
is  not  known.  All  that  appears  of  his  previous  life  is,  that  he 
had  been  consul,  and  was  a  commander  in  the  army  of  Decius  in 
251,  when  he  is  said  to  have  betrayed  that  emperor  to  the  Goths, 
that  he  might  become  his  successor.  His  reign,  however,  was 
indolent  and  inglorious ;  and  the  soldiery,  who  had  raised  him 
to  the  empire,  finding  him  unworthy  of  that  dignity,  murdered 
him,  with  his  own  son  and  associate  Volusianus,  in  S53. 

VOLUSIANUS,  a  Roman,  taken  as  colleague  on  the  im« 
perial  throne  by  his  father  Gallus.  He  was  kuled  by  his  soU 
diers. 

C.  JULIUS  iEMILIANUS  was  by  birth  a  Moor,  and  of 
obscure  descent.  He  served  from  his  youth  in  the  Roman  ar- 
mies, and  by  his  valour  raised  himself  to  the  first  offices  of  the 
state.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Gallus  he  was  governor  of 
Pamionia  and  Mcesia,  and  with  great  vigour  opposed  the  bar**> 
barous  nations  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  who  broke 
into  his  province.  After  a  successfiil  battle,  in  which  he  ani- 
mated hu  soldiers  by  distributing  among  them  the  money  col« 
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lected  for  tribute  to  the  barbarians,  he  was  {Mrocbolii^  emperor 
on  the  fields  A.D.  S53.  He  immediately  marched  iwainst  Gal- 
his,  who  was  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  Italy*  Tne  emperor 
assembled  an  army,  and  met  his  rival  at  Interamni,  whereme  im* 
perial  troops,  despising  their  leader,  put  him  to  death  widi  his 
6on  Volusianus,  and  concurred  with  the  opposite  aimy  iQ 
Acknowledging  ^milianus.  The  senate  confirmed  the  choice, 
and  the  new  emperor  wrote  a  letter  to  that  body,  in  wfaieb  he 
promised  to  expel  all  the  invaders  of  the  empire,  and  to  prove 
nimself  a  worthy  lieutenant  of  the  repubHc ;  and  medak  are  ex- 
tant, anticipating  this  success,  and  representing  him  under  the 
characters  of  Mars  and  Hercules.  Meantime  Valerian  wae 
advancing  against  him  with  the  legions  of  Gaul  and  Gaman^* 
On  his  arrival  at  Spoletum,  in  presence  of  the  troffpt  of  Msaa^ 
lianus,  exactly  the  same  event  took  place  as  when  the  latter  met 
Gallus ;  and  i^milianus  was  killed  by  his  own  soIdierB,  wiio 
loined  in  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Valerian.  Tfak 
happened  in  his  46th  year,  after  he  had  reigned  less  than  torn 
months. 

PUBLIUS  LICINIUS  VALERIANUS,  a  Roman,  pro- 
claimed  emperor  by  the  armies  in  Rhseta,  A.D.  254k  The  fnit^ 
tues  which  shone  in  him  when  a  private  man,  were  lost  wbai 
he  ascended  the  throne.  Formerly  distinguished  for  his  tern* 
perance,  moderation,  and  many  virtues,  which  fixed  the  unin- 
iluenced  choice  of  all  Rome  upon  him,  Valerian,  invested  wtth 
the  purple,  displayed  inability  and  meanness.  He  was  cowardly 
in  his  operations,  and  though  acquainted  with  war,  and-tibe 
patron  of  science,  he  seldom  acted  with  prudence,  or  favoured 
men  of  true  genius  and  merit.  He  took  his  son  Ghdlicnuia  as 
his  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  showed  the  malevolence  of  his 
heart  by  persecuting  the  Christians  whom  he  had  for  a  whole 
tolerated.  He  also  made  war  against  the  Goths  and  S^thiaee; 
but  in  an  expedition  which  he  imdertook  agfiinst  Sapor,  king  of 
Persia,  his  arms  were  attended  with  ill  success.  He  was  eim^ 
quered  in  Mesopotamia,  and  when  he  wished  to  have  a  private 
conference  with  Sapor,  the  conqueror  seized  his  person,  mid 
carried  him  in  triumph  to  his  capital,  where  he  exposed  Um.in 
all  the  cities  of  his  empire  to  the  ridicule  and  insolenoe  cf  his 
slibjeots.  When  the  Persian  monareh  mounted  on  hnrgriiidr. 
Valerian  served  as  a  footstool,  and  the  many  other  inmibi 
widch  he  suilered,  excited  indignation  even  among  the  eointfera 
of  Sapor.  The  monarch  at  last  ordered  him  to  be  flayed  jdifei 
and  salt  to  be  thrown  over  his  mangled  body,  so  that'  he  diedin 
the  greatest  torments.'  His  skin  was  tanned,  and  pointed'JB 
red  ;  and  that  the  i^ominy  of  the  Roman  empiie  m^^^fte 
lasting,  it  was  nailed  in  one  of  the  temples  -  of  Ferrfe^  <Vala>* 
rian  perished  in  the  7 1  st  year  of  his  age,  A.D^  260,  after  a  i  ^ 
of  seven  years.         '  V  .<     .   i 
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PUBLIUS  LUCINIUS  GALLIENUS,  a  son  of  Uie  em- 
peror Valerian.  He  reigned  conjointly  with  his  father  for 
seven  years,  and  ascended  the  throne  as  sole  emperor,  A.D. 
'.^60.  In  bis  youth  he  showed  his  activity  and  military  charac- 
ter, in  an  expedition  against  tlie  Germans  and  SarmatK ;  but 
when  he  came  to  thepiirple,  he  delivered  himself  up  to  pleasure 
and  indolence.  His  time  was  spent  in  the  greatest  debauchery ; 
and  he  indulged  himself  in  the  grossest  and  most  lascivious 
manner,  and  his  palace  displayed  a  scene,  at  once,  of  effcmi- 
nacy  and  shame,  voluptuousness  and  immorality.  He  often 
aiipeared  «-ith  his  hair  powdered  with  golden  dust ;  and  en- 
joyed tranquillity  at  home,  whilst  his  provinces  abroad  were 
lorn  by  civil  quarrels  and  seditions.  He  heard  of  the  loss  of  a 
Hch  pronnce,  and  of  the  execution  of  a  malefactor,  witli  the 
same  indilference ;  and  when  he  was  apprized  that  Egypt  had 
revolted,  he  only  observed,  that  he  could  live  without  the  pro- 
duce of  Egj-pt.  He  was  of  a  disposition  naturally  inclined  to 
rsiUery  and  the  ridicule  of  others.  When  his  wife  had  been 
deceived  by  a  jeweller,  Gallienus  ordered  the  malefactor  to  be 
placed  in  the  circus,  in  expectation  of  being  exposed  to  the 
lerocity  of  a  lion.  While  the  wretch  trembled  at  the  expecta- 
lion  of  instant  death,  the  executioner,  by  tlie  order  of  the 
emperor,  let  loose  a  capon  upon  him.  An  uncommon  laugh 
was  raised  upon  this,  and  the  emperor  observed,  that  he  who 
bad  deceived  others  should  expect  to  be  deceived  himself.  In 
the  midst  of  these  ridiculous  diversions,  Gallienus  was  alarmed 
by  the  revoh  of  two  of  liis  officers,  who  had  assumed  the  im- 
perial purple.  This  intelligence  roused  him  from  his  lethargy  ; 
he  marched  against  his  antagonists,  and  put  all  the  rebels  to 
the  sword,  without  showing  me  least  mercy  either  to  rank,  eex^ 
or  age.  These  cruelties  irritated  the  people  and  the  army ; 
emperors  were  elected,  and  no  less  than  thirty  tyrants  aspired 
to  the  imperial  purple.  Gallienus  resolved  boldly  to  oppose 
his  adversaries  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  preparations,  he  was 
aasassinated  at  Milan  by  some  of  his  officers,  in  the  60th  year  of 
bis  age,  A.D.  ^8. 

SALOMINA,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  GaUienus,  eminent  for 
her  public  and  private  virtues.  She  patronised  the  arts  and 
•dences,  and  to  her  clemency  Rome  was  indebted  for  a  short 
period  of  prosperity.  But  her  virtues  could  not  preserve  her 
man  the  murderers  of  her  husband,  who  assas^nated  her  with 
hhn  A.D.  268. 

LUCIUS  PISO,  a  Roman  senator,  who  attended  the  empe. 
KIT  Valerian  in  his  unfortunate  expedition  into  Persia,  and, 
after  bis  capture  or  death,  proclaimed  himself  emperor ;  but 
was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  Valens,  A.D. 

ssi. 

TiTUS  FULVIUS  JULIUS  MACBINUS,  a  Boman 
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emperor^  ah  Egyptian,  who,  from  being  a  private  soldier^  fdte 
to  die  rank  of  general,  and  when  Valerian  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Persians,  in  ^8,  Macrinus,  though  in  the  decUiie  of 
lire,  assumed  the  imperial  title,  and  dis^buted  large  sums- 
among  the  soldiers.  He  maintained  the  war  with  great  success 
against  the  Persians,  but  marching  into  the  west  to  dethioiie 
Gallienus,  he  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  with  his  son,  A.D*  • 
262. 

Q.  NONIUS  REGELLIANUS,  a  Dacian,  who  entered 
into  the  Roman  army,  and  was  promoted  to  the  highest  mili- 
tary honours  under  Valerian.  He  was  ekcted  by  &e  peoide 
in  opposition  to  Grallienus,  but  was  soon  after  murdered  by  the 
soldiers  'A.D.  262m 

MARCUS  CASSIUS  LATIENUS  POSTHUMTOS,  a 
Roman  general,  who  was  elected  emperor  in  Gaul  on  the  death 
of  Valerian,  in  2&),  He  defeated  the  Germans  in  several 
actions,  and  displayed  talents  and  virtues  worthy  of  his  dignity ; 
but  having  associated  his  son,  who  possessed  eminent  virtues 
and  abilitv,  in  the  government  with  him,  the  soldiers  mutiniedy 
and  put  them  to  death  in  267. 

VICTORINA,  a  celebrated  matron,  who  placed  hersdfai 
the  head  of  the  Roman  armies,  and  made  war  against  the  em-, 
peror  Gallienus.  Her  son  Victorinus,  and  her  grandson  of  tiie 
same  name,  were  declared  emperors,  but  when  tnev  were  assas* 
sinated,  Victorina  invested  with  the  imperial  purple  one  of  her 
favourites  called  Petricus.  She  was  some  time  after  poisoned, 
A.D.  369,  and  according  to  some  by  Petricus  himsel£ 

PUBLIUS  SEMPRONIUS  SATURNINUS,  a  Roman 
general,  who,  having  gained  several  victories  over  the  barbs* 
rians,  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  A.D.  263.  This  was  much 
against  his  will.  On  his  elevation/  he  exclaimed,  "  You  have 
lost  a  good  commander,  and  have  made  a  wretched  emperor*** 
He  was  a  man  of  great  bravery,  but  was  murdered  by. his  sol* 
diers  in  the  year  Sffi^ 

'  MANLltJS  ACILIUS  AUREOLUS,  one  of  the  short-lived 
competitors  for  the  Roman  empire,  was  a  native  of  Dada,  and 
in  his  youth  followed  the  humble  occupation  of  a  shepherd ; 
but  enlisting  himself  in  the  Roman  army,  his  valour  raised  him 
from  the  ranks  to  the  command  of  a  body  of  horsei  with  wbtdl 
he  performed  great  service  to  the  emperor  Gbdlienus  in  a  bakfls 
against  the  rebel  Ingenuus.  Afterwards,  beiw  commaiWtpaMiH 
chief  in  lUyricum,  he  defeated  Macrinus,  who  had  assnmed  ibe 
purple,  and  incorporated  into  his  own  troops  die  army  of  tiiat 
usurper,  which  first  put  to  death  their  leader,  together  with  his 
son.  Aurecdus  seems  for  some  time  to  have  maintained  a  partial 
fidelity  to  Gallienus,  and  to  have  assisted  him  against  Posdm* 
mius,  who  had  set  up  for  himself  in  Gaul.  At  lengtht  tired  «C 
reigRii^,  though  almost  independently,  in  Biustia  sndMidie 
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banks  of  the  Upper  Danube,  he  accepted  openly  of  the  piirplc 
offcreJ  him  by  his  soltliers,  and  nith  a  strong  force  marched 
into  Itfdy.  Gallienus  met  and  defeated  him  near  Milan,  iii 
which  city  Aureolus  took  refuge,  and  was  besieged  by  the  em- 
peror. While  before  this  place,  Gallienus  was  murdered  in  a 
conspiracy,  said  to  have  been  fomented  by  the  art  of  Aureolus, 
who  scattered  in  his  camp  lists  of  officers  marked  out  by  the 
tyrant  for  fiiture  execution.  The  event,  however,  was  of  no 
service  to  Aureolus ;  for  the  new  emperor,  Claudius  II.  reject- 
ing all  terms  of  composition  from  him,  obUged  him  to  deliver  up 
ihe  city,  and  himself  at  the  victor's  discretion.  Claudius,  either 
really  or  pretendedly,  attempted  to  save  his  life,  but  he  was  at 
length  sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  the  army,  A.D.  268. 

FLAVIUS  CLAUDIUS,  surnamcd  GOTHICUS  CLAU- 
DIUS II.,  a  Romanemperor,  was  oneofthosemartial  characters  of 
barbarian  birth,  who  upheld  the  decline  of  Rome,  lllyricum,  Dar- 
[Unia,  and  Dalmatia,  ail  claim  the  honour  ofhaving  given  him  birth. 
His  origin  was  obscure.  He  was  bred  to  arms,  and  first  obtained 
distinction  under  the  emperor  Decius,  Valerian  gave  him  the 
command  of  a  legion,  and  afterwards  raised  him  to  the  import- 
ant post  of  general -in-chief  of  the  troops  which  guarded  the 
Illynan  frontier.  He  was  a  man  of  great  valour  and  conduct, 
having  performed  the  most  eminent  services  against  the  Goths, 
who  had  long  continued  to  make  irruptions  into  the  empire.  He 
was  now  about  fifty-five  jears  old,  equally  remarkable  for  the 
strength  nfliis  Ijody  and  the  ligour  of  his  mind;  he  was  chaste 
and  temperate,  a  rewarder  of  the  good  and  a  severe  punisher 
of  transgressors.  Thus  endowed,  he  in  some  measure  put  a 
atop  to  the  decline  of  the  empire,  an^  once  more  seemed  to 
restore  the  glory  of  Rome.  Hia  first  success,  upon  being  made 
emperor,  was  against  Aureolus,  whom  he  defeated  near  Mi- 
lan. His  next  expedition  was  to  oppose  the  Goths,  against 
whom  he  led  a  very  numerous  army.  These  barbarians  had 
made  their  principal  and  most  successful  irruptions  into  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  swarmed  over  all  Greece,  and  had  pillaged  the 
famous  city  of  Athens,  which  had  long  been  the  school  of  aM 
polite  arts  to  the  Romans.  The  Goths,  however,  destroyed  all 
the  monuments  of  taste  and  learning  with  the  most  savage  ala- 
crity. It  was  upon  one  of  these  occasions,  that,  having  heaped 
together  a  large  pile  of  hooks  to  bum  them,  one  of  the  com- 
manders dissuaded  them  fnm  the  design,  alle^ng  that  the  time 
which  the  Grecians  wasted  on  hooks,  would  only  render  them 
more  unqualified  for  war.  But  the  empire  trembled  not  only 
on  that  side,  but  on  every  quarter.  Above  300,000  of  these 
barbarians,  the  Heruli,  the  Trutangi,  the  Viturgi,  and  many 
other  uncivilized  nations,  came  down  the  Danube  with  SuOO 
sliips,  fraught  with  men  and  ammunition,  spreading  terror  and 
devastation  on  every  side.    In  this  state  of  universal  diemay. 
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Claudius  alone  continued  unshaken.  He  nuirched  hb  dispro* 
portioned  army  against  the  savage  invaders ;  and  though  bat 
ill  proportioned  for  such  an  engagement,  as  the  forces  of  the 
empire  were  then  employed  in  cu&rent  parts  of  the  would,  he 
came  off  victorious,  and  made  an  incredible  slaughter  of  the 
enemy.  The  whole  of  their  great  army  was  either  cut  to 
pieces  or  taken  prisoners;  houses  were  filled  with  their  anas ; 
and  scarce  a  province  of  die  empire  that  wasnotfumisbed  widi 
slaves  from  those  that  survived  the  defeat.  These  snceeaaet 
were  followed  by  many  others  in  different  parts  of. the  empire; 
so  that  the  Goths,  for  a  considerable  time  after,  made  but  a 
feeble  opposition.  He  some  time  after  marched  against  the  re- 
volted Uermans,  and  overthrew  them  with  considerable  slaiu^ 
ter.  His  last  expedition  was  to  oppose  Tetricus  and  Zenona, 
his  two  puissant  rivals  in  the  empire.  But  on  his  marcl^  as  he 
approacned  near  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia,  he  was  seized  with  a 
pestilential  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  day,  to  the  great. 
regret  of  his  subjects  and  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  Roman 
empire.  His  reign,  which  was  not  of  quite  two  years*  contimiancfti 
was  active  and  successful ;  and  such  is  the  character  given  of 
him  by  historians,  that  he  is  said  to  have  united  in  himself  the 
moderation  of  Augustus,  the  valour  of  Trajan,  and  the  piety  d^ 
Antoninus. 

M.  AURELIUS  CLAUDIUS  QUINTILLUS,  a  brother 
of  Qaudius,  who  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  and  seventeen 
days  after  destroyed  himself  by  opening  his  veins  in  a  badif 
when  he  heard  that  Aurelius  was  mardung  against  bun,  about 
the  270th  year  of  the  Christian  era. 

LUCIUS  DOMITIUS  AURELLA^NUfi^  emperor  of 
Rome,  was  one  of  the  f^reatest  generals  of  antiquity,  and  cobh 
manded  the  armies  of  the  emperor  Claudius  IL,  with  mu^ 
glory,  that  after  the  death  of  that  emperor  all  the  legions  agreed 
to  place  him  on  the  throne,  A.  D.  ^0.  He  was  a  native  of 
Dacia,  bom  of  obscure  parentage,  and  was  elected  emperor  in 
the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  amazing  sttenffdi 
and  courage,  and  had  risen  through  all  the  gradations  of  im& 
tary  duty.  In  one  engagement  he  is  said  to  have  killed  forty  of 
the  enemy  with  his  own  hand;  and  in  the  various  battles  hi 
which  he  was  engaged,  above  900  in  all!  He  carried  the  imi 
fix>m  the  east  to  the  west  with  as  much  fSEuality,  says  a  modeni 
writer,  as  a  body  of  troops  marches  from  Alsace  into  Flanders, 
{le  defeated  the  Goths,  Sarmatians,  Marcomanni,  the  Persiwi^ 
Egyptians,  and  Vandals ;  conquered  Zenobia,  queen  of  Ae 
Pahnyrenians,  and  Tetricus,  general  of  the  Gauls,  bodi  ii 
whom  graced  his  triumph  in  274.  In  a  word,  for  valoar^ajd 
expedition  he  might  be  compared  to  Julius  Cs^sar,  had  he  |Jbi^ 
sesised  eqiuil  dbmency  and  moderation.  He  stowed  gv^  dp- 
m9my  indeed  to  queen  Zcaolw,  althoiij^  be  deit^nffd  |m» 
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(3^,  for  he  give  lier  lands,  and  an  income  soffident  to  mamtaoi 
her  m  all  die  splendour  of  her  former  royalty  without  the  trouble 
of  it.  But  his  generosity  to  that  princess  was  sullied  by  hisT 
<mleruu;  her  secretary,  Longinus,  the  cdebrated  critic,  ta  be 
put  to  death ;  whose  work  on  the  SabHme  ought  to  ha?e  pro* 
cured  him  respect  from  any  person  one  degree  removed  nrom 
barbarism*  His  severities  were  at  last  the  cause  of  his  destrac« 
tioii.  Mnestheus,  his  secretary,  conspired  acainst  him,  and  he 
was  slain  by  one  of  his  generals  in  passing  with  a  small  guard 
from  Heraelea,  in  Thrace,  towards  Byzantium,  A.  D.  97 5,  after 
a  very  active  rei^  of  five  years,  when  he  was  just  preparing 
to  enter  Pirsia  with  a  great  army. 

BL  CLAUDIUS  TACITUS,  a  Roman,  elected  emperor  I^ 
tkt  eenate,  after  the  death  of  Aurelian.  He  would  have  refused 
this  important  and  dangerous  ofHce,  but  the  pressing  soEcita- 
tioiur  of  the  senate  prevailed,  and  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age  he  eomptiedwitti  the  wishes  of  his  countrymen,  and  accept-* 
ed  die  purple.  The  time  of  his  administration  was  very  popo^ 
kr,  the  good  of  die  people  was  his  care,  and  as  a  pattern  dT 
moderation,  economy,  temperance,  regularity,  and  impartiality^ 
Tacitus  found  ao  equaL  He  abolished  the  several  brothels 
which  under  die  preceding  reign  had  fiUed  Rome  with  Uoea* 
tioufiiess  and  obscenity,  and  by  ordering  all  the  public  baths  to 
be  shut  at  sun-set,  he  prevented  the  commission  of  many  irre^ 
guhrities,  which  the  darkness  of  the  night  had  hitherto  sanc- 
tioned. The  senators  under  Tacitus  seemed  to  have  recovered 
their  ancient  dignity  and  long  lost  privileges.  They  were  not 
the  only  counsellors  of  the  emperor,  but  they  even  seemed  to  be 
his  masters ;  and  when  Florianus,  the  brother-in-law  to  Tacitus, 
was  refused  die  consulship ;  the  emperor  said,  that  the  senate 
no  doubt  could  fix  upon  a  more  deserving  object.  As  a  warrior, 
Tacitus  is  inferior  to  few  of  the  Romans,  and  during  a  short 
reign  of  about  six  months  he  not  only  repelled  the  barbarians 
who  had  invaded  the  territories  of  Rome  in  Asia,  but  he  pre- 
pared to  make  war  against  the  Persians  and  Scythians.  He 
died  in  Cilicia  as  he  was  on  his  expedition,  of  a  violent  distem* 
per ;  or,  according  to  some,  he  was  destroyed  by  the  secret 
dagger  of  an  assassin  6n  the  thirteenth  of  Apnl,  in  the  276th  year 
of  die  Christian  era.  Tacitus  has  been  commended  for  his  love 
of  learning ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  diat  he  never  passed  a 
day  without  Consecrating  some  part  of  his  time  to  reading  or 
writing.  He  has  been  accused  of  superstition,  and  authors 
have  recorded,  that  he  n^ver  studied  on  the  second  day  of  each 
month,  a  day  which  he  deemed  inauspicious  and  unlucky. 

FLORIANUS,  a  man  who  wore  the  imperial  purple  of  Rome 
for  two  months,  A.  D.  ^6. 

MARCUS  AURELdUS  PROBUS,   from  the  son  of  a 
gaidoMrr^eeakei  by  his  great  vidour  aa  a  soldier,  and  htadaai^ 
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nent  virtues,  emxxnror  of  Rome,  to  which  dignity  he  wis  raited 
by  the  army.  **  Reflect  maturely^**  said  he,  to  the  mAdien, 
**  you  will  be  discontented  with  your  choice ;  I  cannot  iBatter 
you  ;*'  but  they  paid  no  regard  to  his  remonstrances,  and*  aooii 
after  the  army  of  Florianus,  repenting  that  they  had  prefiened 
him  to  so  great  a  man,  murdered  him  and  eagerly  submitted  to 
Probus* 

Probus  then  wrote  to  the  senate  in  respectful  terms,  laying^ 
before  them  the  state  of  affairs,  and  added,  ^*  It  is  your  busmeii 
to  judge  whether  I  be  worthy  of  the  empire ;  I  request  ma  to 
regulate  that  matter  as  you  shall  think  most  "proper."  jBraig 
without  difficulty  acknowledged  by  the  senate,  he  fdDowed  Ihe 
example  of  Tacitus,  and  left  tfiem  the  absolute  directioii  in 
civil  matters,  contenting  himself  with  Uttle  more  than  the  ooo^ 
mand  of  the  army. 

Probus  was  incessantly  employed,  sometimes  in  Europe 
sometimes  in  Asia,  in  repiusing  the  barbarians  or  extinguishing 
revolts ;  and  three  or  four  usurpers  having  fisdlen  in  thdr  at<^ 
tempts,  peace  was  every  where  restored,  during  which  the  sol- 
diers were  employed  in  useful  works ;  but  their  mutinous  spirit 
was  not  quelled.  The  emperor  obliging  them  to  dig  a  canal^ 
and  drain  some  marshes  near  Sirmium,  the  placeof  his  nativity; 
they  killed  him  in  a  sedition,  A.  D.  S82.  To  him  France^ 
Spain,  and  Hungary,  are  indebted  for  their  vines. 

SEXTUS  JUSTUS  SATURNINUS,  a  Roman  general, 
very  highlv  esteemed  by  Aurelian,  and  regarded  as  the  best  of 
his  generals*  The  people  of  Alexandria  proclaimed  him  em- 
peror  in  S80,  but  he  refused  the  title.  The  troops,  however, 
compelled  him  to  accept  it  He  slew  himself  not  long  after,  at 
Apamea,  where  he  was  when  the  place  was  besieged  by  Probus. 
Satundnus  was  a  man  of  great  merit  and  experience ;  he  had 
been  driven  into  rebellion  by  the  absence  of  his  soverdgn,  the 
levity  of  the  Alexandrian  people,  the  pressing  instances  of  his 
friends,  and  his  own  fears,  though  he  knew  not  what  fear  was 
when  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy ;  but,  firom  the  moment  of 
his  elevation,  he  never  entertained  a  hope  of  empire^  or  even  <tf 
life.  ^'  Alas,*'  he  said,  **  the  republic  has  lost  a  useful  servant 
and  the  rashness  of  an  hour  has  destroyed  the  services  of  many 
jrears.  You  know  not  the  misery  of  sovereign  power;  a  swofd 
IS  suspended  perpetually  over  our  head.  We  dread  oar  very 
guaros ;  we  distrust  our  companions.  The  choice  of  action  or 
repose  is  no  longer  in  our  disposition;  nor  is  there  any  age^  or 
character,  or  conduct,  that  can  protect  us  from  the  censura  of 
envy.  In  thus  exalting  me  to  the  throne  vou  have  doomed  me 
to  a  life  of  cares,  and  to  an  untimely  fete.* 

MARCUS  AURELIUS  CARUS  was  raised  from  a  km 
station,  by  his  great  merit,  to  be  emperor  of  Rome^  A*  D.  89f^ 
and  soon  after  associated  his  eons,  Carinos  and  Nnmwrianj  in 
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the  emigre  along  with  hun.  He  showed  himfielf  worthy  of  the 
enmke,  subdued  its  enemiesy  and  gave  the  Romans  a  prospect 
of  nappy  days ;  but  his  career  was  stopped  by  an  extraordinary 
deadi;  The  account  transmitted  to  Borne,  by  his  secretary,  re- 
lates, that  the  emperor  lying  sick  in  his  tent,  a  violent  tempest 
arose,  attended  with  uncommon  darkness  and  terrible  flashes  of 
lightiddg;  and  that  after  a  louder  clap  of  thunder  than  usual,  a 
rumour  arose  that  the  emperor  was  aead.  His  tent  was  set  on 
fire  by  his  chamberlains  in  the  transports  of  their  grief,  whence 
it  was  generallv  thought  that  the  emperor  was  destroyed  by 
Kglitning ;  but  he  really  died  of  disease*  Such  is  this  narration, 
hat  several  historians  without  hesitation  attribute  his  death  to 
lightning ;  while  Vopiscus,  with  some  probability,  accuses  the 
praetorian  prefect,  Avius  Aper,  of  having  occasioned  this  ca- 
tastrophe, as  he  afterwards  contrived  the  murder  of  Numerian. 
The  burning  of  the  imperial  tent  is  a  strong  circumstance  in 
corroboration  of  this  suspicion*  Cams  died  about  the  close 
of  the  year  S83,  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  months* 

CARINUS,  a  Roman  emperor,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
emperor  Cams,  who,  soon  after  his  &ther*8  election  in  the  year 
S83,  was  admitted,  together  with  his  brother  Numerian,  to  a 
participation  of  the  imperial  power;  and  both,  being  arrived  at 
manhood,  were  honoured  with  the  title  of  Caesars.  Carinus  was 
extremely  vicious  firom  his  youth,  and  devoted  to  dissolute  Piga^ 
sures.  He  was,  however,  valiant  and  active ;  and,  therefore, 
when  his  father  departed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Persian 
war,  the  young  prince  was  directed,  first,  to  suppress  some  trou- 
bles which  had  arisen  in  Gaul,  and  afterwards  to  fix  the  seat  of 
his  residence  at  Rome,  and  to  assume  the  government  of  the 
western  provinces.  Upon  the  death  of  Cams,  near  the  close  of 
the  year  283,  the  two  brothers,  Numerian  and  Carinus,  were 
unanimously  acknowledged  as  Roman  emperors.  Bom  and 
educated  in  a  private  station,  their  sudden  elevation  required  an 
uncommon  share  of  virtue  and  prudence ;  but  Carinus  was  sin- 
gularly deficient  in  these  qualities.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome 
&om  the  GaHlc  war,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  luxury  of  the 
capital.  He  blended  in  his  character  effeminacy  with  cruelty,  a 
love  of  pleasure  with  a  mross  and  indiscriminating  taste,  and  a 
love  of  public  esteem  with  consummate  vanity.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  months  he  successively  married  and  divorced  nine  wives, 
most  of  whom  he  left  premant ;  and  whilst  he  wallowedTlinr  tEe" 
grossest  pleasures,  he  beheld  with  inveterate  hatred  those  who 
might  remember  his  former  obscurity,  or  censure  his  present 
conduct.  He  banished,  or  put  to  death,  the  friends  and  coun- 
sellors of  his  youth ;  and  whilst  he  affected  an  arrogant  and  regal 
demeanour  among  the  senators,  lie  sel^ted  his  favourites,  and 
even  his  ministers,  from  the  dregs  of  the  populace.  The  pa- 
lac^  and  even  the  imperial  table,  were  filled  with  singers,  dan- 
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cers,  prostitutes,  and  all  the  various  retinue  of  vice  and  foDj. 
Before  the  death  of  his  father  the  conduct  of  Carinus  had  £00^ 
him  with  shame  and  regret,  and  he  determined  to  set  him  aside» 
and  to  adopt  in  his  place  the  brave  and  virtuous  Constantius,  who 
was  at  that  time  governor  of  Dalmatia.  But  a  sudden  death  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  his  purpose,  and  afforded  his  worthless 
and  degenerate  son  an  opportunity  of  {displaying  to  the  Romans 
the  extravagancies  of  Heliogabalus  aggravated  by  the  cruder  of 
-Domitian.  The  unrestricted  profusion  with  which  he  indulged 
his  propensity  to  every  kind  of  pleasure,  supplied  him  with  the 
means  of  exhibiting  the  Roman  games  of  the  theatre,  the  drcns, 
and  the  amphitheatre,  with  uncommon  splendour ;  and  the  vain 
prodigality  which  he  manifested  in  this  way  was  ei\joyed  by  the 
Roman  people  with  surprise  and  transport.  Upon  the  death  of 
Numerian,  Dioclesian  was  elected  emperor  by  me  Roman  army 
assembled  at  Chalcedon ;  and  the  new  emperor,  fully  apprized  of 
the  general  dissatisfaction  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  Carinus, 
made  preparation  for  a  civil  war.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  S85 
the  forces  of  the  east  and  west  encountered  each  other  m  the 
plains  of  Margus,  a  small  city  of  M oesia,  now  Servia,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Danube.  The  eastern  army  had  been 
reduced  in  number ;  and  its  strength  had  been  exhausted ;  so 
that  it  was  not  in  a  condition  to  contend  with  the  legions  of 
Europe.  Its  ranks,  on  the  first  onset,  were  broken,  and  Dio- 
clesian despaired  of  the  purple  and  of  life.  But  the  advan- 
tage which  Carinus  had  obtained  by  the  valour  of  his  sol- 
diers he  soon  lost  by  the  infidelity  of  his  ofiicers.  A  tribune, 
whose  wife  the  licentious  emperor  had  seduced,  seLsed  the  op- 
portunity of  revenge,  "  and  by  a  single  blow,  **  says  Gibbon, 
"  extinguished  civil  discord  in  the  blood  of  the  adulterer." 

M.  AURELIUS  NUMERIANUS,  a  son  of  the  emperor 
Cams.  He  accompanied  his  father  into  the  east  with  the  title 
of  Caesar,  and  at  his  death  he  succeeded  him  with  his  brother 
Carinus,  ^2.  His  reign  was  short.  Eight  months  after  his 
father  s  death  he  was  murdered  in  his  litter  by  his  father-in- 
law,  Avius  Aper,  who  accompanied  him  in  an  expedition.  The 
murderer,  who  hoped  to  ascend  the  vacant  throne,  continued  to 
follow  the  litter  as  if  the  emperor  was  alive,  till  he  found  a  pro- 
per opportunity  to  declare  his  sentiments.  The  stench  ot  lus 
body,  however,  soon  discovered  his  perfidy,  and  he  was  sacri- 
ficed to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers.  Numerianus  has  been  adinired 
for  his  learning  as  well  as  his  moderation.  He  was  naturaUy  an 
eloquent  speaker,  and  in  poetry  he  was  inferior  to  no  writer  of 
his  age. 

CAIUS  VALERIUS  JOVIUS  DIOCLESIANUS,  a 
celebrated  Roman  emperor,  bom  of  an  obscure  family  in  Dal- 
matia,  in  245.  He  was  first  a  common  soldier,  and  by  merit 
and  success  he  gradually  rose  to  the  office  of  a  general;  and  |tt 
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the  death  of  Numerian,  in  284s  he  was  invested  with  the  im** 
pend  power.  In  this  high  station  he  rewarded  the  fidelity  of 
Maxinuanus^  who  had  shared  with  him  all  the  subordinate  offices 
in  Ae  army,  by  making  him  his  colleague  on  the  throne.  He 
aeatod  two  8idx>rdinate  emperors,  Constantius  and  Galerius,  by 
the  title  of  Ccesars,  whilst  he  claimed  for  himself  and  his  col" 
kague  the  superior  title  of  Augustus.  Dioclesian  has  be«n  ce* 
lebrated  for  his  military  virtues ;  and  though  he  was  not  po- 
lidied  I^  education,  yet  he  was  a  patron  of  leaminff.  He  waa 
bold,  resolute,^  and  active,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  arts, 
which  made  him  respectable  even  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies. 
&it  his  cruelty  to  the  Christians  has  been  deservedly  branded 
with  infamy.  After  he  had  reigned  twenty-two  years  in  the 
greatest  prosperity  he  publicly  abdicated  tne  crown  at  Nice* 
media  in  805,  and  retired  to  a  private  station  at  Salona.  Max- 
imian,  his  colleague,  followed  his  example,  but  not  from  choice ; 
and  when  he  sometime  after  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  ambition 
cf  Dioclesian,  and  persuaded  him  to  re-assume  the  imperial 
lie,  he  received  for  answer  that  Dioclesian  took  now  more 
jht  in  cultivating  his  little  garden,  tlum  he  formerly  enjoyed 
in  a  place  where  hb  power  was  extended  over  all  the  earth.  He 
fived  nine  years  after  his  abdication,  in  the  greatest  security  and 
aDjjoyment,  at  Salona,  and  died  in  314,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year 
of  his  a^.  Dioclesian  is  the  first  on  record,  except  Lycurgua 
and  Sylh,  who  voluntarily  resigned  his  power.  His  bloody  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  forms  a  chronological  era  called  tne  era 
of  Dioclesian,  or  of  the  Martyrs.  It  was  long  used  in  theologi- 
cal writings,  and  is  still  followed  by  the  Copts  and  Abyssinians. 
It  commenced  August  ^th,  A.  D.  ^84.  Dioclesian  is  always 
ranked  among  the  ablest  and  most  worthy  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors. He  possessed  a  genius  fit  for  command,  firmness,  activity, 
vigilance,  tne  love  of  order,  and,  in  general,  a  sincere  regard  for 
tro  welfare  of  his  subjects.  He  discouraged  informers,  pro- 
moted justice,  and  made  many  wise  and  equitable  laws;  yet  he 
was  more  respected  than  beloved ;  and  the  spirit  of  his  govern- 
ment was  severe,  and  in  some  measure  oppressive.  His  mind 
was  uncultivated  by  letters,  and  little  sensible  to  the  pleasures 
of  society  and  friendship.  He  has  been  compared  to  Augustus, 
whom  he  resembled  in  several  of  his  qualities  as  a  sovereign  ; 
but  he  had  neither  the  vices  of  the  earlier  part  of  that  emperor's 
life,  nor  the  more  amiable  features  of  his  mature  years. 

DOMITIUS  DOMITIANUS,  general  of  Dioclesian's  army 
in  Egypt.  He  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  at 
Alexandria,  and  died,  m  ^88,  a  violent  death  two  years  after- 
wards. 

ACHILLEUS,  or  AQUILEUS,  a  Roman  general  in 
Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  who  rebelled,  and  for  five 
years  maintained  the  imperial  dignity  at  Alexandria.  Dioclesian 
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at  last  marched  against  him ;  and  because  he  had  supported  a 
long  siegCy  the  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  deroured  ot  lions. 

MARCUS-AURELIUS-VALERIUS-MAXIBllANUS. 
HERCULIUS-MAXIMIANUS,  a  native  of  Summn,  m  Pan- 
nonia,  was  the  son  of  parents  who  ffained  their  daily  subds* 
tence  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  Brought  up  in  rustic  man- 
nersy  and  destitute  of  every  advantage  of  education,  he  ea^ 
embraced  that  way  of  Ufe  which  presented  Uie  prospect  of  adk 
vancementy  and  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  Roinan  ar- 
mies. Aspiring  to  something  better  than  the  servile  eharadet 
which  he  then  held^  he  gradually  rose  through  the  sevieni 
stages  of  command,  distinguished  by  strength  and  hardiness  of 
body,  and  the  military  virtues  of  courage  and  obedience.  He 
fought  under  the  emperors  Aurelian  and  Probus  on  the  bailka 
of  tne  Danube,  Rhine,  Euphrates,  and  borders  of  the  oceMf 
acquiring  the  talents  of  an  experienced  soldier,  if  not  of  agieal 
general.  His  manners  were  not  changed  in  his  progress,  but  he 
remained  rude  and  ferocious,  with  a  propensity  to  the  grosscsl 
debauchery.  In  the  course  of  his  service,  he  contracted  an  in- 
timacy with  his  fellow-soldier  Dioclesian,  who,  when  ekvated  to 
the  imperial  dignity,  remembered  the  valour,  courage,  and  bar* 
dihood  of  Maximian,  and  rewarded  liis  fidelity  by  makfafg 
him  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  by  ceding  to  him  tiie  oon- 
mand  of  the  provinces  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  Spain,  and  the  vest 
of  the  western  territories  of  Rome.  The  personal  superiority 
of  Dioclesian  was,  however  recognized  in  the  assumea  emdiel 
of  Jovius,  while  Maximian  took  that  of  Herculius.  MsooaDan 
showed  the  justice  of  the  choice  of  Dioclesian,  by  his  vfe- 
tories  over  the  barbarian  tribes  with  whom  he  was  caBed  to 
contend.  As  soon  as  Dioclesian  entered  into  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  rei^n,  he  celebrated,  in  conjunction  with  Maximian,  that 
memorable  era,  as  well  as  his  own  great  successes,  by  the  pomp 
of  a  Roman  triumph.  This  triumph  was  dignified  by  sevem 
circumstances  of  superior  celebrity  and  good  fortune*  ,  Africa 
and  Britain,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  aikl  the  NUe,  furnished 
their  respective  trophies ;  but  the  most  distinguished  omajuent 
was  of  a  more  singular  nature,  a  Persian  victory,  followed  by  an 
important  conquest.  The  representation  of  rivers,  mountains^ 
and  provinces,  were  carried  before  the  imperial  car.  The 
images  of  captive  wives,  the  sisters  and  the  children  of  the  great 
king,  afforded  a  new  and  grateful  spectacle  to  the  vanity  mtibe 
people.  Not  long  afler  this,  a  severe  illness  inspired  Diocletian 
with  the  design  of  abdicating  his  power,  which  resohition  he 
carried  into  effect  in  the  month  of  April  or  May,  305.  fifazi* 
mian  was  induced  by  his  authority  to  follow  his  example,  and 
on  the  same  day  divested  himself  of  the  purple  at  Milan,  and 
retired  to  a  delightful  villa  in  Lucania.  He  was  compelled  bj 
Galerius,  in  the  creation  of  a  new  Csesar,  to  pass  aver  hiB 
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maJIfumfim,  aad  aoniiiate  Sereroi,  : When dutt wm broke 
thionrii  tliif  ditpoaition  and  assumed  the  purple  at  Rome  in 
30B^  WaTJmian  repaired  thither,  and,  at  his  request  and  that  cl" 
the  acnstej  re'aswiinpd  the  imperial  dignity,  and  was  now  anxious 
Aat  tins  son  should  peid  all  authority  into  his  hands.  A  sin- 
gybr  contest  for  empire  followed  between  father  and  son,  wbkh. 
WMB  decided,  by  the  soldiers  in  &vour  of  the  son.  Mayimisw 
ntiied  in  eonfiision  into  Ulyricuml  snd  endeavoiued  to  engage 
Gilerjus  in  his  cause.  Disappointed  in  his  expectations,  he  re- 
tutted  to  the  court  of  his  son-in-law  Constantino,  apparently 
contented  with  his  lot,  but  in  truth  watching  an  opportunity  for 
lecofefing  his  power;  and  while  Constantine,  in  S09,  was  eon 
gued  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  in  repelling  an  invasion  of  the 
rnoksy  he  spread  the  report  of  Maxentius's  death,  and  hastily 
mimed  once  more  the  ensigns  of  office.  The  iiVfceDigence  A 
dns 'event  caused  Constantine  to  return  speedilT  into  Gaul,  who 
sand  npon  Maximian,  and  confined  him  to  tne  palace  under 
sirici  w^ch;  but  without  intending  to  inflict  a  severer  punish** 
Wfoatm  The  demency  of  Ccmstantine  inspired  Maxiroian  with 
the  dark  deugn  of  murdering  him ;  and  he  had  the  wickedness 
snd  tmerifty  to  solicit  his  daiu^ter  Fausta  to  join  him  in  the 
eamginej*  She  informed  her  husband  of  the  plot,  and  throusfh 
dbcir  eontrivance,  a  slave,  who  was  a  eunuch,  was  placed  in  tW 
emperor's  bed,  wlumi  Bfaximian  irtabbed  to  the  neart,  on  the 
suupusitiim  that  it  was  his  master.  Upon  tlus  detection,  he  was 
jedged  imwordiy  to  live,  and  beinp  permitted  to  choose  his 
death,  he  strangled  himself.  Such  is  the  generally  accredited 
aeooont ;  but  Gibbon  represents  the  matter  differently ;  he  says, 
that  Meximian  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  son-in-law  by 
Aetieach^of  hisarmy,  in  consequence  of  which,  a  secret 
and  irrevocable  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against  the 
usurper,  and  he  obtained  the  same  favour  which  he  granted  to 
Severus,  and  it  was  published  to  the  world,  that,  oppressed  by 
Ae  remorse  of  lus  repeated  crimes,  he  strangled  himself  with 
his  own  hands.  After  he  had  lost  the  assistance,  and  dis- 
dained the  moderate  councils  of  Diodesian,  the  second  pe- 
nod  of  his  active  life  was  a  series  of  public  c>alamities  and  per 
tonal  ttortifications,  which  were  terminated  in  about  three  years 
by  an  ignominious  death.  He  deserved  his  {ate ;  but  we  should 
rad  more  reason  to  iqpplaud  the  humanity  of  Constantine,  if  he 
had  qpered  an  old  man,  the  bene£Etctor  of  his  father,  and  the 
&dier  of  his  wife.  Dunng  die  whole  of  this  melancholy  trans* 
sction,  it  appears  that  Fausta  sacrificed  the  sentiments  of  na« 
tore  to  her  cqmugal  duties. 

FIAVIU&YALERIUS  CONSTANTIUS  CHLORUS. 
a  partner  in  the  R<»nan  empire,  was  the  son  of  Eutropius,  a 
Dardanian  noble,  by  a  niece  of  the  emperor  Claudius  II.  His 
education  was  mUitary,  and  he  was  but  slightly  tinctured  with 
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letters.  He  learned  the  art  of  war  in  service  under  the  einjpe>- 
rors  Aurelian  and  Probus,  and  seems,  during  the  life  of  ^e£m 
of  these,  to  have  attained  to  a  considerable  command;  aff  arfi^ 
tory,  obtamed  over  a  German  nation  in  274,  is  attributed  to  kii 
conduct.  Under  the  emperor  Cams,  in  S83  or  S83,  lie  wbs 
made  governor  of  Dabnatia.  Though  a  brave  soldier,  hisdi^' 
racter  was  gentle  and  humane,  and  his  morals  regular.  When 
it  was  thought  advisable  by  the  emperors  IMoclesian  and  Bbit> 
mian  to  associate  two  Csesars  in  the  cares  of  government,  Cmf' 
stantius  and  Galerius  were  the  persons  appointed,  in  SSfS,  to 
the  important  charge.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  fce  went 
over  into  Britain,  and  leaving  his  son  Constantine  as  a  kind  of 
hostage  in  the  court  of  his  partner  in  the  empire,  took  m  Hi 
residence  at  York.  He  there  continued,  till  falHi^  nek,  he 
began  to  think  of  appointing  his  son  for  his  suceessor.  Heae^  ! 
cordingly  sent  for  him  with  all  speed ;  but  he  was  past  recovefy  £ 
before  his  arrival ;  however,  he  received  him  with  marks  of  dw  i; 
utmost  affection,  and  raising  himself  in  his  bed,  gave  him  several  ^ 
useful  instructions,  and  bequeathed  to  him  the  empire: 

To  his  military  fame  Constantius  added  the  virtnes  of  fiii^  ^ 
lity,  chastity,  temperance,  clemency,  justice,  and  mercy.  Thomi  \ 
not  a  professed  Christian  himself,  he  would  not  su^r  ibe  Ckabh  ] 
tians  to  be  injured ;  and  on  his  death-bed  he  particidarly 
mended  them  to  the  j^tection  of  his  son  aiid  successor* 
stantine  the  Grreat. 

HELENA,  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  i^robaUy 
the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper  of  Drepanum,  in  Bithymat  She 
attracted  the  notice  of  Constantius  Chlorus  on  one  of  tna  jevf^ 
neys ;  and  their  commerce,  whether  commencing  with  naniage 
or  not,  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  terminated  in  that  nniMt 
It  was  a  condition  of  the  adoption  of  Constantius  bj  MaxintMS 
in  292,  that  he  should  divorce  his  low  bom  wife,  and  tak^  a 
spouse  of  imperial  blood.  From  this  time,  Helena  Bved  in  olb- 
scurity  till  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  the  accession  of  kfV 
son  Constantine,  who  treated  her  vrith  great  respect.  Upon  Mi 
conversion  to  Christianity,  she  followed  his  example^  and  1mm 
came  extremely  zealous  for  her  new  faith.  She  had  the  tills 
6f  Augusta,  and  empress  at  court  and  in  the  armies,  and  tike  en- 
tire disposal  of  a  large  revenue.  She  died  at  theage  of  e%hlfj 
in  328,  and  was  interred  in  the  imperial  mausoleum  at  Ifeaie« 
Her  son  honoured  her  memory,  by  giving  the  name  of  Hdeno- 
polis  to  her  native  place,  Drepanunu  She  is  cmmiaitd  BM-  H 
saint  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  '  ^ 

C.  VALERIUS  MAXIMIANUS  GALEBJTIif,  ft  RomMi 
emperor,  was  a  herdsman  of  Dacia,  and  enterii^  &to  die-arlny 
as  a  private  soldier,  rose  to  several  military  posts.  DSuiltfHiiH 
gave  him  hb  daughter  in  martiage,  and  in  292  took  hinrtttpaiV 
ner  in  the  empire.  In  296  he  Commanded  in  MeaoMtaBkil 
where  he  was  defeated  by  Narces,  king  of  Persia,  ftot  W  sboo 


ddlften^  whd  praperty  <^  that  prince  feB  mto  his  hands,  (h^ 
krins  iioikmrea  faiinsdf  by  tfie  hmiaiie  and  leqieetftd  maimet 
lb  whidl  he  treated  his  eaptivesy  and  the  war  was  tenmnaled  by 
a  pesee  hudilj  adTantageotis  to  the  empire.  Tlie  violent  per* 
as^iUhm  of  the  Christians  under  Diocleidan,  is  iniputed  duefly 
%o  the  instigi^dn  of  Oalerins,  who  inherited  from  ms  mother  aa 
ikimlaeaMe  hatred  to  thenii  and  had  almdy,  in  his  own  array 
in  jMdace,  compelled  a  rigorous  compliance  with  the  rites  of 
IteaaemsBu 

-  Gderins  was  of  a  violent  character,  and  greedy  of  moneys 
#Wch  was  necessary  for  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ambitioai 
fwjctts.  Thedeatfaofhisco«partnerGonstantiiis,in806,  wai 
iBeceeded  by  the  military  eleration  of  his  son  Cmistantiiie  to 
Ae  Ittnk  c^  Gssar ;  an  event  whfeh  €ralerius  learned  with  ex» 
Irane  indignation,  though  he  found  himself  oM^^ed  to  confinn 
iie  dieetion.  At  the  close  of  his  lifo  he  desisted  from  persecute 
iagAe  Christians,  and  requested  their  {Hrayers.  Ghderins  diedl 
ih  Maj,  911,  after  reigidng  upwards  of  nineteen  years  frotai  hia 
devalionte  the  rank  <tfC»sar,  an4  nx  years  wiui  the  rank  of 
Annstas. 

YAtiERIA^  daughter  of  the  emperor  DiodesiaiH  was  ratf^ 
lied  to  CMerius,  on  his  bra^  created  Csesar,  about  29S,  aAeiw 
^itds  he  became  enperor.  On  his  death-bed,  811,  he  recon* 
tmmAed  Valeria,  ana  his  natural  son  Candidien,  whom  he  had 
eaosed  her  to  adopt,  havii^nochildrenofher  own,  to  Xiicinius^ 
his  friend,  whom  he  had  raised  to  be  emperor,  entreating  him  to 
prove  their  protector  and  father.  Her  mother,  Prisca,  accom* 
panlfd  her  m  all  her  troubles,  though  Dioclesian  was  etiU  living. 
licnius  was  the  slave  of  avarice  and  voluptuousness.  Valeria 
was  beautiful;  he  proposed  himself  to  her  m  marriage,  knowing 
the  second  marriage  would  have  great  heritage  of  the  riffht  of 
(be  first.  But  insensible  to  love,  and  too  proud  to  shock  that 
piopriefy  which  would  not  permit  an  empress  to  yield  to  a  se- 
cond marriMe,  she  fled  from  the  court  of  Licinius,  with  Prisca^ 
iad  Candidien,  and  souffht  refuge  with  Maximin,  one  of  the 
odier  emperors.  He  had  already  a  wife  and  children ;  and,  as 
die  adopted  son  of  Galerius,  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
Valeria  as  a  mother ;  but  his  brutal  and  passionate  soul  took 
8re  even  sooner  than  that  of  Licinius. 

Valeria  was  yet  in  the  first  year  of  her  mourning ;  he  solicited 
her  finrour  hj  means  of  her  confident,  declaring  he  was  ready  to 
divorce  Ins  present  wife,  if  she  would  consent  to  take  her 
place ;  she  answered,  '*  that  still  wearing  the  garb  of  mourn* 
mg,  she  could  not  think  of  marriage ;  that  Maxunin  should  re- 
OMnber  the  husband  of  Valeria  was  his  father,  whose  ashes 
were  not  cold ;  that  he  could  not  commit  a  greater  injustice  dun 
la  dKvfNfce  a  wife  by  whom  he  was  beloved ;  and  that  she  coul4 

o2 
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not  (latter  herself  with  better  treatment ;  in  fine,  that  it  would 
be  an  unprecedented  and  dishonourable  thirij?  for  a  woman  of 
her  rank  to  engage  in  a  second  marriage.**    This  firm  and  Re* 
nerous  answer  being  taken  to  Maximin,  roused  his  fiiiy.    He 
proscribed  Valeria^  made  himself  master  of  her  possesumiSp 
took  away  from  her  her  officers^  or  put  them  to  death  by  tor- 
ments, and  banished  her  and  her  mother.    To  add  insult  to 
persecution,  he  caused  to  be  condemned  to  death,  under  a  fiilae 
accusation  of  adultery,  several  ladies  of  the  court,  who  were  Uie 
friends  of  Prisca  or  Valeria.    Meanwhile  Valeria,  exiled  to  the 
deserts  of  Syria,  found  means  to  inform  Dioclesian  of  her  nd- 
lery ;  he  immediately  sent  an  express  to  Maximin,  intreating 
the  surrender  of  his  daughter ;  but  he  was  not  attended  to.  He 
redoubled  his  solicitations,  and  implored  of  gratitude  what  waa 
due  to  justice ;  but  in  vain,  till  the  unhappy  father  sunk,  over- 
whehned  with  grief.    At  length  these  two  unfortunate  princefues 
in  order  to  escape,  went  disguised  to  Nicomedia,  IrhereLicintus 
was,  and  there  they  mingled  unknown  amons  the  domestics  of  Can- 
didien.  Licinius  soon  becoming  jealous  of  him,  who  was  sixteien 
years  of  aire,  caused  him  to  be  assassinated.  Valeria  airain  fled. 
Lid  for  fi^en  months  wandered  in  different  provincesSr  d». 
ffuises  most  proper  to  conceal  her  rank.    At  length  she  was 
discovered  and  arrested,  with  her  mother,  in  Thessalonica,  in 
the  year  315,  and  at  last  these  two  unfortunate  princesses^  for 
no  other  crime  than  their  rank  and  chastity,  were  condemned  to 
death  by  the  pitiless  Licinius,  amidst  the  useless  tears  of  the 
people.     They  were  beheaded,  and  their  bodies  afterwards 
thrown  into  the  sea.  Some  authors  assert  they  were  Christians. 
CONSTANTINE  I.,  sumamed  the  Great,  first  Christian 
emperor  of  Rome,  the  son  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  by  Helena, 
was  born  probably  at  Naissus  in  Dardania,  about  the  year  274. 
He  was  brought  up  to  arms,  and  was  but  slightly  tinctured  with 
letters,  yet  his  tall  and  noble  figure,  his  dexterity  in  all  manly 
exercises,    his  courage  and   activity,    joined  with  prudence, 
temperance,  and  affability,  early  raised  him  to  reputation,  and. 
rendered  him  a  favourite,  with  the  army  and  people.    He  was  in 
his  eighteenth  year  when  his  father  was  created  Caesar;  bnt 
this  elevation  of  the  &mily  was  in  some  measure  counterbalanced 
to  him  by  the  divorce  of  his  mother,  a  woman  of  mean  origin, 
in  order  to  make  way  for  the  second  wife  of  Constantius,  who. 
was  of  imperial  kindred.    Young  Constantino  remained  in  the 
service  of  Dioclesian,  and  sigmwzing  hb  valour  in  the  wan  of 
-"^gyp^*  ^^  Persia,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  tribune  of  thei 
first  order.    When  Galerius  and  Constantius  received  the  title 
and  authority  of  Augusti,  Constantino  was  excluded  firom  the  ex- 
pected rank  of  Caesar ;  and  finding  himself  endangered  by  the 
suspicions  of  Oalerius,  and  at  the  same  time  being  aoit  for  hj 
his  fitdier,  who  was  in  a  declining  state  of  hedth,  he  weenAj, 
left  Nicomedia,  and  with  incredible  diligence  traveled  pott  as' 
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far  as  Boulornie,  in  Gaul,  where  Constantaiis  was  preparing  to 
embark  for  Sritain.  In  this  joumeyi  it  is  said,  that  Constantine 
cuuedall  the  post  horses,  to  be  hiunstrunff  after  he  had  used 
them,  in  order  to  prevent  a  pursuit*  His  fether  died  at  York, 
in  SOS,  and  Constantine,  who  was  present,  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  army.  Galerius,  at  first,  reftised  to  admit  Con- 
rtantine  to  his  father's  share  in  the  imperial  throne ;  but  after 
having  lost  many  battles,  he  consented  in  308.  Galerius  died 
mSlL 

ConstantBie  being  thus  delivered  from  his  greatest  opponent, 
BOW  possessed  more  power  than  any  of  his  rivals.    The  empire 
was  at  that  time  divined  between  him  and  three  others ;  Max^u^^ 
entius,  who  governed  in  Rome,  a  person  of  a  cruel  dispositioui^^^ 
and  a  stedfast  supporter  of  Paganism;    Licinius,  who  was 
adopted  by  Galerius,  and  commanded  in  the  east;  and  Maximin, 
who  had  formerly  been  declared  Csesar,  with  Severus,  and  who 
abo  ^vemed  some  of  the  eastern  provinces.     For  some  time 
all  dungs  seemed  to  wear  a  peaceful  appearance,  till  either  am- 
otion, or  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  Maxcntius,  induced  Con* 
stantine  to  enrage  in  an  expedition  to  expel  that  commander 
from  Rome.   The  necessity  of  leaving  a  large  body  of  troops  on 
the  Rhine,  deprived  Constantine  of  the  greatest  part  of  his 
forces.     His  enterprise  appeared  rash  to  his  officers ;  his  army 
murmured,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fiy  to  some  extraordinary 
resource.  It  is  to  this  period,  A.  D.  31  i8,  that  ecclesiastical  writers 
assign  the  date  of  Constantine*s  conversion  to  Christianity ;  ] 
and  a  splendid  miracle  is  recorded  as  the  immediate  instrument  | 
of  this  change.     Eusebius,  in  his  life  of  the  emperor,  relates,  I 
that  in  some  part  of  his  march,  as  the  day  was  declining,  there  > 
appeared  to  the  sight  of  Constantine  and  all  his  army,  a  luminous  "' 
cross,  above  the  sun,  with  the  inscription  By  This  Conquer ;   ■ 
that  the  emperor,  not  comprehending  the  meaning  of  this  sign, 
was  further  instructed  in  the  ensuing  night  by  a  vision  of  Christ    * 
himself,  bearing  his  cross,  and  directing  him  to  form  asunilar    : 
standard,  under  which  he  might  assuredly  march  to  victory ; 
and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  famous    labarum,  afterwards^ 
borne  in  the  armies  of  Constantine.     But  Eusebius,  who  pul  ~ 
lished  this  account  twenty-six  years  afler  the  alleged  event, 
neither  particularizes  the  place  of  the  apparition,  nor  cites  any 
witness  to  it  but  the  testimony  of  the  emperor  himself,  who,  in  a 
private  conversation,  related  the  circumstance  to  him,  and  con- 
firmed it  by  an  oath.  Nor  do  any  of  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  make  tlie  least  allusion  to  this  prodi^  in  their 
writings.    Its  evidence,  then,  entirely  depends  on  the  veracity 
and  accuracy  of  Eusebius  and  Constantine,  which  will  operate 
on  different  minds  according  to  the  decree  of  proof  previously 
required  to  substantiate  a  miraculous  relation.    With  respect  to 
the  .conversion  of  Constantine,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  gradual 
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proceat.  From  tlie  beginning  of  his  power  he  psoteeled  fak 
Qiribtian  enbiects  in  Gaul  fran  persecution^  hot  he  wee  low 
ic^oraot  of  the  very  elements  of  their  religion,  and  proctiaBA 
yarious  Pa^an  superstitions.  ^    . 

Constantme,  by  having  thus  avowed  himself  a  Chrisdaiiy  at- 
tached his  soldiars  to  his  interest,  who  were  mostly  Christiaaa, 
lost  no  time  in  entering  Italy  with  90,000  foot,  and  8000  honoy 
and  soon  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome*  Mazeniiiu, 
who  had  lon^  given  himself  up  to  ease  and  debaucheries,  now 
began  to  make  preparations  when  it  was  too  late*  He  first  put 
in  practice  all  the  superstitious  rites  which  Paganism  tauf^t  to 
be  necessary;  and  tnen  consulted  the  Sibylbne  bodka;  ftom 
whence  he  was  informed,  that  on  that  great  day  the  enemy  of 
Rome  should  perish*  This  prediction,  which  was  equxvooal, 
he  applied  to  (jonstantine ;  wherefore,  leaving  all  tilings  in  the 
best  posture,  he  advanced  from  the  cily  with  an  army  of  lOO^OOO 
foot,  and  18,000  horse*  The  engagement  was  for  some  time 
fierce  and  bloody,  tiUhis  cavalry  being  routed,  victory  declared 
upon  the  side  of  his  opponent  Constantine^  and  he  himself  was 
drowned  in  his  flight  by  the  breaking  down  of  a  bridge^  as  he 
attempted  to  cross  the  river  Tiber* 

The  senate  now  declared  Constantine  first  Augustas,  and 
Licinius  his  associate,  in  the  empire,  in  S13*  These  prineea 
published  an  edict  in  thMr  joint  names  in  favour  of  the  Chxia- 
tians,  but  soon  after  I!v  .tius,  jealous  of  Constantine's  renown, 
conceived  an  implacal  ie  oatred  against  him,  and  renewed  the 

Krsecution?  against  the  Christians*  This  brought  on  a  rupture 
twee-  the  emperors,  and  a  battle,  in  which  Constantine  was 
victorious.  A  short  peace  ensued,  but  Licinius  having  shane* 
fu&y  violated  the  treaty,  the  war  was  renewed,  when  Constantiiie 
totiuly  defeated  him,  and  he  fled  to  Nicomedia,  where  he 
was  taken  prisoner  and  strangled  in  SS3*  Constantino,  now 
become  sole  master  of  the  whole  empire,  immediately  formed 
the  plan  of  establishing  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  state ; 
for  which  purpose,  he  convoked  several  ecclesiastical  conneili ; 
but  finding  he  was  likely  to  meet  with  great  opposition  firom  the 
Pagan  interest  at  Rome,  he  conceived  the  design  of  founding 
a  new  dty,  Constantinople,  to  be  the  capital  of  his  Chriatian 
empire.  This  step  precipitated  the  downfall  of  the  empiie. 
After  this  it  never  resumed  its  former  splendour. 

The  glory  Constantine  had  acquired  by  establishing  the 
Christian  religion,  was  tarnished  by  tiie  part  he  took  in  die 
persecutions  carried  on  by  the  Arians,  towards  the  dose  of  his 
reign  against  their  Christian  brethren  who  difiered  firom  them; 
•educed  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  he  banished  several  pwrimml; 
prelates.  In  this  he  was  evidentiy  wron^,  for  persecution,  for 
speculative  opinions,  on  points  of  faith,  m  which  good  ^ 

all  ages  have  differed^  cannot  by  usy  means  be.y 
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Tlte  Cliit0ki»  Mfigba  Is  ftr  more  «  jpraeiicdi  tfaM  a  tpecu? 
litiiejBWhw     The  home  o£  CgMttMint  beceme  the  scene  <rf 


tmmMBW§m.^momlic  twydieii*  ^^  ihe  hinfeoriet  of  ihat  peripA 

ineeirifre^atTttriiuice  with  eadi  oiher»  H  Janot  easy  to  nHrffirfaj^ 

the  sMtniree  whkh  induoed  hoii  to  put  his  wife  Fausta  and 

kit  «■»  Crisfiu  (o  deadk    The  qiost  plauoble  aoooimt  is  thisi 

Fausta  the  empress^  who  was  a  woman  of  great  beauty^  but  oC 

i,|  MDlnm^gaiit  desiaes^  had  loQg^  thou^^  aecreth»  Wed  Cnspus* 

v|  Cniirtantine*a  aoabf  a  fiumfir  wife.    She  had  tried  ev^ry  aM 

t|  l0  iMdre  thejrosm  widi  a  mutual  pasoon,  but  luoding  bet 

aoie  oistant  em>rts  inefl^tual,  had  even  the  unpudenee  to  mak^ 

Was  an  open  ceafeasiDn  of  hejr  desires.    Qnspus  received  her 

aiMlfwaftff  witb  defcestatioii|»  and  she»  in  reveogOi  accused  him  to 

Afl  mmju  inr  Copstantinc^  who«  fired  at  once  with  jealousy  and 

tenteaced  him  to  dttth  without  a  hearing;  nordidl^isinno* 

appear  tiU  it  was  too  kte  for  redress.  The  on|y  iiejiar ation 

Ihsiofnie  that  remainedi  wa*  the  putting  of  Fausta*  the  wicked 

■MtiiWMiit  of  his  fimner  jqruekyt  to  death ;  die  was  aceordii^ 

Maentod  mth  some  otbeta  who^had  been  aocomptices  in 

bar  fidaehood  and  tseadherjr.     The  emperor  died  Au  0» 

99I9  m  the  .66di  year,  of  his  age^  and  dlst  of  his  reigUt 

Constantine  wsa.chaate,  pious,  UiMrious  and  indefiUjgaUe}  a 

great  general^  sucoeasfU  m  war»  securing  his  sncoess  by  hii 

wahiuraQdgeniB&  He  was  a  nrotector  tf  the  azts^  and  an  enoCf^r 

nger  of  them  byi  his  benenoence.      viwe  compare  him  with 

Augustus,  we  sImU  find  that  he  tv  i^i  idolatiy  by  the  same 

address  that  the  other  used  to  destroy  liberty.    LiV^e  Augustus 

be  laid  the  foulidatioa  of  a  new  empire,  but  less  akil&d,  \i^  could 

set  ^ve  it  the  same  stabUity ;  he  weakened  the  body  of  the  state 

by  giving  it  a  second  head  in  Constantinople ;  and  transportii^ 

fie  centre  motion  and  strength  too  near  the  eastern  parts,  which 

aoon  became  a  prey  to  the  barbarians.    The  Pagans  were  too 

anmh  hb  enemies  to  do  him  justice.    Eutropius  says,  that 

in  the  former  part  of  his  leign  be  was  equal  to  the  most  accom* 

nliahed  princes,  and  in  the  latter  to  the  meanest.    The  younger 

Victor,  who  makes  him  to  have  reigned  more  than  81  yearsii 

pietends  that  in  the  first  ten  years  he  was  a  hero;  in  the 

twelve  succeeding  ones,  a  robber;  and  in  the  ten  last,  a  spoid- 

thrift.    It  is  ea^  to  perceive,  with  respect  to  these  two  re^ 

pioaches  of  Victor,  tnat  the  one  relates  to  the  riches  which 

Cooatantine  took  firom  idolatry,  and  the  other  to  those  with  which 

he  loaded  the  church. 

FLAVIA  MAXUVIIANA  FAUSTA,  the  second  wife  of 
Caastantine  the  Great  By  her  accusations  the  emperor  nut 
hb  son,  Crispus,  by  a  former  wife,  to  death ;  but  her  felae* 
hood  becoming  evident,  she  was  suffocated  in  a  bath  A.  D.  S87. 

ABLAVIUS,  minister  of  state  under  Constantine  the  Great, 
who  named  him  for  one  of  his  council  for  his  son  Conatanthisi 
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but  that  emperor  deprived  him  of  his  employment,  pretending 
that  he  did  it  to  gratify  his  soldiers.  Ablavius  then  retired  to 
his  country  house  in  Joithynia,  where  he  Uved  in  philosophical 
seclusion ;  but  Constantius  being  jealous  of  the  man  he  had 
inspired^  sent  messengers  to  inform  him,  that  he  had  taken  him 
for  the  ensigns  of  that  dignity,  other  officers  entered^  and  pot 
him  to  death. 

FLAVIUS  CLAUDIUS  HANNIBALIANUS,  nephew 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  by  him  appointed  king  of  Pontui^ 
Cappadoica,  and  Armenia'  Minor;  but  was  murdered  by  Con* 
stantius  II.  A.  D.  338. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS  VALERIUS  MAXENTIUfi^ 
a  Roman  emperor,  was  the  son  of  Maximian,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  Galerius.  The  abdication  of  Maximian  and  Dio* 
clesian,  in  305,  made  room  for  the  elevation  of  Galerioaand  Con- 
stantius  to  the  rank  of  Augustus.  Of  course,  two  new  Csesan 
were  to  be  appointed,  but  Maxentius,  on  account  of  hisvicioiia 
propensities,  was  passed  over,  though,  from  his  birth  and  rank 
in  tne  state,  he  seemed  best  entitled  to  that  honour*  Deprived 
of  what  he  thought  was  his  natural  right,  he  waited  onlv  for  an 
opportimity  of  asserting  his  claims ;  and  in  306,  he  aedaied 
himself  independant  emperor,  and,  without  remorse  or  com* 
punction,  put  to  death  the  prefect,  and  other  magistrates  who 
adhered  to  Galerius.  His  abdicated  father  by  this  time,  weary 
of  retirement,  resuming  his  dignity,  joined  mm  and  Sevems ; 
the  newly  made  CsBsar,  who  marched  against  them,  finding 
himself  deserted  by  his  army,  surrendered  himself  prisoner 
to  the  victorious  emperors.  He  was  at  first  received  with  great 
humanity,  and  treated  with  a  respect  due  to  his  rank.  Max- 
imian himself  conducted  the  captive  emperor  to  Rome^  and 
gave  the  most  solemn  assurances  that  he  had  secured  his  liS& 
and  happiness,  by  the  resignation  of  the  purple.  But,  in  spite 
of  the  honour  of  an  emperor,  Severus  could  only  obtain  an 
easy  death,  and  an  imperial  fhneral.  In  February,  307,  the 
sentence  was  signified  to  him,  but  the  manner  of  executing  it 
was  left  to  his  own  choice.  He  preferred  the  favourite  mode 
of  the  ancients,  that  of  opening  his  veins,  and  as  soon  as  be 
expired,  his  body  was  earned  to  the  sepulchre  which  had  been 
constructed  for  the  family  of  Gallienus.  Galerius,  at  this  time^ 
entered  Italy  with  a  powerfid  army,  for  the  purpose  of  dfr» 
throning  Maxentius,  but  he  found  the  new  emperor  so  strom^jr 
defended,  and  his  own  troops  so  wavering  in  tneir  fidelity,  tiuit 
he  thought  it  best  to  consult  his  safety  by  a  retreat.  Max- 
imian also  became  his  rival,  and  attempted  to  depose  hnn,  but 
the  soldiers  decided  in  favour  of  the  younger  claimant  and  Max- 
imian, who  aimed  at  aD,  lost  all,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  with 
shame  and  humiliation.  Maxentius  was  now  the  undisputed 
master  of  Italy.    He  passed  into  Airicay  where  he  rendcared 
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ftilMdf  oAoufl  by  his  eraelty  and  oppreadoitB.  His  suspidoni 
fajneiitl^  en^  m  red  the  lives  of  persons  of  rank,  and  (he 
htmmr  and  chastitv  of  thor  wires  ana  daughters  were  daifyex* 
Hied  to  nidation  m>m  his  desires.  The  heroic  condact  of  a 
Skiiitian  lady,  who  phnged  a  dagger  into  her  Inreast,  in  ordto 
lut  die  might  escape  his  embraces,  has  been  recorded  W  some 
niters  to  her  honour,  ihoush  others  have  questioned  the  law- 
dbesB  of  the  act;  but  none  have  hesitated  to  hold  up  the  c6n- 
Bunt  and  infiony  which  it  so  justhr  merifed*  Upon  the  return 
f  Hazentius  to  Rome,  he  was  informed  that  Coiistantine  was 
one  to  dethrone  him.  Theresources  of  Maxentius  bc^  fai 
Ml  and  money,  were  still  considerable.  The  pnetorian  guards 
Mtllow  strongly  their  own  interest  and  safety  were  connected 
hUi  Ian  cause,  and  an  army  was  speedily  collected.  It  was  ftr 
bon  the  intention  of  the  emi)eror  to  lead  his  troops  in  person. 
1  ilraiiger,  says  the  historian,  to  tiie  exercises  of  war,  he 
tNtabled  at  the  apprehension  of  so  dangerous  a  contest ;  and 
•  ftar  is  commonfy  superslilious,  hp  listened  with  melancholy 
Motion  to  the  rumours  of  omens  nid  presages,  which  seemed 
lilMttaee  his  life  and  empire.  Shame  at  lei^th  supplied  the 
yiiee  of  courage,  and  forced  him  to  take  the  field,  beiiigunable 
IS' sustain  the  contempt  of  the  Roman  people.  The  drcua 
Mounded  with  their  indignant  clamours,  and  mey  tumultuoui^ 
bribed  the  gates  of  the  palace,  reproaching  the  pusnllanimit/ 
tf  Anr  indofent  sovereign,  and  celebrating  the  heroic  spirit  of 
OoBstantine.  Before  Maxentius  left  Rome,  he  consulted  tiie 
l^bflline  books,  The  guardians  of  those  sacred  oracles  were 
18  well  versed  in  the  arts  of  this  world,  as  they  were  ignorant  of 
tiw  secrets  of  fate;  and  they  returned  him  a  very  prudent 
nswer,  which  might  adapt  itself  to  the  events,  and  secure  their 
itpotation,  whatever  should  be  the  chance  of  arms.  At  leiu^h 
he  assembled  his  forces,  and  gave  his  enemy  battle ;  but  fost 
the  day,  and  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation  to  the  dty. 
The  bridge,  on  which  he  was  to  cross  the  Tiber,  was  in  a  de- 
med  situation,  and  he  fell  into  the  river,  and  was  drowned. 
Tnis  happened  on  the  24th  September,  A.  D.  313.  The  cow- 
odice  and  luxuries  of  Maxentius  were  as  conspicuous  as  his 
oruehies.  He  oppressed  his  subjects  with  heavy  taxes,  to  sra^ 
tify  the  cravings  of  his  pleasure,  or  the  avarice  of  his  fiivountes, 
jod  he  was  so  debauched  in  his  manners^  that  neither  virtue  nor 
inoeence  was  safe,  if  within  his  reach.  He  was  naturally  de- 
ftitdj  of  an  unwieldy  appearance,  and  the  smallest  exertion 
likin  were  as  Herculean  labours. 

fliAVIUS  VALERIUS  SEVERUS  H.,    a  short-lived 
r^  who  was  rused  to  the  purple  by  Gakrius;  but  bdli^ 
1  by  hi    soldiers  when  ready  to  engage  Maxentius,  he 
Umsdf^  A.  D.  807. 

iiBCINIUS   a  Roman  emperoTi  a  native  of  jf^acia^  ofaaobk 
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ficure  atifpn,  and  acciutooied  firom  his  infiuiey  to  dur  tdfa  and 
hardships  of  rural  life,  became  a  Roman  so  %  and  roai 
through  all  the  gradations  of  the  service.  He  was  raised  to 
the  Twak  of  Augustus  in  the  year  307.  Whvii  the  civil 
broke  out  between  Constantine  and  Maxentiusy  die  fonaer 
cured  the  friendship  of  Licinius  by  promising  in  marriage  his  j 
sister  Constantia^  which  alliance  took  place  in  313,  when  the  « 
two  emperors  had  an  interview  at  Milan  and  joined  in  an  edicts 

in  &vour  of  the  Christians.    In  the  same  year  Maximin  invaded : 

(he  territories  of  Licinius,  and  took  Byasantium  and  Heradeacr 
his  success  was  very  short-lived,  for  Liqinius  advanced  to  mocfa 
him,  and  by  his  military  skill  obtained  a  complete  victory* 
Itfayimin  died  soon  after,  and  Licinius  succeeded  to  hia  aittho* 
rity  over  the  provinces  of  the  East.  The  conqueror,  who  was 
harai,  ignorant,  and  Imital,  knew  not  how  to  use  his  auooesi 
with  generosity  or  even  with  humanity ;  he  put  to  dealfa  a 
great  number  of  persons,  and  among  others  Valeriat  Aft 
widow  of  Galerius,  who  had  been  a  great  benefiustw  to  liciv 
nius.  This  lady  had  taken  refuge  at  his  court,  but  tenrifiad 
with  his  savage  conduct,  she  took  flight,  and  with  her  and 
mother  wandered  long  in  disguise  through  the  provinces,  Dal 
being  at  length  discovered,  they  were  both  beheaded,  ami 
their  bodies  thrown  into  the  sea.  After  the  display  of  dieae 
barbarities  the  two  emperors  did  not  live  long  in  peace.  A 
civil  war  broke  out  between  them,  in  which  the  first  battfe  waa 
fought  in  315;  Licinius  was  vanquished,  and  after  another 
attempt  or  two  to  mamtain  his  ground  against  his  rival,  he  was 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  which  he  obtained  on  the  coi^ition  of 
putting  to  death  Valens,  whom  he  had  lately  created  Caesar, 
and  of  resigning  all  his  European  provinces.  In  317  he  cre- 
ated his  own  son  Caesar,  and  peace  was  maintained  during  the 
eight  following  years.  About  this  period,  Licinhis,  growina 
auspicious  of  Us  Christian  subjects,  who  seemed  to  be  attaehca 
to  his  rival,  began  to  banish  them  from  about  his  person  jmd 
palace,  and  to  prohibit  bishops  from  visiting  each  other, 
firom  holding  councils  and  assemblies.  By  degrees  the 
tions  that  were  laid  upon  them  were  earchanged'for  direct  and 
cruel  persecution,  which  produced  another  civil  war  uk  888t 
The  rivals  met  near  Adrianople,  and  afler  some  time  spent  in 
skirmishes,  a  ffcncral  ei^agement  was  brought  on,  in  whSdi 
the  superior  skill  of  Constantine,  and  valour  of  his  Enropaan 
addiers,  gained  a  very  decisive  victory  over  the  mlRt 
numerous  but  less  warlike  host  of  Licinius.  The 
emperor  shut  himself  up  witlun  the  wdls  of  Bywuilnim; 
his  fleet  was  destroyed  in  the  Hellespont  by  Oriaposy  die 
of  Constantine.  Licinius  escaped  to  Ghak«doii,  and  coUael  _ 
a  new  army  made  one  more  effort  to  oppose  his.  foe,  hot  be&ig 
again  defcaledt  be  seemed  to  have  abantoied  aQUeaa  of  ' 
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HeMlbed  to  MtotwiwJfaii  ratber  witb  m  vMir 
tine  for  a^{ocwti«i  iIiiqi  witb  Urn  hop%^ 

■htaiiMtl  from  iiiff  pdfinr»  tvtkor  Aw  firan  his  oonqp«nMMb 

•■m  {KWHMb  eiiuitoed  bv  ftB  oaAt  thit  aftsv  the  lefljgm^ 

of  iIk  people^  Ideiofau  wmld  be  j^eimtted  to  paai  Ait 

dnder  at  iiis  dajFn  iii  peace  imji  iilnfwce>   Lioiniaa  soHeitQi 

aooepted  tbe  fNudon  of  Iw  ^eiieet^  Ud  hkaaelf  «^ 

^■^liftrwlus  office  at  die  Aet  of  tf^emquerer;  heweeiaiaedr 

itt  weA  vkfa  kaoitiqg  pity,  «ad  ivaa  1^^^ 

teilie  imperidi  iMoqiieti  and  eooa  afterwards  was  tent  ^ 

wiachliad  liten  eboaen  ai(  tbe  jplaee  of  hk  CQIH 

Una  impriaenmeiit  waa  ioon  tenamated  by  deaths 

iMitiriMrtknthiawaa.ooDa«oiiedbyalmaftiltoftheaoldieKi»  or 

kf  M  fiacwit  of  the  aenatOf  10  weertaiB.    He  was  acciwed  aC 

a  o(mflpineir»  and  ofbcUiog  a  treaaopible  ooTte^poi^ 

^ridi  the  harhafiaiis;  but  as  be  waa  yiever  eonviotedt 

bgr  hia  ^oninct  or  by  k^eindaiee,  his  inBooenoe^.Jn 

■MPod^  baa  been  presumed  by  VAai^  writes.    The  laa* 

f  of  lioitmis  was  branded  with  ixt6mj$  bis  statues  wem 

don,  and  by  a  rsakediel*  all  his  laws,  and  the  judip 

cial  fffoceedings  of  his  reign,  were  at  onee  aboliAed.    By  dpie 

■  hlaij  of  OoBstaatine^  &e  Homaa  werld  was  agam  wited 

the  authonty  of  one  emperor. 


PERSIA. 


SAPOR  I^  Idngof  Feniaf  auooeaded  his  father  ArtaiMnes, 
ctf  the  house  of  Sassan,  A.  D*  £40.    He  was  of  a 


and  martial  ^sharactert_staroiig  in  body^  yfr^  "^  ^Yitk 
this  iiiat  projects  was  to  ren^  the  ws^  mtb  the  Komaft 


One  of  his  first  prefects 
rnqpoe*  Having  tiM&en  the  field,  he  ov^vran  Mesopotamia  and 
thwatened  Antmch,  when  the  younger  Gord^  advanced  t0 
meet  him.  The  Pensan  king  withdrew  into  his  owp  daminions 
sad  was  IbSowed  fay  GcHrdian,  but  this  unfortunate  prince  waa 
SMidi  led  by  Philq^,  who  assumed  the  purple  as  the  price  of 
)mcama.  As  it  was  unneoessaiy  for  the  usurper  to  return^ 
bamsiirfTW'iiu  with  Sapor,  abandoning  to  him  the  countriee 
wUoh  he  had  imraded.  After  this,  Oapor  marched  agaiort: 
Cb<Hfaca»  long  of  Anniniiav  whom  be  cmised  to  be  «MSBBia%? 
M,  and  then  smrdiiiig  into  the  country,  at  the  head  of  aH 
bwmsrnih  force,  redwed  it  to  the  condition  of  a  proviooe^ 
Banawswfledbimsdfofthedistaseted  state  of  the  Soman 

haairwftn^  QUifedfeiwulalioQg  towftte 
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surrender,  and  kid  siege  to  Edessa.    Valerian,  who  was  al  this- 
tinie  emperor,  marchra  to  its  relief,  and  the  two  80verei|[ns 
encountered  each  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  ciljr. 
Valerian  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner.    Sapor  then  croncd 
the  Euphrates,  and  advanced  to  Antioch,  wluch  he  took  by 
surprize,  and  sacked.    He  next  made  himself  master  of  Tarsus,  ^ 
in  Cifida,  and  then  laid  siege  to  CsBsarea,  in  Capjpadodaf  ^ 
which  after  a  time,  submitted  to  1  is  power.    His  victorioos^i 
arms  were  checked  by  the  Roman  general  Balistus,  who 
ged  him  to  retire  towards  the  Eu^rates.    At  this  time 
natus,  the  Palmyrene,  who  had  formerly  been  treated 
great  insolence  by  Sapor,  appeared  as  his  enemy,  and  after 
rious  successes,  drove  him  across  the  river.    In  ihe  mean 
the  Persian  monarch  tarnished  the  glory  of  his  success  MfoiMt 
.3^jJgrian,  by  his  ungenerous  and  inhuman  conduct  towaxds  Us 
unfortunate  captive.    Odenatus  afterwards  twice  advanced  as 
far  as  Ctesiphon,  and  reduced  to  his  obedience  the  countries 
between  Palmyra  and  the  Tigris.    After  his  death,  his  widow^ 
the  celebrated  Zenobia,  maintained  her  independence 
the  Persian  arms.   Sapor,  amidst  a  variety  of  fortune, 
to  aggrandise  himself  at  the  expence  of  the  neighbouring 
reigns  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  S71  or  271^ 
aft«r  a  reign  of  31  years. 

-    N  ARSES,  a  king  of  Persia,  who  was  defeated  by  the 
ror  Maximianus  Galerius,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
A-D.294. 


SYRIA. 


ODENATUS,  a  celebrated  prince  of  Palmyra.  He  very 
early  inured  himself  to  bear  fatigues,  and,  by  hunting  leopards 
and  wild  beasts,  accustomed  himself  to  tfie  labours  of  a 
tary  life.  He  was  a  faithful  ftiend  to  the  Romans ;  and 
Aurelian  was  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  Odeaai* 
tus  solicited  his  release,  by  writing  to  the  conqueror,  and  hf 
sending  him  presents.  The  Persian  tyrant  was  oflfended  at 
this  Uberty,  tore  the  letter,  and  ordered  the  presents  to  be 
thrown  into  a  river;  and  commanded  Odenatus  to  appear  bafiKe 
him,  on  pain  of  being  devoted  to  instant  destruction.  Od  ' 
desjHsed  this  haughty  summons,  and  opposed  fiirce  bv 
He  obtained  considerable  advantages  over  the  troops  or  1 
and  took  his  wife  prisoner,  with  a  great  booty,  u  letomlar 
these  services  Gallienus,  then  emperor,  named  Odenates  kir 
colleague,  and  gave  the  title  of  Augustus  to  his  childro^  end  ef 
Augusta  to  his  wife,  Zenobia.  Odenatus,  thus  invested  sridi 
jww  powcTj  resolved  to  sjgnaliae  himself  more  ■  consfi  juw^pi^i 
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but  he  perished  by  the  dagger  of  one  of  his  own  relations  whom 
he  had  slightly  offended  at  a  domestic  entertainment.  This 
laappened  at  Emessa  about  A.  D.  367,  and  Zenobia  succeeded 
nim. 

ZENOBIAy  queeUy  was  a  native  of  Syria,  who  claimed  de« 
ittcent  from  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt.    This  female  was 
<i«lebrated  for  the  beauty  of  her  person,  the  harmoniousness  of 
Ver  Yoice,  her  mental  talents  and  literary  acquirements,  and  her 
distinguished  herobm  and  valour,  as  well  as  her  modesty  and 
chastity.    **  Her  manly  understanding,**  says  Gribbon,  amr  re- 
tounting  her  personal  beauties  and  excellencies,  **  was  strength- 
ened and  adorned  by  study.    She  was  not  ignorant  of  the  Latin 
toi^ue,  and  possessed  in  equal  perfection  the  Greek,  the  Syriac, 
ittd  the  Egyptian  languages ;  she  had  drawn  up  for  her  own 
use  an  epitome  of  oriental  hbtory,  and  familiarly  compared  the 
beauties  of  Homer  and  Plato  under  the  tuition  of  the  sublime 
Longinus."     She  was  allied  by  marriage  to  Odenatus,  king  of 
Pabnyra,  and  delighted  in  those  exerdses  of  war  and  the  cnace 
to  wuch  he  was  devoted.    Many  of  hb  victories  have  been  as- 
cribed to  her  military  skill  and  valour.     After  the  death  of  her 
husband,  about  the  year  267,  she  assumed  the  sovereimty  of  the 
East,  and  governed  with  equal  vigour  and  policy ;  so  uiat  by  her 
success  in  warlike  expeditions,  as  well  as  by  the  wisdom  and 
firmness  of  her  administration,  she  aggrandized  herself  in  Asia, 
and  in  her  authority  was  recognised  both  in  Cappadocia  and 
Bithynia,  when  Aurelian  succeeded  to  the  Roman  empire.     En- 
vious of  her  power,  and  determined  to  dbpossess  her  of  some  of 
the  rich  provinces  that  were  comprehended  within  the  extent  of 
her  dominion,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  most  powerful  army  to 
Asia,  and  having  defeated  the  queen's  general,  Zabdas,  near  An- 
tioch,  she  retreated  to  Emessa,  whither  she  was  pursued  by 
Aurelian.  Under  the  walls  of  that  city  another  engagement  with 
Zenobia,  which  was  commanded  and  animated  by  herself,  took 
place,  in  which  the  emperor  was  again  victorious.    The  queen, 
thus  unfortunate,  withdrew  the  relics  of  her  vanquished  forces 
to  Palmyra,  her  capital,  and  was  pursued  thither  by  Aurelian. 
The  favourable  terms  that  were  offered  to  Zenobia  being  re- 
fused, the  city  was  besieged,  which,  after  long  resistance,  the 
queen  determined  not  to  surrender,  but  as  she  apprehended  fa- 
mine within  the  walls,  she  moimted  a  swift  dromedary  and  hast- 
ened towards  the  Euphrates,  with  a  view  of  seeking  an  asylum 
in  the  Persian  territories.   But  being  overtaken  in  her  iBight  she 
was  brought  back  to  Aurelian,  who  received  her  with  a  stem 
countenance,  and  questioned  her,  how  she  could  dare  to  resUt 
the  emperors  of  Rome.    She  replied,  ''  Because  I  could  not 
scknowledge  as  such  a  Gallienus  and  others  like  him ;  but  I  re- 
cognise by  that  title  you,  who  know  how  to  conquer.*'    At 
£inessa  the  fate  of  Zenobia  was  submitted  to  the  ju4^ment  of  a 


tribniial,  at  wMch  Anrelian  pfesided ;  and  the  Romui  soldiers 
demanded  her  death.  She^  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  her  fomet  - 
^une,  saved  her  own  Kfe  by  throwing  the  blame  of  her  resistaiioe  ? 
on  her  ministers  and.  counsellors ;  Longinus  was  one  of  these,  wtia,  ^ 
with  several  others5  was  put  to  death  in  the  year  273.  Zenobia  was^ 
reserved  to  grace  the  triumph  of  Aurelian^  and  on  the  appointedJ 
day  she  preceded,  on  foot,  following  a  magniflcent  charioi^ 
which  she  nad  designed,  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity,  for  a  ver^ 
different  kind  of  entry  into  Rome.  She  was  encircled,  it  is  aaid^ 
with  chains  of  gold,  and  almost  sunk  under  the  loads  of  jewdft 
tnth  which  she  was  adorned.     Afterward  she  was  treated  wiflft 
humanity  by  the  victor,  and  had  assigned  to  her  an  agreeable 
residence  near  the  Tiber,  where  she  passed  the  remamder  of 
her  days  as  a  Roman  matron.     Whether  she  contracted  a  se- 
cond marriage  with  a  Roman  senator,  as  some  have  affirmed, 
is  uncertain ;  but  however  this  be,  her  surviving  son,  Vhaballa^ 
withdrew  into  Armenia,  and  possessed  a  small  principality  ffrant- 
ed  to  him  by  the  emperor,  and  her  family  was  not  extinct  in  the 
fifth  century. 


BRITAIN. 


CARAUSIUS,  emperor  of  Britain,  was  a  native  of  FlandenB, 
and  by  hie  skill  as  a  pifa>t  gained  the  confidence  of  the  empeiDV 
Probus  and  his  successors,  who  entrusted  to  him  several  mari- 
time commands.  Maximian  employed  him  to  defend  the  coasts 
of  Gaul  agamst  the  piratical  Franks  and  Saxons.  In  this  sita- 
ation  he  acquired  so  much  wealth  by  his  prizes  as  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  emperor,  who  mtended  to  put  him  to  death*  Ga* 
vausius,  apprised  of  his  design,  sailed  for  Britain,  where  lie  •»• 
sumed  the  imperial  title  in  287.  He  kept  up  a  formidable  fleel^ 
and  by  retaining  possession  of  Boulogne,  was  enabled  to  renal 
aH  the  attempts  of  the  Romans  to  expel  him.  They  weie 
obliged  also  to  acknowledge  his  independance  by  a  tiesfy; 
Carausius  ruled  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  was  mardawJ 
by  one  of  his  domestics  in  S93.  Several  of  his  coins  are  extant* 

ALLECTUS,  the  coi^dential  friend  uid  priuM  iwrnistrr  of 
Canmsius,  emperor  of  Britain,  who  apprehending  puflishnenllcMr 
several  crimes  with  which  he  was  chargeable,  nmrdeied  Ua 
ter,  A.  D.  S94,  and  usurped  the  imperud  dKgnity,  which  he 
tained  for  three  years.  Durinr  this  period  Constantiua  wa 
parinff  for  the  recovery  of  Bntain ;  and  at  lengA  the  piitteipil 
squamron,  destined  for  this  enterprise,  which  was  assembled  Id 
flte  mouth  of  the  Seine,  waa  entrusted  to  the  command  oitbm 
feet  Asc!epiodoru8«   The  weath^  proved  fevouraU^  and 


Clie  egror  <)f  a  Ihidic  fog  tito  iiividen  €^ 
«a^iHbiAIttdbeen8tati<»iedoflrtiieMe  <tf1>fi|^  tome^ 
•flifiit  nu\  Inndfd  in  wnfrty  nn  fTif  irrntf  ni  tonnt \  nnfl  rnii<ijiii(t 
"1^0  BhitxMDSy  ssys  CKbboD^  ^  tlut  &  raperiority  of -mTal  strasgfljF 
^wiR  not  ahrays  protect  their  eounCry  ftom  a  fomgit  mtarion/* 
•As  ioon  as  Ae  troops  were  landed,  die  intrepid  comiiuaider  S9( 
Qie  toAe  diipSy  andmarclied  forward  to  loeet  the  enemy.  Th^^ 
^Umuei'  had  posted  himself  near  London  in  expectation  of  afir 
itteu  firom  Constanthis^  who  jcommanded  the  fleet  of  JBoidogne;^ 
hat,  mm  hearii^  of  the  descent  of  Asdariodoitei  h^  niasde 
faeea  marches  to  oppose  his  progress.    Wiih  a  Miiafll  bcMijr  of 
harassed  and  disheartened  followers,  AOectos  encounterei  tBr 
inperial  troops,  and  the  engagement  soon  terminated  in  his 
totel  de&at  and  death ;  so  that  a  single  battle  decided  the  fate 
of  this  great  island.    When  Constantius  kuided  on  the  shores 
of  Kent,  he  was  welcomed  by  the  load  and  unanimous  acclama- 
tions of  obedient  subjects ;  and  Britain,  after  a  separation  of 
ten  years,  was  thus  restored^  A.  D.  297,  to  the  body  of  the 
empire* 


SCOTLAND. 


ATHIRCO,  the  29tfa  king  oi  Scots,  according  to  Bndianan, 
sacotcded  his  ftther,  Ethodius  IL,  A«  D.  S3&  Like  Kero,  ha- 
is  sud  to  faaTe  beffim  well;  but  having  afterwards  deaenesBted 
ioto  a  monster  of  hist  and  cmelty,  Natfaalocus,  one  <^  his  cliief% 
whom  he  had  irritated  by  riola&g  two  of  hb  daughters,  took 
arms  ammst  him;  whereupon  Athireo killed  himseS. 

NAT  HALOCUS,  king  of  Scotland,  succeeded  Athireo.  H^ 
hdmring  tyrarancaUy,  was  killed  by  his  nobles  in  the  eleventh 
ynr  of  £iB  reign,  A.  D*  SS3. 

FINDOCUS,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Scodaad  on  the 
dbadi  of  Nadialocas.  He  proved  a  good  monardi,  but  waa 
kflsd  while' hunting  by  the  instigation  of  liis  brother  GuaoMi^ 
iathedeventhyearof  his  reign.  A*  IX  26S. 

DONALD  iL,  succeeded  to  the  Scottish  throne  on  thedealli 
of  his  brodier,  Findocns.  He  reigned  only  one  year,  being 
Ued  m  battle  by  Donald  ID.,  lord  of  the  i^ 

DONALD  III.  usurped  ihm  Scottish  throne  on  the 
cf  Donald  IL,  and  reigi^  tMJfoe  yeavs.     He  was  killed  by 
Cndbafathus,  the  son  of  Findoeas,  A.  D.  277. 

C&ATHIUNTHUS,   king  of  Scotland,  sneceedad  Do- 
add  HL,  and  pioved  a  good  monarch.    Meantiaa  bis  undsj^ 
had  aoipriitd  great  fitftte  by  his  iq^eated  vietoiisa 
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over  the  Romans^  and  was  elected  king  of  the  Britons.  Crft* 
thilinthus  died  after  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  A.  D.  SOI. 

FINCORMACHUS,  king  of  Scotland,  succeeded  his  cou- 
sin Crathilinthus,  He  was  a  brave  and  pious  prince,  and  as- 
sisted Octavius,  king  of  the  Britons,  in  a  successful  battki 
against  the  Romans,  wherein  16,000  Romans  were  slain,  and 
1 5,000  Britons ;  for  which  service  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land were  o^led  to  Scotland.  He  died  in  the  forty-sevendi 
year  of  his  reien,  A.  D.  848. 

ROM ACH US,  nephew  of  Crathilinthus,  succeeded  rincar- 
machus,  king  of  Scotland.  He,  for  his  cruelty,  was  beheaded 
by  his  nobles,  A.  D.  351, 


PHILOSOPHY. 


AMMONIAS,  sumamed  Saccas,  was  bom  in  Alexandria^ 
He  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  of  his  age ;  and 
adopting,  with  alterations,  the  Eclectic  philosophy,  uiid  the 
foundation  of  that  sect  which  was  distinguished  by  the  name  d 
the  new  Platonics.  This  learned  man  was  bom  of  ChristiaD 
parents,  and  educated  in  their  religion ;  the  outward  profession 
of  which,  it  is  siaid,  he  never  deserted.  As  his  genius  was  vast 
and  comprehensive,  so  were  hb  projects  bold  and  singular;  fin 
he  attempted  a  general  coalition  of  all  sects,  whether  philcto* 
phical  or  religious,  by  framing  a  system  of  doctrines  which  hn 
una^;ined  calculated  to  unite  them  all,  the  Christians  not  except* 
ed,  m  the  most  perfect  harmony.  In  pursuance  of  this  deaigi^ 
he  maintained,  tnat  the  great  principles  of  aD  philosophical  and 
religious  truths  were  to^  found  equally  in  all  sects ;  that  tliej 
dimred  fiY>m  each  other  only  in  their  method  of  expresaiiig 
them,  and  in  some  opinions  of  little  or  no  importance ;  and  that, 
by  a  proper  interpretation  of  their  respective  sentiments,  the) 
might  easily  be  united  into  one  body.  Accordingly,  all  the  Geii' 
tile  religions,  and  even  the  CJuristian,  were  to  be  illustrated  and 
explained  by  the  principles  of  this  universal  philosophy ;  and 
the  fables  of  the  priests  were  to  be  removed  from  PamnisB^ 
and  the  comments  and  interpretations  of  the  diiKnples  of  Jesusi 
from  Christianity.  In  conformity  to  this  plan,  he  msiated^  thai 
all  the  religious  systems  of  all  nations  should  be  restored  ti 
their  original  purity,  and  reduced  to  their  primitive  standaid, 
viz.  the  ancient  philosophy  of  the  East,  preserved  unocmnmted 
by  Plato ;  and  he  affirmec^  that  this  project  was  agreealw  to 
the  intention  of  Jesus  Christy  whose  sole  view  in  deaoendiqg 
upon  eartii  was  to  set  bounds  to  the  reigning  superatitkHiy  t« 
remove  the  errors  that  had  blended  themselves  with  the  idi 
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df  «fi  lIMfad^  but  libt  (x>  itboHsb  the  andent  tb^k^  d^nii^ 
-v^^hioh  tb^y  #<Bf«^4erit^.    He  therefore  adopted  the  dootrinerf^ 
hifdilrefe l^ived  in  Egypt  ccmcerfniig  the  nnivene  and  dMf 
i  comSdered  lis  eohMStAting  one  great  whole  i  concerning' 
eternity  of  the  World,  the  nature  of  soulsy  the  empire  of  Pret^ 
aiid  the  goyemment  of  the  world  by  dsBmons*   Hte  ali^ 
6d  a  By  stem  of  moral  disoipKney  which  allowed  the  pe6«' 
plefa  general  to  live  according  to  uie  laws  of  thdf  countify  and. 
%^be  dsetates  ot  nature ;  but  required  the  wise  to  exalt  thl!^' 
minda  by  contemplation^  and  to  mortify  the  bodyi  so  that  thej^ 
night  be  capabfe  of  enjoving  the  presence  and  assistance  of^ 
the  dsemonSy  and  of  ascending  after  death  to  the  presence  of  tbCf^ 
Supreme  Parent.     In  order  to  reconcile  the  popular  religions^ 
and  particularly  the  Christian,  with  this  new  system,  he  mod^ 
the  whole  history  of  the  heathen  gods  an  allegory ;  maintaiiuiig' 
that  they  were  only  celestial  ministers,  intitled  to  an  inferkN^ 
kbd  of  worship.    And  he  acknowledged  that  Jesus  Christ  waa 
an  excellent  man,  and  a  friend  of  Qoa ;  but  alleged  that  it  was 
not  his  demgn  entirely  to  abolish  the  worship  of  dsemons,  and 
tbtt  hn  only  intention  was  to  purify  the  ancient  religion.    Thli' 
system,  so  plausible  in  its  first  rise,  but  so  comprehensiTe  ami- 
ooiqplying  m  itiB  progress,  has  been  the  source  of  innumerable 
errors  and  corruptions  in  the  Christian  church.     At  its  first' 
ertriiiishnient  it  is  said  to  have  had  the  approbation  of  AthaiUH^ 
goras,  Pantaenus,  and  Clemens  the  Alexandrian,  and  of  all  who 
hid  the  care  of  the  public  schools  belonging  to  the  Christians  at 
Alexandria.   It  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Longinus,  the  cele^ 
bnted  author  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Sublime,  Plotinus,  Heren* 
mas,  Origen,  Pdrphyry,  Sopater,  Edisius,  Eustatliius,  Maximua 
ofEphesus,  Priscus,  Chrysanthius,  the  master  of  Julian,  Julian 
tfie  Apostate,  Hierocles,  Proclus,  and  nfiany  others,  both  Pagan» 
and  Christians.  The  above  opinions  of  Ammonius  are  collected 
md  re-collected  from  the  writings  and  disputations  of  his  dis- 
ciples, the  modem  Platonics;  for  he  himself  left  nothing  in  writ- 
ing behind  him ;  indeed,  he  imposed  a  law  upon  his  disciples  not 
to  divulge  his  doctrines  among  the  multitude ;  which  injunction/ 
Iwwever,  they  made  no  scruple  to  violate.  ,  , 

PLOTINuS,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  born  at  LycopoliSj  in 
t,  A.  D.  S04.    He  attended  the  most  famous  professors  of 
y,  in  Alexandria,  but  was  not  satisfied  with  their  lec- 
tuies*   'But,  upon  hearing  Ammonius,  he  became  so  fond  of  hia 
syMem^  that  he  studied  under  him  for  eleven  years.    He  then 
tmvelKd  for  farther  improvemient  into  Persia  and  India,  and 
feBowed  tbe  Roman  army,  in  243,  when  the  emi>eror  6ordiail[ 
set  out  on  his  unfortunate  expedition  against  the  Persians ;  ii^ 
^riiich  he  lost  his  life,  and  our  philosopher  narrowly  escapM' 
thiring  the  same  fate.    In  244  he  returned  to  Rome,  wlleti^  b¥ 
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of  an  ranks,  i        9^1        oed  him  mory 

jpopular*  Among  ot  r  lea  mib  uao  cmmttaUd  Porphyrj 
attended  him  six  y«  s;  and  his  reputation  for  infe^pritj.and 
idrtne,  as  wdl  as  lea  o^,  became  so  great,  that  his  arbitaitiBi 
vas  often  applied  for  to  decide  or  nrevent  kwHBuits ;  and  imag 
persons  of  property,  when  dying,  left  their  tutorage  and  lihcii 
estates  to  his  care.  The  emperor  Gallienus,  and  nis  empcwi 
Salonina,  had  so  great  an  esteem  for  him,  that  they  cmce  in 
tended  to  rebuild  the  city  of  Campania,  and  assign  it  OY&t,  iM 
its  territory,  to  Plotinus,  to  be  colonized  by  a  set  of  philoeophn 
upon  the  plan  of  Plato's  republic ;  but  were  dissuaded  by  aooM 
courtiers  who  envied  his  merit.  But,  with  all  his  virtues  an 
merits,  Plotinus  held  some  very  absurd  opinions.  He  not  <Hit 
entertained  the  utmost  contempt  for  all  terrestrial  enjoymenta 
but  despised  matter  so  philosophically  that  he  was  ashamed  tiM 
his  soul  was  obliged  to  be  lodged  in  a  body,  which  he  considem 
as  a  prison.  From  this  principle  he  lived  not  only  very  tern 
perately,  but  even  abstemiously,  and  slept  very  fitm,  md 
hence  there  is  reason  to  believe  his  brain  was  in  some  d^grsi 
affected;  for  though  a  Pagan  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  pretendd 
to  many  of  those  visions  and  illuminations  b^  the  Deity,  whid 
the  superstitious  devotees  in  all  ages  and  religions  have  boasloc 
of.  In  short,  he  boasted  that  henotonly  had  a  familiar  dsBOUi 
or  angel,  like  Socrates,  but  that  he  had  even  often  been  unlliec 
to  the  Deity  himself.  Yet  of  this  Deity  he  appears  to  have  en 
tertained  some  very  confused  notions.  He  wrote  two  books  k 
prove,  that  **  all  beinff  one  and  the  same ;"  which  is  die  vipr 
athdstical  doctrine  of  Spinoza ;  and  he  inquires,  in  anodMX 
teact,  ^*  Whether  there  are  many  souls  or  only  one/'  Full  -c 
these  romantic  metaphysical  ideas  and  uncertainties,  he  died 
A.  D.  570,  aged  66,  with  these  words ;  'M  am  labouring  wM 
all  my  might  to  return  the  divine  part  of  me  to  that  divine  wbol 
which  fills  the  universe !"  He  left  fifty-four  treatises  on  varioii 
subjects ;  which  his  disciple.  Porphyry,  collected  and  airaiwBi 
in  Enneades,  or  volumes  of  nine  tracts  each,  and  published  witf 
his  life.  Marsilius  Ficinus,  at  the  desire  of  Cosmo  de  M^icii 
tnmslated  this  work  into  Latin,  which  was  published  at  BaaB  i 
1589,  and  reprinted  along  with  the  Greek  in  1580,  folio. 
.  PORPHYRY,  a  famous  Platonic  philosopher,  bom  a 
Tyre  in  233,  in  the  r eigne  of  Alexander  SeveruJB.  He  wait  ib 
disdpla  of  J>onginus,  and  became  the  ornament  of  his  school  a 
Athras,  from  thence  he  went  to  Rome,  and  attended  PloCinpi 
with  whom  he  Uved  six  years.  Ajfter  Plotinus's  death  be  tao^ 
}diiIosophy  at  Rome,  with  literature,  geography,  astronomyi  aa 
music,  lie  lived  till  the  end  of  mis  centurv,  and  di^  i 
the  reign  of  Dioclesian.    There  are  stiU  extant  his  book  ontb 
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d^Btc^oiie*  of  Aristotle;  sTrestiMon  Abstinence  from  fleah; 
^uidwTend  other  {Heces  in  Greek,  llieywere  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  1655,  Svo.  with  a  Latin  version.  He  also  composed 
«»  large  treatise  against  the  Christinn  religion,  which  is  lost.  It 
■^is  answered  by  Methodius,  Eusebius,  St.  Jerome,  &c.  The 
Emperor,  Theodosius  the  Great,  caused  it  to  be  burnt  in  338. 

ORIGEN,  ft  Platonic  philosopher,  and  the  disciple  and  friend 
^f  Porphyry,  who  studied  philosophy  under  Aminonius ;  aiip- 
l>osed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  Origenians. 

CHALCIDIUS,  a  famous  Platonic  philosopher,  who  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Plato's  Timsus,  which  is  much  esteemed.   This 
work  has  been  translated  from  the  Greek  into  Latin,  printed  at 
Leydonin  1617,  4to. 
I        GENTILIUS  AMELIUS,  an  eclectic  philosopher,  was  a 
I    native  of  Tuscany,  and  the  contemporary  of  Porphyry,  and 
I    studied  the  principles  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  under  Lysima- 
i    chus.     ile  became  afterwards  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
I    N'umenius,  and  6:om  him  learned  and  adopted  the  dogmas  of 
Plato,  but  at  length  in  his  progress  became  the  disciple  of 
Plotinus.      For  twenty-four  years  he  associated  with  this  mas- 
I     ler ;  and  probably,  never  would  have  quitted  him,  if  Plotinus,  on 
I     account  of  his  health,  had  not  been  obliged  to  go  to  Campania. 
Amelius  then  settled  at  Apamea,  in  Syria.     It  was  a  strong 
proof  of  the  similarity  of  his  talents  and  opinions  to  those  of 
Plotinus,  that  he  was  employed  by  him  to  solve  difficulties  pro- 
posed by  his  disciples,  and  to  refute  the  objections  and  calum- 
nies of  his  enemies.  He  made  large  collections  from  the  lectures 
wid  disputations  of  the  schools.     He  then  ventured  to  write 
bis  own  thoughts.     He  was  author  of  nearly  an  hundred  trea- 
I    lises,  none  of  which  have  descended  to  our  times.     One  of  them 
*u  adiscussion  on  the  difference  between  the  doctrines  of  Nu- 
J    meniug  and   Plotinus.     Eusebius,  Theodoret,  and  St.   Cyril, 
quote  a  passage  from  Amelius,  in  which  he  brings  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  in  confirmation  of  the  doctrine 
of  Plato  on  the  divinity  of  nature.     He  had  an  adopted  son. 
Justin  Hesychius,  to  whom  be  left  his  writings.     The  time  of 
his  death  ia  not  known. 

SOPATER,  a  philosopher  of  Apamea,  who  flourished  under 
Conatantine  the  Great.  He  was  a  disciple  of  JamWicus,  and 
■Dcceeded  him  as  head  of  the  Platonistj, 

NOETIUS,  a  philosopher  of  Ephesus,  the  founder  of  the 
tect  of  Noetians.  He  pretended  that  be  was  another  Moses 
»ent  bv  God,  and  that  his  brother  was  .inother  Aaron. 

ADELPHUS,  a  philosopher,  who  mingled  the  doctrines  of 
Plato  with  the  tenets  of  the  Gnostics.  He  was  opposed  by 
Plotinus, 
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ATHENiEUS,  a  Gieek  §ri        \  i  at  Nauentis,  fa 

Effypty  in  this  century,  one  of  the  ni  c  i  d  enof  his  ibm* 
Or  all  his  works  we  have  none  extant  but  his  Dmmoaophii^ 
i.  e.  the  Sophists  at  Table ;  there  is  a  preat  fiind  of  fiiGts  and 
quotations  in  this  work,  which  renders  it  very  agreeable  to  ad« 
mirers  of  antiquity,  as  they  are  no  where  else  to  be  met  wi^ 

APHTHONIUS,  of  Antioch,  a  rhetorician,  who  wrote  i 
work  entitled  "  Progymnasmata  Rhetorica,"  Rhetorical  Elxer 
dses,  first  published  in  Greek  by  Aldus,  at  Venice,  in  lfi06^ 
afterwards,  widi  Hermogenes  and  Longinus,  in  8vo.  at'Genevm. 
in  1569 ;  and,  with  a.translation  and  notes,  at  Upsal,  in  1630 
by  Scheffer.  Other  editions  have  appeared  for  the  use  of  tliMi 
schools.  To  the  same  author  are  ascribed  fiibles,  printed  friA 
those  of  ^sop  at  Franckfort  in  1610. 

CENSORlNUS,  a  learned  grammarian,  is  supposed  to  hmn 
been  of  the  Martian  family,  and  to  have  been  eminent  at  Room 
in  the  times  of  Alexander  Severus,  Maximian,  and  Grordiaa 
In  the  first  year  of  the  emperor  Gordian,  A.  U.  C  991,  A.  D< 
S88,  he  wrote  his  fiunous  book,  **  De  Die  Natali,'*  which  hai 
been  of  great  use  to  chronologers  by  connecting  the  pffncmd 
aeras  of  various  events  of  antiquity.  It  was  dedicated  to  Tibei 
rellius,  of  the  equestrian  order,  i  has  been  often  dted  will 
iDommendation  by  Sidonius,  Cassid  >rus,  Prician,  and  oAera.   ' 

HE6ESIPPUS,  autfa  oi  ccount  of  (he  Destruction  ^ 
Jerusalem,  still  extant,  fl<  ea  >steriortothereignof  C!o» 
atantine  tl^  Great.  E  v  lv  printed  at  Cologne  in  8vo.  is 
1559. 

AGATHEMER,  a  Greek  w  iter,  and  geographer^  wfan 
Uved  subsequent  to  Ptolemy,  i  I  is  placed  by  some  wfitan 
in  this  century. 

-  EXUPERIUS,  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  who  was  a  nathreoi 
Bourdeaux,  and  tauj^t  eloquence  at  Toulouse  and  Naiboanf! 
In  this  last  mentionra  city  he  was  entrusted  with  the  edncatioi 
of  the  two  princes,  Dahnatius  and  Hannibal,  nephews  of  Al 
emneror  Constantine.  Before  this,  Exuperius  had  oeen  oUM 
to  leave  Toulouse,  where  the  inhabitants  set  little  value  onU 
talents,  but  at  Narbonne  he  was  received  with  the  respeet  im 
to  hinu  The  two  princes,  his  pupils,  conferred  upon  imn  ihi 
government  of  a  province  in  Spain.  Here  he  is  said  to  ham 
amassed  great  ricnes,  and  after  holding  the  situation  for  iwHq 
years,  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  setded  at  CahMs 
where  he  died.  Ausonius  bestows  high  praises  on  his  giinaril 
character  and  eloquence. 

AFSINES,  the  Phcenician,  bom  at  Gadara  of  Phomioiat  I 
hearer  of  the  rhetorician  Basilicus,  under  tiie  aiperar  Mni 
mui,  fljourished  about  the  year  236.  He  was  a  t  iend  of  FUb 
stratus,  who  celebrates  his  memory,  and  ^  sf  *  > 
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Ath€ih8,  by  others,  of  Syna.    In  his  youth  he  traTelled  for  hn< 
f^Eovemetit.    He  was  known  at  Romey  Alexandria^  and  other 
;itie«  distinguished  for  literature;  and  attended  upon  th6  lecr 
toes  of  all  the  eminent  masters  in  eloquence  and  philosophy. . 
Sttch  was  the  extent  of  hb  erudition,  that  he  was  styled  by  his 
contemporaries,  *^  The  living  library."     He  appears  to  have 
MUf^t  philosophy  at  Athens,  where  Porphyry  was  one  of  his 
liiciples.    He  MrhB  invited  to  the  court  of  Palmyra,  bv  its  illus-y 
irfens  queen,  Zehobia,  who  took  his  mstructions  in  the  Greek 
•ngua^d,  and  made  use  of  his  counsels  on  political  occasions. 
VlSk  distinction  was  fatal  to  him,  he  was  executed  by  order  of 
toe  emperor  Aurelian,  who  proved  victorious  over  the  troops  of 
lakiobia,  and  took  her  prisoner.    The  queem,  to  save  herself, 
imputed  the  resistance  which  she  made  to  her  counsellors,  of 
moih  Longinus  wais  suspected  to  be  the  principal.     Th^  phi- 
losophy of  Longinus  supported  him  in  the  hour  of  his  trial,  and 
ba  submitted  to  his  fate  with  resignation  and  cheerfiilness. 
Thk  event  took  pUce  in  the  year  S7S.     Gibbon  observes^  oni 
this  circumstance,  that  the  fame  of  Longinus  will  survive  tibat  o£ 
di^duilen  who  betrayed,  or  the  tyrant  who  condemned  him.' 
Qemtis  and  learning  were  incapable  of  moving  a  fierce  unlet-*!. 
tdted  soldier,  but  they  had  served  to  elevate  aud  harmonize  ilibec 
loul  of  Longinus.    Without  utterhig  a  complaint,  he  cabnly) 
Mlowedthe  executioner>pitying  his  unhappy  mistress,  ahd  be- 
stowing comfort  on  his  ainicted  friends.    He  was  author  of  nu- 
merous writings.    Dr.  Pearce  has  collected  the  titles  of  twenty- 
five  ;  but  his  Treatise  on  the  Sublime,  already  referred  to,  is 
tiie  only  one  remaining ;  and  this,  as  is  well  known  to  scholars, 
iiin  a  mutilated  and  imperfect  state.    The  best  editions  of  it 
are  those  of  Hudson,  Pearce,  and  Josep.     It  has  been  tranS"* 
bUed  into  the  English;  but  it  is  one  of  those  works  which 
scarcely  admits  of  a  translation.    Speaking  of  this  treatise^ 
Mr.  Smith,  the  translator,  says,  "  It  is  one  of  those  valuable! 
remnants  of  antiquity,  of  which  enough  remains  to  engage  our^ 
tfmiration,  and  excite  an  earnest  regret  for  every  particle  of  it 
that  has  perished.    It  resembles  those  mutilated  statues  which 
ue  sometimes  dug  out  of  ruins ;  limbs  are  broken  ofi^  which  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  any  Uving  artist  to  replace,  because  tha 
fine  proportion,  and  delicate  finishing  of  the  trunk,  excludes  all 
hope  of  equalling  such  masterly  performances.'* 

ACHILLES  TATIUS.  a  Greek  writer  of  Alexandria,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  this  century.  Suidas  Ba3rB; 
that  at  the  close  of  his  life  he  became  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
nd  was  made  a  bishop.  He  wrote  a  Treatise  on  the  Sphere, 
er  Sadler,  a  Commentary  on  Aratus,  part  of  which  only  is  ex-^ 
toitr;  iitit  his  romance,  entitled  ^'  The  Loves  of  CUtophon  and 
pmiffe,**  has  been  often  printed. 
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ATHENiCUS)  a  Greek  grammarian,  bom  at  Naucratia,  ii 
Egypt,  in  this  century,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
Of  all  his  works  we  have  none  extant  but  his  Deipnosopbi^K 
i.  e.  the  Sophists  at  Table ;  there  is  a  great  fund  of  facts 
quotations  in  this  work,  which  renders  it  very  agreeable  to 
mirers  of  antiquity,  as  they  are  no  where  else  to  be  met  with. 

APHTHONIUS,  of  Antioch,  a  rhetorician,  who  wrote 
work  entitled  '^  Progymnasmata  Rhetorica,"  Rhetorical 
dses,  first  published  in  Ghreek  by  Aldus,  at  Venice,  in  IfiO^B^ 
afterwards,  with  Hermogenes  and  Longinus,  in  8vo.  at'Gtenc^^^i 
in  1569 ;  and,  with  a.translation  and  notes,  at  Upsal,  in  16W^ 
by  Scheffer.    Other  editions  have  appeared  for  the  use  of  tlk^ 
schools.    To  the  same  author  are  ascribed  fiibles,  printed  wifft 
those  of  JEsop  at  Franckfort  in  1610« 

CENSORINUS,  a  learned  grammarian,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  of  the  Martian  family,  and  to  have  been  eminent  at  Rome 
in  the  times  of  Alexander  Severus,  Maximian,  and  Gk>rdiaiL 
In  the  first  year  of  the  emperor  Gordian,  A.  U.  C.  991,  A.  D. 
S38,  he  wrote  his  fiunous  book,  '^  De  Die  Natali,*'  which  has 
been  of  great  use  to  chronologers  by  connecting  tlie  prinmisl 
aeras  of  various  events  of  antiquity.  It  was  dedicated  to  Tibe- 
rellius,  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  has  been  often  died  with 
icommendation  by  Sidonius,  Cassidorus,  Prician,  and  otiiers. 

HE6ESIPPUS,  author  of  an  account  of  the  Destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  still  extant,  flourished  posterior  to  the  reign  of  Con- 
atantine  the  Great.  His  work  was  printed  at  Cologne  in  8vo.  in 
1559. 

A6ATHEMER,  a  Greek  writer,  and  geographer,  who 
Uved  subsequent  to  Ptolemy,  and  is  placed  by  some  writers 
in  this  century. 

EXUPERIUS,  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  who  was  a  native  of 
Bourdeaux,  and  taught  eloquence  at  Toulouse  and  Narbonne. 
In  this  last  mentioned  city  he  was  entrusted  with  the  education 
of  the  two  princes,  Dalmatius  and  Hannibal,  nephews  of  Ae. 
emperor  Constantine.  Before  this,  Exuperius  had  oeen  obliged 
to  leave  Toulouse,  where  the  inhabitants  set  little  value  on lua 
talents,  but  at  Narbonne  he  was  received  with  the  respect  Am 
to  hinu    The  two  princes,  his  pupils,  conferred  upon  mm  tfie 
government  of  a  province  in  Spain.    Here  he  is  said  to  lunv    ; 
amassed  great  riches,  and  after  holding  the  situation  finr  nMOif    i 
years,  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  setded  at  Caliors,.  | 
where  he  died.    Ausonius  bestows  high  praises  on  his  genenl 
character  and  eloquence. 

APSINES,  the  Phoenician,  bom  at  Gadara  of  Phoenieia»  a 
hearer  of  the  rhetorician  Basilicus,  under  the  emperor  Mnn^ 
min,  flourished  about  the  year  236.  He  was  a  firicnd  of  FUb- 
etratus,  who  celebrates  his  memory,  and  his  accuraogr  m 
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ill  Mi  last  book  coQcerninff  the  Sophists.  His  remams  are  to  be 
fimnd  in  Manutius*s  Co&ction  of  Rhetoricians,  published  in 
joib  at  Yenicey  in  1608. 

CLAUDIUS  MAMERTINUS,  an  orator,  who  is  bown  by 
two-  panegyrics  which  he  pronounced  in  honour  of  Matimian 
Hercules.  Another  Claudius  Mamertinus,  supposed  to  be  theson 
cf  Claudius  Mamertinus,  was  in  high  favour  with  the  emperor 
Gillian,  who  gave  him  great  employments,  and  raised  him  to  the 
consulate,  A.D.  363.  He  pronounced  a  panegyric  onthat.em<« 
jieror  in'his  presence,  which  is  extant. 

EUMENIUS,  an  orator,  was  a  Greek  by  family,  but  bom  at 
Autun.  He  delivered  two  fine  orations,  in  Latin,  to  Constan- 
tine  the  Ghreat  at  Treves,  in  which  city  he  taught  rhetoric  with 
reputation.  The  remains  of  his  works  are  in  the  "  Panegyrici 
Veteres. 

RELIGION. 

ST.  FABIAN  succeeded  St.  Anterus  in  the  pontificate,  in 
Ae  year  236.  Eusebius  relates,  that  in  an  assembly  of  the 
people  and  clergy,  held  for  the  election  of  a  pastor  in  his  room, 
idove,  to  the  great  surprise  of  all- present,  settled  on  the  head 
of  St.  Bftbian;  that  this  miraculous  sign  united  the  votes  of  the 
dbrgy  and  people  in  promoting  him,  though  a  layman  and  a 
stranger.  He  governed  the  church  sixteen  years,  sent  St.  Dio- 
nysius  and  other  preachers  into  Gaul,  and  condemned  Privatus, 
tne  promoter  of  a  new  heresy  in  Africa,  as  appears  from  St* 
Cvprian.  St.  Fabian  died  a  glorious  martyr  in  the  persecution 
of  Decius  in  S50,  as  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Jerome  bear  witness. 
The  former  writing  to  his  successor,  St.  Cornelius,  calls  him  an 
mcomparable  man,  and  savs,  that  the  glory  of  his  death  was 
equal  to  the  purity  and  holiness  of  his  life. 

CORNELIUS,  bishop  or  pope  of  Rome,  who  succeeded 
Fabian,  in  250,  was  opposed  by  No vatian,  which  gave  rise  to  a 
schism  which  long  disturbed  the'peace  of  the  church.  On  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Uallus,  Cornelius  was  banished, 
out  died  soon  after  in  252, 

LUCIUS  I.,  pope,  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Rome  on  the 
death  of  Cornelius,  in  the  year  252.  He  was  banished  from 
Rome  immediately  after  his  ordination,  under  the  reiffn  of  Gal- 
lus ;  but  he  soon  returned,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  flock,  who 
crowded  to  meet  him.  On  this  occasion  St.  Cyprian  wrote  him 
a  letter,  congratulating  him  upon  his  return  from  his  exile,  as 
be  sa^s  he  had  done  before  upon  his  ordination  and  confession. 
litfais  letter  he  observes,  that  he  was  perhaps  recalled  to  be 
isolated  in  the  sight  of  his  flock,  that  they  might  be  encouraged 
md  animated  by  his  Christian  constancy  and  resolution.  In  a 
letter  afterwards  written  to  pope  Stephen,  Cyprian  calls  Lucius 
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a  martyr ;  but  the  ancient  writers  are  silent  on  tfaa  subjudct  otim 
death;  and,  perhaps  the  expression  of  that  fitiher  in.Ui^t|ila€e 
is  not  to  be  understood  strictly^  but  would  be  more,  pto^fttif 
wndered  a  confessor.  .       ' 

:. STEPHEN  L,  bishop  of  Rome,  succeeded  liudua^  A.  D« 
853.  He  had  a  dispute  with  St.  Cyprian  tad  Firmiliaiit  about 
die  rpfbaptism  of  heretics  which  he  condenmed*  He  auflived 
nuurtyrdom,  A.  D.  £57,  during  the  persecution  under  YdAr 
rian. 

SIXTUS  II.,  a  native  of  Athens,  succeeded  Stephen  L  as 
bishop  of  Rome,  A  D.  S57.  A  persecution  waa  at  this  time 
raging  against  the  Christians  in  consequence  of  a  rescapt:  df 
the  emperor  Valerian,  directing  that  search  should  be  taiada 
for  all  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  in  order  to  be  pat  t^ 
death.  Sixtus  was  one  of  the  first  victims,  and  suffimd  bf 
beheading,  after  having  occupied  the  papal  chair  between 
eleven  and  twelve  months.  A.  U.  259. 

DIONYSIUS^  pope,  or  bishop  of  Rome,  was  advanced 
from  the  office  of  presbyter  to  the  episcopal  digtuty  infUbld^t 
July  22,  A.  D.  259,  and  died  December  26»  A.  D.  m^ 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  his  episcopate,  abpufijAa 
year  260,  or  261,  the  Christians  at  Caesarea,  in  Cappiid«&V 
were  reduced  to  great  dbtress,  by  the  invasion  rfsomjMhafbaft 
rous  people,  upon  which  this  good  bishop  wrote  them  a  letter 
of  sympathy  and  comfort,  and  sent  some  persona  to  vedeen 
such  of  the  brethren  as  had  been  taken  captive.  This  beiteftt 
was  long  held  in  grateful  remembrance  at  (Jeasareiu  Jikmjmm 
was  a  writer  in  the  Sabellian  controverqr,  and  corresponded 
with  his  name-sake  of  Alexandria  on  this  sulgect.  A.  htm 
fragment  of  what  he  wrote  on  this  point  remains  dted  in  a  hcSk 
of  Athanasius.  He  also  addressed  a  letter  to  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria  upon  the  question  of  die  baptism  of  heretics.  TOfM 
iecretal  episdes  that  have  been  ascribed  to  him  are  dUxHweA*  to 
be  spurious,  nor  does  any  part  of  his  ffenuine  writingB  raiifrii 
beside  the  fragments  above  mention^.  Eusebiua  and  BidI 
represent  him  as  a  person  of  great  learning  and  personal  BMBt^ 
From  the  fragments  that  remain  of  his  writings,  it  auffioiiQti^ 
appears  that  he  concurred  with  other  Christians  of  that  time 
in  acknowledging  the  Divine  Scriptures,  contained  in  the'CM 
and  New  Testaments,  to  be  the  rulei  of  £uth  by  whiek  di 
floctrines  were  to  be  tried.  *     .  ! 

FELIX  I^  pope,  and  a  sunt  in  the  Roman  CalendaVi  %mi 
bom  at  Rome,  and  succeeded  in  the  pontificate  in  thajfte 
269.  Idtde  more  is  known  of  this  pontiff  than  that  he  relgJMb 
and  in  his  time  a  persecution  was  commenced  by  AvntfMl 
against  the  Christians,  to  which  it  has  been  somiDied  llHi 
Fehx  fell  a  sacrifice,  after  he  had  filled  die  ypal  cbairhuiwfcw 
five  and  six  years.    Inthe  third  volume  of  uie*'     -     -    -    - 
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csiiionim*  is  a  fiagmeot  of  a  letter  which  this  pope  wrote  to 
Ma¥inniaj  bishop  of* Alexandria,  against  the  tenets  of  Sabelliua 
and  Paul  of  Samosata,  and  which  was  read  in  the  councils  of 
CluJoedon  and  £]^esus« 

EUTYCHIANUS,  bishop  or  jpone  of  Rome,  succeeded  to 
that  high  office  on  the  death  of  lelix,  in  the  year  S75,  and 
over  the  church  about  eight  or  nine  years,  when  he 
Catholics  have  considered  him  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause 
of  troth ;  but  historians,  in  general,  infer,  firom  the  unmolested 
state  of  Christians,  at  that  period,  in  Rome,  that  he  died  i| 
natural  death.  There  are  two  decretal  epistles  of  tlm  popf 
extant,  relative  to  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

CAIUS,  pope,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Dalma^ 
tia.  He  was  elected  to  me  pontifical  chair  after  the  death  of 
Entychianus,  in  283,  and  possessed  it,  between  twelve  and 
diirteen  years.  The  church  of  Rome  reckons  him  among  the 
martyrs ;  but  history  affirms  that  he  concealed  himself  duriog 
Diodesian's  persecution,  and  that  he  died  in  peace  in  296. 
He  made  a  decree,  that  bishops  should  pass  through  tbf 
seven  inferior  orders  of  the  church  before  they  assumed  the 
episcopal  office. 

MAllCELLINUS,  a  nope  and  saint,  succeeded  Caius  iq 
iS96.  He  signalized  himself  by  his  courage  in  a  severe  perse? 
cation.  *  The  Donatists  charged  him  with  having  sacrificed 
to  idcds ;  from  which  he  was  vindicated  by  Augustine.  He  died 
inS04. 

MARCELLUS  L,  pope,  succeeded  Marcellinus  in  30i» 
The  emperol*  Maxentius  banished  him  from  Rome  for  excom* 
municating  an  apostate.    He  died  in  309. 

EUSEmUS,  pope,  a  native  of  Greece,  son  of  a  physician^ 
perhaps  he  himself  at  one  period  was  a  physician,  succeeded 
Harcellus  in  the  see  of  Rome.  It  is  believed  that  he  filled 
the  pontificate  but  a  very  few  months.  He  was  a  violent  oppo- 
nent to  the  re-admission  of  lapsed  Christians  to  communion,  and 
Iiis  conduct  on  this  head  created  great  dissensions  at  RomCi 
to  put  an  end  to  which,  the  emperor  Maxentius  banished  him 
to  Sicily. 

MELCHEADES  succeeded  to  the  popedom,  of  whom  no- 
thing worthy  of  note  is  on  record. 

SILVESTER  I.,  pope,  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Rome 
in  January  314.  In  tliat  was  held  the  council  of  Aries,  to 
which  Silvester  was  invited,  but  excusing  himself  on  account 
of  age,  he  sent  two  presbyters  and  two  deacons  as  his  deputies* 
To  the  general  council  of  Nice,  in  325,  he  also  sent  deputies^ 
which  council,  it  is  observed,  was  convened  by  the  emperor 
and  not  by  the  pope,  nor  did  the  latter  preside  in  it.  It  waa 
during  this  pontificate  that  the  hierarchy  of  the  Christian 
church  aa  it  haa  ever  since  existed,  founded  upon  thc^  niDdel 
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of  tbe  mil  goYenunent  of  the  empire  took  its  origiiL  Sibettar 
of  whom  nothing  personally  is  recorded,  *  died  in  SSS,  after 
having  held  the  papal  see  nearly  twenty-two  years.        ^  . 

MARK,  a  pope  and  saint,  succeeded  Silvester  L  in  898|» 
and  died  the  same  year.  There  passes  under  his  namef  an 
epistle  addressed  to  St.  Athanasius. 

ASfERIUS,  a  Christian  writer  of  the  Ariansect,  flounthei 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Capnip 
docia,  and  by  profession  a  sophist.  Forsaking  Gentiliani  lie 
professed  Christianity.  In  the  time  of  Maximian's  j^ersecutioiv 
probably  about  the  year  304*,  his  couraro  fiuled  turn,  and  Jbe 
consented  to  sacrifice  to  the  Pagan  divimties ;  but  he  was  aftoTr* 
wards  recalled  to  the  faith  by  ms  master,  Lucian  of  Antiodi* 
He  associated  much  with  Arian  bishops,  frequented  their  synodb» 
and  was  desirous  of  being  himself  bishop  of  some  city;  mxk,  an 
account  of  his  temporary  lapse  into  Paganism^  this  himoor  wai 
refused  him. 

ARNOBIUS,  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca,  in  Nmmdiju 
Being  bred  up  a  Fa^an,  he  at  first  opposed  Christianitjr ;  but  m 
consequence  of  certain  dreams,  he  became  desiroua  of  embno-. 
in^  it.  For  this  purpose  he  appUed  to  the  bishopa  to  be  ad« 
tmtted  into  the  church.  But  they  had  some  distrust  of  Jmn^ 
and  before  they  woidd  admit  him,  insisted  on  some  proo&  of  hi> 
sincerity.  In  compliance  with  this  demand,  he  wrote  a^punat 
the  Gentiles ;  wherein  he  refuted  the  absurdities  of  their  id^ 
gion,  and  ridiculed  their  false  gods.  In  this  treatise  he  haa 
employed  all  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  displayed  ffreat  learn- 
ing; mit  from  an  impatience  to  be  admitted  into  *ue  body  of 
the  faithful,  he  is  thought  to  have  been  in  too  great  a  hum  vbl 
composing  his  work,  and  not  having  exact  knowledge  of  die 
Christian  fiiith,  he  published  some  very  dangerous  errora^  Bfir« 
Bavle  remarks  that  his  notions  about  the  origin  of  the  aoolt 
and  the  cause  of  natural  evil,  and  several  other  important  poiDC% 
are  highly  pernicious.  St  Jerome,  in  lus  epstie  to  PauEmub 
b  of  opinion  that  his  style  is  uneqi^d  and  too  diffuse,  and  diafc 
his  book  is  written  without  method ;  but  Dr.  Cave  thinka  Am 
judgment  too  severe,  and  that  Amobius  wants  neither  eleganmr 
nor  order  in  his  composition.  Vosdus  styles  him  the  Vano  of 
the  ecclesiastical  writers.  Du  Pin  observes,  that  his  wodka  aie 
written  in  a  manner  wortiiy  of  a  professor  of  rhetoric ;  iSb6  tatm 
of  hb  sentiments  is  very  oratorical ;  but  his  style  is  a  Btda 
African,  his  expressions  bein^  harsh  and  inelegant.  We  have  a6» 
vend  editions  of  his  work  agamst  the  GentUes;  one  pubfidbadl  at 
Rome  in  154S,  others  at  Basil,  Paris,  and  Antwim  { and  oOBiat* 
Hamburgh  in  1610,  vrith  notes  by  Gerhard  Elmenhontiiuu.  Bar 
wrote  also  a  piece,  entitled,  *^  De  Rhetorical  InslAntioo^'*  wUisk 
is  not  extant.  . .  •         ..  :^ 

HIEROCLES,  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Cbriatiaa%  aaA  ft^ 
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violent  promoter  of  the  perBCcution  under  Dioclesian,  flourished 
A.D.303.  He  wrote  some  books  against  the  Christian  religion,  in 
which  he  pretends  to  find  some  inconsistencies  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  compares  the  miracles  of  Apollonius  Tyana;us  to  those 
of  our  Saviour.  He  was  refuted  by  Lactantiua  and  Ktisebius. 
The  remains  of  hie  work  were  collected  into  one  volume,  by 
Irishop  Fearsonj  and  published  1654,  with  a  learned  dissertation 
prefixed. 

BERYLLUS.  bishop  of  Boatra  in  Arabia,  flouriHbed  about 
tfie  year  -SO.  He  maintained  that  Ciirist  before  his  incarnation 
IduI  no  proper  subsistence,  nor  any  divinity  but  tliat  of  the 
Father  residing  in  him.  The  bishops  being  assembled  in 
arder  to  dissuade  him  from  this  opinion,  and  having  had 
Kveral  conferences  with  him  upon  tiie  subject,  Origen  was 
drclsred  to  engage  in  the  dispute,  which  he  did  with  such  suc- 
oese,  that  Beryllus  immediately  retracted  his  opinion.  The  acts 
of  these  conferences  were  long  preserved;  and  Jerome  testifies 
rtiat  the  dialogue  between  Origen  and  Beryllus  was  extant  in 
his  time,  and  that  the  Utter  was  reckoned  among  the  ecclesiss- 
(ica)  writers. 

St.  LAWRENCE  was,  by  birth,  a  Spaniard,  and  treasu- 
rer of  the  church  of  Rome,  being  deacon  to  pope  Sixtus, 
about  the  year  257.  Soon  afterwards,  his  bishop  was  killed 
by  the  soldiers  of  Valerian  the  emperor,  with  whom  our  saint 
would  willin|:,'ly  have  died,  Lawrence  refusLii;;  to  deliver  up 
the  church  treasure,  which  they  imagined  to  be  in  his  custody* 
he  was  laid. upon  a  gridiron,  and  broiled  over  a  fire:  this 
torture  he  bore  with  such  incredible  patience  and  cheerfiilneas, 
dut  he  told  his  tormentors  to  turn  hua  round,  as  he  was  done 
axni^  on  one  side.  This  martyrdom  was  so  highly  esteemed* 
tftat  Pulcherta,  the  empress,  erected  a  temple  to  his  honour, 
which  was  afterwards  either  rebuilt  or  greatly  enlarged  by 
Jmtinian.  In  this  temple,  the  gridiron  on  which  he  died  waa 
deposited  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity;  and,  if  we  may 
beoeve  St.  Gregory,  it  became  famous  for  abundance  of  mira- 
des.  The  celebrated  palace  of  the  Escurial  ia  dedicated  to 
dna  saint. 

AARON,  a  Briton,  honoured  mth  the  dtle  of  saint,  accord- 
hg  to  the  venerable  Bede,  in  the  year  303  suffered  martyrdom 
with  his  brother  Julius,  during  the  persecution  of  the  emperor 
l^oclesian.  Accounts  remain  of  two  churches  dedicated  to 
St.  Aaron  and  St.  Julius,  in  which  their  bodies  were  interred, 
tl  Caer  Leon,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Wales. 

St.  GEORGE,  the  patron  of  England,  was  supmsed  to 
iave  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian.  little  ia 
faMnrn  of  his  history,  though  he  ia  celebrated  by  many  eccleri- 
utical  writers. 

St.  PETER,  bishop  of  Atexondria,  A.  D.  900.    He  wu 
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ttg^ded  at  <»ie  of  the  most  ilhutrious  prelates  of  lua' tahe,- 
and  stiffiered  martyrdom  in  811.  He  formed  the  Peniteatid 
Canons.  Some  of  his  letters  have  been  preserved  by  Theo« 
doret. 

METHODIUS,  a  father  of  the  church,  who  was  faisliop 
of  Olympus  or  Patara  in  Lycia,  and  afterward  of  Tyre  m 
Palestine,  suffered  martyrdom  at  Chalcis  in  Greece  towaidi 
the  end  of  DiocIesian*s  persecution,  in  the  year  SQ2«  Eb 
composed  many  works  in  a  clear  and  elaborate  style,  wfaidi 
were  extant  in  Jerome's  ^ope.  F.  Combesis  collectod  aevenl 
considerable  fragments,  of  this  writer,  cited  by  Eprohonlasb^ 
Photius,  and  others ;  and  printed  them  with  notes  of  nis  cfWUp 
together  with  the  works  of  Amphilochus  and  Andreas  Cn^ 
tensisy  in  folio,  Paris  1644. 

St.  IRENiEUS,  bishop  of  Su*wich,  suffered  mBitjtdotk 
on  the  S5th  March  fl04^  during  the  persecution  of  Diodeaiiir 
and  Maximanus, 

URBANUS  ASTERIUS,  a  Christian  divine,  whetiielf 
bishop  or  presbyter  is  uncertain.  He  was  probably  die  mAo^ 
of  a  treatise  against  the  Montanists,  of  wnich  large  txtrMM 
are  preserved  in  Eusebius.  The  work  was  the  sabMfince  of 
the  author's  arguments  in  a  disputation  which  he  hdd  sit  An* 
Ojnra  in  Gralatia. 

SABELLIUS,  an  ancient  Unitarian,  and  iMosoplmr  9i 
Egypt,  but  a  native  of  Lybia,  who  taught  that  tnereia  biit  oam 
person  intdie  Godhead,  and  gave  rise  to  the  sect  of  die  Sabi^* 
nans.  The  Sabellians  maintained,  that  the  Word  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  only  virtues,  emanations,  or  funcdons  of-  ib0 
Deity ;  and  held,  that  he  who  is  in  heaven  is  die  Fadier  of  di 
things,  that  he  descended  into  the  virgin,  became  a  child,  waai) 
was  bom  of  her  as  a  son;  and  that  having  accomplishdd  lU 
mystery  of  our  salvation,  he  diffused  himself  on  die  aposdin  im 
tongues  of  fire,  and  was  then  denominated  the  Holy  GksHA 
This  they  explained  by  resembling  Ood  to  the  s«qi,i;lie  iBoiitf' 
native  virtue  or  quality  of  which  was  the  Word,  and  hit  wafinrf 
kig  virtue  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  word,  they  tai^t,  wttsr  daxlefr 
like  a  divine  ray,  to  accomplish  the  work  of  reaemption ;  anC 
that  being  re-ascended  to  heaven,  the  influenoesof  ihitVhAet 
were  communicated  afler  a  like  manner  to  the  Aposdes. '  ^^^{9 
wen  anathematised  in  a  council  held  at  Constandnltole,  AJK/ 

DIONYSIUS,  bishon,  and  probably  nadve  of  AkxaKhi^ 
succeeded  Heraclus  in  the  chair  of  the  catechetical  sdbo<>l  df 
diat  eihr,  A.D.  931  or  28S,  and  upon  his  deadi  was  dbMen 
bbhop  m  his  room,  A.  D.  847  or  3«3.    He  died  in  dM  twdMH 


year  of  the  emperor  Gallienus,  in  die  year  of  Christ  SM^orMii 
XHonvsius  was  descended  from  a  Gentile  family  of  fatik'iM. 
ivwldii  and  after  his  4:onveiiim  to  die  ChriiKad  ia^%Mita6 
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i  disciple  of  Origen,  and  was  nftenrards  numbered  among  hi» 
most  djslinguislied  scholars.  The  period  of  his  episcopate  was 
peculiarly  trying  and  tlilHcult,  but  such  nan  bis  prudence,  that 
lie  conducted  liimself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  close  hia  life  with 
reputation.  During  this  period  there  happened  Uie  two  per- 
lecutions  of  Decius  and  Valerian,  bcdde  a  pestilence  that  rs* 
raged  the  whole  Roman  empire,  and  other  public  calamities, 
k^ther  with  some  private  commotions,  in  which  Alexandria 
vaa  concerned.  It  was  also  at  this  time  that  the  Christian 
;hurcb  was  agitated  by  the  controversies  about  Novatianiem« 
ihe  Millemiium,  the  baptism  of  heretics,  and  the  doctrine  of 
Ike  Trinity,  in  all  which  Dionysiua  signalized  himself  by  hb 
bsRiing,  zeal,  moderation,  and  prudence.  Soon  afler  Deciu^'s 
■diet  of  persecution,  which  was  ])ubtishe(l  at  Alexandria  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  250,  Dionysius  was  seized  by  order  of 
isbiiius,  prefect  of  Kgypt,  and  committed  to  custody  at  Ta- 
jonyris,  a  small  viUage  in  that  part  of  Eg>pt,  called  Marcotis. 
^ut  being  rescued  from  this  confinement,  he  retiied  to  a  desert 
put  of  Libya,  till  the  termination  of  this  persecution,  when  he 
returned  to  his  charge  at  Aiexandria  some  time  in  the  year  ^51. 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  persecution  under  Va^ 
erian  and  his  &on  Gallienus,  before  tlie  end  of  the  year  257, 
[)ionysius  was  summoned  before  Emilian,  then  prefect  of 
Bgj'pt,  who  required  him  to  renounce  the  Christian  reUgion ; 
Wt  to  this  authoritative  mandate  the  bishop  replied  witliout 
iratstion,  that  we  ought  to  obey  God  ratlier  than  man,  (Acts, 
'.  29.),  and  assured  the  prefect  that  he  was  a  worshipper  of 
ht  one  God,  and  could  worship  no  other,  nor  could  ne  ever 
mse  to  be  a  Christian.  Upon  which  he  ordered  Dionysius  and 
lia  associates  to  a  place  called  Cephro,  iu  Libya,  under  a  strict 
mliibition  that  they  should  not  hold  any  assemblies.  Dorii^ 
m  exile,,  he  retained  a  tender  affection  and  concern  for  las 
leople,  and  exercised  his  ministry  among  those  who  were  b\» 
ompanions  in  tribulation.  In  this  state  of  banishment  he  ooq- 
imied  about  two  or  three  years ;  and  in  the  year  261,  he  re- 
nmed  to  his  people  at  Alexandria,  among  whom  he  officiated 
a  their  great  satisfaction  and  profit.  But  the  peace  o"  thia 
i^  was  of  short  duration;  for  it  was  again  afflicted  with  se- 
Ution  and  war,  and  then  with  pestilence.  In  these  distresting 
wenea,  Dionysius  exhibited  an  admirable  example  of  fortitude, 
liety,  and  humility,  and  of  zeal  in  promoting  the  edification 
ind  tranquillity  of  the  Christian  church.  Of  the  nvmerous 
epistles  and  treatises  which  were  wriitten  by  him,  we  have  re- 
raining  only  one  entire  epistle,  and  considerable  fragments  of 
ithers  preserved  by  Eusebius.  In  the  controversies  of  his  tiinei 
Uonysius  seems  to  haye  taken  an  active  part.  He  str<^gly 
)ppcMed  the  opinion  of  Novatoan  on  the  subject  of  repentance* 
■nd  the  treatment  of  lapsed  Chiiatiuis.    He  WH  also  wlwra^ 
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to  the  ffross  notiont  of  the  milleiiiiiuiiit  that  prenuled  in 

parts  c?  Egypt  and  he  endeavoured  to  appeaae  the  conta 

diat  sabsmed  between  Stephen  faiahop  of  Rome^  and  C^rpaian 
biahop  of  Carthage ;  and  the  letters  which  he  wrote  ob  lUa 
oeeasion  manifest  an  excellent  spirit  of  candour  and  Chrialiaii. 
diarity.  He  wrote  also  against  the  doctrine  of  SabeDiua 
eeminff  the  Trinity,  and  against  Paul  of  Smnosata,  whoae  | 
fiar  opmions  will  appear  under  their  respective  artidea.  Dia* 
nysius's  own  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  Trinity,  aeems  to  ham 
been  much  the  same  with  that  of  Arius. 

BABYLAS,  a  Christian  bish<fp  and  martjrr,  flooxisiiad 
under  the  emperor  Gordian.  He  was  chosen  to  the  aeeof 
Antioch  in  the  year  S38,  and  governed  that  church  about 
Airteen  yeafs,  wnen  he  fell  in  the  persecution  of  Dedus.  TW 
tomb  of  Babylas  having  been  removed  firom  Antioch  to  die 
grove  of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  a  church  erected  over  jbda 
remuns;  the  oracle  was  silenced,  by  die  presence,  aa  waa 
anpposedi  of  tins  saint's  body  but  more  probaU^,  aa  Yan 
Dale  conjectures,  by  an  apprehension  of  the  prieatSp  tlii^  iim 
ChristianSi  who  daily  visited  the  tomb  of  the  mar^,  woidd 
detect  their  imposture.  Julian  soon  afterwards  demdiabed 
diis  church,  and  the  Christians  removed  the  relua  of  tiwir 
saint  in  triumph  to  Antioch.  The  night  foDowingi  the  teaq^ 
of  Apollo  was  consumed,  and  the  Chnstians  of  Antiodi  aaaert* 
ed,  tnat  through  the  prayers  of  St.  Babylas  the  edttce  had 
been  struck  with  Hghtning.  Julidn,  however  imputed  liie  fiie 
to  the  Christians,  and  treated  them  with  severity. 

THASCIUS  CiECILIUS  CYPRIANUS,  a  principal  1*. 
ther  of  the  Christian  Church,  bom  at  Carthage  about  die 
beffinnin^  of  the  third  century.  His  parents  were  hfathrna ; 
and  he  hunself  continued  such  till  the  last  twelve  yean  of  Ida 
life.  He  applied  himself  early  to  the  study  of  oratory;  and 
some  of  the  ancients,  particularly  Lactantius,  inform  ub,  Aat 
he  taught  rhetoric  in  Cartha^  with  the  hidbest  apjdanae.  Cy^ 
prian's  conversion  is  fixed  by  Fearson  to  A.I>.  246.  He  wasat 
tiarthage,  where,  as  St  Jerome  observes,  he  had  often  enqployw 
ed  his  rhetoric  in  the  defence  of  paganism.  His  coanstAm 
was  brought  about  by  one  Ca&cilius,  a  priest  of  the  chinch 
of  Carthage,  whose  name  Cyprian  afterwards  took ;  and  b^ 
tween  whom  there  ever  after  subsisted  so  close  a  friendahip  liuit 
Csecilius  at  his  death  committed  to  Cyprian  the  care  of  ma^ 
mily.  Cyprian  was  a  married  man  himself;  but  as  soon  aalie 
was  converted,  he  resolved  upon  a  state  of  continenoe,  wlada 
was  then  absurdly  thought  a  high  degree  of  piety.  Aa  a  {nboC 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  conversation,  he  wrote  in  defenoe  of 
Christianity,  and  composed  his  De  Gratia  Dei,  which  he  iad« 
dressed  to  Donatus ;  he  next  composed  a  piece  De  JdolooNHi 
Vanitate,  upon  the  vanity  of  idols.    Cyprians  behanooTiibdA; 
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sand  after  bis  baptism,  was  so  highly  pleasing  (o  the 
f  of  Carthage,  that  he  ordained  him  a  prieet  a  few  months 

'Aough  it  wa«  rather  irregular  to  ordain  a  man  thus  in 
«y  noriciate.  But  Cyprian  was  bo  extraordinary  a  person, 
bought  capable  of  doing  such  singular  service  to  the 
h  that  the  usual  period  of  probation  was  dispensed  with. 
>iuiffned  over  all  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  gave  himself 
tiray  to  divine  things.  When,  therefore,  the  bishop  of 
lage  died  the  year  after,  viz.  A.  D.  2^8,  none  was  judged 
aper  to  succeeil  him  as  Cyprian.  The  repose,  which  the 
tiana  had  enjoyed  duruig  the  last  forty  years,  had  greatly 
pted  their  manners  ;  and  therefore  Cj'prian's  first  care, 
[lis  advancement  to  the  biahopric,  was  to  reform  abuses. 
TV  was  prevalent  among  them ;  and  many  of  their  women 
not  strict  in  the  article  of  dress.  This  led  him  to  draw 
IB  piece  De  Hahitu  Virginum,  concerning  tlie  dress  of 
[  women ;  in  v  hich,  besides  what  he  says  on  that  parU- 
,  he  inculcates  many  lessons  of  modesty  and  sobriety.  In 
Dectus  issued  very  severe  edicts  against  the  Christians ; 
I  S50,  the  heathens  in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre  of  Car- 
•f  infflsted  upon  Cyprian's  being  thrown  to  the  lions ;  Cy- 

npon  Urn  withdrew  irom  Carthage  to  avoid  the  fury  of 
sarsecutora.  He  wrote,  in  the  place  of  his  retreat,  pious 
utructive  letters  to  those  who  had  been  his  hearers,  and 
he  Libellarici,  or  those  pusillanimous  Christians,  who  pro- 
l  certificates  of  the  hcatlien  magistrates,  to  show  that  they 
:omplied  with  the  emperor's  order,  in  sacrificing  to  idoU. 
a  return  to  Carthage  he  held  several  councils  on  the  re- 
nee  of  those  who  had  fallen  during  this  persecution,  and 

points  of  discipline ;  he  opposed  me  schemes  of  Novatua 
lovatianus,  and  contended  for  the  re-baptizing  of  those  who 
)een  baptized  by  heretics.  At  last  he  died  a  martyr  in 
ersecution  under  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  in  258,  Cyprian 
:  eighty-one  letters  and  several  treatises.  The  best  edi- 
of  nis  works  are  those  of  Pamilius  in  1568 ;  of  Rigalttus 
iS  i  and  of  Oxford  in  168^.  His  works  have  also  been 
lated  into  English,  by  Dr.  Marshall,  1717,  folio. 
lUL  of  SAMOSATA,  so  denominated  from  the  place  of 
rtb,  was  a  celebrated  unitarian  prelate  in  the  third  century, 
whom  such  Christians  as  entertained  the  same  opinions 

generally  celled  Paulians,  or  Pauhanists,  till  the  council 
ce.  He  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Antioch  in  260,  and  went 
nobia,  queen  of  Palmyra.  Paul  represented  to  the  queen 
he  Trinity  consisted  not  of  the  real  persons,  but  only  three 
lutes ;  and  that  the  Saviour  hud  appeared  on  earth  not  as 
d,  but  as  B  man  endowed  with  superior  wisdom.  This 
ine  drew  upon  him  the  censures  of  the  church.  He  was 
sed  by  a  synod  at  Antioch,  S70,  and  excommunicated. 
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His  foflowersy  caUed  Paulianists,  did  not  indeaae.  LavdiM 
tBakes  the  following  observations  respecting  Bud ;  .^  »4»i 
have  not  now  before  us  any  of  Paul's  writings^  and  hsnrex  Us 
history  from  adversaries  oiuy,  we  cannot  propose  to  judge  dia^ 
tinctly  of  his  talents,  nor  draw  his  character  at  leMtfa-i  kdv 
ever,  from  the  several  particulars  before  put  down,  ana  cofleeliA 
from  divers  authors,  some  things  may  be  condiuLed ;  aiidX«|^ 
^hend  tiiat,  laying  aside  for  the  present  the  conttdeialMMi  fC 
ms  heterodoxy,  we  shall  not  mistake  nrach  if  we  conoaHlaaif 
him  after  this  manner*  He  had  a  great  mindi  with  a  luiiifuv 
of  haughtiness,  and  too  much  affection  for  huinaii  apiilansSii 
He  was  generally  well  respected  in  his  diocese,  and  W  (to 
neighbouring  bishops ;  in  esteem  with  the  great,  and  biempad- 
by  the  common  people.  He  preached  frequently,  and^was  H 
good  speaker.  And  from  what  is  said  by  the  ftthers  of  ^  Aar 
council,  of  his  rejecting  or  laying  aside  some  hymns,  aa  modems . 
and  composed  by  modems,  it  may  be  argued  that  he  waa  it  m» 
tic;  which  is  a  valuable  accomplishment  at  all  timeSy. 
dally  when  uncommon." 

ST.  FIRMILIAN,  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadbdi^iMft 
the  friend  of  Origen.  He  took  part  with  St.  Cyprian  i»  Ihcr 
dispute  concemiiu^  the  re-baptization  of  heretics.  He  presUM 
at  the  first  councu  of  Antioch  against  Paul  of  Samosata,  aadl 
died  in  269.  't  • 

PONTIUS,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  was  a  native  of  Afriea^* 
and  flourished  about  the  year  ^50.  He  was  appointed  deaconT'tO' 
St.  Cyprian,  in  the  church  of  Carthage,  and  attended  tibat  fisdiati 
in  his  various  fortunes,  particularly  during  his  last  exile^  attd  aft' 
Ms  martyrdom.  Pontius  was  the  biographer  of  his  fipieiid^'«nb 
wrote  '*  The  Life  and  Passion  of  Cyprian/'  which  is  geyera%> 
prefixed  to  his  works.  Pontius  is  thought  by  some  m^iUMM  tKi- 
have  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  year  258.  .  =  I  ../' 

NOVATUS,  a  priest  of  Carthage,  who  to  avoid  .bmn|(  pniJ 
nished  for  a  crime,  joined  with  the  deacon,  named  FeliuiwiiiMfcj     ^ 
against  St.  Cyprian.    He  went  to  Rome  in  361,  and  Aenij;    * 
found  Novatian,  with  whom  he  contracted  »  friendslii]a|  snd^    1 
afterwards  promoted  his  consecration  to  the  see  of  JEleaM^ 
This  produced  a  very  great  schism.  . '  ..      i 

NOVATIAN,  a  heresiarch  of  the  third  centmy^  wfeM>«ul^ 
ted  much  interest,  was  first  a  pagan  philosopher.    He  wasT 
tized  in  bed  when  dangerously  ill ;  recovering^  he  1MM 
wards  ordained  priest  of  the  Church  of  Rome^  his  -1 
having  obtained  this  favour  for  him,  which  tiie  ^ist&^mmkyfii^^ 
pie  were  not  disposed  to  grant.    By  his  wit,  knoWiedigav^MP 
eloquence,  he  might  have  been  peculiarly  senSoaabfetcMJIitN 
church,  had  he  not  with  cowardice  shrunk  from 
His  ambition  to  be  made  a  bishop  Hkewise  iaiid< 
(he  death  of  Fabian,  bishop  of  Rome,  he  wrote  a  }0lamm10 
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Cjprian ;  but  the  promotion  of  Comeliua  to  that  dignity  ex- 
cited his  envy  and  jealousy  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he  separated 
from  the  new  bishop,  and  from  all  who  professed  to  believe, 
what  Novatian  strenuously  denied,  that  tlie  church  could  re- 
ceive those  again  who  had  been  guilty  of  idolatry.  He  soon 
got  a  number  of  followers  among  the  laity,  and  some  even 
among  the  clergy.  Novatus,  a  priest  of  Carthage  joined  him, 
with  his  adherents.  He  got  himself  consecrated  bishop  of 
Rome  in  a  most  infamous  and  clandestine  manner,  by  three 
weak  men  whom  he  had  imposed  upon,  and  one  of  whom 
did  penance  for  his  concern  in  the  business.  But  he  never 
was  acknowledged  as  bishop  of  Rome,  Cornelius  being  con- 
firmed, whilst  he  was  condemned  and  excommunicated.  He 
■till,  however,  taught  his  doctrine,  and  at  length  became  the 
head  of  the  party  which  bears  his  name.  Besides  the  letter 
mentioned  above,  St.  Jerome  says,  he  wrote  on  tlie  Passover, 
on  the  Sabbath,  on  Circumcision,  on  the  High-Priests,  on 
Prayer,  on  Jewish  Meals,  and  on  Firmness  of  Mind,  &c.  with  a 
Urge  treatise  on  the  Trinity.  None  of  them  appear  under  bis 
own  name,  and  some  are  thought  spurious. 

SABAS,  the  founder  of  the  sect  called  Messalians,  who 
Mfaitnned  that  the  Gospel  ia  to  be  followed  literally.  Li  con- 
tmitj  with  this  rule  Sabas  made  himself  an  eunuch.  Thif 
wet  appeared  about  310,  but  became  extinct  at  the  close  of 
(hatooitary.  __^ 

ST.  JANUARIUS,  the  patron  samt  of  Naples,  where  htt] 
liead  is  occasionally  carried  in  procession  in  order  to  stop  the     I 
craptionB  of  Vesuvius.     The   liquefaction  of  hia  blood  is  a     \ 
&motu  miracle  at  Naples.     This  saint  suffered  martyrdom      J 
•boat  the  end  of  the  third  century.     When  he  was  beheaded,     ( 
aiMous  lady  of  Naples  caught  about  an  ounce  of  his  blood* — J- 
micfa,  tradition  says,  has  been  carefiiHy  preserved  in  a  botde     x 
erer  aince,  without  having  lost  a  single  grMn  of  its  weight.      / 
Thi>  of  itself,  were  it  demonstrable,  might  be  considered  as  a      ) 
greater  miracle  than  the  circumstance  on  which  the  Neapoli- 
tans lay  the  whole  stress,  viz.  that  the  blood,  which  has  con- 
gealed and  acquired  a  soUd  form  by  age,  is  no  sooner  brought 
near  the  head  of  the  siunt,  than,  as  a  mark  of  veneration,  it 
iuiiediately  UqueSes.     This  experiment  is  made  twice  a  year, 
nd  ia  conaidered  by  the  Neapolitans  as  a  miracle  of  the  first 
nagnitude.     The  substance  in  the  bottle,  which  is  exhibited 
for  &e  blood  of  the  sunt,  is  supposed  to  be  something  natu- 
nlly  K^,  hut  which  melts  with  a  small  degree  of  heat.  WheD 
bit  brought  out  of  the  cold  chapel,  it  is  in  its  solid  state ;  but 
(dien  btought  before  the  saint  by  the  priest,  and  rubbed  b^ 
tveoi  his  warm  hands,  and  breathed  upon  for  some  time,  it 
■Belts ;  and  this  is  the  whole  mystery.     The  bead  and  blood  of 
the  saint  are  kept  in  a  kind  of  press,  with  folding  doors  of  til' 
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ver,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Jamiariusi  belonging  to  the  oatfagijhjiiji 
church.  The  real  head  is  probably  not  so  fresh  and  weft 
preserved  as  the  blood.  On  that  account  it  is  not  exposedi.li| 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  but  is  inclosed  in  a  large  dlyer  ImMf 
gilt  and  enriched  by  jewels  of  high  value.  This  being  vImI 
appears  to  the  people,  their  idea  of  the  saint's  features;  w^ 
.complexion  are  taken  entirelv  from  the  bust.  The  blood  jft 
kept  in  a  small  repository  by  itself.  The  chemical  proCQSfiilkw 
performing  this  pretended  miracle,  is  by  a  solution  of  ffcJA^ 
muriatic  acid.  Though  this  acid  has  no  action  on  gold.  if|.  ito 
metallic  state,  yet  if  the  metal  is  previously  attenuatedf  or  Dib 
duced  to  a  calx,  either  bv  precipitation  from  a^ua  r^pa,  Qr  ligir 
calcination  in  mixture  with  calculable  metals,  this  add^v^  pWRi 
fectly  dissolve  it,  and  keep  it  in  solution.  This  solution  i#  qfini 
yellow  colour,  gives  a  purple  stain  to  the  skin,  bones,  and.o4lMllf 
solid  parts  of  animals,  and  strikes  a  red  colour  with  tku  -fat 
distillation  the  nitrous  acid  arises,  and  the  muriatic  .aqid  TfN» 
mains  combined  with  the  gold  in  a  blood-  red  mass,  iohdj^fV^ 
spirits  of  wine.  If  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation  the  fiie  m 
haistily  raised,  part  of  the  gold  distils  in  a  high  safirm  ^Mo 
Ipured  liquor,  and  part  sublunes  into  the  neck  of  the  letorfrin 
clusters  of  loi^  slender  crystals  of  a  deep  red  colour,  fiuaU«[Jat 
a  small  heat,  deliquating  in  the  air,  and  easily  soluUeiii  wMflM 
By  repetitions  of  this  process  the  whole  of  th^  geld  nmy/bfb 
elevated  except  a  small  quantity  of  white  powder,  whos^  JDatwin 
is  unknown.  This  red  sublimate  of  gold  being  easily  fymUe 
by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  is  exhibited  by  the  NeapolitaA  primM 
for  St.  Januarius's  blood*  The  French  are  said,  in  their  fifA 
invasion  of  Naples,  during;  the  revolutionary  fiiroTt  to  hwm 
thrown  the  miracidous  bottle  into  the  bay,  but  it  found  ita^  im|f.t 
again  to  the  priests,  and  the  French  no  longer  disputed  diei; 
reality  of  the  miracle,  because  they  derived  advantage  IrMlf 
the  popular  delusion.  :     » 

ANATOLIUS,  bishop  of  Laodicea  m  Syria,  waan  nailM^ 
of  Alexandria,  and  flourished  under  the  emperors  Pr(dbiiSim4)  ^ 
Caius.  He  was  eminently  distinguished  among  lus  GOPtqiiaMfel 
raries  for  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  learning  and  philoaopQi^ 
and  for  his  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  aatrommi^i 
grammar,  and  logic.  Whether  he  was  bom  of  ChristMii,|iifeH 
rents,  or  became  a  convert  from  paganism  to  ChzistuauQTiii^ 
not  certain.  It  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  a  CSiristiaa  mm§i 
before  he  became  bishop  of  Laodicea ;  for  he  is  spokievi  oC  9H 
enjoying  the  friendship  of  the  preceding  bishop  ofaiAt,i90f  Mil 
the  time  of  the  siege  of  Bruchiiun,  or  rvruchium,  cm^ot  Ail 
quarters  of  the  city  of  Alexandria,  which  is  supposed  la.  humn 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  about  the  year  989^  Ai 
memorable  incident  occurred  during  this  siege,  wiiiob  plaqati 
the  character  of  Anatolius  in  an  amiule  I^ht.  ftnatiiliM  inil 
shut  up  in  Bruchium ;  his  friend  Eusebius  was  widmi^  JMIOig 
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iie  SUmsftnS)  the  beoegers.  When  the  besieged  were  severely 
arassed  by  famine,  Anatolius  contrived  to  inform  his  iriend 
I  their  dtuation,  and  to  entreat  him^  who  had  great  interest 
illi  the  Roman  commander,  to  obtain  permission,  that  such  as 
reie  unfit  for  the  use  of  arms  might  leave  the  city.  Permission 
raa  grai^di  and  a^ed  persons,  ^children^  women,  ecclesiastics, 
nd  many  others,  cToathed  in  their  habits,  escaped ;  and  great 
mititudes  of  them  were  entertained  by  Eusebius* 
,  Aft^  this,  but  at  what  time  or  upon  what  occasion  is  not 
Bown,  Anatolius  left  Alexandria,  and  went  into  Syria;  where 
Sbeotecnas,  bishop  of  Csesarea,  ordained  him  bishop,  intend- 
ig  him  for  his  successor,  and^  in  fact,  making  him  his  colleague ; 
Hi  Anatolius,  on  his  way  to  a  council  held  at  Antioch  on  the 
Cvrs  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  passing  through  Laodicea,  imme* 
blely  after  the  death  of  £usebius,  was  detained  by  a  body  of 
liristians  in  that  city,  and  was  appointed  their  bishop.  He 
m  a  great  ornament  of  the  Christian  church.  Eusebius 
MBtMHis,  as  a  proof  of  his  eloquence  and  his  extensive  know* 
Bdge  and  learning,  a  treatise  written  by  Anatc^us  concerning 
Sasler»  ^  De  Pas^ate,  or,  Canones  PaschsJes,"  from  which  he 
Bikes  a  large  extract.  An  ancient  Latin  version  of  this  Worki 
aid  to  be  by  Ruffinus,  and  to  be,  in  the  main,  a  fiuthful  copy 
Ithe  genuine  work,  was  pubhshed  by  iEgidius  Buchenosy  in 
olio,  at  Antwerp,  in  1634.  We  also  learn  from  Eusebius  and 
erome,  that  he  wrote  ten  books  of  ^'  Institutes  of  Arithmetic,'' 
xtracts  of  which  are  preserved  in  a  collection,  entitled  *^  The- 
logumena  Arithmetica.*'  Fragments  of  Anatolius  are  pub- 
itned  by  Fabricius,  whence  appears  the  high  estimation  in 
rfaich  he  held  mathematical  learning,  as  connected  with  phi- 
Dsophy. 

OSIUS,  bishop  of  Cordova  in  Spain,  was  bom  in  357.  He 
tecame  the  confident  of  Constantino  who,  by  his  persuasion^ 
vmvened,  in  323,  the  council  of  Nice,  where  Osius  presided, 
rhe  emperor  Constantius  persecuted  him  with  so  mucn  cruelty 
0  make  him  turn  Arian,  that  Osius,  at  the  age  of  one  hun« 
bred,  was  induced  to  sign  a  confession  of  faith  prescribed  to 
lim.  He  was  then  permitted  to  return  to  his  diocese,  where 
le  died  soon  after  extremely  penitent  for  his  weakness,  and  re- 
xmncing  the  Arian  doctrine  with  great  indignation. 

THEODORUS  GREGORY,  surnamed  Thaumaturgus, 
liahop  of  Neo-Caesarea,  the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia,  was  a  na* 
ive  of  that  city.  He  was  converted  by  Origen  to  Christianity. 
[ie  ffovemed  his  church  with  such  success,  that  the  power  of 
forking  miracles  was  attributed  to  him,  whence  he  acquired  his 
omame.  He  assisted  at  the  council  of  Antioch,  in  255,  against 
?aulus  Samosatenus,  and  died  in  270.  He  had  the  satisfaction 
if  leaving  only  seventeen  idolaters  in  his  diocese,  where  there 
reie  but  seventeen  Christians  when  he  was  ordained*    Of  his 
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works  there  are  still  extant,  a  gratdatory  oralioii  to  Ol^ai^ 
a  canonical  epistle,  and  some  other  pieces. 

HILARION5  the  founder  of  the  monastic  Hfe  m 
was  bom  at  Gaza,  A.D.  291,  of  a  Pagan  fiunily,  but 
Christianity ;  and  haying  visited  St.  Anthony  the  andicvet  Ji 
Egvpt,  followed  lus  example  on  returning  to  his  own  eounlm 
aM  obtained  a  great  number  of  followers.  He  retitfiiai  it 
last  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  he  died  in  S71* 

MELETIUS,  bishop  of  Lycopolis  in  Thebais,  was  a 
of  the  sect  called  by  nis  name.    Havinff  apostatiaed 
Dioclesian  persecution,  he  was  degraded  mm  the 
function  by  Peten,  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  on  w 
formed  a  schism  about  the  year  301.    His  followers 
with  the  Arians,  and  justified  apostacy  on  the  ground  of 
preservation.    They  were  condemned  by  the  first  co 
Nice.  %i^ 

St  PAMPHYLUS,  a  priest  and  martyr  of  Csssanea  In  l|i 

stine,  to  which  city  he  presented  a  Hbrary,  consisting  ctml0 
of  the  works  of  the  ancients.  He  transcnbed  the  BiUe  iM 
his  own  hand,  and  with  the  utmost  exactness.  31  ontfimeoniil 
pubUshed  his  explication  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Ha  WM 
put  to  death  about  308.  m 

PAPHNUTIUS,  bishop  of  Thebais  in  Eflvpt,  who  iii4i 
persecutions  of  Galerius  and  Maximinus  suffered  gieat  l|# 
tures,  and  had  his  right  eye  wrenched  out,  after  idiidi  htWg 
sent  to  the  mines.  He  assisted  at  the  coimcil  of  Nice  in 
and  was  lodged  in  the  palace  of  Constantine.  He 
motion  for  enforcing  ceUbacy  on  the  clergy,  and 
Athanasius  at  the  council  of  Tyre.  ,  '^^ 

ARIUS,  a  celebrated  divine,  the  head  and  fouadcf  ;^4 
the  AaiANs,  a  sect  which  denied  the  eternal  divinity^ip| 
substantiality  of  the  Word.  He  was  bom  in  Libya*  lMi| 
Egypt  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  a  great  fiivoualii^ 
Constantia,  sister  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  and  wife  oC^ 
cinius,  became  a  zealous  promoter  of  Arianism.  He  took  A 
under  his  protection,  and  introduced  him  to  Constantia;  ao 
the  sect  increased,  and  several  bishops  embraced  it 
There  arose,  however,  such  disputes  in  the  dties,  that  Qm^ 
peror  assembled  the  council  ot  Nice,  where  die  d< 
Arius  was  condemned,  A.  D.  325.  Arius  was  banished  bf^ 
emi>eror,  all  his  books  were  ordered  to  be  burnt,  and 
pumshment  was  denounced  against  all  who  dared  to ' 
After  five  years  banishment  1^  was  recalled  to  Con 
where  he  presented  the  emperor  with  a  confisssion  of  jbJa 
drawn  up  so  artfully,  that  it  fidly  satisfied  him.    No 

Xtlus,  Athanasius,  now  bishop  of  Alexandria,  ^ 
it  him  and  his  followers  to  communion.    Tltuaa^ 
them,  that,  by  their  interest  at  court,  they 
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late  to  be  deposed  and  banished.  But  the  church  of  Alexan- 
dria still  refusing  to  admit  Arius  into  their  communion,  &»■ 
emperor  sent  far  him  to  Constantinople,  where,  in  tems  len- 
oSen^ve,  the  emperor  commanded  Alexander,  the  bishop  c^ 
that  church,  to  receive  him  the  next  day  into  his  commumon ; 
but  that  very  evening  Arius  died.  The  manner  of  his  death 
was  very  extraordinary ;  as  his  friends  were  conducdDg  him  »!■ 
triumph  to  the  great  church  of  Constantinople,  Arius  pretued- 
l>y  a  natural  necessity,  stepped  aside,  but  expired  on  the  spot, 
hia  bowels  guahing  out ;  owing,  as  was  suspected,  to  poisoR, 
though  his  enemies 'asserted  it  was  by  miracle.  It  would  seem 
however  that  it  is  easier  to  believe,  that  mortified  and  irritated- 
priests,  in  the  moment  when  the  man  whom  they  had  baiushed 
as  an  heresiarch,  was  returning  triumphantly  into  the  bosom  of 
the  church,  might  think  it  their  duty  to  deKver  her  from  thdr 
most  formidable  enemy,  than  that  the  Deity  would,  by  a  nur^- 
dc,  bring  a  man  to  an  ignominious  and  shocking  end,  for  no 
other  end,  than  because  he  could  not  believe  in  the  mysteries 
oF  consubstantiolity  and  eternal  generation.  Arius  was  confes- 
sedly a  man  of  considerable  talents  and  learning.  He  was , 
fourteous  and  afiable  in  his  manners.  And  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  opinions,  his  morals  were  untainted ;  and  there 
b  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  piety.  Had  his  par^ 
prevailed  during  his  life,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  after  his 
Death,  he  would  have  been  enrolled  among  the  saints.  But  his 
opinions  did  not  die  with  him,  his  party  continued  still  in  great 
credit  at  court.  Athanasius  indeed,  was  soon  recalled  from 
banishment,  and  as  soon  removed  again;  the  Arians  being 
countenanced  by  the  govemntent,  and  making  and  dn)osing 
bishops  as  it  beat  served  their  purposes.  In  short,  this  sect 
oonttnucd  with  great  lustre  above  •H)0  years ;  it  was  the  reifni- 
ing  rehgion  of  Spain  for  above  two  centuries ;  it  was  on  Uie 
lltrone  both  in  the  east  and  west ;  it  prevailed  in  Italy,  France, 
Pannonia,  and  Africa;  in  succeeding  ages  it  yielded,  on  the 
one  side,  to  the  irresistible  authority  of  the  catholic  church, 
asd  on  the  other,  to  that  bold  spirit  of  enquiry,  vrhich  led  Soci- 
Ku  and  his  followers  to  adopt  and  propagate  the  opinion,  that 
CImst  had  no  existence  prior  to  his  appearance  on  earth,  and 
dut  he  was  only  a  mere  man  endowed  with  supernatural  powers. 
Since  the  rise  of  the  Socinian  sect,  Arianism  has  gradually  de- 
dined,  and,  among  those  who  have  professed  this  system,  its 
tenets  have  undergone  a  material  chitiige  ;  and  Christ  is  held  to 
f*,  not  as  Arius  taught,  the  first  and  most  glorious  production 
of  creative  power,  who,  though  he  had  a  beginning,  existed 
liefore,  and  superior  to  all  other  crealiu^s,  and  was  the  instni- 
iMnt  by  whose  subordinate  agency  tlie  universe  was  formed ; 
bat  an  inferior  spirit  or  angel,  the  tutelar  Divinity  of  this  ter- 
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EUSEBIUS,  sumam^d  PAMPHILUS,  one  of  the  m 
learned  men  of  his  time,  bom  in  Palestine  about  the  end  of  t 
reign  of  Gallienus.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Pampln 
the  martyr ;  and,  after  his  death,  took  his  name*  He  was 
dained  bishop  of  CeBsarea  in  31 3.  He  had  a  considerable  dn 
in  the  contest  relating  to  Anus ;  whose  cause  he  and  sere 
other  bishops  defended,  being  persuaded  that  Arius  had  b 
uiyustly  persecuted  by  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria.  '. 
assisted  at  the  council  of  Nice  in  S25 ;  when  he  made  a  apei 
to  die  emperor  Constantino  on  his  coming  to  the  counciC  i 
was  placed  next  him  on  his  right  hand,  ttk  was  present  at^ 
council  of  Antioch,  in  which  Eustathius,  bishop  of  that  e 
was  deposed ;  and  though  he  was  chosen  by  tne  Ushop  i 
peofde  of  Antioch  to  succeed  him,  he  refused  it.  In  3S5^ 
assisted  at  the  council  of  Tyre,  held  against  Athanasius ;  i 
at  the  ass^nbly  of  bishops  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  church  tfai 
By  these  bishops  he  was  sent  to  the  emperor  Constantac 
defend  what  they  had  done  against  Athanasius,  when  he  f 
nounced  the  panegyric  on  that  emperor,  during  the  puUie 
joicings  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign.    Eusebius  died  in  8 

Dr.  Jortin  styles  Eusebius  ^^the  most  learned  bishop 
his  age,  and  the  &ther  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Like 
illustrious  Origen,"  says  he,  ''  of  whom  he  was  very  fond, 
hath  had  warm  fiiends  and  inveterate  enemies ;  and  thje  wc 
hath  ever  been  divided  in  judging  of  his  theological  sentbnei 
The  Arians  and  Unitarians  have  always  laid  daim  to  him — i 
in  truth  any  party  might  be  glad  to  have  him.  He  scrupkx 
first  to  admit  the  word  consubstantial,  because  it  was  unao 
tural ;  but  afterwards  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quiet,  he  o 
plied  with  it  in  a  sense  which  he  gave  to  it.  He  seems  to  h 
been  neither  an  Arian  nor  an  Athanasian,  but  one  who  end 
voured  to  steer  a  middle  course,  yet  inclining  more  to 
Arians  than  the  Athanasians."  The  principal  works  of  £i 
bins  are :  A  Chronicon,  which  is  imperfect.  2.  Prseparatio 
£vangelicae.  3.  De  Demonstratione  Evangelical,  the  best  i 
tion  of  which  is  that  of  Valesius,  at  Paris,  in  1672.    It  waa  i 

?rinted  with  the  other  ecclesiastical  historians,  by  Reading, 
)amhndae,  in  3  vols,  folio,  1 720.  5.  iBpistoke  ad  Caesariei 
de  fide  Nicaena.  6.  De  Locis  Hebraicis.  ?•  Oratio  de  lai 
bus  Constantini.    8.  De  vita  Constantini. 

COLLUTHUS,  Driest  of  Alexandria,  who  held  the  hen 
that  God  was  not  tne  author  of  the  wicked;  and  that  he! 
nothing  to  do  with  the  evikor  calamities  of  life.  He  assmi 
the  episcopal  fimction  without  any  authority,  and  was  e 
demned  by  a  council  held  at  Alexandria  in  324. 

ALEXANDER,  bishop  of  Alexandria.  He  auceeec 
Achillas  in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  in  the  year  SIS^  or  3 


He  was  prcsenl  at  the  council  of  Nice  in  325,  and  died  aL 
Alexandria  in  that  year  or  the  next.  This  prelate  is  spoken  « 
by  Tbeodoret  as  an  excellent  defender  of  the  evangelicaJ  do&j 
tnne.  He  wrote  numerons  letters  to  bishops  who  espousca 
contrary  sides  in  the  Arian  controversy ;  but  of  tbesc  only  twa 
rnnain,  one  in  Socrates,  to  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  church 
throughout  tiie  world ;  the  other,  in  Tlicodoret,  to  Alexander 
of  Byzantium,  with  fragments  of  some  others.  He  expresses 
fiinisclf  with  great  acrimony  against  Arius  and  lii^  followera,, 
calling  them  apostates,  impious,  and  enemies  of  Christ. 

St.  ANTHONY,  was  lorn  in  Egjpt  in  ^51,  and  inheriteai' 
a  Urge  fortune,  which  he  distributed  among  bis  neigUboui^, 
and  the  poor,  retired  into  solitude,  founded  a  religious  orders 
built  many  monasteries,  and  died  A.D.  Soli.  Many  ridiculous- 
stories  are  told  of  his  conilicts  with  tlie  devil  and  of  hia 
miracles.  Tlicre  are  seven  epistles  estant  attributed  to  him,, 
St.  Anthony  is  sometimes  represented  with  u  fire  by  hia  side* 
^ni^ing  that  he  relieves  persons  from  the  infiammation  called 
aler  his  name ;  but  always  accompanied  bjj  a  hog,  on  accout^j' 
of  his  having  been  a  swhieherd,  and  curing  all  disorders  io^ 
that  animal.  To  do  him  the  greater  honour,  the  Ilomapists  in. 
Kveral  places  keep  at  common  charges  a  Iiog  denominatcaj 
St.  Anthony's  hog,  for  which  they  have  great  veneration.. 
Some  will  have  St.  Anthony's  picture  on  the  walls  of  iheaB 
houses,  hoping  by  that  to  be  preserved  from  the  plague;  and, 
the  Italians,  who  do  not  know  the  true  signification  of  the  fire 

Esintcd  at  the  side  of  tlieir  saint,  concluding  that  be  preserve! , 
tmscs  from  being  burnt,  invoke  bim  on  such  occasions.  Bolii| 
painters  and  poets  have  made  I'ery  free  with  this  saint  and  his- 
fbHoWers ;  the  former,  by  the  many  ludicrous  pictures  of  his , 
leinptation  j  and  the  latter,  by  divers  epigrams  on  lus  disciples 
or  friars ;  one  of  which  is  the  following,  printed  in  Stephen's 
World  of  Wonders: 

Once  fedd'st  thou,  Anthony,  an  herd  of  swine. 
And  now  a  herd  of  monks  thou  feedest  slilL 
For  wit  and  gut  alike  both  charges  bin  ; 
Both  loven  filth  alike,  both  like  to  fill 
Tlieir  greedy  paunch  alike  ;  noi  was  that  kind 
More  bcasdy,  sottish,  swinish,  than  this  last. 
All  else  agrees ;  one  fauh  I  only  find. 
Thou  feedest  not  thy  monks  with  oaken  mast. 

St.  Anthony  gives  the  denomination  to  an  order  of  religioua 
founded  in  France  about  the  year  1095,  to  take  care  of  uiose 
*IHictecl  with  St.  Anthony's  fire ;  the  erysipelas  got  this  deno- 
"nination,  as  those  afiticted  with  it  made  their  peculiar  applica- 
lion  to  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  for  a  cure.     It  is  known,  that 
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anciently  iMurticuIar  diseases  had  their  peculiar  saints ;  Aiu»  m 
^  ophthalmia,  persons  had  recourse  to  St.  Lucia,  in  llie 
tooth-achei  to  St.  Apollonian  in  the  hydrophobia  to  St.  Hn- 
berty  &c. 

MANES,  or  MANICHOSUS,  one  of  the  Persian  Ham, 
who,  having  embraced  Christianity,  mingled  his  own  phibm&h 
cal  opinions  with  its  doctrines,  and  thus  became  founder  <n  Aa 
Mamchoean  system.  Manes  flourished  about  A.  D.  JB77«  BL 
Epiphanius  says,  his  original  name  was  Cubricus,  and  dial  lia 
changed  it  for  Manes,  which,  in  the  Persian  or  Babylonish 
language,  signifies  vessel.  A  rich  widow,  whose  servant  lie 
had  b^n,  dying  without  issue,  left  him  a  great  deal  c^wealtt^ 
after  which  he  assumed  the  tide  of  the  apostle  or  envov  of 
Jesus  Christ.  He  next  assumed  that  of  the  Paraclbte,  wlion 
Christ  had  promised  to  send,  which  Augustine  explains  hf 
saying,  that  Manes  endeavoured  to  persuade  men,  that  file 
Holy  Ghost  did  personally  dwell  in  nim  with  fiill  auAotiQr* 
He  left  several  disciples,  and  amon^  others  Addas,  Tboesan^ 
and  Hennas.  These  he  sent  in  his  ufe-time  into  several  pro- 
vinces to  preach  his  doctrine.  Manes,  having  undertaken  to 
cure  the  son  of  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  and  not  succeeding^  was 
put  in  prison  upon  the  young  prince's  death,  whence  he  made 
nis  escape,  but  was  apprehended  soon  after,  and  flayed 
alive.  However,  the  oriental  writers,  cited  by  D'Herbelot  and 
Hyde,  tell  us,  that  Manes,  after  having  been  protected  in  a 
singular  manner  by  Hormizdas,  who  succeeded  Sapor,  but 
who  was  not  able  to  defend  him  against  the  united  perseeutioiit. 
of  the  Christians,  the  Magi,  the  Jews,  and  the  Pagans,  shut 
him  up  in  a  strong  castle  to  preserve  him  from  his  enenues* 
They  add,  that  after  the  death  of  Hormizdas,  Varanes  I.»  his 
successor,  first  protected  Manes,  but  afterwards  save  him  up 
to  the  fury  of  the  Magi,  whose  resentment  agamst  him  was 
owing  to  his  having  adopted  the  Sadducean  principles,  as  some 
say ;  while  others  attribute  it  to  his  having  mingled  ^e  tenets 
of  the  Magi  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  However,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Manichoeans  celebrated  the  day  of  their  master's 
death.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy  whether 
Manes  was  an  impostor.  The  learned  Dr.  Lardner  has  ex- 
amined the  arguments  on  both  sides;  and  though  he  does  not 
deny  that  he  was  an  impostor,  he  does  not  discern  evident 

I)roofs  of  it.  He  acknowledges,  that  he  was  an  arrogant  phi* 
osopher  and  a  great  schemist ;  that  he  was  much  too  foiia  of 
philosophical  notions,  which  he  endeavoured  to  bring  into 
religion ;  nevertheless  he  observes,  that  every  bold  doffmatiaer 
is  not  an  impostor.  St.  Epiphanius  gives  a  catalogue  ox  sevmal" 
pieces  published  by  Manes,  and  adds  extracts  out  of  scmie  of 
them.  These  are  the  Mysteries,  Chaptersj  Gospel,  and  Tirea-* 
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ADIMANTUS,  of  the  sect  of  the  Manichees,  flourished 
about  the  end  of  the  third  century.  He  denied  the  authority 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  a  book  nhich  was  answered  by 
St.  Augustine. 

St  CATHARINE,  a  virgin  of  Alexandria  celebrated  for 
her  learning,  as  well  as  piety,  who  is  said  to  have  euifered  mar- 
tjTdom,  under  the  emperor  Manimin,  about  A.D.  236,  Her 
body  being  afterwards  discovered  on  mount  Sinai,  gave  rise  to 
the  order  of  Knights  of  St.  Catharine. 

APOLLONIA  a  female  Christian  martyr,  whose  life  was 
made  a  sacrifice  to  intolerance,  in  the  year  248,  at  Alex- 
andria. Her  persecutors  struck  her  upon  the  face,  and  beat 
out  her  teeth;  tlien  hehting  a  fire  without  the  city,  they 
threatened  to  bum  her  alive,  unless  she  would  join  with  them 
in  pronoundng  certain  profane  words.  Begging  a  short  respite, 
and  being  set  irce,  she  immediately  threw  uerself  into  the  fire, 
and  was  consumed. 

ABDON,  a  Persian  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  support  of 
Giristianity  under  Decius,  in  the  year  250. 

AGATHA,  a  Sicilian  martyr,  A.D.  251,  was  of  a  noble 
fimuly  al  Palermo.  Her  beauty  inspired  Quintius,  governor  of 
Sicily,  under  the  emperor  Decius,  with  the  moat  violent  love ; 
and,  being  a  Christian,  he  employed  not  only  intreaties,  but 
menaces,  lo  seduce  her;  till,  wearied  out  by  the  obstinacy  of 
her  virtue,  he  thought  only  of  vengeance.  Her  body  was 
cruelly  mangled,  and  afitcrwards  rolled  on  burning  coids  and 
broken  potsherds. 

St.  MARGARET,  a  celebrated  virgin,  who  is  said  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Antioch,  A.  D.  275.  The  ancient  mar- 
tjrolo^sts  make  no  mention  of  her  name,  and  she  did  not 
become  famous  till  the  eleventh  century.  There  is  no  more 
foundation  for  what  is  said  concerning  her  rcUcs  and  girdles, 
tlian  for  the  stories  which  are  told  of  her  Ufe.  A  festival  how- 
erer,  is  still  held  in  honour  of  her  memory,  on  the-Othof  July. 
The  Orientals  pay  reverence  to  her  by  the  name  of  Saint  Pela- 

an,  or  Saint  i\iarina,  and  the  western  church  by  that  of  Saint 

(ieruina,  or  Saint  Miirgaret. 
St.  IREN^US,  a  deacon,  who  in  275  suffered  martyrdom 

la  Tuscany,  under  the  reign  of  Aurelian. 
AMPHIBALUS,  one  of  our  early  confessors,  who  is  s^d 

lo  have  converted  our  British  proto-martyr  St.  Alban  to  the 

Christian  faith,  and  both  suffered  under  the  emperor  Dioclcsian. 

He  is  said  to  have  written  several  homihcs,  and  a  work  "  Ad 

Instituendam  Vitam  Christianam,"  and  to  have  been  indefatiea- 

Me  in  promoting  Christianity,  but  authentic  particuhurs  of  his 

life  are  now  beyond  our  reach. 
ALBAN,  a  celebrated  saint  and  martyr,  who  is  said  to  have 

Wi  the  first  person  who  suffered  martyrdom  for  Christianity 


in'firitBill;  and  is  ^r6fore  usually  sty\ed  the  proto-martyr  of 
tins  idancl.  He  waa  bom  at  Verulam,  and  in  his  youth  took  a 
^dulne^  to  Roim,  m  company  with  Atnphibalus  a  monk  of 
Caerleon,  and  served  sevep  years  as  a  soldier  under  the  em- 
fitnh  Dioclesian.  Al  his  return  he  settled  in  Verulam ;  and, 
llmnK^  the  example  and  instructions  of  Amphib^lus,  rcnoun- 
ixd  toe  errors  of  poganistn,  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
•nd  became  a  convertto  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  generally 
agreed)  that  Alban  suffered  uiartyrdoni  diu'ing  the  great  per- 
MQUtiDn  under  Dioclesiftn ;  hut  authors  diifer  as  to  the  year 
wlica  it  happened;  Bede  And  others  fix  it  in  38fS;  some  refer 
ittt  &e  yeiu-  @96;  but  Usseriu?  places  it  in  303.  His  martyr- 
^M,  MIcording  to  Bede  happened  as  follows.  Being  yet « 
y^Onj  «r  at  least  not  knovn  to  be  a  Christian,  he  entertained 
An^dbalu^  in  his  house.  The  Roman  governor  being  infonn- 
edithcMof,  Bent  a  partytaappvebcnd  Amphibalus;  hut  Alban, 
putting  on  the  habit  of  his  guest,  presented  himself  in  his  stead, 
tadwas  carried  before  that  magistrate.  The  governor  having 
asked  him  of  what  family  be  was?  Alban  replied,  "  To  nhdl 
McrpOtft  do  you  enquire  of  my  family  ?  if  you  would  know  my 
nB^on,  i  am  a  Chriafian."  Then  being  asked  his  name, 
he  ttiSweared,  "  My  name  is  Alban ;  and  I  worship  the  only 
tnn  And  living  God,  who  created  all  things."  The  magistrate 
Keplied,  "If  you  would  enjoy  the  happiness  of  eternal  life, 
d«iay  not  to  sacrifice  to  the  great  gods."  Alban  answered, 
t* Th& «scrtf[<9e» you  offer  are  made  to  devils;  neither  can  they 
help  the  needy  or  grapt  the  petitions  of  their  votaries."  His 
belufioor  so  enraged  the  go\-emor,  that  lie  ordered  him  im- 
ritediately  to  be  beheaded.  In  his  way  to  execution,  he  was 
ttappod  by  a  river,  over  which  was  a  bridge  so  thronged  with 
spectators  tlwC  it  was  impossible  to  cross  it ;  the  saint,  as  we 
are  told,  Vfted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  the  stream  was  mi- 
raculoosty  divided,  and  affbidod  a  passage  for  himself  and  one 
thousand  more  persons.  Bede  docs  not  indeed  give  us  the  name 
of  tbis  river;  but,  notwithstanding  this  omission,  the  miracle, 
#e  suppose,  will  not  be  the  move  or  let-s  believed.  This  wonder- 
ful event  converted  the  executioner  upon  the  spot,  who  thre* 
iimy  his  drawn  sword,  and  falling  at  St.  Alban 's  feet,  desired 
he  might  have  the  honour  to  die  with  him.  This  sudden  con- 
TersitHi  6ccasioning  a  delay  in  the  execution,  till  another  person 
Oould  be  got  to  peirfbrm  the  office,  St.  Alban  walked  up  to  & 
neighbouring  hill,  where  he  prayed  for  water  to  quench  his 
tirirsf,  and  a  fountain  of  water  sprang  up  at  bis  feet ;  here  he 
waa  beheaded  on  the  S3d  of  June.  The  executioner  is  said  to 
have  been  a,  signal  examtde  of  divine  vengeance ;  for  as  soon 
as  he  gave  the  fatal  stroke,  his  eyes  dropt  out  of  his  head. 
We  may  see  the  opitnon  of  Milton  in  regard  to  this  nar- 
tadve,  in  his  history  of  El^land.     His  words  are  these,  speak- 
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iag  of  St.  Alban,  "  The  story  whose  martyrdom,  foiled  and 
wvne  martyred  -with  the  fabling  zeal  of  some  idle  fancies,  more 
fond  of  miracles  than  apprehenaive  of  the  tnith,  desei'ves  no 
loau^r  digression ! " 

BLASE,  a  saint  and  martyr,  biahop  of  Sebaata  in  Cappa- 
docia.  He  is  a  perEon  of  great  note  among  the  woolcombera, 
iriu>  always  carry  an  effigy  or  representation  of  him,  as  the 
tBToitor  or  patron  of  their  art.  There  was  an  order  of  knight- 
hood also  instituted  in  honour  of  him;  and  his  day,  which 
stands  now  marked  in  our  Calender,  was  Feb.  H.  He  sufiered 
death  in  the  reign  ofDiocIesian.  Before  his  death,  which  was 
hf  beheading,  he  was  whipped,  and  had  his  fiesit  torn  ferreiB> 

Ktuiibus,  with  iron  combs;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  only' 
idation  for  the  respect  paid  to  hb  memory  by  the  wooi* 
ctmbers. 

EUSTATHIUS,  a  saint  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  cliui'cheSr 
vu  bom  at  Sida  in  Pamphylia.  He  wat^  at  lurst  bishop  of- 
Btrea,  and  nest  of  Antioch.  He  zealously  opposed  the  j'Vrians,> 
ht  which  they  procured  him  to  be  deposed  and  banished' 
to  Thrace,  where  he  died  in  387.  The  testimonies  of  ecclo* 
oattical  historians  concerning  the  chariicter  of  £uEtathiua  are* 
ndier  discordant.  Jerome  |>laces  him  among  those  Cbi'istiaa 
niters,  who  were  remarkable  for  secular  learning,  as  well  as 
bt  their  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  Socrates  reckons  him 
auioniT  tho^c  fib?ciirfr  pcrsuns  who  had  endeavoured  to  raise 
tbetr  own  reputation  by  opposing  Urigen.  Sezoinen,  however,  - 
commends  him  for  his  ek)quence  as  well  as  piety,  and  says  that 
bii  vorlLs  were  in  his  time  much  esteemed.  By  Tbeodcnet  he 
HcaSed  the  great £ustathius.  Ofhianumerouswritings theitt' 
are  few  remains  extant  of  undisputed  genuineness,  excepCi^, 
fiagnients  irtiich  have  been  collected  by  Fabriciua.  His  tre»> 
tise  on  the  Pythoness  was  printed  m  1689,  4ito. 

ANASTASIA,  a  Christian  martyr  at  Rome,  in  the  Diodes 
nan  persecution.  She  was  bom  in  that  city,  of  Prebeztat,  a 
Pagan,  and  a  Christian  woman,  named  Flausta,  whe  instructed . 
bar  in  the  principles  of  her  own  religion.  AAer  the  death  of' 
her  mother,  she  was  married  to  Publius  Patrtctus,  a  Roman 
bngb^  who  obtained  a  rich  patrimony  with  her;  but  be  no 
sooner  discoTcred  her  to  be  a  Christian,  than  he  treated  her 
hanhly,  keeping  her  confined,  and  almost  in  want  of  necessa- 
ries, while  he  lavished  the  wealth  which  he  bad  received  with 
her  in  luxury  and  extravagance. 

.  On  his  death,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  Anastasia  save 
herself  more  &eely  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  wnioh 
had  always  been  her  delight,  and  to  works  of  charity.  He^ 
fintnne,  though  very  large,  scarcely  sufficed  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  the  professors  of  Christiani^,  by  whom  the  prisons 
were  at  that  time  filled. 
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Her  retired  manner  of  life,  and  her  charides,  aoon  lad  to'  a 
auapieion  of  her  religion.  She,  and  diree  of  her  femafe  ior- 
Tants,  maters,  were  arrested  by  the  officers  of  the  emperor,  ^mko 
wanted  to  nuike  them  sacrifice  to  idols.  This  they  constaadv 
refosed  to  do ;  on  which  the  three  sisters  were  put  to  deala 
upon  die  spot,  and  Anastasia  conducted  to  prison.  She  WM 
Aen  exQed  to  the  island  of  Palmaria;  hot  soon  afterwaidi 
Ixrought  back  to  Rome,  and  burnt  alive.  Her  remaina  wen 
buri^  in  a  garden,  by  a  Christian  named  Apoflkmiay  and  a 
church  afterwards  built  upon  the  spot. 

ST.  AGNES.  St.  Jerome  says,  that  the  tonffoes  and  pens 
of  all  nations  are  employed  in  the  praises  of  Siis  aaint^  ifli^ 
overcame  b^  the  cruelly  of  the  tyrant  and  the  tendemeai  off 
her  age,  and  crowned  the  glory  of  chastity  with  that  of  marljnu 
dom.  Rome  was  the  dieatre  of  the  triumph  of  St.  Affoea ;  mi 
Prudentius  sa^,  diat  her  tomb  was  shown  within  mgat  otfUat 
citjr.  She  suflfered  not  long  after  the  beginning  of  the  perao- 
Gution  of  Dioclesian,  whose  bloody  edicts  appeared  in  lufdiy 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  303.  We  learn  firom  St  Ambrose  and 
St  Austin,  that  she  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age  at  the  tine 
of  her  glorious  death.  Her  riches  and  beauty  excited  fht 
young  noblemen  of  the  first  families  in  Rome  to  vie  witb  OM 
another  in  their  addresses,  in  order  to  gain  her  in  mairia^ 
Agnes  answered  them  all,  that  she  had  consecrated  her  yngm- 
ity  to  a  heavenly  spouse,  who  could  not  be  beheld  by  mortal 
eves.  Her  suitors  fin^Qng  her  resolution  impregnable  to'al 
tneir  arts  and  importunities,  accused  her  to  the  governor  as  a 
Christian;  not  doubting  but  threats  and  torments  would  over- 
come her  toider  mind,  on  which  allurements  could  make  no 
impresrion.  The  judge  at  first  employed  the  mildest  exptes* 
rions  and  most  inviting  promises ;  to  which  Agpea  paid  no  n- 

Sard.  He  tiien  mkde  use  of  threats,  but  found  her  soul  fSh 
owed  with  a  masculine  courage,  and  even  dearous  of  radka 
and  death.  At  last,  terrible  fires  were  made,  and  iron  hool% 
racks,  and  other  instruments  of  torture,  displayed  before  bar; 
with  threats  of  immediate  execution.  The  younff  virgin  aor^ 
^veyed  them  all  with  an  undaunted  eve;  and  wim  a  cheerftd 
countenance  beheld  the  fierce  and  cruel  executionera  aurwimiU 
ing  her,  and  ready  to  despatch  her  at  the  word  of  command* 
She  was  so  far  firom  betraying  the  least  symptom  of  fear,  Aafe 
she  even  expressed  her  joy  at  the  sight,  and  offered  heradfto 
the  rack,  bhe  was  then  dragged  before  the  idols,  and  oobh 
manded  to  ofifer  incense ;  **  but  could  by  no  means  bc^  pre* 
vailed  on  to  move  her  hand,  except  to  sign  the  cross,**  aaya  St 
Ambrose. 

The  governor  was  highly  exasperated  to  see  himself  baflEted 
by  one  of  her  tender  age  and  sex.    Therefore,  resolved  upoo 
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her  death,  he  condemned  her  to  be  beheaded.  Agnes,  tran- 
sported with  joy  on  hearing  this  sentence,  and  still  more  at 
the  sight  of  the  executioner,  went  to  the  place  of  execution 
more  cheerfully,  saya  St.  ArabroBCj  than  others  go  to  their 
wedding.  The  executioner  had  secret  instmctions  to  use  all 
neana  to  induce  her  to  a  compliance ;  but  Agnes  also  answer- 
ed she  could  never  offer  so  great  an  injury  to  bcr  heavenly 
Master ;  and  having  made  a  short  prayer,  bowed  down  her 
neck  to  adore  God,  and  receive  the  stroke  of  death.  The 
spectators  wept  to  see  so  beautiful  and  tender  a  virgin  loaded 
with  fetters,  and  to  behold  her  fearless  under  the  very  sword 
of  the  executioner,  who,  with  a  trembling  haJid,  cut  off  her 
head  at  one  stroke.  Her  body  was  buried  at  a  small  distance 
from  Rome,  near  the  Is'onietan  road.  A  church  was  built  on 
the  spot  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  was  repaired 
by  pope  Honorius  in  the  seventh  century. 

ST.  LUCY,  a  virgin  martyr,  was  born  at  Syracuse.  She  re- 
vised to  marry  a  young  man  who  paid  his  addresses  to  her,  be- 
cause she  had  determined  to  devote  herself  to  religion,  and,  to 
prevent  his  importunities,  gave  her  whole  fortune  to  the  poor. 
I  The  youth,  enraged  at  this  denial,  accused  her  before  Pascha- 
eius,  the  heathen  judge,  of  professing  Christianity;  and  Lucy, 
after  much  cruel  treatment,  fell  a  martyr  to  his  revenge,  in  the 
year  305. 

PRISCA,  a  Roman  lady,  was  earl;  converted  to  Christianity] 
but  refiimng  to  abjure  her  religion,  and  to  ofiTer  sacrifice  when 
■he  waa  commanded,  was  horrftly  tortured,  and  afterwards  be- 
headed, under  the  emperor  Claudius,  in  the  year  275. 

AFRA,  a  martyr  in  Crete,  during  the  Dtoclesian  persecution ; 
a  pagan  and  courtezan.  Afra  had  no  sooner  heard  the  Gospel 
troached,  than  she  was  struck  with  horror  at  her  past  life. 
She  confessed  *her  sins,  and  was  baptized ;  but  her  former 
lovers,  enraged  that  they  should  no  longer  obttun  admission  at 
her  house,  denounced  her  as  a  Christian.  She  was  examined, 
confessed  her  faith  before  the  judge  with  firmness,  and  was 
burnt  alive.  Her  mother  and  three  servants,  who  had  shared 
her  crimes  and  repentance,  were  arrested,  as  they  watched  at 
her  tomb,  and  suffered  the  same  punishment. 

CRISPIANUS  and  CRISPINUS,  two  legendary  saints, 
whose  festival  is  on  the  S5th  of  October.  They  were  brethren, 
bom  at  Rome,  from  whence  they  travelled  to  Soissons  in 
France,  about  A.D.  SOS,  to  propagate  the  Christian  religion, 
and  that  they  might  not  he  chargeable  to  others  for  their  maiiH 
tenaoce,  they  exercised  the  trade  of  shoe-makers ;  but  the 
governor  of  the  town  discovering  them  to  be  Christians,  order* 
•d  them  to  be  beheaded ;  from  which  time  the  shoe-makers 
have  claimed  them  as  their  tutelar  saints.  ' 


HISTOAY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

'       t 

JULIUS  AFRICANUS,  an  excellent  faistoriai^  the  Mtkot  ^ 
of  a  chronicle,  which  was  greatly  esteenied»  and  in  whidi  lit 
reckons  /^,500  years  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  ^dioi  ^ 
Ctesar.  This  work,  of  which  we  have  now  no  more  than  whafc  1 
is  to  be  found  in  Eusebius,  ended  at  the  SSlst  year  of  theviil^  *i 
gar  sera.  Afiricanus  also  wrote  a  letter  to  Origen  on  tbe  fait*  i 
tory  of  Susanna,  which  he  reckoned  supposititious ;  aoid  '«•  ^ 
have  still  a  letter  of  his  to  Aristides,  in  which  he  reconciles  Ae 
seeming  contradictions  in  the  two  genealogies  of  C^rist^ 
corded  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 

AVITUS  ALPHIUS,  a  Roman  biographer,  probaUy  fiveA ' 
about  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus.  His  contenqponaft 
Te^ntianus  Maimis,  mentio  him,  as  well  as  Priscm  um 
grammarian.  Of  his  portraits,  iniature,  the  following  HdH  ' 
describing,  in  part,  the  adventure  of  the  school-master  atiSsIi*  ^ 
sci,  will  be  a  sufficient  specimen. 

'Twas  then  Falisci's  pedagogue,  ,1 

A  craftV)  sly,  and  treachVous  rogue,  .    '  ^ 

Giving  his  boys  a  morning  walk,  •  *^ 

Cheated  their  ears  with  pkasant  talk,  «     -    .   i 

Till,  far  beyond  the  city  wall,  ■     '    * 

Into  the  hostile  camp  they  fidl. 

. .  .  *."tt 
He  wrote  in  the  same  manner  the  history  of  the  Carthagiouni 
war.  /  a  i 

HERODIAN,  an  eminent  Greek  historian,  who  flooridied  t 
-at  Rome  in  the  reigns  of  Severus,  CaracaHa,  Hdb>ga]MJii% 
Alexander,  and  Maximin.  His  history  begins  firom  the  deiA 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  the  philosopher;  and  ends  widi;  thoasef 
Balbinus  and  Maximin,  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  GoiW 
dian.  It  is  written  in  very  elegant  Greek ;  and  there  la  an  «Br 
cellent  translation  of  it  into  Latin,  by  Angelua  PoHriaima.  f.  H 
was  published  by  Henry  Stephens  in  4to  in  I58I>  by  BonAMfa 
at  Strasburg,  m  1662,  in  8vo :  and  by  Hudson,  at  OMSndf  ik 
1699,  8vo.  ,,    u 

iELIUS  SPARTIANUS,  a  Latin  historian,  who  flotiriaked 
about  A.D.  290,  and  wrote  the  lives  of  all  the  Roman  ttq^ 
rorsy  firom  Julius  Coesar  to  Dioclesian.  He  was  a  relalioii  ef 
Diodesian,  and  dedicated  his  work  to  him.  Of  liiese  livMU 
only  six  are  extant ;  vis.  those  of  Adrian,  Verus,  D*  Jufiatan^ 
Septimius  Severus,  Caracalla,  and  Geta;  which  an  piiUiaiial 
amoi^  the  Scriptores  Historian  Augustas. 

FLAViyS  yOPISCUS,  a  Roman  historian,  who  AmnO^ 
ed  about  A.D.  303,  and  wrote  the  Uyes  of  the  empenm.AwM* 
lian»  Tacitus,  Florianusi  Probus^  Firmus,  Canui  Carinusp  &c 
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le  ia  one  of  the  si.v  historians,  whose  works  are  extant  and 
irintctl,  under  the  title  of  Historife  Augusta;  Scriptores;  but 
le  excels  the  rest  in  elegance. 

VtjLCATIUS,  a  senator  in  the  reign  of  Diodestan,  who 
ilenjptcd  to  write  an  history  of  all  sucli  as  had  reigned  at 
lome,  eithi^r  as  lawful  sovereigns  or  by  usurpation.  Of  Ida 
roriis,  nothing  is  extant  but  an  account  of  Avidius  Caasiua, 
rlio  revolted  in  the  east  during  the  reign  of  M.  Aurehus,  whicli 
nine  ascnlie  to  Spartianus. 

POLLIO  TIIEBELLIUS,  a  Latin  historiim,  wlio  flourish- 
i  about  A.  D.  305.  He  wTOtc  the  lives  of  the  Roman  em- 
uTtns.  The  beginniii;^  of  this  ivork  is  lost;  but  part  of  the 
k  of  Valerian,  the  reigns  of  the  two  Gallieoi,  and  the  reigns 
Fthe  thirty  tyrants,  are  extant. 

JULIUS  CAPITOLINUS,  a  Latin  historian,  who  wrote  tiie 
ws  of  the  emperora  Antoninus  Pius,  Verus,  Albiims,  Maeii-^ 
u,  the  two  MsLximinB,  and  the  three  Gordians.  These  an* 
me  down  to  us,  but  some  others  which  he  composed  arelostu 
le  is  neitJier  a  pure,  nor  an  exact  writer,  and  his  matter  ia 
ueSy  copied  irom  Herodian.  -  - 

i£LIUS  LAMPRIDIUS,  a  Latin  historiiui,  who  Uved  iiii- 
s  Dioclesian  and  Constantine  the  Great.  His  lives  of  fern! 
nperors,  Antoninus,  Commodus,  Diadurmenus,  and  Helit^t^ 
ilus,  are  extant.  .Some  attribute  the  life  of  Alexander  Steve-^ 
IS  to  him,  but  the  M.S.  in  the  Palatine  library  ascribes  it  tO' 
parti  an. 

ONESIJMUS,  a  Macedonian  nobleman  and  historian,  whO' 
aurished  at  Rome,  and  was  patronized  by  the  reigning  em- 
erors.  He  wrote  the  Uves  of  the  emperors  Probus  and  Cams 
ith  great  elegance  and  accuracy, 

FLAVIUS  EUTROPIUS,  a  Latin  audior,  who  was  secret 
iry  to  Constantine  the  Great,  and  afterwards  bore  arms  with 
le  emperor  Julian,  whom  he  followed  in  his  expedition- 
gainst  the  Persians.  He  made  an  abridgment  of  the  Roman 
tstory,  fifom  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  reign  of  Valens, 
I  whom  it  is  dedicated.  There  is  an  edition  of  this  woric  by 
[iss  Le  Ferre,  afterwards  Madame  Dacier,  published  at  Pan» 
ir  the  use  of  the  Dauphin  in  4to,  in  1683,  but  the  best  edition' 

that  of  Leyden,  17G2,  8vo. 

CAS-CHIRI,  or  CAS-CHERI,  is  the  surname  of  Imam- 
Lbol  Hassan,  who  wrote  the  hves  of  the  Mussulman  saints, 
'afei  makes  mention  of  this  book  in  the  work  he  composed 
Qtbe  same  subject:  he  is  likewise  author  of  the  book  entitled' 

Lathaif,"  which  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  ingenious  fictiona,- 
nd  its  spiritual  allegories.  This  Imam  is  in  universal  esteem' 
a  one  of  the  greatest  divines  of  Mohammedanism ;  it  is  he 
'ho  explains  the  right  way  who  n^er  stops  till  he  is  arrired 
t  the  end  of  his  journey,  which  is  the  union  with  God. ' .  He 
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likewue  makes  tUs  reflection  on  the  diapter  fa|  the  ume  book, 
entitled  Anaam^  where  it  is  said  that  we  must  avcnd  bofii  itH 
ward  and  outwaord  sins ; — the  reason,  he  savs,  is  presently  sob- 
loined  in  these  words ;  ''  God  has  loaded  you.  with  benefits 
Doth  within  and  without ;  therefore,  adds  he,  these  benefits 
ought  to  be  not  only  the  motive  to  the  keeping  of  the  caat- 
mimdments  and  the  avoidii^  of  sin,  but  they  should  teach  ua 
ako  that  the  best  means  of  obtaining  the  pardon  of  our  trans- 
gressions is  to  be  continually  thai&nj^  Grod  for  his  fityours.** 
This  Imam  has  made  an  abridgment  of  the  book  of  Jakieddm, 
entitled  *"  Sahih/' 

MUSIC. 

ST.  CECILIA,  the  patroness  of  music  has  been  honooied 
as  a  martyr  ever  since  the  5th  century.    Her  story,  as  defivered 
by  the  notaries  of  die  Roman  church,  is,  that  she  was  a  Ro- 
man lady,  bom  of  noble  parents  about  A.D.  2S5»    That  her 
{Mients  married  her  to  a  young  pagan  nobleman,  named  Vak^ 
nanus ;  who  going  to  bed  on  his  wedding  nigh^  was  told  Ij 
his  spouse,  that  she  was  nightly  visited  by  an  a^gel,  and  tbit 
he  must  forbear  to  approach  her,  otherwise  the  angel  woidA 
destroy  him.    Valerianus  desired  that  he  might  see  fab  livdl 
the  anffel ;  but  his  spouse  told  him  that  was  impossibTe,  jguim 
he  wodd  consent  to  become  a  Christian.    This  he  oonaenlMl 
to,  and  was  baptized  by  pope  Urban  L ;  after  which  reiunikg 
to  his  wife,  he  fomid  her  in  her  closet  at  prayer,  and  by  hm 
nde,  the  angel  in  th^  shape  of  a  beautiftd  young  man,  dodiad 
with  brightness.    After  some  conversation  with  the  an^d,  Yt* 
lerianus  told  Imn,  that  he  had  a  brother  named  Tlbcurtnu, 
whom  he  wished  to  partake  of  the  grace  which  he  himaelf  had 
received.    The  ai^l  told  hun,  that  his  desire  was  granlsd, 
and  that  they  should  both  be  crowned  with  mar^rdomin  a 
abort  time.    Upon  this  the  angel  vanished,  and  his  pioplM^ 
was  soon  fulfilled.    Tiburtius  was  converted,  and  he  andhb 
brother  were  beheaded.    Cecilia  was  offered  her  Hfe  if  Ab 
would  sacrifice  to  the  Roman  idols,  but  she  refhsed ;  mott 
which  she  was  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  water:  oCnpn 
say  that  she  was  stifled  in  a  dry  bath,  an  indosure,  firom  wh«ee 
the  air  was  excluded,  having  a  slow  fire  beneath.    There  is  a 
tradition  of  St.  Cecilia,  that  she  excelled  in  music;  and  diat 
the  angel  was  drawn  £rom  the  celestial  regions  by  die  channs 
of  her  melody.    Thb  has  been  deemed  authority  suflkieilt  Cmt 
making  her  the  patroness  of  music.    The  above  le^jend  has 
|pven  occasion  to  painters  and  sculptors  to  exercise  their  gemm 
m  representations  of  her  playing  on  the  orran  or  harp.    The 
poets  have  not  neglected  this  lady.    Mr.  Fope*s  ode  !•  HeU 
known. 


PERIOD  XIX^ 

PROM  CONSTANTINE  H.  TO  THEODOSIUS  U. 

[Cent.  IV.] 

RBMARKABLR  FACTS,  EVENTS,  AND  DISCOVERIES. 


A.D. 

310  7hm  teath  peneeatioB  snder  DioclesiMi. 

SItt  Tbe  two  enpenirs  resign  and  the  two  Cesart  sneceed  tbem. 

311  Coiulaiitiiis  diet  io  Britaiii,  and  CoostaatiDC  the  Great  begiu  to  reigii. 
3IS  Tbe  tenth  penecatioa  ends  hj  an  edict  of  Constantioe,  who  pro- 

feteea  and  eftabHtbea  the  Cbnstian  religion.    In  hli  reign  eardlaali 

begin. 
314  Throe  biahopt  lentlrom  Britain  to  the  eooneil  of  Arlce. 
JS3  The  fiiBt  general  cooneil  at  Nice  wherein  313  fathen  attended  againtt 

Ariuf,  and  composed  the  famous  Nicene  Creed. 
983  Constantlne  remof  es  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople. 

330  A  dreadfbl  persecution  of  the  Christians  fat  Persia,  which  laafs  40  yean. 

331  Ctonefantiae  oideiB  all  the  heathen  temples  to  he  destrayed. 
8M  SIKMKN)  Samaritans  revolted  from  their  masters. 

341  The  Gospel  propagated  in  Ethiopia  by  Frnmentios. 

J30  The  first  monastery  fonitded  near  Poictif  rs  in  France,  by  Martin. 

373  The  Bible  translated  Into  th(  Gothic  language. 

338  The  Goths  settled  in  Thrace. 

99  The  eycle  of  Theophilus  oommcnced. 


DuftUfo  this  period  the  Roman  empire  was  divided  into  tbe  eastern 
sad  western ;  each  under  the  government  of  diffin^nt  emperors.  This 
division  began  under  Valens  and  Valentinian,  and  was  finally  settled 
under  the  two  sons  of  Theodosius,  Arcadius,  and  Honorius,  of  whom 
die  former  reigned  in  the  east,  and  the  latter  in  the  west. 

We  see  that  migh^  empire,  which  once  occupied  nearly  the  whole 
world,  now  weakened  by  division,  and  surrounded  by  enemies.  On 
the  east,  the  Persians ;  on  the  north,  the  Scythians,  Sarmatians,  Gotha, 
aid  a  multitnde  of  other  barbarous  nations,  watched  all  occasions  to 
break  into  it ;  and  miscarried  in  their  attempts,  rather  through  tfaehr 
barbarity,  than  the  strength  of  their  enemies. 


GOVERNMENT. 
ROME. 


CONSTANTINE  II.,  sumamed  the  Young,  the  eldest  of 
tbe  three  aurvivinE  sons  of  Constantine  the  Great,  waa  bom  io 
VOL.  IL  R 
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316,  and  at  an  early  age  was  created  Caesar,  and  sent  to  hoU 
his  court  in  Gaul.  At  his  father's  death,  in  337,  he  succeeded 
to  his  allotted  portion  of  the  empire,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain, 
and  also  obtained  possession  of  Constantinople,  with  a  certain 
superiority  of  rank  above  the  rest.  During  a  reign  of  three 
years  nothing  is  heard  of  him,  except  that  he  favoured  Atha- 
nasius,  who  had  been  banished  into  his  dominions,  and  sent 
him  back  to  his  church.  At  length,  dissatisfied  with  his  pro- 
portion of  the  spoils  of  his  massacred  kinsmen,  he  urged  hii 
brother  Constans  to  yield  him  the  provinces  of  Airica;  and 
finding  himself  amused  by  a  fruitless  negociation,  he  was  led 
by  his  impatience  to  make  an  irruption  into  the  dominions  oi 
Constans,  by  way  of  the  Julian  Alps.  He  laid  waste  the  coun- 
try about  Aquileia ;  but  being  decoyed  into  an  ambuscade  wid 
a  few  attendants,  was  surrounded  and  slain,  A.D.  840.  Ifii 
body  was  thrown  into  the  river  Ansa ;  but  beins  afterwazdfl 
discovered,  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  interred  there  neai 
the  tomb  of  his  father.  Constantine  II.  is  said  to  have  been  a 
prince  of  great  accomplishments,  and  he  had  gained  glory  du^ 
ing  his  father *s  life  by  his  victories  over  the  Goths  and  Sarma- 
tians ;  but  his  aggression  of  his  brother  is  not  to  be  vindicated, 
and  his  fate  seems  to  have  been  ufipitied. 

FLAVIUS  JULIUS  CONSTANTIUS  IL,  second  son  d 
the  emperor  Constantine,  by  Fausta ;  was  bom  at  Sirmium  in 

317.  He  was  declared  Csesar  in  323,  and  elected  emperor  in 
337.  The  soldiers,  to  secure  the  throne  to  the  three  sons  d 
Constantine,  massacred  the  uncles  and  cousins  of  those  prinoeii 
with  the  exception  of  Julian,  and  his  brother  Gallus.  Asia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Thrace,  were  allotted  to  Constantius  as  hii 
portion  of  the  empire.  Constantius  was  soon  involved  in  a  wai 
with  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  who  made  an  incursion  into  Meso- 
potamia, and  laid  siege  to  Nisibis.  Constantius  marched  to  Ih 
relief,  and  in  a  long  war  which  ensued,  many  bloody  battki 
were  fought,  generally  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Romans. 
Yet  Nisibis  defended  itself  in  tliree  different  sieges :  and  at  Ac 
battle  of  Singara,  in  34<S,  the  Romans  gained  possession  of  Sir 
por's  camp,  but  from  want  of  discipline  were  driven  out  witib 
great  loss.  Whilst  Constantius  was  engaged  in  the  Peroan 
war,  a  civil  war  broke  out  between  his  two  brothers ;  in  whid 
Constantine  II.  lost  his  life ;  and  ten  years  afterwards,  the  sup 
vivor,  Constans,  was  put  to  death  in  the  revolt  of  Magnentius. 

Magnentius  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  usurpation  in  the  west 
Nepotian,  a  nephew  of  Constantine,  who  had  escaped  the  mas* 
sacre  of  his  family,  attempting  to  seize  upon  the  citv  of  Rome^ 
had  perished  together  with  his  mother  and  his  pnncipal  par 
tizans.  Vetranio,  an  old  experienced  general,  so  illiterate  thai 
he  could  not  even  read,  had  been  proclaimed  A  gustui  m  Pisn- 
noniai  but  wanted  the  qualifications  necessary  i  ir  mamtainiiiB 
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his  Ui^  Cnrtniie.^   Consten^u^  at  last  tntatfA^  from  Amh  9l 
the  head  of  aU  his  forces,  in  order  to  deprive  Magnentius  of  hW 


Creneral  Vetranio  had  already  entered  iato  a  league  with 
Magnentjusy  and  marched  against  the  empevor;  but  instead  of 
cooung  to  a^  engagement,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  into  which 
he  waa  duped  by  Constantius,  who  corrupted  his  troops,  and 
tofced  him  to  abdicate  his  authority.  It  is  said  that  he  eon* 
soled  him  with  an  extraordinary  piece  of  morahty,  conceived 
in  these  tenns :  "  You  lose  only  an  insignificant  name,  which  haa 
jpothing  real  than  the  mortifications  it  brings  with  it';  and  yoi^ 
are  going  to  enjoy  soUd  happiness,  without  a  mixture  of  uneasi* 
neas.''  It  is  added,  that  the  good  old  man,  charmed  with  hiif 
retirement,  sent  him  a  letter,  containing  the  following  words  t 
**  You  are  wrong  in  not  taking  a  share  in  that  felicity  which 
ytm  have  the  art  of  procuring  for  others.*'  Such  men  had  a 
daim  to  the  title  of  philosophers.  They  either  affected  that 
duumcter,  or  t^e  historians  h^ve  spoken  for  them.  While  the 
iflnwarlike  Coastantius  was  amusing  himself  with  holding  n 
couBcil  at  Sirmium,  Magnentius  approached  at  the  head  of  hia 
army.  WheQ  ready  to  pass  the  Save,  he  was  met  by  an  envov 
fipom  the  emperor,  with  proposals  of  peace,  which  he  reject)e% 
and  advanced  to  Mursa  oo  the  Drave,  the  destined  scene  of  if 
celebrated  action,  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  empire.  The  baj^ 
de  was  fought  with  great  fury;  more  than  fifty  thousand  of  th0 
beat  troops  were  cut  to  pieces;  Magnentius's  Gauls  performed 
wonders,  and  were  slain  almost  to  a  man ;  but  at  last  the  usurper 
turned  his  back,  after  having  lost  Marcellinus,  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  his  promotion. 

Constantius  did  not  appear  in  the  field,  but  with  trembling 
expectation  waited  the  event  of  the  engagement  in  a  neigh- 
bouring church,  where  he  was  attended  by  the  Arian  bishop 
of  Mursa.  That  crafty  impostor  had  taken  precautions  to  be 
informed  of  the  success,  and  all  at  once  proclaimed  the  victory^ 
pretending  that  the  news  had  been  brought  to  him  by  an  angel. 
The  emperor  giving  entire  credit  to  the  miracle,  honoured  him 
as  a  saint,  and  attru>uted  to  him  all  the  success  of  his  arms.  It 
is  ea^  to  judge  what  gross  errors  in  conduct  must  spring  from 
such  low  superstition ;  we  shall  see  Constantius  striking  upon 
all  the  shoals  of  credulity  and  weakness. 

The  year  following,  Magnentius,  who  for  his  cruel  tyranny 
was  an  object  of  universal  detestation  at  Rome,  took  refuge  in 
Graul,  was  defeated  in  Dauphine  by  the  emperor*s  generals,  and 
perceiving  that  his  soldiers  were  resolved  to  deUver  him  up,  in 
a  transport  of  despair  murdered  his  cousins,  his  friends,  and 
even  his  mother,  after  which  he  stabbed  himself  with  his  own 
iword.  His  brother  Decendus,  who  had  been  created  CsBsitf*, 
soon  afler  strangled  himself;  and  thus  Constantius,  in  353j 
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became  sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire.  C  conduct  to- 
wards the  vanquished  is  difTerently  represented ;  out  upon  die 
whole  it  appeaXB,  that  a  very  severe  inauisition  waa  carried  on 
aeaihat  all  who  were  involved  in  the  guilt  of  rebellion,  and  that 
were  were  many  victims.  As  soon  as  Constantius  was  dc£- 
vered  from  this  enemy,  he  became  more  despicable  and  cruel 
than  ever.  A  continual  prey  to  his  suspiuons,  every  thing  waa 
to  him  an  object  of  dread ;  and  his  terrors  and  distnut.were 
increased  by  the  vile  eunuchs  with  whom  his  palace  was  fiHedt 
for  the  infamous  custom  of  keepine  eunuchs  had  fonnd  its  ihtj 
into  the  court,  with  other  abuses  of  oriental  despotism.  Undet 
pretence  of  destroying  the  usurper's  party,  he  exerosed  the 
most  odious  tyranny.  The  encouragement  of  informers  pro- 
duced the  ordinary  effects  ;  for  one  criminal  a  thousand  inno- 
cent persons  were  put  to  death.  The  eunuch  Paul,  secretary) 
or  rather  satellite  of  the  prince,  filled  every  quarter  of  me 
empire  with  marks  of  his  injustice,  and  raised  a  genera]  allnM. 
Great  Britain  was  the  principal  scene  of  his  barbarolis  iiiqAi^ 
tioD.  MartinuB,  its  governor,  sensibly  touched  with  the  n^ne- 
ries  of  the  public,  and  foreseeing  that  he  would  one  d«j  be 
involved  in  them  in  his  turn,  formed  a  design  to  rid  the  inJild 
of  this  savage  monster,  but  failed  in  the  attempt^  and  laid  vitAent 
hands  upon  himself.  All  sentenc  of  death,  which,  accoidti^ 
to  cnstom  were  presented  to  the  peror,  were  confinned  iMi' 
.  oat  exception ;  and  the       pi  aebia  dared  not  B<^dt  die 

pardon  even        a  n.     The  tyrannical  orders  and 

caprices  of  t      ci    fi  d  m<Hre    error  than  the  invasiott  of 

the  Franks,   ^  ana  other  barbarians.     Constsntiiu 

being  now  intoxic;  with  1  power,  assumed  the  tHIea  of 
Master  of  the  W      i-  and  '  1.    This  ridiculous  bride  was 

accompanied  with  -.     t      ren  ts  of  tyranny.     Never  had 

informers  so  fair  a  i      <       taymg  their  viliuny.     Dreteis 

were  made  capital  cm  s.  1  ne  persons  who  where  imptudcDt 
enough  to  disclose  t  n,  ran  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  ifwtttt 
they  had  dreamed  could  possibly  e  susceptible  of  a  nanDar 
interpretation.  An  informer,  the  worthy  mmister  of  tbe^itt^ 
mous  Paul,  was  ludicrously  styled  the  Count  of  Dreun^  be- 
cause he  employed  himself  with  a  good  deal  of  success  in  ^tutt 
branch. 

In  357,  Constantius  paid  a  viut  to  Rome,  which  he  had 
never  before  seen.  He  entered  it  with  a  most  splendid  train, 
and  was  received  with  the  higl  t  honours.  He  displayed  his 
regard  for  the  ancient  capi  oy  adding  to  its  ornaments  an 
obelisk  of  grani     in  a  sinj  ce,  brought  from  Egj-pt,  and 

set  up  in  the  (  us  Ma:  us.  A  iponciatinn  with  Sapor,  in 
858,  fa        of  pr>    luni  *  b         ;n  t      m        mpires,  and 

tbe  Pe         ki  in  a  <  took  Anudn 

afterat  i  f  ,  and  after- 
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wards  leduced  Singara  and  Berzabde.  Constantius  bimffelF 
then  inarched  into  Mesopotamia,  but  the  campaign  closed  with 
nothing  further  memorable  on  either  side. 

The  rising  reputation  of  Julian  now  began  to  excite  the  fears 
and  jealousy  of  Constantius;  and  with  a  view  either  of  weak* 
enin^  him,  or  strengthening  his  own  army,  he  sent  an  order  in 
360  for  a  large  body  of  Julian's  troops  to  march  into  the  East* 
This  step  excited  discontents  among  the  soldiers,  which  termi-; 
nated  in  their  elevation  of  the  prince  to  the  rank  of  Augustus 
which  after  a  decent  resistance  he  accepted,  as  through  com- 
pulsiim.  The  embassy  he  sent  to  give  information  of  this 
event  was  extremely  ill  received,  and  the  emperor  indignantly 
refbsed  to  acknowledge  him  as  a  partner.  Constantius  marched 
again  into  Mesopotamia ;  and  on  his  return  married  a  second 
\rae,  by  name.  Maxima  Faustina.  The  dangers  from  Sapor 
induced  him  the  next  year  also  to  march  to  the  Persian  firontier, 
whik  in  the  mean  time  he  was  making  hostile  preparations 
Julian.  3ut  that  active  prince  anticipated  him,  and 
already  master  of  lUyricum,  when  Constantius  first  heard 
of  his  advance.  The  retreat  of  Sapor  left  him  at  liberty  to 
opfoee  lus  rival ;  and  despatching  a  strong  detachment  to  se- 
cage  the  passes  into  Thrace,  he  himself  foUowed  with  the  rest 
of  the  army.  On  his  arrival  in  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  he  was  seized 
with  a  feverish  indisposition,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent 
his  advance ;  but  it  increased  so  rapidly,  that  be  sunk  under  it 
at  the  town  of  Mopsucrene,  twelve  miles  further  on  the  road» 
and  thus  delivered  the  empire  from  the  calamities  of  a  new  civil 
war.  He  died  in  November,  361,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  and  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign. 

With  regard  to  religion,  Constantius  was  a  very  zealous 
Christian,  and  by  many  edicts  hastened  the  overthrow  of  Pa* 
ganism,  the  public  rites  of  which  he  greatly  discouraged,  though 
he  did  not  absolutely  abolish  them.  He  built  many  churches, 
testified  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  clergy,  and  interested 
himself  in  all  the  niceties  of  theological  controversy.  But  it  is 
lamented  by  the  orthodox,  that  through  the  influence  of  eu- 
nuchs and  women  be  was  strongly  prejudiced  in  favoiur  of 
Arianism,  which  he  promoted  by  vigorous  persecutions  of  the 
opposite  party,  and  the  decrees  of  packed  and  overawed  coun- 
cils. Though  he  began  his  reign  by  recalling  the  banished 
Athanasius,  he  afterwards  caused  him  to  be  deposed,  and  never 
ceased  to  persecute  him.  Hence  the  ecclesiastical  writers  have 
treated  his  memory  with  great  severity;  and,  indeed,  the  union 
of  pride  and  weakness,  superstition  and  cruelty,  in  his  character, 
seems  to  Justify  the  sentence,  '^  that  he  inherited  the  defects, 
without  tne  abilities  of  his  father." 

FLAVIUS  JULIUS  CONSTANS  I.,  third  son  of  the 
emperor  Constantine  the  Great  by  Fausta,  was  born  about 
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^0.  Ut  was  created  CsBsar  by  his  father  at  «lk  fe^B  of 
age>  and  at  his  death,  in  387,  succeeded  to  die  sovereignty  of 
Italy,  Airica,  and  the  western  lUyricum,  as  bis  share  of  tlie 
jempire^  He  seeins  to  have  been  an  indolent  and  Yolnptaoos 
prince,  unfit  for  the  cares  of  government.  The  disoontenls 
excited  in  the  army  by  the  ignoble  character  of  Constatis  at 
length  produced  a  rebellion  headed  by  Magnentiu%  who 
assumed  the  purple  at  Autun.  At  the  news,  Ckmstans,  llitow* 
ing  off  the  imperial  robes,  fled  towards  Spaini  but  b^ore  he 
could  reach  the  sea-port  where  he  intendea  to  embai^  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  party  of  cavalry,  at  Helena,  now  Ebe,  at  the 
foot  of  die  Pyrenees,  and  put  to  death  in  his  bed,  A.  D.  850« 

MAGNUS  MAGNENTIUS,  a  usurper  of  die  Roman 
empire,  was  by  birth  a  German,  who  being  made  a  prisoner  of 
war,  enrolled  himself  in  the  Roman  troops,  and  soon  became 
distinguished  for  valour.  He  afterwards  became  remarkable 
for  his  cruelty  and  perfidy.  He  conspired  agwist  the  life  of 
Constans,  and  had  him  miurdered  in  his  bed»  This  craeltj 
was  highly  resented  by  Constantius ;  and  the  assassin,  miabfe 
to  escape  from  the  fiiry  of  his  antagonist,  murdered  his  ow9 
mother  and  the  rest  of  his  relations,  and  afterwards  killed  him- 
self by  falling  upon  a  sword,  which  he  had  thrust  against  a  waOf 
This  happened  in  August,  353,  about  the  fiftieth  year  pt  hn 
age,  after  a  reign  of  three  years  and  seven  months.  Magnentiml 
was  a  professed  Christian,  and  is  said  to  have  been  an  doqtient 
speaker,  and  a  friend  to  polite  literature.  He  was  die  fint  of 
the  fbllowers  of  Christianity  who  ever  murdered  )iis  lawfid 
sovereign. 

MAGNUS  DECENTIUS,  brother  to  Magnentius,  who 
was  the  occasion  of  his  being  emperor  after  the  d<^it)i  of 
Constans,  350.  On  the  news  of  his  brother's  deat^i  Deeenliai 
strangled  himself. 

FLAVIUS  CLAUDIUS  CONSTANTINUS^GALLUS, 
a  brother  of  the  emperor  Julian,  raised  to  the  imperial  diron^ 
under  the  title  of  (JsBsar,  by  Constantius,  lus  relation,  wfaoae 
sister,  Constantina,  he  married.  Antioch  was  appointed  tst 
his  residence,  and  he  was  charged  with  the  govemmeirt  of  tim 
eastern  provinces,  and  their  defence  against  die  ]|Per8iaiis.  Hk 
was  violent  and  suspicious,  and  sometimes  condescended  hfakl» 
self  to  assiune  the  character  of  a  spy  under  a  disguise.  Many 
persons  of  rank  were  put  to  death  in  consequenre  of  hh  jeaiouqr 
and  emnity.  At  length  the  emperor  Constantius  was  auprbed 
of  his  conduct,  and  sent  two  delegates  to  admcmish  hmi  i&d 
reform  his  government.  Their  haughty  behaviour  ao  fanriliilad 
the  violent  temper  of  Gallus,  that  he  caused  them  both  to  be 
seized,  bound,  and  after  being  dragged  through  die  Mlieetfe  «f 
Antioch,  to  be  thrown  into  the  river.  After  this  he  had  noUftig 

to  expect  but  punishment  firom  die  btperial  eowri  $  fce  Wii  tii) 
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'ductant  to  comply  with  the  artful  invitation  of  C^nstantius  to 
)ome  and  visit  him  at  Milan.  The  death  of  Constantina,  who 
ras  going  to  appease  her  brother^  aggravated  his  danger.  At 
eogth  he  set  out  with  a  numerous  train ;  but  upon  his  arrival  at 
iLdrianople,  an  order  met  him  to  leave  behind  him  his  retinue^ 
tnd  proceed  with  a  few  post  carriages.  When  he  came  to 
Petovia,  in  Pannonia,  he  was  arrested  by  a  miUtary  officer^ 
;tript  of  his  ensigns  of  dignity^  and  carried  away  to  imprifion- 
nent  at  Pola,  in,  Istria^  and  was  beheaded  Uke  a  common 
nalefiu^tor.  This  catastrophe  took  place  in  354},  the  fourth 
^ear  after  his  elevation. 

FLAVIUS  JULIUS  DELMATIUS,  a  nephew  of  Con- 
tontine  the  Great,  honoured  with  the  title  of  Csesar,  and  put 
Q  possession  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Achaia.  His  great 
irtues  were  unable  to  save  him  from  a  violent  death,^  and  he 
r»8  assassinated  by  his  own  soldiers. 

FLAVIUS  POPILIUS  NEPOTIAN,  a  short  lived  em- 
peror of  Rome,  was  nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great  by  his 
aster  Eutropia,  and  on  the  death  of  his  cousin  Constans,  was 
iroclaimed  emperor ;  but  was  murdered  by  Anicetus  after  one 
Donth's  reign. 

JULIAN,  a  famous  Roman  emperor,  a  son  of  Julius  Ccnv* 
[tantius,  the  brother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  bom  at  Con- 
ilantinople.  He  was  styled  the  Apostate,  because  he  professed 
he  Christian  religion  before  he  ascended  the  throne,  but  after- 
wards openly  embraced  paganism,  and  endeavoured  to  aboUsh 
^Christianity.  He  made  no  use  of  violence,  however,  for  this 
)urpose ;  but  behaved  with  a  poUtic  mildness  to  Christians ; 
•ecalled  all  who  had  been  banished  on  account  of  religion  under 
[^onstantius ;  and  endeavoured  to  pervert  them  by  his  caresses, 
md  by  temporal  advantages  covered  over  by  artful  pretences  ; 
lut  he  proliibited  Christians  to  plead  before  coiurts  of  justice, 
)r  to  enjoy  any  public  employments.  He  even  prohilnted 
heir  teaching  polite  Uterature,  well  knowing  the  great  advan* 
ages  they  drew  from  prophane  authors  in  their  attacks  upon 
paganism  and  irreligion.  Though  he  on  all  occasions  showed  a 
)ublic  contempt  for  the  Christians,  whom  he  called  Galileans, 
ret  he  was  sensible  of  the  advantage  he  obtained  by  their  virtue 
umI  the  purity  of  their  manners ;  and  therefore  incessantly 
iroposed  their  example  to  the  Pagan  priests.  At  last,  however, 
frhen  he  found  that  all  other  methods  failed,  he  gave  public  em- 
:>lo^'ments  to  the  most  cruel  enemies  of  the  Christians,  whence 
he  cities  in  most  of  the  provinces  were  fi|led  with  tumults  and 
seditions,  and  many  of  them  were  put  to  death.  Historians 
nention,  that  Julian  attempted  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  our 
Lord's  prediction  with  respect  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  by 
rebuilding  it;  but  that  all  his  endeavours  served  only  the  more 
perfectly  to  verify  it.    After  he  made  his  pubUc  entry  at  Con- 
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stantinople,  he  determined  to  continue  the  Persian  war,  and 
check  those  barbarians,  who  had  for  sixty  years  derided  the 
power  of  the  Roman  emperors.  When  he  had  crossed  the 
Tigres,  he  burned  his  fleet,  and  advanced  with  boldness  into  the 
enemy's  country.  His  march  was  that  of  a  conqueror,  he  met 
with  no  opposition  from  a  weak  and  indigent  enemy,  for  the 
country  of  Assyria  had  been  left  desolate  by  the  Persians,  and 
Julian,  without  com  or  provisions,  was  obliged  to  retire.  As  he 
could  not  convey  his  fleet  again  over  the  streams  of  the  TimeM, 
he  took  the  resolution  of  marching  up  the  sources  of  the  nver, 
and  imitating  the  bold  return  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks.  As 
he  advanced  through  the  country  he  defeated  the  officers  of  Sa- 
por, king  of  Persia ;  but  an  engagement  proved  fatal  to  him,  and 
he  received  a  deadly  wound  as  he  animated  his  soldiers  to  bat- 
tle. He  expired  the  following  ni^Kt,  the  27th  of  June,  A.  D. 
363,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age.  His  last  moments  were  spent 
in  a  conversation  with  Maximus  the  philosopher  about  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  he  breathed  his  last  without  ex- 
pressing the  least  sorrow  for  his  fate,  or  the  suddenness  of  his 
death.  Julian's  character  has  been  admired  by  some,  and  cen-' 
sured  by  others ;  but  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies  arises 
from  his  apostacy.  As  a  man,  and  as  a  monarch,  he  demands 
our  warmest  commendations ;  but  we  must  blame  his  idolatry, 
and  despise  his  bigotted  principles.  He  was  moderate  in  lus 
successes,  merciful  to  his  enemies,  and  amiable  in  his  character. 
He  abolished  the  luxuries  which  reigned  in  the  cotirt  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  dismissed  with  contempt  the  numerous  oflicers 
which  waited  upon  Constantius,  to  anoint  his  head  or  perfume 
his  body.  He  was  frugal  in  his  meals,  and  slept  little,  reposing 
himself  on  a  skin  spread  on  the  ground.  He  awoke  at  midnight, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  reading  and  writing,  and 
issued  early  from  his  tent  to  pay  his  daily  visit  to  the  guards 
around  the  camp.  He  was  not  fond  of  public  amusements,  but 
rather  dedicated  his  time  to  study  and  solitude. 

When  he  passed  through  Antioch  in  his  Persian  expedition, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  offended  at  his  religious  senti- 
ments, ridiculed  his  person,  and  lampooned  him  in  satirical 
verses.  The  emperor  made  use  of  the  same  arms  for  his  de- 
fence, and  ratiber  than  destroy  his  enemies  by  the  sword,  he 
condescended  to  expose  them  to  derision,  and  unveil  their  f<d- 
Ues  and  debaucheries  in  a  hiunourous  work,  which  he  called 
"  Misopogon,"  or  beard-hater.  He  imitated  the  virtuous  ex- 
ample of  Scipio  and  Alexander,  and  laid  no  temptation  for 
virtue  by  visiting  some  female  captives  that  had  fallen  into 
hands.  In  his  matrimonial  connections,  Julian  rather  consulted 
policy  than  inclination,  and  his  marriage  with  the  sister  of  Con- 
stantius arose  from  his  unwillingness  to  offend  his  baiefador, 
rather  than  to  obey  the  laws  of  nature.    He  was  bgned  at 
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Tarsus,  and  afterwa)*ds  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Constantino* 
pie.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  writings,  as  well  as  by 
his  military  character.  Besides  his  Misopogon,  he  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Gaul.  He  also  wrote  two  letters  to  the  Athenians ; 
and,  besides,  there  are  now  extant  sixty-foiu*  letters  on  various 
subjects.  His  Ccesars  is  the  most  famous  of  all  his  composi- 
tions, being  a  satire  upon  all  the  Roman  emperors  from  Julius 
to  Constantine.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which ' 
the  author  severely  attacks  the  venerable  character  of  M,  Au- 
relius,  whom  he  had  proposed  to  himself  as  a  pattern,  and 
speaks  in  scurnlous  and  abusive  language  .of  nis  relation 
Constantine.  It  has  been  observed  of  Julian,  diat,  like  Csesar, 
he  could  employ  at  the  same  time  his  hand  to  write,  his  ear  to 
Kiten,  his  eyes  to  read,  and  his  mind  to  dictate.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Spanheim,  foL  Lips.  1696 ;  and 
of  the  Caesars,  that  of  Hensinger,  8vo.  Goth»,  1741. 

PROCOPIUS,  a  relation  of  the  emperor  Juhan,  to  whom 
he  rendered  essential  services,  but  after  the  death  of  Jovian  he 
retired  among  the  barbarians  of  the  Chersonesus.  When  Va- 
lens  marched  into  Syria,  Procopius  returned  to  Constantinople, 
and  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  A.  D.  365.  He  forced  Va- 
lens  to  abdicate  die  throne,  but  the  following  year  he  was  de- 
feated in  Phrygia,  and  beheaded. 

JOVIAN,  the  Roman  emperor,  elected  by  the  army,  after 
the  death  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  in  363.  He  at  first  refused, 
saying,  he  would  not  command  the  idolatrous  soldiers;  but 
upon  an  assurance  that  they  would  embrace  Christianity,  he 
accepted  the  throne,  and  immediately  shut  all  the  pagan  tem* 
pies,  and  forbid  their  sacrifices.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  dignity  to  which  his  merit  had  raised  him  ;  being  suffocated 
in  his  bed  by  the  fumes  of  a  fire  which  had  been  made  to  dry 
the  chamber,  in  364,  and  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  8th 
month  of  his  reign. 

VALENTIN  I  AN  I.,  emperor  of  the  west,  a  renowned  war- 
rior, but  a  tyrant  over  his  subjects.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Gratian.  He  gave  the  empire  of  the  east  to  his  brother  Va- 
lens,  in  364,  after  which  he  defeated  the  Germans,  and  quelled 
the  revolt  in  Africa.  The  Quadi  having  taken  up  arms  in 
374,  he  marched  against  them  and  ravaged  their  country  with 
fire  and  sword,  which  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace ;  but 
while  he  was  speaking  to  their  ambassadors  he  broke  a  blood- 
vessel through  passion,  of  which  he  died  Nov.  17,  375,  being 
about  the  age  of  54,  and  in  the  12th  year  of  his  reign.  He 
habituated  himself  to  scenes  of  torture  and  death,  till  he  took 
delight  in  them ;  and  it  is  related  that  his  prime  ministers  were 
two  enormous  bears  kept  in  cages  near  his  person,  whom  he 
employed  as  executioners  for  his  private  amusement.  Yet  his 
geucrol  administration  was  beneficial  to  the  empire,  which  he 
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defended  from  its  foes  with  vigour,  and  rendered  flouridikig 
by  good  laws  and  useful  institutions. 

'  FLAVIUS  VALENS,  emperor  of  the  East,  was  bom  al 
Cibaelis  in  Pannonia,  and  associated  in  the  empire  with  hiabta* 
ther  Yalentinian,  A.  D.  364,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  To  him 
his  brother,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  assigned  the  east* 
em  portion  of  the  Roman  dominions,  comprehending  the  whole 
of  Asia,  [with  Egypt  and  Thrace ;  upon  this  division,  Vakas 
made  Constantinople  the  seat  of  his  empire.  Alarmed  by  Ae 
movements  of  the  Persians  on  the  borders  of  his  territory^  he 
departed  for  Syria,  and  at  Cassarea,  in  Cappadocia,  he  was  Uh 
formed  that  Pirocopius  had  taken  possession  of  his  caphaL 
The  emperor  was  so  terrified  by  this  inteUigence,  that  he  hh 
tended  to  negociate  with  the  usurper,  and  to  propose  to  him  in 
abdication  of  the  empire.  His  ministers,  nowever,  advised 
him  to  detach  a  body  of  troops,  in  order  to  suppress  ihe  intuit 
rection  at  its  commencement ;  but  these  troops  joined  Plroeo- 
pius,  and  contributed  to  his  success.  At  length  mamr  of  the 
insurgents  abandoned  their  commander,  who  rendered  himself 
unpopular  by  his  rapacity  and  tyranny,  and  he  was  ultimately 
betrayed  to  Valens,  who  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded.  The 
emperor  was  thus  established  on  the  throne ;  but  hb  condiKt 
was  such  as  to  cool  the  ardour  of  his  friends,  and  to  excite  en* 
mity  and  opposition.  In  process  of  time,  from  the  year  S66  to 
369,  he  contended  successfiilly  with  the  Groths,  and  having  ie-» 
duced  them  to  great  distress,  consented  to  conclude  a  treaiy 
with  them,  which  was  ratified  with  great  magnificence  in  bargee 
upon  the  Danube.  Having  accomplished  this  object,  ValeDS 
returned  in  triumph  to  Constantinople. 

Valens,  having  received  his  Christian  creed  from  Eudoxitty 
the  Arian  bishop  of  Constantinople,  disgraced  himself  by  be* 
coming  a  persecutor  of  the  Athanasians;  and  in  a  contest  be* 
tween  these  two  parties,  he  acted  in  a  manner  so  rigorous  and 
violent,  as  to  entail  indelible  reproach  on  his  memory.  In  S71 
he  lost  his  only  son,  and  in  the  following  year  he  defeated  the 
Persians,  and  afterwards  readily  consented  to  a  truce.  WhSsI 
he  was  passing  the  winter  at  Antioch,  in  the  year  37%  he  ma- 
nifested, in  ms  treatment  of  persons  who  recurred  to  magiesl 
practices  for  ascertaining  the  name  of  the  ftiture  successor  lo  the 
imperial  throne,  the  jealous  cruelty  of  his  character.*  Many 
persons  were  involved  in  real  or  suspected  guilt,  and  coosi^Ma 
to  the  punishment  of  tortiu-e,  banishment,  or  death.  Hxriag 
resided  five  years  at  Antioch,  watdiing  the  moticHis  of  the  Bem 
sian  king,  repressing  the  inciursions  of  the  Saracens  and  IsaiH 
rians,  and  conducting  state  inquisitions  and  religioaspefaecii- 
tions,  his  attention  was  excited  by  a  terrible  mroed  of  the 
Huns  upon  the  territories  of  the  Visigoths ;  and  these  GoAi^ 
having  obtained  pennission  to  cross  the  JOanubc^ 
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nto  the  cultivated  part  of  Thrace.  The  Gothic  tribes  were 
mned  by  the  Huns  and  Alans.  The  emperor  airriyed  at  Con^  ^ 
itentinople  in  978,  and,  urged  by  the  clainours  of  the  people,  ' 
mrched  against  the  enemy  to  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople. 
kn  engagement  ensued,  wluch  proved  singularly  disastrous  to 
the  Romans.  Valens,  deserted  by  his  guards,  and  wounded, 
betook  himself  to  a  cottage,  in  which  his  attendants  were  dress- 
ii^  his  wound ;  the  cottage  was  beset  by  the  enemy,  who  being 
mnsted,  set  fire  to  a  pile  of  fisiggots,  which  consumed  the  empe- 
ror and  aU  that  were  with  him.  Thus  did  Valens  terminate 
hoB  life  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign. 
ffis  character,  as  it  has  been  delineated  by  historians,  merits  in 
many  respects  contempt  and  detestation.  He  was  nevertheless 
nodest  and  temperate  fat  his  mode  of  hving ;  addicted  to  no 
private  vice  or  superfluous  expence ;  ready  to  listen  to  the  com- 
plaints of  his  subjects,  and  to  protect  them  firom  the  oppression 
of  the  miUtary,  among  whom  he  preserved  exact  discipline ;  and 
it  has  been  said  that  the  eastern  provinces  in  general  were  never 
hqypier  than  under  his  government. 

GRATIAN,  the  son  of  Valentinian  I.  by  his  first  wife,  was 
associated  in  the  empire  by  his  father  at  Amiens,  in  365,  and 
soeceeded  him  as  emperor  of  the  West  in  367 ;  a  prince  equally 
extolled  for  his  wit,  eloquence,  modesty,  chastity,  and  zeal 
agamst  heretics.  He  associated  Theodosius  with  him  in  the 
empire,  and  advanced  the  poet  Ausonius  to  the  consulate.  He 
inade  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Germans  at  Strasburgh,  and 
hence  was  sumamed  Almanicus.  He  was  the  first  emperor 
who  refused  the  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  on  account  of  its 
being  a  pagan  dignity.  He  was  assassinated  by  Andragathius 
in  383,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age. 

MAGNUS  MAXIMUS,  a  Spaniard,  was  general  of  the 
Roman  army  in  Britain  when  he  proclaimed  himself  emperor, 
A.D.  383.  Gratian  marched  against  him  but  was  defeated, 
and  assassinated.  Maximus  having  made  himself  master  of 
Graul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  fixed  the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Treves. 
He  next  marched  into  Italy,  where  he  committed  dreadful  em- 
pties, but  was  at  last  besieged  in  Aquileia  by  the  emperor 
Theodosius.  His  soldiers  delivered  hin>  up  to  Theodosius, 
who  caused  him  to  be  beheaded,  in  388.  Maximus  is  stigma- 
tised as  the  first  Christian  prince  who  shed  the  blood  of  his 
Christian  subjects  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions.  Pris- 
cillian  and  six  of  his  followers  were  executed  by  the  sentence 
of  his  pretorian  prefect  at  Treves. 

ARBOGASTES,  a  Frank  by  nation  and  a  soldier  of  foiv 
trnie,  rose  by  his  merit  to  the  second  rank  in  the  army,  and  the 
title  of  count,  under  the  emperor  Gratian,  and  afler  his  death 
engaged  in  the  service  of  Valentinian  the  younger,  and  Theo- 
dosius.   By  the  latter  he  was  sent  into  Gaul  to  oppose  Victor 
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the  son  of  Maximum,  whom  he  defeated  and  killed.  The  aniyf 
with  which  he  had  ingratiated  himself  by  his  Uberality  and  vi^ 
louTy  then  raised  him  without  consulting  the  court,  to  the  post 
of  general,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  moderation  and 
fidelity  till  the  departure  of  Theodosius  for  Ck>nstantinople* 
But  after  that  event,  he  began  to  aim  at  the  entire  management 
of  the  state,  and,  by  filling  every  post  with  his  creatures,  le* 
duced  the  young  Valentinian  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  depen- 
dant  upon  his  will.  The  emperor,  perceiving  and  resenting  hii 
situation,  resolved  to  discharge  him,  and  for  that  purpose  pt^. 
sented  him  from  the  throne  with  a  paper  announcing  hiadis- 
mission.  The  haughty  count,  after  reading  it,  coolly  told  himt 
that  as  his  authority  was  not  derived  from  him,  it  did  not  depend 
upon  his  pleasure;  and  contemptuously  threw  the  paper  on  thi 
ground.  Valentinian,  in  a  rage,  attempted  to  draw  the  Sfwoid 
of  one  of  the  guards,  but  was  prevented.  Within  a  few  dajft 
the  young  emperor  was  found  dead,  and  little  doubt  could  be 
entertained  of  the  author  of  the  fact,  though  Arbogastea  en- 
deavoured to  make  it  believed  that  he  had  kUled  himself.  Tin; 
count,  not  choosing  to  assume  the  purple  himself  as  bdng 
a  barbarian  by  origin,  set  up  the  rhetorician  Eugenius,  a 
faithftil  dejpendant,  whom  he  had  raised  to  the  rank  of  master 
of  the  offices.  Theodosius  immediately  prepared  for  war 
against  the  usurper;  but  it  was  not  till  two  years  afterwardii 
A.D.  394,  that  he  entered  Italy  with  his  army.  Arlx^astee 
waited  for  him  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  exerted  all  his  valour 
and  skill  in  the  defence.  In  the  first  conflict  he  was  victoriouis 
but  on  a  renewal  of  the  battle  next  day  his  army  was  entiidf 
defeated ;  to  which  event  a  sudden  storm  that  blew  in  his  mens 
faces  ^eatly  contributed.  Aft;er  discharging  every  duty  cf  a 
general  and  a  soldier,  he  made  his  escape  to  the  moantanui 
where  he  wandered  some  days.  At  length,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  evade  the  search  making  for  him,  he  put  an  end  to  hie 
hfe. 

VALENTINIAN  II.,  Roman  emperor  of  the  west,  son 
of  Valentinian  I.  by  the  Empress  Justina,  was  bom  in  37]. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  in  375,  his  half  brother  GratiaB^ 
who  had  been  made  ^  partner  in  the  empire,  being  at  a  ^iatftng^ 
the  principal  ministers  and  officers  of  the  dec^sed  Elmperoff 
sent  for  Justina  and  her  son,  and  immediately  invested  him  wA 
the  ensigns  of  sovereign  power.  Gratian,  though  offended  bf 
this  assumption  of  authority,  readily  acquiesced  in  the  noauna* 
tion,  and  accepted  his  young  brother  as  a  partneTt  whom  ht 
always  treated  with  affection;  and  by  his  advice,  JustiiiBanl 
her  son  took  up  their  residence  at  Milan.  The  share  of  the 
empire  allotted  to  Valentinian  was  Italy,  Illyhci  a,  and  Afiioi* 

He  was  a  prince  celebrated  for  his  virtues,  a  i  above  all  for 
his  n^oderation:  yet  a  conspiracy  was  formed    givvijit  him  l|f 
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Arbogastes,  the  commander-in-chief  of  his  armies;  and  he  was 
strangled  in  the  year  392.     See  ARBOGASTES. 

GKATIAN,  a  British  soldier  in  the  Roman  army,  who  was 
crowned  emperor  by  the  legions  in  Britain^  about  A.D.  4075 
Imt  was  mordered  by  them  within  four  months. 

EUGENIUSy  an  obscure  man,  who  from  being  a  gramma- 
rian was  proclaimed  emperor  in'  Dauphine  by  count  Arbo- 
gastes,  after  the  death  of  Valentinian  the  yoimger,  in  392.  He 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  made  himself  master  of  Milan.  But  in 
9M>  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  emperor  Theodosius. 

FLAVIUS  THEODOSIUS,  a  Roj^an  emperor  of  the  east, 
ramamed  Magnus,  from  the  greatness  of  his  exploits.  He  was 
imrested  with  the  imperial  purple  by  Gradan^  and  appointed 
emperor  in  Thrace  and  the  eastern  provinces,  which  had  been 
in  tibe  possession  of  Valentinian.  The  first  years  of  his  reirn 
wore  marked  by  different  conquests  over  the  barbarians.  The 
Goths  were  defeated  in  Thrace,  and  4000  of  their  chariots,  with 
an  immense  number  of  prisoners  of  both  sexes  were  the  reward 
of  die  victory.  This  glorious  campaign  intimidated  the  inve- 
terate enemies  of  Rome;  they  sued  for  peace,  and  treaties  of 
alliance  were  made  with  distant  nations,  who  wished  to  gain  the 
bfours  and  friendship  of  a  prince  whose  military  virtues  were 
10  conspicuous.  Some  conspiracies  were  formed  against  the 
enperor,  but  Theodosius  totaUy  disregarded  them;  and  while 
lie  punished  Ihs  competitors  for  the  imperial  purple,  he  thought 
iumself  sufficiently  secure  in  the  love  and  affection  of  his  sub- 
jects. His  reception  at  Rome  was  that  of  a  conqueror;  he 
triumphed  over  the  barbarians,  and  restored  peace  in  every 
part  of  the  empire.  He  died  of  a  dropsy  at  Milan,  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  16  years,  the  7th  of  January, 
AD.  395.  iCs  body  was  conveyed  to  Constantinople,  and 
buried  by  his  son  Arcadius,  in  the  tomb  of  Constantine.  Theo- 
dosius was  the  last  of  the  emperors  who  was  the  sole  master  of 
the  whole  Roman  empire.  He  left  three  children,  Arcadius, 
and  Honorious  who  succeeded  him,  and  Pulcheria.  Theodo- 
sias  has  been  commended  by  ancient  writers  as  a  prince  blessed 
with  every  virtue,  and  debased  by  no  vicious  propensity. 
Though  master  of  the  world  he  was  a  stranger  to  that  pride 
and  arrogance  which  too  often  disgrace  the  monarch ;  he  was 
affable  in  his  behaviour,  benevolent  and  compassionate,  and  it 
was  his  wish  to  treat  his  subjects  as  himself  was  treated  when  a 
private  man,  and  a  dependant.  Men  of  merit  were  promoted 
to  places  of  trust  and  honour,  and  the  emperor  was  fond  of  pa- 
tronizing the  cause  of  virtue  and  learning.  His  zeal  as  a  fol- 
fewer  of  Christianity  has  been  applauded  by  all  the  ecclesiastical 
writers,  and  it  was  the  wish  of  Theodosius  to  support  the 
wvealed  religion,  as  much  by  his  example,  meekness  and  Chris- 
^  charity,  as  by  his  edicts  and  ecclesiastical  institutions. 
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His  want  of  clemeocy,  however,  in  one  instance,  was  too  o(>enIy  . 
betrayed ;  when  the  peoplii  of  Thcisalonicii  had  unmeanuigly,  , 
periiaps,  killed  one  of  his  oHicerB,  the  emperor  ordered  Itii  , 
soldiers  to  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  no  lea  . 
than  6000  persons,  without  distinction  of  rank,  age,  or  a^x,  | 
were  cruelly  butchered  in  that  town  in  the  space  of  three  hours,  r 
This  violence  irritated  the  ecclesiastics,  and  Theodosius  wfi  ;< 
compelled  by  St.  Ambrose  to  do  open  penance  in  the  churcli, ; 
and  publicly  to  make  atonement  for  an  act  of  barbarity  whicb  | 
had  excluded  hint  from  tlic  bosom  of  the  church  and  the  coin-  y 
munion  of  the  futhful^  In  liis  private  character  Theodosiiu  ', 
was  an  example  of  soberness  and  temperance,  his  palace  di»- 1 
played  becoming  grandcm*,  but  stilJ  with  moderation.  Ue  . 
Bever  indulged  luxury,  or  countenanced  superfluities,  was  fond  (£  \ 
bodily  exercise,  and  never  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure  and  ener-  , 
vating  enjoyments.  The  laws  and  regulations  which  he  iiitro-  , 
duced  in  the  Roman  empire,  were  of  the  most  aalutan'  nature. 

KUFIXUS,  minister  uf  state  to  the  emperors  Theodosius 
atad  Arcadius,  was  a  native  of  Elusa,  now  Bause,  in  the  Gallic  I 
province  of  Novempopulconia,  the  modern  Armagnac.  He  '■ 
waa  brought  up  to  the  profuasian  of  law,  and  being  possessed 
of  a  bold  and  ready  elocution,  with  much  address,  and  tw 
advantageous  person,  he  attracted  notice  at  the  court  of  Coa< 
stantinople,  and  about  8i)0  was  raised  by  Theodoeius  to  the 
post  of  master  of  the  offices.  In  092  he  waa  nominated  to  the 
eoowJsbip,  with  Aicadius  for  his  colleague;  and  during  the 
same  year  was  entrusted  with  the  important  post  of  prefect  of 
the  east.  He  disguised  his  ambition  and  other  vices  undur 
the  mask  of  piety,  by  which  he  secured  the  confidence  of  the 
religious  emperor.  Cruel  aAd  vindictive  by  natiue,  he  stimu- 
lated his  master  to  command  the  shocking  massacre  of  Thes- 
salonica ;  he  procured  the  disgrace  and  exile  of  the  brave 
general  Promotus,  who  had  chastised  bis  uisolence  by  a  blow; 
and  he  effected  the  nun  of  the  prefect  Tutiannus,  and  the 
execution  of  his  son  Froculus,in  order  to  make  way  for  liis  own 
prefecture  of  the  east. 

After  the  death  of  Xheodosius  in  395,  Kufinue  succeeded  to 
absolute  authority  over  the  eastern  empire,  in  the  name  of  the 
feeble  Arcadius ;  and  he  made  use  of  his  power  for  the  gratj- 
Bcation  of  his  passions,  especially  that  of  avarice.  As  a  means 
of  securing  his  authority,  and  even  of  raising  himself  to  a  part- 
nership of  the  empire,  he  had  planned  the  marriage  of  bis 
daughter  to  the  emperor.     But  tiie  great  chamberlain  Eutxo- 

C*  18,  with  the  other  court  eunuchs,  discovering  that  Arcadius 
d  no  desire  for  the  union,  and  wishing  to  set  up  an  empress  of 
their  nomination,  contrived  to  place  in  his  view  Eudoxia,  the 
beautiful  dau^ter  of  the  Frank  Bauto.  He  became  ena- 
vtouxaiaXIbieagiiti  and  RuEnus,  after  his  return,  was  inorti- 
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led  by  die  en  ;ror*e  manSage  with  his  daughter^  rival.  Tliis 
iiiH|i][i<dntinei  c,  and  the  fear  of  losing  the  power  he  possessed, 
inmired  hiin^  it  is  said,  with  the  most  criminal  designs,  and  he 
li  diarged  wit)i  plotting  the  destruction  of  his  sovereign,  and 
with  inviting  the  Huns  and  Goths  to  invade  the  empire,  in 
Older  to  create  genehd  confusion.  The  fa^^ous  Stilicho  was 
il  this  time  omnipotent  in  the  western  empire,  as  minister 
ef  the  young  Honorius,  brother  to  Arcadius,  and  claiming, 
mm  die  appointment  of  Theodosius,  die  guardianship  of 
both  his  sons,  he  prepared  to  march  into  the  East  in  order 
to-  assert  his  authority  there*  At  the  head  of  the  armies  of 
both  p^  of  the  empire,  he  had  crossed  the  Alps,  and  was 
Wmr  Thessalonica,  when  Rufinus,  dreading  his  approach, 
fiucuied  an  order  from  Arcadius,  for  the  eastern  rorces  to 
oefMurate  from  Stilicho  and  march  to  Constantinople.  The 
Mieral  did  not  venture  to  disobey,  and  placed  them  under 
me  command  of  Gainas  the  Goth,  widi  whom  he  had  coiv- 
ctrted  his  plan.  The  army  arrived  before  die  capital  of  the 
East  in  November,  395,  and  the  emperor  with  Rufinus  ad- 
imiced  to  meet  it.  The  minister  is  said  to  have  expected  that 
Mb  partizans  would  take  diat  opportunity  of  proclaiming  hnii 
fliaperor,  and  had  prepared  the  purple  robe,  diadem,  and  do- 
■alive  for  the  occasion.  By  the  direction  of  Gainas,  however^ 
die  wings  wheeling  round  enclosed  their  victim,  and  upon  a 
Aprolj  a  soldier  advancing  plunged  his  sword  into  his  breast. 
He  fell  and  was  immediately  despatched,  and  his  head,  fixed 
upon  a  pole,  was  bom  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

FLAVIUS  JULIUS  CONSTANTINE,  a  private  soldier, 
who  was  raised  by  the  army  in  Britain  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
in  407,  on  which  he  crossed  over  to  Gaul,  and  conquered  that 
eoontry  and  Spain.  He  fixed  his  court  at  Aries,  where  he 
was  besieged  by  Constantius,  the  general  of  the  emperor  Ho- 
norius. Constantine  surrendered,  on  the  promise  that  his  hfe 
diould  be  spared,  which,  however,  was  basely  violated,  and 
be  and  his  son  were  put  to  death  by  the  emperor's  orders,  in 
letahation,  it  was  said,  for  a  simikr  breach  of  faith  by  Con- 
stantino, in  putting  to  death  two  of  the  cousins  of  Honorius. 
This  event  happened  in  411. 

GAINAS,  a  soldier,  who  was,  on  account  of  his  valour, 
raised  by  Theodosius  to  the  command  of  all  the  Goths,  and 
other  barbarians  in  his  service.  He  attached  himself  to  Sti- 
licho, and  was  employed  by  him  in  the  massacre  of  the  pre- 
fisct  Rufinus ;  Gainas  gave  the  signal  of  death,  and  a  daring 
soldier  plunged  his  sword  into  the  breast  of  the  guilty  prefect, 
who  feU,  groaned,  and  died  at  the  feet  of  the  affrighted  em- 
peror. As  a  reward  of  this  deed,  he  was  created  by  Eutro- 
pius  a  general  of  the  Roman  army,  but  dissatisfied  wHh  his 
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iiituatioii,  and  disdaining  to  submit  to  tbe  orders  of  •  ti 
^iinuch,  he  is  supposed  to  have  fomented  tiie  rerolt  of  1 
countryman  Tribigud,  with  whom  he  was  connected  bj  a  i 
mestic,  as  well  as  by  a  natural  alliance.  He  toq|^  theeonoai 
against  the  rebel,  but  was  secretly  inclined  to  &vour  his  can 
and  in  a  few  months  openly  united  his  forces  to  those  of  Tri 
gild,  and  after  plundering  several  provinces  advanced  to  O 
stantinople,  and  Arcadius  the  emperor  resigned  hb  audm 
and  his  person  into  his  hands,  and  upon  the  fiuth  of  die  h 
barian^  asreed  to  an  interview.  The  church  of  Euphemiiii 
selected  lor  the  purpose.  Gainas  bowed  with  reverence  uti 
feet  of  the  emperor,  but  demanded  tbe  sacrifice  of  bis  minifll 
Aurelianus  and  Satuminua,  but  when  the  axe  was  lifted  up  0 
their  bare  necks,  he  declared  himself  contented  to  conns 
the  capital  part  of  the  punishment  into  perpetual  esdle*  In ! 
early  youth,  Gainas  had  passed  the  Danube  as  a  soppliimk  s 
fugitive ;  his  elevation  had  been  tbe  work  of  valour  and  I 
tune,  and  his  indiscreet  or  perfidious  conduct  was  the  cansB 
his  downfall.  He  claimed  for  himself  and  his  Arian  fdlovi 
the  possession  of  a  peculiar  church,  but  the  puUk  tolemli 
of  heresy  wounded  the  pride  of  the  Catholics ;  every  quae 
of  Constantinople  was  filled  with  tumult  and  disorder*  f. 
Jbarbarians  gased  with  such  ardour  on  the  rich  shops  of  I 
jewellers^  imd  the  tables  of  the  bankers,  which  were  covei 
with  silver  and  gold,  that  it  was  judged  prudent  to 
those  dangerous  temptations  firom  tneir  sight  They 
the  ii^urious  precaution,  and  attempted  to  attad^  and  desli 
with  fire  the  imperial  palace ;  in  the  tumult,  seven  thouaaad 
the  Goths  perished,  Gainas  was  declared  a  pubUc  enemy»  m 
in  a  short  tune  afterwards  he,  and  the  greater  part  of  liosl 
lowers,  were  slain  in  a  battle  with  the  kmg  of  the  Huns.. 

GILDQ,  a  ffeneral  in  Mauritania,  who  was  raised  by  I 
emperor  Theodosius  to  the  chief  command  in  Afirica,  thm 
the  reigns  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  he  maintained  a  kiafl. 
independence,  and  ruled,  at  his  pleasure,  the  provinces  itnd 
hia  command,  which  he  oppressed  by  every  species  of  tynan 
When  the  empire  was  divKied  between  Arcadius  and  HoMsi 
the  two  sons  of  Theodosius,  he  was  persuaded  to  admovM 
the  authority  of  Arcadius,  the  master  of  the  East,  although  hiail 
giance  was  due  to  Honorius.  The  Roman  senate,.upon  tU^  revl 
denounced  him  a  public  enemy.  About  the  same  thnea  deei 
quarrel  had  arisen  between  Gildo  and  his  younger  hroA 
Mascexel,  on  which  the  latter  had  taken  refuge  m  the  eouill 
Honorius.  Gildo^  with  a  brutality  that  can  never  be  ««flMi»> 
execrated,  satiated  his  disappointed  vengeance  wm  tha  ft 
children  of  his  brother,  whom  he  barban  f  suraered*  M 
cezel,  anxious  for  revenge,  landed  a  body  of  aoops  fai  AM 
and  encamped  in  the  face  of  a  nunwro  yM.M^fimm 
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lected  by  Gildo.  These  intimidated  by  the  superior  discipline 
of  the  Europeans,  fled  almost  without  a  blow.  Gildo  escaped 
to  the  sea-shore,  where  he  embarked  for  a  foreign  country,  but, 
being  driven  back  by  adverse  winds,  he  was  seized  by  the  Lnha- 
liilants  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  There  a  voluntary  death 
Ufed  him  from  the  cruel  fate  which  hi^  conscience  told  him  he 
might  expect  from  bis  injured  brother.  The  revolt  of  Gildo, 
«ijs  the  historian,  was  considered  as  an  event  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  empire,  that  llie  poet  CLiiidtan  made  the  "  Gil- 
^onic  war  "  the  subject  of  one  of  his  panegyricsj  to  the  honour 
af  Stilicho,  who  was  the  commander  in  it  against  Gildo. 

STIIilCHO,  a  commander  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  of  Vandal  origin,  and  the  son 
of  an  otHcer  of  cavalry  in  the  sen'ice  of  the  emperor  Valens. 
Brought  up  to  arms,  he  rose  rapidly  through  various  gradations 
lo  the  post  of  master  general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  Ro- 
ban,  or  at  least  of  the  western,  empire.  He  accompanied  Theo- 
Sbdus  in  all  his  wars,  and  maintained  the  Roman  dignity  iu 
ratifying  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Persia.  On  his  return,  he 
married  Serena,  the  niece  and  adopted  daughter  of  Theodosius. 
Although  Rufinus,  who  was  the  confidential  minister  of  Theo- 
dosius, was  jealous  of  Stilicho,  and  wished  to  depreciate  him  in 
&e  estimation  of  the  emperor,  he  was  counteracted  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Stihcho's  wife;  so  that  he  was  with  the  emperor  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  395,  and  entrusted  by  him  with  the  guardian- 
ihip  of  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  The  latter  who 
)aa  the  western  empire  for  his  share,  appointed  Stilicho  for  his 
prime  minister;  and  he  began  his  administration  by  renewing 
the  ancient  alliances  of  the  Romans  with  the  German  nations, 
snd  establishing  peace.  In  397,  Stilicho  resorted  to  the  succour 
of  Greece,  which  iras  ravaged  by  Alaric.  Having  either  neg- 
lected or  betrayed  his  trust,  by  suffering  Alaric  to  escape,  he 
»as  obliged  to  withdraw  from  Greece,  and  was  declared  at  Con- 
ttaiitinople  a  public  enemy,  with  confiscation  of  all  his  estates  in 
the  east.  Stilicho  exerted  himself  with  vigour  in  recovering 
AAica,  which  had  revolted  from  the  westera  empire ;  and  ac- 
tfaired  new  influence  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Maria  to 
the  young  emperor  Honorius^an  union  elegantly  celebrated  by 
Qaudtan,  the  perpetual  panegyrist  of  Stilicho.  When  the 
timid  Honorius  was  alarmed  by  the  irruption  of  Alaric  into  Italy 
b  the  year  403,  and  disposed  to  quit  Milan,  the  seat  of  his 
government,  and  to  retire  to  one  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  Stilicho 
opposed  this  disgraceful  measure,  and  collecting  a  powerftil 
force,  vanquished  the  Goths  at  Pollentia,  and  obliged  them  to 
retreat.  Nevertheless  Alaric  breaking  thcough  the  passage  of 
the  Appemiines  with  his  cavalry,  spread  an  alarm  that  reached 
even  Rome,  so  that  Stilicho  advised  the  purchase  of  his  retreat 
from  Italy,  with  a  sum  of  money.  When  Alaric  had  finally  de< 
VOL.  II.  S 
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feated  him»  the  policy  of  Stilicho  was  publicly  arraigned  fox 
suffering  him  to  escape.  In  406^  Italy  was  again  invaded  by  a 
vast  multitude  of  barbarians,  who  penetrated  as  far  as  Florenoe, 
laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  reduced  it  to  great  distress*  Stilichq 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged,  dispersed  the  barbariaiu^ 
forced  them  to  surrender,  and  put  to  death  their  commander, 
Radagaisus,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner.  Although  Italy  mu 
again  delivered  by  Stilicho,  Alaric  still  remained  at  the  heifiid  bi 
new  levies  of  Goths,  and  other  barbarian  warriors.  Stflidho^ 
either  from  motives  of  personal  ambition,  or  of  state  tecessUy, 
entered  into  a  negociation  with  Alaric,  by  virtue  of  which  ht 
was  declared  master-general  of  the  Roman  armies  in  niyricam. 
Whilst  Stilicho  was  forming  a  purpose  of  leading  an  army  <xj 
Romans  and  Goths  to  Constantinople,  and  concurring  wiA 
Alaric  in  making  an  extravagant  demand  upon  Ravenna,  thi 
feeble-minded  Uonorius  was  connecting  himself  with  a  nei 
favourite,  who  succeeded  in  impressing  tne  mind  of  theemperoi 
with  alarms  of  the  treasonable  mtentions  of  Stilicho.  Honoriiu 
determined  to  visit  the  camp  of  Pavia;  and  soon  after  luii 
arrival  at  it,  a  pretext  was  formed  for  massacring  all  the  finendi 
of  Stilicho,  who  occupied  distinguished  posts  in  the  army  and 
state.  Stilicho  received  intelligence  of  this  measure  at  Bolognai 
and  a  council,  which  he  summoned,  advised  him  to  march  imme- 
diately, and  revenge  the  slaughter  of  his  friends.  Whilst  he 
was  hesitating  a  Gothic  chief  rushed  into  his  camp,  killed  hii 
guard,  and  penetrated  into  his  tent,  whence  he  had  but  jusl 
time  enough  to  escape.  Flying  to  Ravenna,  he  took  sanctuaij 
in  a  Christian  church ;  but  being  deceived  by  count  Heradiai^ 
who  appeared  at  the  gates  with  a  body  of  troops,  and  conJBdinig 
in  his  oath,  that  he  meant  only  to  secure  him,  surrendered  him- 
self into  their  hands.  Upon  tlus  the  treacherous  count  produced 
an  order  for  his  immediate  execution,  to  which  he  submitted 
¥nth  a  firmness  becoming  the  military  character  which  he  had 
acquired.  His  son  Eucherius  was  soon  after  apprehended  aiid 
put  to  death ;  and  his  daughter  Hermantia,  who  had  succeeded 
her  sister  in  ihe  imperial  bed,  was  divorced.  Stilicho's  survivii^ 
friends  were  cruelly  tortured,  in  order  to  procure  the  confiMOok 
of  a  supposed  conspiracy  against  the  emperor ;  but  they  aufimic 
in  silence.  This  castastrophe  occurred  in  the  year  40&  Tin 
apparent  piety  of  Olympius,  the  new  favourite  of  Honorius,  hai 
induced  the  ecclesiastical  historians  to  treat  the  memory  la 
Stilicho  with  great  severity;  but  Zosimus,  though  upon  dii 
whole  not  favourable  to  him,  acquits  him  of  the  treason  laid  U 
his  charge;  and  the  poetry  of  Claudian  euloj^s  hiim.aadM 
hero  of  his  age. 

ARCADIUS,  emperor  of  the  east,  eldest  son  of  Theodpnn 
the  Great,  was  bom,  A.  D.  377,  in  Spain,  his  faliher  "^fink  i^ 
a  private  person.   At  the  early  age  of  six  he  was  iniwiM  wid 
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lie  purple  by  his  father ;  and  he  received  his  education  in  the 

palace  of  Constantinople.    Theodosius,  at  his  decease  in  395^ 

^▼ided  the  -empire  between  hb  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Hono- 

riiis ;  allotting  to  the  former  Thrace,  Asia,  Minor,  Syria,  and 

i^ypt,  with  Dacia,  Macedonia,  and  half  of  Dlyricum.  Arcadius 

possessed  none  of  the  qualities  which  could  enable  him  to  rule 

suefa  an  extensive  dominion.    He  was  guided  in  his  government 

bjr  bis  ministers.    Arcadius  married  Eudoxia,  a  bold  ambitious 

mnan.     After  a  nominal  possession '  of  the  throne  between 

thirteen  and  fourteen  years,  he  died,  A«D.  408,  aged  31.    He 

left  one  son,  Theodosius,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  four 

daughters.    It  is  impossible,  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  to  delineate  the 

duuucter  of  Arcadius ;  since,  in  a  period  very  copiously  fur- 

nidied  with  historical  materials,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 

remark  one  action  that  properly  belongs  to  the  son  of  the  great 

Theodosius. 

HONORIUS,  emperor  of  the  west,  the'second  son  of  Theo- 
dosius the  Great,  was  associated  in  the  empire  with  hift  brother 
Arcadius,  A.D.  395.  The  reins  of  government  were,  during 
Us  minority,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  illustrious  Stilicho,  whose 
daughter  Maria  the  young  emperor  married  in  398.  As  his 
character  opened,  he  appeared  of  a  cold  constitution  both  of 
body  and  mind,  addicted  to  puerile  amusements,  void  alike  of 
ikour  and  talents,  and  in  all  respects  unfit  for  the  station  to 
which  the  chance  of  birth  had  destined  him.  He  was  neither 
bold  nor  vicious,  but  he  was  of  a  modest  and  timid  disposition, 
unfit  for  enterprise,  and  fearful  of  danger.  He  married  two 
wives,  but  left  no  issue.  He  died  at  Ravenna,  of  a  dropsy,  in  the 
39th  year  of  his  age,  August  the  15th,  4^. 

JOHN,  secretary  to  the  emperor  Honorius,  usurped  the 
dnrone  after  his  master's  death,  in  423.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Ravenna,  and  beheaded  in  425. 

EUTROPIUS,  the  eunuch,  minister  of  the  emperor  Ar- 
cadius, who  rose  by  base  and  infamous  practices  from  the  vilest 
Condition  to  the  highest  pitch  of  opulence  and  power,  was 
probably  a  native  of  Asia.  In  the  year  395  he  was  made  great 
chamberlain  to  Arcadius,  emperor  of  the  east.  After  the  fall 
of  Rufinus,  he  succeeded  that  minister  in  the  confidence  of  his 
master,  and  rose  to  unlimited  authority.  All  persons  of  what- 
erer  rank  humbled  themselves  before  the  favourite,  who  became 
the  capricious  disposer  of  honours  and  emoluments  of  every 
kind ;  and  in  399,  he,  an  eunuch,  even  assiuned  the  dignity  of 
consul,  a  disgrace  to  Rome  never  before  eaualled.  Honours, 
if  such  they  may  be  denominated,  of  every  kind  were  acciunu- 
kted  upon  him ;  the  tpwns  were  filled  with  his  statues,  and  he 
was  entitled  the  third  founder  of  Constantinople.  His  predo- 
minant passion  was  the  love  of  money,  and  of  course,  the  most 
shameful  venaUty  directed  all  appointments  to  the  high  offices 
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of  the  state.  As  a  security  to  his  person,  a  law  of  treason  wai 
passed,  which  extended  the  penalties  of  that  crime  to  every  at- 
tempt against  the  mmisters  and  servants,  as  well  as  against  Hm 
Serson  of  the  emperor.  Such  a  shield  was  not  sufficient  tc 
efend  him  from  the  influence  of  court  intrigue.  An  insulj 
which  he  offered  to  the  empress,  caused  her  to  implore  thi 
protection  of  her  hushand,  and  at  the  same  moment  complainti 
were  offered  against  him  from  other  quarters,  which  induced 
the  emperor  to  sign  his  condemnation,  and  the  fallen  and  justi] 
execrated  favourite  was  ohliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  sanctuarj 
of  a  church,  from  the  pulpit  of  which  Chrysostom  pronounoec 
an  eloquent  discourse,  pointing  him  out  to  the  people  as  ai 
example  of  the  instability  of  human  grandeur.  He  afterwavd 
surrendered  himself  on  promise  that  his  life  should  be  spaxed 
and  was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile  in  Cyprus.  Thitner  b 
was  conveyed,  but  being  hastily  brought  back  and  tried  on  ano 
ther  charge,  he  was  condemned  and  beheaded  in  the  year  S99 
CONST ANTIUS,  a  Roman  general  of  Nyssea,  who  niai 
ricd  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  and  was  proclaimed  em 
peror,  an  honour  he  enjoyed  only  seven  months.  He  die 
universally  regretted,  A.D.  421,  and  was  succeeded  by  hissos 
Valentinian  in  the  west. 

PULCHERIA,  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  th 
Great.    She  was  eminent  for  her  piety,  moderation,  and  virtue 


PERSIA. 


SAPOR  II.,  king  of  Persia,  son  of  Hormouz,  or 
das  U.  was  bom  in  the  year  310 :  he  was  not  bom  till  After  th 
decease  of  his  father,  and  had  the  singular  fortune  of  bein| 
declared  monarch  before  his  birth ;  for  at  his  father's  death 
when  the  ambition  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  blood  was  ei 
cited  by  the  want  of  an  heir  apparent,*  the  magi  ventured  ti 
assert  not  only  the  pregnancy  of  the  widow,  but  that  she  hai 
conceived  a  son ;  and  the  satraps  in  consequence  paid  homafl 
to  their  unborn  sovereign.  During  the  minority  of  Sapor,  hi 
capital  was  plundered  by  Thair,  an  Arabian  prince,  who  carrie 
away  the  king's  aunt ;  but  thisinsult  was  revenged  by  him  as  soo 
as  he  came  to  years  of  maturity,  and  Thair  and  his  people  tt 
under  his  authority.  The  moderate  use  which  he  made  of  hi 
victory  caused  him  to  be  acknowledged  biy  the  Arabs  as  th 
protector  of  their  nation.  At  the  instiga^a  of  the  mu 
Sapor  became  a  persecutor  of  the  Christiana  residii^  in  hisdi 
minions ;  who^  he  was  led  to  believe,  were  more  attached  t 
the  emperor  Constantino  than  himself.    Sapor  W9s  anxious  t 
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recover  from      b  Romans  the  provinces  which  they  possessed 
beyond  the  1      is,  and  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information 
>£  the  military  strength  of  the  empire,  he  sent  a  solemn  em- 
^jissy  to  Constantinople,  under  the  pretext  of  renewing  the 
^cace  between  the  two  nations.    This  was  amicably  received 
»y  Constantine,  who  returned  a  letter,  in  which  he  pleaded 
nth  the  king  in  favour  of  the  Christians,  and  in  the  event  ob- 
tained for  them  better  treatment.     Sapor,  however,  gave  such   . 
ndications  of  his  intention  to  make  good  his  claims  upon  the 
provinces  that  formerly  were  a  part  of  the  Persian  dominions, 
that  Constantine  is  said,  to  have  been  pi'cparing  for  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  east,  when   death  put  an  end  to  his  prefects. 
Immediately  upon  this  event.  Sapor  broke  into  the  Roman  bor- 
ders, and  made  himself  master  of  several  important  fortresses 
in  Mesopotamia.     In  a  number  of  actions  on  the  Roman  and 
Persian  borders,  between  Constantius  and  Sapor,  the  arms  of 
the  latter  had  generally  the  advantage.     At  the  battle  of  Sin- 
garia,  however,  in  348,  the  Romans  put  the  Persians  to  flight, 
and  took  possession  of  their  camp,  a  son  of  Sapor's  being  made 
prisoner  in  the  pursuit,  and  inhumanly  massacred ;  but  in  the 
end,  the  Persians  rallied  and  repulsed  the  Romans  with  great 
slaughter.     He  was  unable,  with  his  utmost  efforts  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  strong  city  of  Nisibis,  which  was  de- 
fended with  unabating  constancy  by  its  Christian  inhabitants. 
An  insurrection  in  his  eastern  provinces  led  him  to  attempt  a 
negociation  with  the  Roman  emperor ;  but  his  claims  were  so 
high  that  no  treaty  could  be  agreed  on.     The  subsequent  civil 
wars  in  the  Roman  empire,  gave  the  Persian  monarch  an  ad- 
vantageous opportunity  of  again  passing  the  boundaries,  and 
in  the  year  359  he  cix)3scd  the  Tigris,  and  laid  siege  to  Amida. 
This  pl^ce,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  was  carried  by  storm, 
and  all  its  remaining  inhabitants  were  either  massacred  or  car- 
ried into  slavery.     After  this,  Sapor  was  principally  employed 
in  securing  his  conquests,  till  the  succession  of  Julian  to  the 
empire,  whom  he  wished  to  make  his  friend.     But  the  Roman 
emperor  rejected  the  overtures,  and  declared  his  intention  of 
jpeedily  visiting  the  Persian  capital  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
This  expedition  took  place  in  the  year  363,  but  it  was  fatal  to 
he  invader.     Julian  was  killed  in  an  action,  and  his  successor, 
Jovian,  had  no  other  way  of  extricating  himself  from  his  diffi- 
ulties,  than  by  accepting  the  terms  of  accomnwdation  which 
lapor  offered.     These  were,  the  restitution  to  the  Persian  em- 
ire  of  the  contested  provinces,  and  the  strong  city  of  Nisibis, 
rhich  had  proved  impregnable  to  his  arms.     Sapor  faithfully 
erformed  on  his  part  the  conditions,  by  which  the  safe  retreat 
f  the  Romans  was  secured,  and  the  termination  of  this  inva- 
ion  proved  the  most  glorious  event  of  his  reign.     He  was  now 
fft  at  hberty  to  pursue  his  schemes  of  aggrandizement  in  other 
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quarters,  and  marching  into  Armenia,  he  got  possession  of  thi 
JkJngj  whom  he  put  to  death,  and  then  reduced  the  oountiy 
Sapor  died  in  the  year  380,  with  the  renown  of  having  beei 
one  of  the  greatest  princes  of  his  time. 

SAPOR  III.,  the  son  of  Sapor  II.,  succeeded  his  unde  Ar 
taxerxes  V .  A.D*  384.  He  had  not  the  fortune  of  his  pvede 
cessors,  but  being  defeated  by  Theodosius  the  Great,  va 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  He  died  after  a  short  reign  of  ftvi 
years',  A.D.  389. 

ISDECERDE,  king  of  Persia,  succeeded  his  uncle  SapM 
He  was  debauched,  cruel,  and  avaricious.  He  made  war  « 
the  eastern  emperors  who  refused  to  pay  him  tribute,  aa 
obliged  Theodosius  the  younger  to  make  peace.  He  perseoutei 
the  Christians  with  severity,  and  died,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  kics 
of  aliorse,  in  4^« 


GOTHS,  &c. 

ATHAN ARIC,  kmg  of  the  Tervingi,  the  first  kmg  of  d 
Visigoths,  who  settled  in  Spain  and  part  of  Gaul,  about  A.1 
369.  The  Goths  under  him  were  much  divided  between  tl] 
Arian  and  orthodox  opinions ;  insomuch  that  after  a  victor 
obtained  over  Athanaric,  by  the  Huns  and  Alans,  those  of  Ui 
subjects  who  adopted  the  former  opinion,  emigrated  under  th 
command  of  Fritigem,  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  later,  n 
Thrace.    Athanaric  died  A.D.  381 . 

ALARIC  I.,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  was  descended  firom  ai 
illustrious  family,  and  served  in  the  wars  between  the  Gothi 
and  Romans  till  the  year  382,  when  his  countrjrmen  aubmitlei 
to  Theodosius*  He  afterwards  served  in  the  imperial  am] 
but  being  reftised  a  chief  command,  he  revolted  against  Area 
dius.  After  ravaging  several  countries,  he  entered  Giseeoi 
which  he  desolated  with  fire  and  sword,  but  while  he  was  i 
the  Pelopoimessus  he  was  encountered  by  the  famous  Stilidbi 
and  compelled  to  retire  to  the  mountain  of  Pholoe  in  Aarcadu 
where  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  perishing;  but  taking  M 
vantage  of  the  security  of  his  adversary,  he  broke  the  banie 
and  penetrated  into  Epirus.  About  this  time  he  was  acknon 
lodged  king  of  the  Visigoths.  In  400  he  entered  Italy,  an 
carried  away  a  quantity  of  plunder  and  several  captives.  T^ 
years  afterwards  he  a^ain  entered  that  country,  but  was  0| 
posed  by  Stilicho,  and  after  a  hard  battle  lost  his  wife  aa 
children,  who  were  taken  prisoners.  He  then  entered  into 
treaty,  and  retired  across  the  Po.  We  next  find  hmi  mnloya 
in  the  service  of  Honorius:  but  he  soon  e  ed  die  MoipEl 
territory  again,  demanding  a  large  sum  as  am  whk^  wff 
due  to  him;  this  being  refused,  he  advanc         .  Unm^  M wJiic 
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be  laid  siege;  mid  the  Romans,  being  driven  to  the  ereatest 
necessity,  were  obliged  to  make  peace  with  Alaric  on  hii  own 
terms.  He  then  withdrew  to  Tuscany,  where  he  waited  the 
axriral  of  his  brother  Ataulphus  with  his  troops.  The  emperor, 
to  prevent  this  junction,  collected  his  forces,  and  sent  them  to 
attack  Ataulphus,  which  Alaric  regarding  as  a  commencement 
of  hOEtilitJes,  marched  ;i;,'aiiist  lloiiic,  ;ind  l!ic  finperor  was 
oUiged  to  make  peace  with  liini ;  tliis  however  was  soon  broken, 
and  Alaric  returned  to  Rome,  which  he  plundered  in  410. 
.After  this  he  ravaged  Italy,  and  embarked  for  Sicily,  but  a 
tempest  obliged  hbn  to  re-land ;  on  which  he  took  the  city  of 
Cosenza,  where  he  died  A.D.  410.  He  was  buried  in  the  bed 
v£  the  river  Busento,  whose  waters  were  diverted  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  place  was  concealed  by  the  massacre  of  the  slaves 
employed  in  the  funeral.  The  character  of  a  barbarian  con- 
queror requires  little  fiirtlier  to  illustrate  it.  Alaric  seems  to 
nave  possessed  more  humanity,  moderation,  and  fidelity  to  en- 
eagements,  than  many  of  the  same  class.  His  exploits  have  ren- 
dered his  name  memorable  in  the  most  civilized  parts  of  the 
world — an  honour  not  attained  by  some  greater  conquerors. 

ATAULPHUS  succeeded  Alaric  as  king  of  the  Visigoths 
in  Spun.     He  married  Flacidia,  daughter  of  Theodosius  the 
I    Great.     He  was  murdered  by  Sinsenc,  one  of  his  domestic^ 
I     b4.15. 

PLACIDIA,  a  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  sister  to 
Honorius  and  Arcadius.  She  was  bom  about  A.D.  388,  and 
%as  brought  up  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  At  the  third 
siege  and  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric  in  410,  Placidia  was  one  of 
the  captives  whom  the  conqueror  carried  away  with  him;  she 
was,  however,  treated  with  tne  respect  due  to  her  rank  and  sex. 
Atanlphfs,  Alaric 's  successor,  married  Flacidia  in  414.  His 
nuptial  presents  to  her,  contained  in  a  hundred  basons  of  gold 
and  gems,  the  spoils  of  Rome,  were  worthy  of  a  royal  bride- 
groom. She  bore  him  a  son,  who  soon  died.  Shortly  afler,  in 
415,  Ataulphus  was  murdered  by  Singeric,  who  usurped  the 
Godiic  throne,  treated  tlie  royal  widow  with  great  ignominy, 
obli^ng  her  to  walk  twelve  miles  before  his  chariot  with  a  crowd 
of  other  captives;  she  had,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
him  assiUsinated  a  few  days  after  his  elevation.  By  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  Roman  empire  and  the  Goths,  she  was 
afterwards  ransomed  for  G0O,O00  measures  of  wheat,  and 
returned  to  Italy.  In  417,  her  brother  Honorius,  as  a  reward 
for  the  services  of  his  general  Constantius,  compelled  her  to 
give  him  her  hand  in  marriage.  This  union  produced  a  son, 
afterwards  Valentinian  III.,  and  a  daughter,  named  Honoria. 
By  Placidia's  instigation,  as  it  is  said,  Constantius  urged  Hono- 
riua  to  admit  him  to  a  partnership  in  the  empire,  in  consequence 
of  which  elevation  she  herself  obtained  the  title  of  Augusta  ; 
their  titles,  however,  were  not  acknowledged  at  the  court  of 
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Constantinople.     Placidia  a^ain  became  a  widow  in  421,  after 
her  husband  had  occupied  the  throne  only  seven  months. 

When  her  son,  Vaientinian  III.,  was  declared  emperor^  in 
4^,  Placidia  assumed  the  reigns  of  government  during  the 
minority.  Her  administration  was  not  remarkable  for  wisdom 
or  vigour.     She  died  at  Rome  in '4*50,  at  the  age  of  6S. 

KANE,  a  general  of  the  Huns,  who  having  invaded  Panno^ 
nia,  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Romans  at  Tulma  m  Austria, 
but  fell  in  the  battle,  and  was  succeeded  by  Attila. 

FRITIGILA,  queen  of  the  Marcomans,  who  flourished 
A.D.  396.  Being  instructed  in  Christianity  by  the  writings  of 
Ambrose,  she  embraced  it  herself,  and  by  her  influence  occa^ 
sioned  her  husband  and  the  whole  nation  to  do  the  same.  By 
her  persuasion,  they  entered  into  a  durable  alliance  with  the 
Romans ;  so  that,  in  the  various  irruptions  of  the  barbarians  on 
the  empire,  the  Marcomans  are  never  mentioned  by  historians^ 
though  only  separated  by  the  Danube. 

ENTINOPE  of  Candia,  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of 
Venice.  He  fled  from  the  Goths,  in  405,  and  concealed  him- 
self in  the  marshes  on  the  borders  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
house  he  built  was  the  beginning  of  the  republic.  The  people  of 
Padua  sought  the  same  residence  afterwards,  and  twenty-four 
houses  were  erected  there  in  413.  His  house  was  afterwards 
converted  into  a  church,  dedicated  to  St.  James,  and  still  exbts 
in  the  Rialto. 

BRITAIN. 

CONSTANTINE,  brother  of  Aldroenus,  kmg  of  Brittany 
in  France  was  called  over  by  the  Britons,  and  crowned  A.IS. 
413,  to  defend  them  against  the  Scots  and  Picts.  In  his  bat- 
tles with  these  nations,  as  well  as  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  he  was  so 
successful,  that  he  was  associated  in  the  western  empire  by 
Honorius.  He  was  slain  however  at  last  in  a  battle  witb  the 
Picts,  A.D.  433. 

DURSTUS,  or  DURST,  the  son  of  Erp,  kmg  of  the  Picts, 
began  to  reign  A.D.  406,  according  to  Dr.  -fiiderson;  and 
after  fighting  one  hundred  battles,  died  A.D.  451,  Med  one 
hundred.  In  his  reiccn  the  ffospel  was  first  preached  to  the 
Victs  by  St.  Nicmian. 

SCOTLAND. 

ANGUSIAN,  oriENEANUS,  according  to  Buchanw,  die 
thirty-seventh  king  of  Scots,  succeeded  his  cousin  Romach, 
A.D.  351,  and  soon  after  obtained  a  victory  over  Necton  king 
of  the  Picts;  when  he  came  into  Camelon,  his  chief  city.  But 
in  a  subsequent  battle,  which  proved  stQI  more  obstinatey  botfl 
kings  and  many  of  then-  nobles  wfcre  slain,  A.D.  364, 
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FETHELMACHUS,  king  of  Scotland,  succeeded  Angusia- 
U8.  He  invaded  the  Picts,  and  harassed  their  country,  defeated 
xem  in  a  battle,  and  wounded  tlieir  king;  but  Hergustus,  the 
eztPictish  king,  corrupted  bis  musician,  who  used  to  play 
lim  asleep,  and  murderers  being  let  into  his  room,  they  assas- 
inated  him  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 

EUGENE  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  son  of  Fethelmachus,  auc- 
eeded  his  father.  In  his  reign  the  Roman  and  Pictish  forces 
rere  united  against  the  Scuts.     The  I'icts  were  commanded 

L their  king,  named  Hungus,  and  the  Romans  by  Maximus, 
0  murdered  Valentinian  III.,  and  afterwards  assumed  the 
iii[nre.  The  allies  defeated  Eugene  in  the  county  of  Oallo- 
ay;  but  Maximus  being  obliged  to  return  southward  on 
:count  of  an  insurrection,  the  Picts  were  in  their  turn  defeated 
f  the  Scots.  Next  year,  however,  Maximus  marched  against 
le  Scots,  who  being  now  reduced  to  extremity,  brought  into 
le  field  not  only  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  but  the 
omen  also.  In  this  engagement  the  Picts  would  have  been 
tteHy  defeated,  had  not  they  been  supported  by  the  Romans; 
It  Eugene  being  killed  with  the  greatest  part  of  hia  nobility, 
le  Scots  were  defeated. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

JAMBLICHUS,  a  native  of  Chalcis  in  Ccelosyria.  He  was 
le  disciple  of  Anatolius  and  Porphyry,  from  whom  he  learnt 
>e  mysteries  of  the  Plotinian  system  of  philosophy,  which  he 
loght  with  reputation,  though  he  clothed  it  in  obscure  terms, 
[e  died  about  the  year  333.  He  wrote— 1.  Th«  Life  of  Py- 
Uforas.  2.  An  Exhortation  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy. 
.  Three  Books  on  Mathematical  Learning.  4.  Commentary 
Q  Nicomachus's  Institutes  of  Arithmetic.  5.  A  Treatise  on 
le  Mysteries  of  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Assyrians ;  the 
e*t  editions  of  which  are  those  of  Aldus,  folio,  1407;  Gale,  in 
rreek  and  Latin,  folio,  1678,  Oxon;  and  Kuster,  Ameterdam, 
707,  4to. 

JAMBLICCS,  a  celebrated  Platonic  philosopher,  bom  at 
ipamea,  in  Syria,  and  nearly  contemporary  with  the  pre- 
eding;  Julian  wrote  several  letters  to  him,  and  it  is  said 
e  was  poisoned  under  the  reign  of  Valens.  From  the  cir- 
Limstances  of  his  ha^'i^g  been  of  the  same  name  and  country 
ith  the  preceding,  and  also  of  his  having  had,  like  him,  a  dis- 

le  named  Sopater,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  two 

losophers  have  been  confounded  together  by  many  writers, 
nd  that  the  productions  of  Jambtichua  of  Chalcis  have  hcca 
nproperly  attributed  to  Jamblicus  of  Apamea.   - 

ALYPIUS,  a  philosopher  of  Alexandria,  and  waa  contem- 
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porary  with  Jamblicus.  TUs  occasioned  some  confereii 
between  them^  but  no  animosity^  as  Jamblicus  wrote  his  life 
which  he  praised  his  virtue  and  steadiness  of  mind,  Aly{ 
died  very  old»  in  the  city  of  Alexandria.  In  his  stature  he } 
so  remarkably  diminutive  as  to  be  called  a  dwarf. 

iEDESlUS,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  was  a  preceptor  inj 
losophy  at  Cappadocia,  his  native  place.  He  was  of  the  sm 
of  Flotinus^  in  which  .was  taught  a  species  of  false  philosof 
compoimded  pf  mysticism  and  imposture.  His  immediate  ] 
decessors  were  Porphyry  and  Jamblichus.  He  either  faik 
or  pretended  that  he  had  supernatural  intercourse  with  ddvinit 
It  IS  related,  that,  in  one  of  these  communicatioha  by  difi 
some  god  delivered  to  him  an  oracle  in  hexameter  verse,  wk 
in  the  morning  he  found  written  upon  the  pahn  of  his  hli 
The  story  is  told,  and  the  Imes  are  ^reserved,  by  his  hiognf 
Eunapiusi  one  of  the  same  school,  and  as  great  a  fanabc 
himself. 

MAXIMUS  a  celebrated  Cynic  philosopher,  and  magk 
of  Ephesus.  He  instructed  the  emperor  Julian  in  ma^c;  a 
according  to  some  historians,  from  his  conversation  and  comm 
the  apostacy  of  Julian  originated;  as  he  not  only  visited  o 
but  even  submitted  his  writings  to  his  critical  inspect! 
Maximus,  however,  refused  to  live  in  the  court  of  Julian,  n 
far  from  beinff  displeased,  appointed  him  high  pontiff  in  lab 
an  office  whicn  he  discharged  with  great  moderation  and  \ 
tice.  When  Julian  went  into  the  east,  the  magician  pronu 
him  success,  and  even  said  that  his  conquests  would  be  m 
numerous  and  extensive  than  those  of  Alexander.  He  | 
suaded  his  imperial  pupil,  that,  according  to  the  doctrine 
Metempsychmb,  his  body  was  animated  by  the  soul  of  Alex 
der.  After  me  death  of  Julian,  Maximus  was  almost  sacrifii 
to  the  fury  of  the.  soldiers;  but  was  saved  by  his  friends,  t 
he  retired  to  Constantinople.  He  was  accused  of  mag 
practices,  before  the  emperor  Valens,  and  beheaded  at  Ephei 
A.D.  366.  He  wrote  some  philosophical  and  rhetorical  treatii 
some  of  which  were  dedicated  to  Julian.    They  are  all  losfe 

HYPATIA,  a  learned  and  beautiful  lady,  the  dauditei 
Theon,  a  celebrated  philosopher  and  mathematician,  ara  pr 
dent  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  was  bom  at  Alexandria  ab 
the  end  of  this  century.  Her  father,  encouraged  by  her  exi 
ordinary  genius,  had  her  not  only  educated  in  all  tne  ordin 
qualifications  of  her  sex,  but  instructed  in  the  most  ab^ 
sciences.  She  made  such  greatprogrcss  in  philosophy,  geomei 
astronomy,  and  the  mathematics,  that  sne  was  esteemed 
most  learned  person  of  her  time.  At  length  she  was  thoii^ 
worthy  to  succeed  her  father  in  that  distin^shed  and  inn! 
tant  employment,  the  government  of  the  school  of  Alexan^ 
and  to  teach  out  of  thatcliair  where  Ammonious,  Hiem^»  i 
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suny  other  great  men,  hiid  taught  before;  and  this  at  a  time 
ivhen  men  of  great  learning  abounded  at  Alexandria,  and  in 
■any  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  Her  fame  was  so  ex- 
aensrve,  and  her  wortli  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  she 
Bad  a  Very  i-rowded  auditory.  But  although  the  flower  of  all 
iie  youth  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  sat  at  the  feet  of  this 
raiy  beautiful  instructress,  greedily  receiving  learning  and  phi- 
oaophy  from  her  mouth,  and  many  of  them,  doubtless,  love 
nun  her  eyes  ;■  yet  we  are  not  sure  that  she  ever  listened  to  any 
NiBatatJons,  as  Suidas,  who  talks  of  her  marriage  with  Isio- 
lonu,  relates  that  she  died  a  maid,  fler  scholars  were  as  eml- 
lent  as  ihey  were  numerous ;  one  of  them  was  the  celebrated 
Synesiu^,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ptolemais.  This  antient  Chris- 
tiaii  ^atonist  every  where  bears  the  strongest  and  most  grateful 
tatimony  to  the  virtue  of  his  tutoress.  He  never  mentions  her 
without  the  most  profound  respect,  and  sometimes  in  terms  of 
a&ction  little  short  of  adoration.  But  it  was  not  Synesius  only, 
and  the  disciplesof  the  Alexandrian  school,  wboadmiredHypatia 
Sat  her  virtue  and  learning ;  never  was  woman  more  caressed  by 
die  public,  and  yet  never  woman  had  a  more  unspotted  charac- 
ter, or  more  tragical  end.  She  was  held  as  an  oracle  for  her 
ntdom,  which  made  her  consulted  by  the  magistrates  in  all  im- 
partant  cases ;  and  this  often  drew  her  among  the  greatest  con- 
course of  men,  without  the  least  censure  of  her  manners.  In  a 
word,  when  Nicephorus  intended  to  pass  the  highest  compliment 
on  the  princess  £udocia,  he  thought  he  could  not  do  it  better 
dun  by  caUing  her  another  Hypada.  But  while  Hypatia 
idgned  the  brightest  ornament  of  Alexandria,  a  kind  of  civil 
«ar  which  broke  out  between  Orestes  the  governor,  and  Cyril 
die  patriarch,  proved  fatal  to  the  lady.  In  415,  about  500  monks 
attacked  the  governor,  and  would  have  killed  hun,  had  he  not 
been  rescued  by  the  townsmen ;  but  the  respect  which  Orestes 
had  for  Hypatia  causing  her  to  be  traduced  among  the  mob, 
they  dragged  her  from  her  chair,  tore  her  to  pieces,  and  burned 
ber  limbs.  Cyril  has  been  suspected  of  fomenting  this  tragedy. 
Cave  endeavours  to  remove  the  imputation  of  such  a  horrid  ac- 
tioQ  from  the  patriarch;  and  lays  it  upon  the  Aleitandrian  mob, 
whombecalls  "a  very  triflinginconstant  people."  Butthough 
Cyril  should  neither  have  been  the  perpetrator,  nor  the  con- 
triver of  it,  yet  he  did  not  discountenance  it  as  he  ought;  for 
he  was  so  far  from  censuring  the  outrage,  that  he  received  the 
dead  body  of  Ammonius,  one  of  the  most  forward  in  that  riot, 
who  was  justly  punished  with  death,  and  even  made  a  panegyric 
upon  the  ruffian,  as  if  he  had  died  a  martyr  for  truth.  Hypatia 
published  commentaries  on  Apollonius's  Conies,  Diaphantus's 
Arithmetic,  and  other  works. 
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POETRY. 

DECIUS,  OR  DECIMUS,  MAGNUS  AUSONIUS,  oiieo.:^ 

the  best  poets  of  this  century,  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  phjn.- 
dan,  and  born  at  Bordeaux.  Great  care  was  taken  of  his  eiduca- 
tion,  either  because  his  genius  was  very  promising,  or  that  the 
scheme  of  his  nativity,  which  had  been  cast  by  his  grandfiidieri 
made  them  imagine  tnat  he  would  rise  to  great  honour.  He  made 
an  uncommon  progress  in  classical  learning,  and  at  the  age  otSO^ 
was  chosen  to  teach  grammar  at  Bordeaux ;  and  afterwards  mo- 
moted  to  be  professor  of  rhetoric  ;  in  which  office  he  acquired 
so  great  a  reputation,  that  he  was  sent  for  to  be  preceptor  to 
Gratian^  son  of  the  emperor  Y alentinian.  He  was  made  consul  bj 
means  of  his  pupil,  then  become  emperor,  A.D.  379 ;  after  having 
filled  other  considerable  posts ;  for  besides  the  dignity  ofquestof, 
to  which  he  had  been  nominated  by  Valentinian,  he  was  made 
prefect  of  the  Prsetorium  in  Italy  and  Gaul,  after  that  prince*i 
death.  His  compositions  have  been  long  admired.  The  thanks 
he  returned  the  emperor  Gratian  is  one  of  the  best  of  his  poems^ 
which  were  too  often  hurried  for  publication,  and  consequently 
not  perfect.  He  wrote  the  consular  fasti  of  Rome,  a  uselm 
performance,  now  lost.  His  style  is  obscure.  He  lived  to  a 
great  age.  The  emperor  Theodosius  had  a  great  esteem  toit 
him,  and  pressed  hun  to  publish  his  poems.  He  is  jsenerally 
supposed,  by  profession,  to  have  been  a  Christian.  The  best 
edition  of  his  poems  is  that  of  Amsterdam,  in  1671,  8vo. 

CLEMENS  AURELIUS  PRUDENTIUS,  a  famous 
Christian  poet,  under  Theodosius  the  Great,  bom  in  Spam,  S4& 
He  was  first  an  advocate,  afterwards  a  judge,  then  a  soldier, 
and  at  length  had  an  honourable  employment  at  court.  We 
have  a  great  number  of  his  poems,  which,  from  the  choice  of  his 
subjects,  may  be  termed  Cnristian  Poems ;  but  the  style  is  bar- 
barous, and  very  different  from  the  purity  of  the  Augustan  age. 
His  works  were  printed  by  Aldus,  at  Venice,  in  1506 ;  and  at 
Rome  in  1788, 4to. 

VICTORINUS,  a  Christian  writer,  who  composed  an  epic 
poem  on  the  death  of  the  seven  children  mentioned  in  the  Macca- 
bees, but  distinguished  himself  more  by  the  active  part  he  took 
in  his  writings  against  the  Arians. 

CLAUDIUS  CLAUDIANUS,  a  Latin  poet,  under  Theo- 
dosius,  Arcadius,  and  Honorius.  He  came  to  Rome,  A.D.  395^ 
when  he  was  about  30  years  old,  and  insinuated  himself  mto 
Stilicho's  favour ;  who  being  a  person  of  great  abilities  both  for 
state  and  military  affairs,  tliough  a  Goth  by  birth,  was  so  con- 
siderable a  person  under  Honorius  that  he  may  be  said  for  many 
years  to  have  governed  the  western  empire.  Stilicho  afterwards 
fell  into  disgrace  and  was  put  to  death ;  and  it  is  supposed 
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that  the  poet  was  involved  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  patron ;  but 
«\e  rose  afterwards  to  great  favour,  ami  obtained  several  honours 
^xith  civil   and  military.     The  princess  Serena   had  a  great 
esteem  for  Claudian,  and  recommended  him  to  a  lady  of  great 
I    *juality  and  fortune  in  Lybia,  whom  he  married.     There  arc  a 
1    few  little  poems  on  sacred  subjects,  which  Iiave  bepn  ascribed  by 
4    some  critics  to  Claudian,  whicn  have  made  him  to  he  thought  a 
'    Christian.  But  St.  Austin,  who  was  contemporary  with  him,  ex- 
pressly says  that  be  was  a  heathen  ;  Claudian's  style  is  thought 
by  critics  to  resemble  that  of  Virgil,  The  principal  of  his  works 
,irc  his  invectives  againstRufinus  and  Eutropius;  his  Consulates 
of  Honorius;  Gildonic  and  Getic  'Wars,  and  other  pieces  devo- 
ted to  the  praise  of  Stilicho;  his  court  cpitlialamiums,  and  epis- 
tles ;  and  his  Rape  of  Proserpine,  an  unfinished  poem,  the  com- 
mencement of  a  grand  epic  design.     There  are  besides  several 
short   pieces,  entitled  idylliums,  and  others  called  epigrams. 
Among  the  latter  none  is  more  remarkable  than  a  copy  of  verses 
on  a  sphere  of  Archimedes,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
L  curious  piece  of  astronomical  clock  work,  enclosed  in  a  glass 
r   case.     The  best  edition  of  his  poems  is  that  of  Gesner,  2  vols. 

8vo.  Leipsic,  1568. 
'        SANCTUS  SEVERUS,  a  Christian  rhetorician  and  poet, 
was  a  native  of  Aquitaine.     He  wrote  an  eclogue,  which  is  still 
extant,  where  in  a  dialogue  between  a  Pagan  and  a  Christian, 
he  treats  of  the  mortality  of  cattle. 

LATINUSDREPANIUSPACATUS,apoet,wasanative 
of  Aquitaine.  In  388  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  to  congratulate 
Theodosius  on  lib  victory  over  Maximus ;  for  which  he  was 
regarded  with  a  pro-consulship  in  Africa ;  and  in  393  with  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  the  imperial  lands.  His  poems  are 
lost  j  but  his  panegyric  on  Theodosius  was  printed  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1753, 4to. 

NUMATIANUS  RUTILIUS,  a  Latin  poet,  who  was  pre- 
fect of  Rome  about  A.D.  414.  He  wrote  a  description  of 
Gaul,  under  the  title  of  "  Itincrarium,"  which  was  discovered  in 
a  monastery  in  1494,  and  printed  in  1582.  It  is  also  in  the  "Cor- 
pus Poetarum." 

COMMODIANUS,  of  Gaza,  a  Christian  author,  who  wrote  a 
»ork  in  Latin  verse,  entitled  "  Institiitiones;"  the  moral  of  whicb 
is  excellent,  but  the  verse  extremely  heavy.  M.  Davies  pub- 
lished a  fine  edition  of  it  in  1711,  at  the  end  of  Minutius  Felix. 


LITERATURE. 

In  consequence  of  the  spread  and  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, literature  becomes  so  much  connected  with  religion  at 
ibis  perioil,  that  in  many  cases  they  cannot  be  separated.     It 
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win  therefore  be  necessary  for  the  present,  under  the  class  x>f 
literature,  to  place  many  persons  who  were  writers  principal^ 
on  religion ;  especially  when  the  writers  themselves  were  ntk 
divines. 

ASEy  a  celebrated  Jewish  rabbi,  was  bom  at  Sora,  in  Perria^ 
and  was  chosen  chief  of  the  famous  academy  in  thatphce,in  tint 
fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  which  dignity  he  retamed  durinf 
sixty  years,  that  is,  till  the  year  427,  in  which  he  ^ed.  Aae  was 
the  principal  compiler  of  tne  Babylonish  Talmud.  Dnrinff  Ids 
long  residence  at  Sora,  he  published  a  collection  of  his  decimon^ 
which  he  divided  into  four  parts ;  the  first  contained  the  rules 
and  maxims  of  the  Mischna,  with  the  doubts  and  solutions  vela* 
ting  to  them;  the  second  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  varions 
questions  of  their  doctors  and  the  sentiments  of  the  Thanain 
and  Gemarists ;  the  third  comprehended  the  decisions  and 
maxims  published  since  Judah  the  saint ;  and  at  last  recapitu* 
lated  the  texts  of  Scripture  relating  to  law-suits,  with  the  con- 
ments  of  their  learned  men.  This  was  the  first  division  of  the 
Babylonish  Talmud';  but  as  Ase  did  not  live  to  complete  it,  In 
disciples  altered  his  method,  and  made  several  additions,  wiiich 
are  thought  to  have  rendered  the  work  more  obscure. 

DID xMUS,  of  Alexandria,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  wiio 
though  he  is  said  to  have  lost  his  sight  at  five  years  of  age,  when 
he  had  scarcely  learned  to  read,  yet  applied  so  earnestly  to  stndyt 
that  he  attained  all  the  philosophic  arts  in  a  high  degree,  anl 
was  thought  worthy  to  fiU  the  chair  in  the  famous  divimty  sdiool 
at  Alexandria.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  oi  worica; 
but  all  we  have  now  remaining  are,  a  Latin  translation  of  a  book 
upon  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  works  of  St.  Jerome,  who  was  tfie 
translator;  short  strictures  on  the  Canonical  Epistles;  and* a 
book  against  the  Manichees. 

AGAPIUS,  a  Manichaean  writer,  mentioned  by  Photiiis,ifliO 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  middle  of  this  centory.  Beam 
say,  tnat  he  was  a  disciple  of  Manes  towards  the  close  of  the  tliicd 
century,  that  he  opposed  the  sentiments  of  Eunomios  conoem* 
ing  the  Trinity,  and  that  he  wrote  three  books  in  defence  of  tiie 
Manichaean  principles;  one  a  work  of  23  books;  another cwt* 
sbting  of  102  chapters,  inscribed  to  a  woman  of  the  same  see^ 
namM  Urania;  and  a  third,  entitled,  Heptalosus,  preserred  itt 
the  Anathemas  against  the  Manichees,  or  form  of  algiirllig 
Manichaeism,  by  labricius,  Cotelerius,  and  Tollius.  His  wmk, 
says  Photius,  was  so  absurd  and  impious,  that  it  could  oi^ 
shame  and  confound  those  who  followed  him  and  the  Mam- 
chsean  doctrines;  and  he  is  denominated  by  the  same  writer  a 
detestable  and  impious  man,  and  distinguished  as  one  of  die 
twelve  disciples  of  Manes. 

ST.  EPHREM,  an  ancient  Christian  writer  in  this  emh 
tiury,  deacon  of  Edessa,  was  bom  atNisibe,  in  Syrii^  huiiteBUM 
Syrus.    He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  St.  Basil,  and  St«  Gfe* 
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gory  of  Nice,  and  other  great  men.  He  wrote  against  the  opi- 
nions of  Ssbellius,  Arius,  Apollinariiis,  the  Mamchees,  &c.  and 
acquired  such  reputation  by  his  virtue  and  his  works,  that  lie 
was  called  the  doctor  and  the  prophet  of  tlie  Syrians.  He  died 
in  378.  Tlie  best  editions  of  liis  works  are,  that  of  Oxford,  in 
1708,  in  foUo  ;  and  that  of  Rome,  from  1732  to  17^6,  in  Syriac, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  G  vols,  folio. 

ALEXANDER  of  LycopoUa,  a  city  of  Thebiis  in  Egypt, 
k  chiefly  known  as  a  writer  against  the  sect  of  the  Manichees. 
It  ia  uncertain  whether  lie  was  a  pagan  or  a  Chriiitian.  The 
account  of  TiUemont  may  deserve  attention;  he  says,  that  "by 
Id*  book  he  appears  to  have  been  a  pagan  philosopher,  who 
observing  that  aome  of  his  fellow  disciples  embraced  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Manichees,  wrote  this  piece  to  confute  it  by  natu- 
n]  and  philosophical  reasons.  He  speaks  with  some  respect 
at  Jesu»  Christ,  and  prefers  his  doctrine  to  that  of  Mani ;  but 
k  may  be  perceived  by  those  very  places,  that  he  is  by  no  means 
a  Christian."  The  work  entitled  a  Refutation  of  the  Opinions 
of  Slanicheus,  was  published  at  Paris,  in  1472,  folio. 

LUCIUS  CCELIUS  FIRMIANUS  LACTANTIUS,  a 
celebrated  author.  According  to  Baronius,  he  was  an  African ; 
but  others  say,  he  was  bom  at  Fenno,  inAncona,  whence  Fir- 
manus.  He  studied  rhetoric  under  Amobius;  he  was  after- 
wards a  professor  of  that  science  in  A&ica  and  Nicomedia, 
»here  he  was  so  admired,  that  the  emperor  Con^tantine 
ippointed  him  preceptor  to  his  son  Crispus  Csesar.  Lactan- 
tius  was  so  far  from  seeking  the  pleasures  and  riches  of  the 
court,  that  he  lived  there  in  poverty.  His  works  are  written 
b  elegant  Latin.  The  principal  are  De  Ira  Divina.  De  Operi- 
biu  Dei,  in  which  he  treats  of  creation  and  providence.  Di- 
Tine  Institutions,  in  seven  books.  This  is  his  principal  work; 
he  there  proves  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  refutes  all  the 
objections  that  had  been  raised  against  it ;  and  he  solidly  and 
with  great  strength,  attacks  the  illusions  cif  paganism.  His 
ityle  is  pure,  clear,  and  natural,  and  his  expressions  noble 
ind  elegant,  on  which  account  he  has  been  called  the  Cicero  of 
ibe  Christians.  There  is  also  attributed  to  him  a  treatise  De 
Morte  Persecutorum,  but  several  of  the  learned  doubt  its  being 
written  by  Lactantius.  The  most  copious  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  of  Rome,  in  1478,  foUo,  and  of  Paris,  174S,  S  vols.  8vo. 

ARISTj^NETUS,  an  ancient  author,  supposed  to  have 
fived  at  this  period,  to  whom  are  ascribed  certain  Greek  epis- 
tles upon  the  subject  of  love  and  gallantry.  Some  have  indeed 
imagined,  that  the  name  is  fictitious;  and  that,  as  the  letters 
appear  to  be  only  a  compilation  of  passages  from  different  wri- 
ters, such  as  Plato,  Lucian,  Fhilostratus,  and  others,  they 
are  the  work  of  some  sophist,  who  meant  to  show  the  use  that 
might  be  made  of  such  writers ;  but  thb  is  aQ  an  ui^ertainty. 
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A  verj^vneat  and  elegant  edition  of  these  epistles  was  published 
by  CorneUus  de  Pauvre  at  Utrecht,  1736,  in  l2mo.,  to  whidh 
are  prefixed  the  prefaces,  and  which  are  accompanied  by  the 
notes  of  former  editors,  as  well  as  his  own. 

APOLLINARIUS,  the  elder,  a  grammarian  and  divine, 
was  a  native  of  Alexandria.  Leaving  his  country,  he  became 
a  grammatical  preceptor  at  Bery tus,  and  afterwards  a  presbyter 
at  Laodicea,  in  Syria.  His  fondness  for  classical  studies  he 
communicated  to  his  son,  and  they  formed  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Epiphanius,  a  learned  pagan  sophist.  This  gave 
great  offence  to  their  Christian  brethren,  and  brought  upon 
them  the  ecclesiastical  censure  of  Theodotus,  the  oishop  of 
Laodicea;  they  were  afterwards,  by  George,  successor  of  Theo- 
dotus, expelled  from  the  communion  of  the  church,  on  the 
same  pretence,  but  in  reality  for  opposing  the  tenets  of  the 
bishop.  Under  the  rei^  of  Julian,  when  the  Christians  were 
prohibited  the  use  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  clashes  in  their 
schools,  in  order  that  the  study  of  the  Greek  langus^e  might 
be  neglected  by  the  Christians,  Apollonarius  the  elder  drew 
up  a  grammar  in  a  Christian  form,  and  wrote  many  books  m 
imitation  of  the  ancients.  He  translated  the  books  of  Motes 
into  Greek  heroic  verse,  and  wrote  in  the  same  manner  the 
whole  history  of  the  Hebrews,  down  to  the  time  of  Saul.  This 
whole  work  he  divided,  in  imitation  of  Homer,  into  twentjf- 
four  parts,  prefixing  to  the  books,  in  series,  the  letters  of  me 
alphabet  The  remaining  historical  books  of  the  Old  TestSp 
ment  he  exhibited  partly  in  hexameters,  and  partly  in  a  drama- 
tic or  lyric  form,  imitating  the  tragedies  of  EuripideSi  the  come- 
dies of  Menander,  and  the  odes  of  Pindar. 

RUFINUS,  a  celebrated  Italian,  bom  about  the  middle  of 
this  century  at  Concordia.  He  applied  himself  to  the  beDes 
lettres,  and  studied  eloquence  at  Aquileia.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  theology.  St.  Jerome  happening  to  pass  through  Aqui- 
leia, Rufinus  formed  an  intimate  nriendship  with  him,  but  was 
soon  deprived  of  his  company,  as  he  continued  his  travels  in 
Germany,  and  then  set  out  for  the  east.  Rufinus  resolved  to 
follow  him,  embarked  for  Egypt ;  and,  having  visited  the  her- 
mits in  the  deserts,  repaired  to  Alexandria  to  hear  the  renowned 
Didymus.  Here  he  saw  Melania,  famed  for  her  virtue  and 
charity.  The  sanctity  of  his  manners  soon  obtained  her  conft- 
dence,  which  continued  thirty  years,  during  their  residence  id 
the  cast.  The  Arians,  who  ruled  in  the  reign  of  Valens,  pee* 
secuted  Rufinus;  threw  him  into  a  dungeon,  loaded  him  iriff 
chains,  and,  after  almost  starving  him  to  death,  banished  him  to 
the  deserts  of  Palestine.  From  this  exile  he  was  relieved  bj 
St.  Melania,  who  employed  her  wealth  in  ransoming  those  ooii- 
fessors  who  had  been  imprisoned  or  banished.    He  went  next 

to  Jerusalem,  highly  commended  by  St.  Jerome ;  and  hanqg 
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Iraifc  8  monastery  on  Mount  Olivet,  he  there  assembled  a  great 
■umber  of  hermits,  whom  he  animated  to  virtue  by  his  exhor- 
tations. He  converted  many  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  per- 
suaded above  400  hermits  who  had  joined  in  the  schism  of 
Antioch  to  return  to  the  church.  He  also  prevailed  on  many 
Macedonians  and  Arians  to  renounce  their  errors.  But  his 
attachment  to  the  opinions  of  Origen  set  him  at  variance  with 
St.  Jerome,  who  not  only  retracted  all  the  praises  he  had  lavished 
upon  him,  but  loaded  him  with  reproaches.  Theophilus,,  their 
mutual  friend,  settled  their  differences,  for  a  short  tune.  Rufi- 
mis,  having  published  a  translation  of  the  principles  of  Origen« 
at  Rome,  was  summoned  to  appear  before  pope  Anastasius. 
But  he  sent  an  apology  for  not  appearing,  with  a  vindication  of 
1b8  work,  in  which  he  attemptea  to  prove  that  certain  errors, 
of  which  Origen  had  been  accused,  were  consistent  with  the 
dpinions  of  the  orthodox.  St.  Jerome  attacked  Rufinus's 
tfanslation.  Rufinus  composed  an  elegant  reply,  in  which  he 
said  that  being  only  the  translator  of  Origen,  he  was  not  bound 
to  sanction  his  errors.  In  407,  he  returned  to  Rome ;  but  in 
408,  that  city  being  threatened  by  Alaric,  he  retired  to  Sicily, 
where  he  died  in  410.  His  works  are,  A  translation  of  Jo« 
$e:pbus,  A  translation  of  several  works  of  Origen.  A  Latin 
version  of  ten  Discourses  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  eiffht 
of  Basil.  A  translation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eu- 
tebius,  which  engaged  him  near  ten  years,  and  to  which  he 
was  excited  by  Chromatius  of  Aquileia.  He  made  many  addi- 
tions to  the  work,  and  continued  the  history  from  the  20th 
year  of  Constantine,  to  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great. 
A  Vindication  of  Origen.  Two  Apologies,  addressed  to 
St.  Jerome.  Commentaries  on  the  Prophets  Hosea,  Joel,  and 
Amos.  Lives  of  the  Hermits.  An  Explanation  of  the  Creed. 
His  works  were  printed  at  Paris,  in  1580,  folio. 

AMBROSIU^  AURELIUS  THEODOSIUS  MACRO- 
BIUS,  an  ancient  Latin  writer.  His  country  and  religion  are 
imcertain.  Erasmus,  in  his  Ciceronianus,  seems  to  think  he 
was  a  Greek ;  and  he  himself  tells  us,  in  the  preface  to  his  Sa- 
turnalia, that  he  was  not  a  Roman,  but  laboured  under  the 
inconvenience  of  writing  in  a  language  which  was  not  natural 
to  him.  Barthius  reckons  him  a  Christian;  but  Spanheim  and 
Fabricius  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  pagan.  It  is  however 
certain,  that  he  was  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  and  one  of  the 
diamberlains  to  Theodosius.  He  wrote  a  commentary  upon 
Cicero's  Somnium  Scipionis,  and  seven  books  of  Saturnalia, 
which  treat  of  various  subjects,  and  are  an  agreeable  mixture 
of  criticism  and  antiquity.  He  made  great  use  of  other  people's 
works,  borrowing  not  only  their  materials,  but  even  their  lan- 
guage, for  which  he  makes  an  apology,  at  the  entrance  of  hb 
work,     "  I  shall  here,"  says  he,  "  unitate  the  bees,  who  suck 
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the  best  juices  from  all  sorts  of  flowers^  and  aftenrards  woik 
them  up  mto  various  forms  and  orders,  with  some  mixtme  of 
their  own  proper  spirit.'*  The  Somnium  Scipionis  and  Satur- 
nalia have  been  often  printed;  to  wliich  has  been  added^  in  the 
later  editions,  a  piece  entitled,  De  Differentiis  et  SodeialifaiiB 
Ghraeci  Verbi.  Ihe  best  editions  are  the  Variorum;  thatfif  ' 
Gronovius ;  and  that  of  Leipsic,  in  1777. 

THECLA,  a  noble  and  learned  lady  of  Alexandria,  m 
E^gypt)  who  transcribed  the  whole  of  the  J3ible  into  the  GieA 
language,  from  the  original  Septuagint  copy,  then  preaerved  m 
the  Alexandrian  Ubrary ;  and  this  ancient  copy  is  still  preaemedy 
and  constitutes  the  celebrated  Alexandrine  Manuacripl^  iO 
often  appealed  to  by  commentators.  It  was  presented  to  kiqg 
Charles  I.  by  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  patriarch  of  O>n8tantiiiopk^ 
in  1628. 

AMMONIUS  the  grammarian.  His  Lexicon  of  QitA 
synonymes,  was  printed  at  Venice,  in  1407.  It  is  also  hi  Ste* 
phen's  Thesaurus  and  Scapula's  Lexicon. 

XENOPHON,  the  yoimger,  a  Ghreek  writer,  so  called  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  historian,  was  bom  at  Ephesus,  aboii 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  He  is  only  known  by  hia  Ephe* 
siaca,  a  Greek  romance ;  in  five  books,  which  is  esteemed^  mai 
contains  the  amours  or  adventures  of  Abracomes  and  Aiithiit 
This  romance  was  printed  by  Cocceius,  at  London,  in  OmA 
and  Latin,  in  1726,  in  4to. 

VALERIUS  HARPOCRATION,  an  emment  rhetoiiditt 
of  Alexandria,  has  left  us  an  excellent  ^'  Lexicon  upon  the  ten 
orators  of  Greece."  Harpocration  speaks  in  this  work,  widi 
much  seeming  exactness,  of  magistrates,  pleadinas  at  the  bar^ 
places  in  Attica,  names  of  men  who  had  the  chief  manag»> 
ment  of  affairs  in  the  republic,  and  of  every  thing,  in  ahor^ 
which  has  been  said  to  the  glory  of  this  people  by  their  ocatofs* 
His  Lexicon  was  printed  by  Aldus  at  Venice,  in  1608^  fdio. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Gronovius,  Leyden,  1696,  4to« 

LIBANIUS,  a  famous  Greek  rhetorician  and  sophkty  bom  i 
at  Antioch.  He  had  a  great  share  in  the  firiendship  of  JaliM^  j 
the  emperor,  who  offered  him  the  dignity  of  Preefectus  Prsto*  } 
rio ;  but  Libanius  refused  it,  thinking  the  name  of  nnpMil,  i 
or  professor  of  eloquence,  much  more  honourable.  Thefe  aie  i 
still  extant  several  of  his  letters  and  Greek  orationa,  bj  wUA  | 
he  acquired  great  reputation ;  but  his  style  is  somewhat  alBrtwl  \ 
and  obscure.  He  was  a  pagan.  Basil  and  Chrysoatooi  wem  | 
his  disciples  about  A.D.  360.  His  letters  were  piAlUhad  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1738 ;  his  orations  at  Venice,  in  17d& 

JULIUS  QBSEQUENS,  sc  Latm  writer,  sunpoted  tohava 
lived  before  Honorius*s  reign.  He  made  a  coUectMNi  of  tta 
prodigies  which  Livy  related  in  his  history.  Lrcosthenaa 
endeavoured  to  supply  what  was  wanting  in  the        mil*    Hit 
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fam  edKtioiis  aie  that  of  Heame,  1T03,  and  that  of  Leyda^^ 

JULRTS  FIRMICUS  MATERNUS,  a  fionous  writer,  who 
oompoted  in  Latin,  about  A.D.  S45,  an  exceOent  book  in 
d«ioe  of  Christiani^,  entitled,  De  Eirore  Profknarum  Rdi- 
mnnB,  wfaieh  is  pnnted  witib  the  notes  of  John  Woover* 
Tkeve  are  also  attributed  to  him  eisrht  bodks  of  astrononqry 
pRnted  by  Aldus  Maniitius  in  1501 ;  but  tins  work  is  by  sonMi 
siqppoeed  to  have  been  written  by  another  JuHus  Firmicus,  who 
Bved  at  die  same  time. 

iELIUS  DON  ATUS,  a  fiunous  giammarian,  who  lived  at 

about  A.D.  S54w    He  was  one  of  St.  Jerome's  masters; 

composed  commentaries  on  Terence  and  Virgil  which  are 


PROBA  FALCONIA  ANICIA  or  VALERIA,  wife  of 
Probus,  who  was  a  Roman  consul  in  971,  with  the 
Gratiaiu  She  rendered  herself  illustrious  by  her  un- 
derstanding, and  her  piety.  St.  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  and 
have  praised  her  in  the  hi^est  manner.  She  com- 
a  life  of  our  Saviour,  by  putting  togedier  divers  lines  and 
of  Virgil,  with  which  she  formed  what  the  Latins 
a  Centos,  a  sort  of  composition  with  more  concdt  than 
k  attsched  to  it  Printed  at  Venice  in  14/7S,  and  again  by 
Wofios  m  1734,  4io. 

HORAPOLLO,  or  HORUS  APOLLO,  a  grammarian  of 
Fttapfais  in  Egypt,  according  to  Suidas,  who  first  taught  at 
Alexandria,  and  then  at  Constantinople  under  Theodosius. 
Iliere  are  extant  under  his  name,  two  books  on  the  hierogly- 
fines  of  the  Egyptians,  which  Aldus  first  published  in  Greek 
1505,  in  folio;  and  they  have  often  been  published  since,  with 
a  Latin  version  and  notes.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  the 
grammarian  of  Alexandria  was  the  author  of  these  books;  they 
bring  rather  thought  to  belong  to  another  HorapoUo  of  more 
iDdent  date. 

BIARCELLUS  NONIUS,  a  grammarian  and  peripatetic 
vUoeopher,  bom  at  Trivoli,  who  wrote  a  treatise,  entitled  De 
Phiprietate  Sermonum.    This  author  is  valuable  for  giving  frag- 
ts  of  ancient  authors  no  where  else  to  be  found.     His  trea- 
was  printed  at  Paris  in  1614,  with  notes. 
THEMISTIUS,  an  ancient  Greek  orator  and  philosopher, 
t  native  of  Paphlagonia.     He  had  great  interest  and  favour 
with  the  emperors  in  his  time,  and,  though  a  heathen,  was  of  a 
very  toleratmg  spirit.     He  taught  for  many  years  at  Constan- 
tinoj^,  of  which  city  he  was  made  prefect  by  Julian  and  Theo^ 
deMs;  and  lived  to  be  very  old.    More  than  thirty  of  his  ora- 
tiaos  are  still  extant,  besides  commentaries  on  several  parts  of 
Aiistotle's  works. 
SYMMACHUS,  a  senator  and  (Nrator  of  Rmie,  who  was 
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conaul  A.D.  391 .  He  wrote  Ten  Books  of  Epistles,  aganvt  Ae 
Christian  Religion ;  which  are  extant,  and  nave  been  iefiited 
by  Ambrose,  Sishop  of  Milan,  and  Prudentnis,  thei  Qumdui 
poet.  He  was  banished  from  Rome  by  Valentiniaii,  hat 
recalled  and  received  into  favour  by  Theodosius.  Ammiinnis 
Marcellinus  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of  oreat  learning:  and 
uKNlesty.  Scioppius,  Parens,  and  other  learned  iiieii,rli«fe 
written  notes  upon  his  epistles.  The  epistles  were  prnkad  M 
Leyden,  in  1653,  l2mo.  c- 

HIMERIUS,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  flourished  n  die 
year  363.    He  was  a  native  of  Prusias  in  Bithynia,  and 
master  of  a  school  of  rhetoric  at  Athens.    His  d 
were  published  at  Gottingen,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  1790|  Sml. 

CHARITON,  the  author  of  a  romance  in  Ghreek,:oiiliiM 
the  Loves  of  Chaereas  and  Callirhoe,  printed  i^  Amsterdani  by 
Reiske,  in  2  vols.  4to.  1750.  It  was  translated. into  Enj^diJn 
1763,  2  vols.  12mo.  Chariton  was  a  native  of  Cypni8» 
rished  about  A.D.  380. 

SERVIUS  MAURUS  HONORATUS,  a  celehraled  ^ 
marian  and  critic ;  now  chiefly  known  by  hia^^  CommentaXMB^  on 
Virgil. 

POMPEIUS  FESTUS,  a  celebrated  grammarian, 
abridged  a  work  of  Valerius  Flaccus  *'  De  Significatione.  Veribf^ 
rum."  His  abridgment  was  again  reduced  by  Paul  the  Deaooiif 
of  which  an  edition  was  published  in  1470;  and  more  com- 
pletely afterwards,  particularly  in  the  Delphin  Classical,  m 
1681,  4to.  Festus  took  such  Uberties  in  addinffand  dimii^al^ 
ing,  as  were  not  favourable  to  the  reputation  of  flaccus*  Sea* 
liger  says  that  Festus  is  an  author  of  great  use  to  thoae  friio 
would  attain  the  Latin  tongue  with  accuracy. 

THEON,  an  ancient  Greek  Sophist,  who  wrote  a  Treatise 
on  Oratory,  entitled  Progymnasmata.  It  is  still  extaid;,  aod  it 
written  with  elegance.  It  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  17196;  witfa. 
a  Latin  translation. 

HERMOGENIANUS,  an  eminent  jurist,  who  puUiahedan 
"  Abridgment  of  Law,"  which  is  highly  spoken  of  by  wxiteraettr 
the  Roman  Law. 

FL AVIUS  REN ATUS  VEGETIUS.  He  wrote  «  Bfilta^ 
Institutions"  which  were  printed  at  Paris  176S,  Iftno*  wdf* 
treatise  on  the  Veterinary  art,  which  is  in  the  Rei  Rwlte 
Scriptores,  Leipsic,  2  vols.  4to. 

HILLEL,  the  nasi,  or  prince,  a  learned  Jew,  the  grandMi 
of  Judas  Hakkadosh,  or  the  Saint,  the  author  of  the  Mighwi, 
lived  in  this  century.  He  composed  a  cycle;  and  was  .oaa  of 
the  principal  doctors  of  the  Gemara.  The  greateat  ntOKlMr 
of  the  Jewish  writers  attribute  to  him  the  correct  editi<Ni  «f 
the  Hebrew  text  which  bears  the  name  of  Hi  ThevfrlMM 

been  several  other  Je.wish  writers  of  the  ip. .  .*•;  r. 

ACHMET,  an  Arabian  author,  wrote  a  dook  ''Chi  tbe  In- 
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terpretation  of  Dreams,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Indians, 
Peraiaiis^  and  Egyptians."  The  original  is  lost,  but  it  has  been 
preterved  by  curiosity,  or  superstitious  credulity,  in  Greek  aiid 
Latin.  It  was  publidied,  togetherwith  *^  Artemidorus  on  DreaniB 
and  Chiromancy,'*  by  M.  Kigaud,  at  Paris,  in  1603,  4to. 

JOHN  CASSIAN,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  class  of 
monks,  was  most  probably  bom  in  Scythia,  though  others  say 
that  he  was  a  native  of  France,  and  others  of  Afnca.    He  was 
brought  up  in  the  monastery  of  Bethlehem,  where  he  formed  an 
fatimacy  with  a  monk  named  Grermanus ;  and  from  whence  tliey 
went  t<^ther  into  Palestine  and  Egypt,  and  passed  seven  years 
with  the  solitaries  of  Thebais.     The  theological  disputes,  that 
pievailed  even  in  these  deserts,  occasioned  their  withdrawing  to 
IDoBstantinople,  where  Cassian  was  ordained  deacon  by  St. 
Ghryaostom.     Upon  the  expulsion  of  this  prelate  from  his  see, 
he  was  deputed,  together  with  Germanus,  in  403,  to  lay  the 
eowplaints  of  the  church  before  pope  Innocent  I.  by  whom  he 
was  ordained  priest.    When  Rome  was  taken  by  Alaric,  he 
removed  to  Provence,  and  in  410  fixed  at  Marseilles.     Here  he 
founded  two  monasteries,  one  for  each  sex,  and  inculcated  in 
Gaul,  both  by  his  discourse  and  writings,  the  opinions  of  the 
Semipelagians  on  the  doctrine  of  grace,  together  with  the  rules 
of  discipline  which  were  observed  among  the  Syrian  and  Egyp^ 
tian  monks;  and  here  he  is  supposed  to  have  cUed,  between  the 
years  430  and  433.     His  works,  some  of  which  detailed  the 
mode  of  living  among  the  Egyptian  monks,  and  the  discourses 
of  their  most  famous  abbots,  were  published  in  folio  at  Frank- 
fort, in   1722,  with  a  large  commentary  by  Alardus  Gazseus; 
Cassian  has  been  regarded  as  a  saint  by  several  popes ;  and 
though  be  was  never  canonized  by  the  church,  his  memory  has 
been  so  much  revered  in  Provence,  that  a  day  was  observed  as 
his  festival;  and  his  works  were  held  in  very  high  estimation  by 
the  devotees  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

HESYCHIUS  of  Alexandria,  a  lexicographer,  and  some 
have  supposed  him  the  same  person  as  the  patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem of  that  name.  From  the  insertion  of  Scriptural  words  in 
his  Dictionary,  it  is  concluded  that  he  was  a  Christian,  unless 
those  might  have  been  added  by  another  hand.  The  work  of 
Hesychius,  which  has  come  down  to  our  times,  is  a  Greek  lexi^ 
con  or  vocabulary,  accounted,  by  several  critics  of  note,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  treasures  of  the  Greek  language.  It  has 
been  elucidated  by  the  learned  notes  of  Daniel  Heinsius  and 
others.  The  best  editions  £ure  those  of  SchreveUus,  quarto^ 
1668,  and  of  Alberti,  Ley  den,  two  volumes,  folio,  1746. 

OLYMPIODORUS,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Egypt, 
bom  in  Thebes,  who  flourished  under  Theodosius  II.,  and  wrote 
a  history  of  the  eastern  empire,  in  Greek,  in  twenty-two  books, 
from  th^  seventh,  consulship  of  Honorius^  and  i^econd.of  Thfid** 
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dofliiM,  t6  the  aecetsion  of  Yalentiniaii  I.    He  wte^  A$, 
8.  A  Ubtory  of  an  embassy  to  some  of  die  barberaas 
tkeNoitb:  S.  Coinmentaries  on  the  ikfelsert  of  Anlt^ 
iilied  by  Aldus,  in  1050,  foL:  and  4.  AUfe  of  Plate. 
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JULIUS  L,  pope       Ba      ,  sneoeeded  Mairk^  A^D^  JW, 
He  was  a  man  of  gi    t  and  piety*    Some  of  fab  kttn 

are  extant.    He      it  lef^SL      m#  the  council  of  Sardk^ 
ported  the  cai     !  ot  A  is.    He  died  in  SBSt. 

LIBERIUo,  pope,  p      a  n;     ire  of  IUmm,  and- 
Julius  I.  in  362.    He  i      c<  by  the  euipeimr 

tius  to  the  condemnation  ot  At  lasius.  libefitti  Hwdili 
stormy  times  of  the  church;  and  by  turns  this  infidBfak  hM(ii<f 
the  church  avowed  himself  a  befiever  in  very  cMposite  dodllMi  ^ 
respecting  the  Trinity,  the  person  of  Christ,  ftc.  He  dieAIn ' 
the  month  of  September,  dm,  and  notwithstanding  his  AdtaHi 
cyf  opinions,  he  is  honoured  both  by  the  Latm  mak  Owsak 
churches  as  a  saint.  Among  the  pieces  which  haere-  hm^ 
ascribed  to  Liberius,  and  have  r  ed  our  times,  wte  **  A  Dia- 
logue with  the  emperor  Constant      "  and  twehe  **  htAimnJ* 

FELIX  II.,  pope,  though  by  w     s  writers  denomiiiclsd  as#- 
pope,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  archdeacon  of  that  dnMh 
wiien  pope  Liberius  was  banished  by  the  emperor  CoMtanliHi 
in  the  vear  355.    At  this  tune  the  emperor  send  the  AriHl|Mlgr 
were  determined  to  place  in  the    loman  see  a  person 
fiivourable  to  the  measures  which  they  had  adopted 
Athanasius  than  Liberius,  who  had  refiised  to  sign  fail 
nation;  they  fixed  upon  FeUx  for    hat  utaAouL    This 
much  discontent,  iduch  kindled     ito  insurveclioii;  tad  dib    I 
emneror  recalled  Liberius  on  the  com  iition  that  healiMUMril^^ 
witii  FeUx  preside  over  the  see.    I'he  people  man  sCSIdHf- 
nant,  and  joined  in  general  accL       ion.    **Thm%  is  iMl  «ii 
Ood,  one  Christ,  one  bishop ;"  ana  as  soon  as  Liboiiuji 
Ihey  drove  FeUx  out  of  the  city  with  everymark  of  > 
Upon  being  expelled  from  the  city,  owludillier^ 
aequel  consented,  he  withdrew  to     miall  OMato, 
mi  die  road  to  Porto,  and  there       at  Ae  remsdWhr^f  i 
in  retirement.  HediedinS65.    Manyoenluxies 
it  was  a  subject  of  warm  and  even  fierce  contebikM^ 
was  to  be  considered  ^  a  pope  or  not;  ^'^  ^  4SM^  iMMl 
determined  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.,  t  ^' 

idiottld  be  solemnly  tried,  when,  widi  u 
■uraele,  it  was  agreed  that  his  ti      v 

DAMASUS  1.,  pope,  was  a 
*a  ^ontiftcalcliairlaMS.    !      i  »i 
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CoUett  Ursin,  but  vas  acknowledged  by  tlie  biehops  of  Italy, 
and  the  council  of  AquiWia  condemned  Ursin  to  baJiuilimeiiL 
Damosus  opposed  the  Arians,  and  died  in  SS4,  aged  eighty. 
Several  writings,  in  prose  and  verse,  attributed  to  this  pope, 
were  printed  at  Rome  in  1639,  and  atPariE  in  1G73. 

SiRIClUS,  pope  of  Rome,  who  succeeded  pope  Damaaus  I. 
A.D.  384,  to  the  exclusion  of  Ursin.  or  Ursicinus.  His  epititles 
are  preserved  in  Constant's  collection.  He  died  A.  D,  398, 
leaving  a  respectable  character,  which  once  giire  bim  a  place 
smong  the  samts  of  the  papal  see,  but  his  name  was  rejected 
when  Baronius  revised  the  Roman  martyrology, 

ANASTASIUS,  pope,  a  Roman,  succeeded  Siricius  in  the 
Ree  of  Rome,  in  the  year  398.  He  appears  to  posterity  under 
no  other  character  than  that  of  a  zealous  defender  uf  the  Ca- 
tholic faith.  Origen,  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
church,  whose  workij  bad  been  read  and  axlmired  for  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  fifW  years,  was  by  this  bigoted  pontifT 
declared  an  heretic;  all  Catholic  Christians  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  see  of  Rome,  were  prohibited  reading  his  writings. 
Or  keeping  tliem  in  their  possession ;  and  Rufiinus,  a  presbyter 
of  Aquileia,  who  had  translated  his  "  Pcriarchon,"  or  book  of 
Piinciples,  was  cut  off  from  the  communion.  To  this  violent 
act  of  intolerance  the  hisliop  of  Rome  was  instigated  by  Jerome, 
who  had  himself  translated  many  of  Origcn's  writings;  and  by 
Marcclla,  a  bigoted  woman,  whose  courage,  in  opposing  the 
new  doctrines  which  were  countenanced  or  connived  at  by  the 
der^  of  Rome,  is  by  that  father  highly  extolled.  This  pontitf 
died  in  the  year  402.  His  epistle  to  John,  Bishop  of  Jcru- 
Mlem,  who  had  written  to  him  in  behalf  of  RulHnus,  is  extant, 
together  with  Ruffinus's  apology  in  Constant. 

INNOCENT  i.,  was  bom  in  Albany,  and  elected  pope  A.D. 
¥&.  He  condemned  the  Novatians  and  Pelagians.  Thia 
pontifi'  was  punished  for  liis  tyranny,  by  the  irruption  of  the 
Goths  under  Alaric  into  Italy,  who  advanced  to  Rome,  and 
kid  close  siege  to  that  city  about  the  end  of  the  year  4()8. 
The  place  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity  by  famine 
<nd  pestilence.     Alaric  consented  to  raise  the  siege,  upon  the 

Eyment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  accompanied  with  a  stlpu- 
ed  quantity  of  rich  commodities,  and  the  engagement  of  the 
Romans  to  mediate  a  peace  between  him  and  Honorius,  who 
ifaen  resided  at  Ravenna,  but  the  negociation  failing,  Aiacic 
nade  himself  master  of  liome,  which  his  barbarous  troops 
phmdcred,  and  committed  massacre,  rape,  and  every  species  of 
nolence.  The  pope  died  at  liavcnna  in  417.  Some  of  his 
ejtistles  are  extant. 

ZOSIMUS,  pope,  a  native  of  Greece,  waa  elevated  to  the 
pontiiical  throne  in  Marcli^l?,  as  successor  to  Innocent  I.;  at 
tile  time  when  the  Pelagian  lieresy  prevailed.    Ccelestiiu,  tiia 
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chief  disciple  of  Pelagius,  presented  bis  confetnon  of  fittth  to 
this  pope,  who  approved  it,  and  admitted  him  to  his  coBunOr 
nion.  That  of  Felagius  was  likewise  approved.  The  A>ftjci» 
bishops,  however,  who  were  hostile  to  the  Pelagian  doefcrine^ 
mterested  the  emperor  Honorius  in  their  favour,  and  obtiiiMd 
from  the  pope  an  anathema  of  the  doctrine  of  Pelagias  and 
Ckelestius,  with  a  sentence  of  excommunication  if  they  refinsd 
to  abjure  their  tenets.  A  council  was  assembled,  in  wludi 
other  bishops,  who  concurred  ui  the  Pelagian  creed,  were  Sor 
graded  from  tibeir  episcopal  di^ty.  The  fluctuatioDB  aadiiir 
consistencies  of  Zosimus's  conduct,  depreciated  the  chaxaetar 
of  the  pope,  and  ftimished  reason  for  questioning  his  infiJGIn- 
lity.  Other  uistances  occurred,  in  which  he  was  hardly  aUt 
to  maintain  his  authority.  This  pope  died  in  December  41^ 
leaving  the  character  of  an  able  man  of  business,  but  hastyf 
tenacious,  and  imperious.  His  thirteen  epistles,  thaifc  an^fs,* 
tant,  are  written  with  spirit  and  elegance.  He  was  canovdiedp 
as  Bower  says,  by  a  mistake  of  cardinal  Baronius,  who  msgh 
posed  him  to  be  a  St.  Zosimus  in  the  martyrology  of  Bede* 

BONIFACE  I.,  pope  of  Rome,  was  elected  A.D.  418^  and 
exerted  himself  much  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  Rome  ovor 
the  other  churches.  St.  Augustine  dedicated  to  him  his  hook 
against  the  Pelagians.  He  died  A.D.  4S2.  He  was  a  Joter 
of  peace,  and  possessed  an  unblemished  character. 

CELESTINE  I.,  pope,  a  native  of  Rome,  the  son  of  OM 
Priscus,  was  elected  bishop  of  Rome  on  the  death  of  Boni&co 
in  4f22.  He  employed  himself  in  correcting  some  abases  in  Aa 
churches  of  Graul,  and  in  suppressing  the  Pelagian  h^mey  m 
Britain;  but  what  lias  rendered  his  pontificate  particulaK|||[ 
memorable,  is  the  share  he  had  in  the  condemnation  of  NealOH 
rius.  The  dispute  between  this  bishop  of  Constantinople- apd 
Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  commenced  in  490,  and  was  cam 
ried  on  with  extreme  violence.  Its  subject  was  the  disdniaANi 
of  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  the  refusal  of  the  tide  nfmnlhii 
of  God  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Theodosius  requested  him.  tm 
banish  Nestorius  to  some  uninhabited  jplace,  where  he  mAt 
not  have  it  in  his  power  to  spread  the  infection  of  his  doctaM^ 
For  this  zeal  in  &vour  of  reputed  orthodoxy,  Celestine  has  baaa 
ranked  among  the  saints  of  the  Romish  diurdi.  Ln  a  kiM 
to  the  bishops  of  Gaul  in  431,  this  pope  wamdy  stqnnirla  Jha 
doctrine  of  St.  Augustine  concerning  grace  and  free  will^idiidk  \ 
is  the  same  as  that  which  occasioned  so  much  divisionL^mllMi 
church  when  preached  by  the  Jansenists.  He  died  m  4M^  ' 
Several  of  his  letters  are  extant,  relative  to  the  Neatoiiaa  CMK  ^ 
troversy.  There  are  others  on  various  subjects  of,  diacqilHpb 
which  have  been  falsely  attributed  to  him.  . , 

SIXTUS  III.,  was  apriest  in  the  Roman  churehf 
elected  pope  in  4SS.    The  muni^ceDce  of 
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played  in  various  repairs  and  rich  decorations  of  churches  in 
Rotne.  He  was  an  author,  and  his  epistles  are  extant.  He 
suppressed  the  heresies  of  Pelagius  and  NestoriuB  in  the  west ; 
and  died  in  440.  His  name  has  been  enrolled  among  the  saints 
of  the  holy  see. 

EVAGRIUS,  patriarch  or  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who 
succeeded  Kudoaius  in  .^70,  and  whose  election  was  much  re- 
seated by  the  emperor  Valens.  From  tfus  event,  coDunetttxd 
a  cmel  persecution  against  the  Catholics,  which  did  not  tennis 
wrte  till  the  accession  of  Gratian  to  the  throne.  Evagritu  pnH> 
bftbly  died  in  exile  during  this  period. 

NECTARIUS,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  born  M 
Tanas,  and  elected  to  the  patriarchate  in  SSI.  He  was  it 
man  of  piety,  and  died  in  397. 

ST.  PROCLUS,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  the  ^»- 
dple  of  Chrysostom.  He  died  in  447.  His  works  in  Ore^ 
were  published  at  Rome  in  1630,  4to. 

ACESIUS,  a  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the  reigit  of  Coit' 
dantine,  was  a  disciple  of  Novatius,  who  founded  a  sect  whiMT 
tenet  was,  that  those  who  had  iidlen  from  the  faith  in  time  of 
persecution,  or,  who  after  baptism  had  committed  any  niortal 
an,  were  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  commtmion  of  the  church, 
etm  on  their  exhibiting  tokens  of  sincere  repentance.  Con* 
itutine  was  so  much  displeased  with  the  severity  of  this  seel^ 
which  discouraged  repentance,  that,  ader  questioning  Acenua 
concerning  it  he  said,  "  then,  Ace&ius,  make  a  ladder  for  your- 
«lf,  and  go  up  to  heaven  alone." 

ST.  ATHANASIUS,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  one  of  the 
most  violent  opponents  of  the  Arians,  was  bom  in  Egypt.  His 
parents  were  heathens,  but  Alexander,  the  bishop  of  his 
native  city,  took  him  under  his  patronage.  He  followed  St; 
Alexander  to  the  council  of  Nice  in  S25,  where  he  dis- 
puted against  Anus,  and  the  following  year  was  made  bishop 
of  Alexandria ;  but,  in  336,  was  deposed  by  the  coundl  of 
Tjre :  when,  having  recourse  to  the  emperor  Constantine,  the 
Arian  deputies  accused  him  of  having  hindered  the  exportation 
of  com  from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople ;  on  which  the  em- 
peror,  without  suifering  him  to  make  his  defence,  banished  him 
to  Treves.  The  emperor,  two  years  after,  ordered  him  to  be 
restored  to  his  bishopric ;  but,  on  his  return  to  Alexandria,  his 
nemies  brought  fresh  accusations  against  him,  and  chose 
Gregory  of  Cappadocia  to  his  see,  which  obliged  Athanasius 
lo  go  to  Rome,  to  reclaim  it  of  pope  Juhus.  He  was  there 
demred  innocent  in  a  council  held  in  342,  and  in  that  of  Sn- 
dica,  in  347,  and  in  two  years  after  was  restored  to  his  see  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Constans ;  but,  after  the  death  of  that 
prince,  he  was  again  banished  by  Constantius,  on  which  he  re- 
tired into  the  deserts.    The  Amns  then  elected  oaeOeorge 
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in  his  room,  a  violent  supporter  of  the  Arian  caiue ;  and  while 
the  adherents  of  Athanasius  were  every  where  punued  widi 
the  tttmosl;  severity,  and  he  himself  was  proscribe^  widi  dbe 
promise  of  a  larM  reward  to  any  one  who  should  produce  hai^ 
alive  or  dead ;  mis  persecuted  prelate  suddenly  disappeand, 
and  remained  for  six  years  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  In  the 
deserts  of  Thebais,  amongst  the  disciples  of  Antony,  a  nor 
uerous  fraternity  of  monks,  or  hermits,  whose  Uves  were  de- 
voted to  solitude  and  piety,  he  found  a  secure  amrlum.  These 
fiiidiful  guardians  of  his  ssdTety  sometimes  hazarded  their  liffM^ 
to  enable  him  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies.  When  the 
diligence  of  this  pursuit  was  abated,  Athanasius  ventoied  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  retreat,  and  is  said  sometimes  to  have 
visited  in  disguise  his  confidential  friends  in  Alexandria.  Be* 
mantic  stories  are  related  of  the  adventures  which  he  met  with 
in  lus  excursions.  One  of  these,  though  rejected  by  some  Ub* 
torians  as  unworthy  of  credit,  is  so  well  attested,  that  it 
deserve  mention.  At  Alexandria,  being  one  nidbit  in  exd 
danger  of  discovery,  he  sought  protection  in  me  house  of  a 
young  female,  celebrated  for  her  beauty.  At  the  hour  of  aaid- 
night,  the  bishop,  as  she  many  years  afterwards  related  the 
story,  hastily  conjured  her  to  afford  him  the  protecticm  lAidk 
he  had  been  directed  by  a  celestial  vision,  to  seek  under  her 
hospitable  roof.  The  jnous  maid  conveyed  him  to  a  private 
apartment,  where  he  remained  in  perfect  concealment,  and  as 
lias  as  his  danger  continued,  gave  him  the  attendance  of  a 
faithful  servant,  and  supplied  nim  with  books  and  provision. 
Palladius,  bishop  of  Hieiopolis,  relates  this  anecdote,  and 
asserts,  that  he  received  it  from  the  woman  herself,  then  sovirty 
years  of  age,  when  he  was  in  Alexandria,  and  that  it  was  i 
versally  b^ved  among  the  clergy  of  that  city.  FrcHn  the 
serts  of  Thebais,  Athanasius  frequently  assailed  his 
and  consokd  his  finends,  by  his  writings.  He  aent  out  an 
^  Apology  for  his  Flight,"  and  general  apologies  for  his  con* 
duct,  addressed  to  the  emperor;  and,  in  his  epistle  to  Ijht 
Monks,  he  loaded  Ck>nstantius  mth  vehement  invectifea. 

Constantius,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Athanasius,  beim^  is 
tiie  year  861^  succeeded  by  Julian,  and  George,  hishnp  4i 
Alexandria,  being  killed,  in  a  popular  sedition  under  Jv- 
Man,  in  360,  St.  Athanasius  returned  to  Alexandria,  bvt  mi 
faaniriied  under  Julian,  and  restored  to  his  see  under  Jofiwii 
He  addressed  to  that  emperor  a  1  er,  in  which  he  fBqnusdi 
Hmk  the  Nici  ere  should  be  the  sfamdard  nfAm  ardwdoB 
finth,  and  cond  t    se  who  de         t  ^  ^  ^M 

HolvG  I      was  I  oy\a  863^ 

a  r      11  .    He  ok    <  sted  ,  9(  8. 


I  I    2[        its,     dan  whilBiifi^ 

Jihec  1         ]  a       umttmB 
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Inmbfet  whidi  he  brought  upon  falnMel^  weie  afl  ooeaiiGiied 
litf  hb  Mfosii^  to  leceive  Anus  as  a  CSurktiM biollMEV  auaii 
iriitee  otdy  enme  wia,  thai  ha  balicivvA  Chrigtto  ba  a  cwat^i 
haaiig4  WUk  we  with  to  do  juitioe  to  the  ssal  md  ainoaicgr  of 
Atfaanathia^  we  cannot  avoid  deeply  censuring  the  tngotry  of 
his  spirit  and  conduct.  Sufdy  nKxre  Kbenhty  aaight  haye  been 
expected  from  one,  who  aeknowiedged  that  it  is  the  propertjr 
af  religion,  not  tocbmpel,  but  topersuade^  and  that  truth  is  not 
la  be  propagated  by  force,  but  by  reason  and  argument.  Wm 
wotics  prinmnUy  contain  a  defence  of  Ae  mystery  of  die  TH- 
sity,  and  of  tne  incarnation  and  ditinity  of  die  W<nrd  axMl  Hoi^ 
Sttnrit.  The  best  edition  of  them  is  that  of  Fuis,  m  S  vola. 
wbOf  tflOS.  Hie  cceed  which  goes  1^  his  name  is  supposed 
la  hMLt%  been  compiled  by  yigiliu%  an  Afirioan  bish<^  in  Ae 

Ml  0HltllIT« 

MACAkIUS,  the  elder»  a  oeiebpated  anchoret,  aatd  to  be  « 
disciple  of  St.  Antony,  was  bora  at  Alexandria,  in  301,  of  poor 
pstents.  He  was  by  trade  a  baker,  whidi  cdUqg  he  punued 
Istiie  affe  of  thirty ;  then,  being  coanwerted  to  Christianity^  he 
mired  from  the  wi(»rU,  and  to(^  up  a  solitary  hfe.  He  passed 
liaty  years  in  a  monastery  in  mount  Sceta,  dindhig  his  Ifane 
bstiireen  pmyer  and  manual  hibonr.  He  died  about  Ml. 
Fifty  iKmulies  in  Greek  iiave  been  attributed  to  him,  whfaAi 
ware  printed  at  Paris  m  15^  with  Gregcory  Thaomitargua  in 
foBo ;  in  2  vols.  8vo,  at  Leipsic  in  1098. 

MAC ARIUS,  the  younger,  a  famous  monk,  a  friend  of  Ma^ 
carias  the  elder,  and  a  native  of  Alexandria;  had  near  5000 
isonka  under  his  direcdon.  He  was  persecuted  by  die  Arians^ 
ind  bamsbed  into  an  island  where  there  was  not  a  single  Chris- 
tan,  but  where  he  converted  almost  aU  the  inhabitants  by  bis 
jpieaching,  and,  as  some  say,  by  his  miracles.  He  died  in  SMt 
or  385.  *"  The  rules  of  monks,"  in  thirty  chaptem,  are  attri* 
intted  to  him,  and  a  discourse  by  him  on  the  "  death  of  the 
jfUt,'*  was  publsdied  by  ToUins,  m  his  ^Insignia  Idnersrii 
itshcL" 

PACHOMIUS,  a  saint  in  die  calendars  of  the  Qteek  and 
Latin  chwrches,  was  a  native  of  Thebais  or  Upper  Egjqpt,  and 
hem  of  Gentile  parents,  who  brought  him  up  in  their  id^gioiu 
When  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  forced  to  bear 
is  the  war  of  Constantine  agaaist  Maxentius,  by  which  i 
lie  had  die  first  opportunity  of  meeting  with  any  Christiana, 
iriio  showed  him  hospitality  and  kindness,  and  to  whose  fiddi 
lis  arrowed  himself  a  convert,  as  soon  as  he  was  relieved  ttam 
iditary  service.  He  immediatehr  began  to  practice  aH  iha 
aosterities  of  the  superstition  of  whMi  St.  Andiony  hadjnrovad 
iiarndf  ^e  parrot.  He  now  fenned  a  design  for  ostaoKsUnjg 
a  aoannamly  (£  penons  aubjeeit  to  theamnerulesof  anaseatie 
iMbiiHi  Attd  lAi  «b«do  «t  TaJbemm  in  V^ 
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banks  of  the  NQe,  where  he  built  a  monastery,  and  estaUi 
rules  of  disciplme,  which  it  was  reported  had  been  dictati 
him  by  an  angeL  In  a  short  time  the  fame  of  his  sanctity  < 
to  him  such  numbers  of  disciples,  that  his  house  overflo 
and  he  was  obliged  to  erect  new  ones,  firom  time  to  time 
the  Upper  Thebais  was  almost  filled  with  monasteries  o; 
order.    He  died  about  the  year  360. 

ST.  MARTIN,  was  bom  in  Sabaria,  in  Pannonia, 
called  Stain,  in  Lower  Hungary.  His  father  was  a  mil 
tribune,  and  he  himself  was  obliged  to  carry  arms,  althi 
peace  and  solitude  were  more  agreeable  to  his  inclination, 
was  remarkable  for  every  virtue,  in  a  profession  which  i 
often  considered  to  give  a  sanction  to  vice.  Soon  after  I 
baptized,  he  renounced  the  military  profession  for  the  mon 
After  passing  many  years  in  soUtude,  he  returned  to  Pann 
and  converted  his  mother,  and  with  great  zeal  opposed 
Arians,  who  governed  the  church  in  lUyria,  for  which  he 
publicly  whipt.  He  afterwards  retired  to  the  neighbour! 
of  Poictiers,  where  he  remained,  till  he  was  elected  bishc 
Tours  in  the  year  374.  He  built  the  celebrated  monastei 
Marmoutier,  near  Tours,  between  the  Loire  and  a  steep  i 
where  he  displayed  the  most  exemplary  sanctity.  He  a 
wards  became  the  apostle  of  all  Gaul;  diffused  the  doct 
of  Christianity  among  the  heathens,  and  destroyed  their 
pies.  The  emperor  Valentinian,  and  the  tyrant  Maxi: 
treated  him  with  distinguished  honour.  He  used  his  influ 
with  the  latter  to  preserve  the  Priscillianists,  who  were  pi 
cuted  by  Ithace  and  Idace,  bishops  of  Spain.  He  died  at  i 
des,  Nov.  8th,  397,  or  as  others  say,  on  Nov.  11th,  400. 
is  the  first  of  the  saints  confessors  whom  the  Latin  ch: 
idolized  by  ofiering  public  prayers  to  him.  His  life  is  wr 
in  elegant  Latin  by  Fortunatus,  and  Sulpitius  Severus,  on 
his  disciples. 

ST.  CYRIL,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  succeeded  Maximi 
350.  He  was  afterwards  deposed  for  a  most  praise-wo 
action ;  viz.  selling  the  treasures  of  the  church,  and  appl 
the  money  to  the  support  of  the  poor  during  a  great  £ui 
But  the  spirit  of  Antichrist,  which  led  the  clergy  to  prefei 
grandeur  of  the  church  to  the  good  of  the  people  was  thex 
ginning  to  work.  Under  Julian,  Cyril  was  restored  to  hia 
and  firmly  established  in  all  his  honours  under  Theodosiu 
which  he  continued  immolested  till  his  death,  in  386. 
remains  of  this  fitther  consist  only  of  twenty-three  catechi 
and  one  letter  to  the  emperor  Constantine.  His  works  i 
printed  at  Paris  in  Greek  and  Latm,  foUo,  17S0. 

LUCIFER,  a  celebrated  bishop  of  Caglian,  in  Sard 
who  gave  rise  to  a  schism,  by  not  admit  ^  the  decree  d 
council  of  Alejiaiidria,  A«D.  96%  for  :         ngibSrApm 
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stsuitms  for  defending  the  Nicene  dbctrine  concerning  die 
Trinity.  He  died  A.D.  370.  His  works  were  pubfisbed  at 
Paris  in  1568,  and  at  Venice  in  1780,  folio. 

DONATUS9  a  schismatic  bishop  of  Carthage,  founder  of  the 
se^t  of  Donatists.  His  followers  swore  by  hmi|  and  honoured 
him  like  a  god ;  he  died  about  868. 

AUXENTIUS,  bishop  of  Milan.  He  was  a  native  of  Cap- 
ptdocia^  and  of  Arian  principles.  Constantius  cave  hnn  1»e 
Mshopric  of  Milan ;  and  though  excommunicated  by  a  councU 
lield  at  Rome  in  368,  he  held  his  see  to  his  death  in  874. 
i  ACACIUS9  sumamed  LUSCUS,  from  having  but  one  eyet 
ncoeeded  Eusebius  in  the  bishopric  of  Csesarea,  and  wrote  his 
life»  with  several  other  works.  He  flourished  about  the  mid*« 
die  of  this  century ,  and,  beside  giving  rise  to  the  sect,  of 
Acadansy  had  a  great  share  in  bamshing  pope  Liberius^  aii4 
bringing  Felix  to  die  see  of  Rome.  He  died  about  the  yefu^ 
86&  > 

MACEDONIUS^  an  ancient  heretic  of  the  church  of  Con^- 
ilantinople ;  whom  the  Arians  made^  bishop  of  that  see  in  ibe 
mr84^;  at  the  same  time  that  the  orthodox  contended  for 
Paul.  This  occasioned  a  contest,  which  rose  at  length  to'  eucb 
ft  lieight,  that  arms  were  taken  up,  and  many  lost  their  lives* 
The  emperor  Constantius,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  dispute, 
by  banishing  Paul,  and  ratifying  the  nomination  of  Macedonius. 
Macedonius  was  not  of  a  temper  to  be  long  peaceable  and 
quiet  in  any  situation ;  he  soon  fell  into  disgrace  with  Constan- 
tius, for  acting  the  part  of  a  tyrant  rather  than  a  bishop. 
Great  tumults  and  confusion  occurred  among  the  people,  some 
highly  approving,  others  loudly  condemning,  the  conduct  of 
Macedonius ;  insomuch  that  they  came  to  blows  the  second  time, 
when  a  prodigious  niunber  on  both  sides  were  slain.  Mace-> 
donius  was  at  last  deposed  by  the  council  of  Constantinople  in 
359.  He  taught  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  no  resemblance  to 
either  the  Father  or  the  Son,  but  was  only  a  mere  creature, 
one  of  God's  ministers,  and  somewhat  more  excellent  than  the 
angels.  The  report  of  the  Macedonian  heresy  being  spread 
orer  Egypt,  the  bishop  Serapion  informed  Athanasius  of  it, 
who  was  then  leading  a  monastic  life,  and  lay  hid  in  the  desert. 
This  celebrated  saint  immediately  took  pen  in  hand  to  confute 
it ;  and  this  giving  a  general  alarm,  the  council  by  their  decrees, 
and  the  emperor  by  nis  edicts,  did  afterwards  confute  it  more 
effectually. 

St  ISIDORE  of  ALEXANDRIA,  was  bom  in  Egypt 
about  A.D.  318.  He  passed  many  years  in  solitude,  but  was 
ordained  by  Athanasius,  and  placed  over  a  monastery,  whence 
he  was  called  Isidore  the  Hospitaller.    He  defended   that 
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fstfaer  affainst  the  Arians,  fbr  which  he  waa  1  imiahed  hy  t 
patriarch  Theophihia.  He  then  weal  to  Coniti  ntineple,  wb 
he  died  in  403. 

St.  ALEXANDER,  was  horn  in  Asia  Minor,  and  quiti 
the  court  for  a  religious  retirement  He  founded  the  tm 
called  Acemetes,  because  one  of  them  was  always  to  be  cm  I 
watbh  to  sins  hymns.    He  died  about  430. 

SYNESIUS,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  and  bishop  of  l 
Qiristian  church,  who  flourish^  under  Theodosiua  II*  ! 
was  bom  at  Cyroie  in  Africa,  of  noble  parentage.  Hestud 
philosophy  under  the  fiimous  Hypatia  of  .^xandria.  ! 
passed  nis  early  life  in  secular  employments,  but  was  honom 
for  lus  learning  and  abilities.  He  went  about  the  year  400,  oo 
embassy  to  Constantinople,  where  he  pronounced,  before  i 
emperor  Arcadiu%  an  oration  on  government;  and  defiveie 
pauietic  representation  of  the  suflferings  which  his  native  ooi 
trv  endured  from  the  Goths.  Having  become  a  convert 
Christianity,  in  410  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  mi 
against  his  inclination,  according  to  his  own  account,  be 
Intle  inclined  or  qualified  to  fill  such  an  office.  There  is  at 
a  remarkable  letter  of  Synesius  to  his  brother  on  this  occasi 
in  which  he  very  fivuikly  states  the  objections  against  his  assi 
ing  the  episcopal  fimction.  **  My  tmie,"  he  says,  *^  baa  b 
divided  between  books  and  sports.  In  the  hours  of  study 
are  perfectlv  reth*ed,  but  in  our  sports  every  eye  is  upon 
and  you  weU  know  Ihat  no  man  is  fender  of  all  lands  of  red 
tion  than  myself.  You  know  also,  that  I  have  an  aversion 
civil  employments ;  as,  indeed,  my  education,  and  the  wh 
bent  of  my  studies  have  been  quite  aUen  from  them.  Bn 
bishop  ought  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  man  c^  God,  averse  to  jd 
sure  and  amnsements;,  severe  in  his  manners,  and  perpetm 
employed  in  the  concerns  of  his  flock.  But  I  have  still  fkurd 
reasons  for  dedinii^  this  char^,  which  I  will  here  stat^ 
although  I  am  writing  to  you,  I  desire  this  letter  may  be  mi 
public.  I  say,  then,  that  God,  the  laws  of  the  country,  i 
the  hcdy  hands  ot  Theophilus,  have  given  me  a  wife  s  an 
declare  to  all  maa,  that  I  will  neither  suffer  myself  to  be  ae 
rated  from  her,  nor  consent  to  live  with  her  clandesdnely  1 
an  adulterer;  one  of  which  I  think  impious,  the  other  unk 
fid.  I  ftu*ther  declare  that  it  will  be  my  earnest  wish  to  k 
as  many  children  by  her  as  possible.  Again,  let  it  be  consid 
ed  how  difficult,  or  rather  how  impossible  it  is,  to  pluck 
those  doctrines  which  bv  means  of  knowledge  are  rooted  fa 
soul  with  the  force  of  demonstration.  But  you  know  I 
philosophy  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  doctrines  of  Cht 
iuuty;  awl,  fer  example,  I  maU  nevear  be  able  to  pesMi 
M^yself  diat  the  soul  nad  no  eodstence  previously  to  tta  on 
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viAthebo  »  Oial  die  iPoild  and  all  iU  parte  vill  p«mh  «oi> 
gather,  and  mat  the  trite  and  threadbare  doctrine  of  the  ve* 
aorrection,  whatever  mystery  he  couched  under  it,  can  be 
tm^  as  it  is  held  by  the  vulgar.  A  philosopher,  indeed,  who 
is  adimtted  to  the  intuition  of  truth,  will  see  the  neceasi^  of 
lying  to  the  people,  for  light  is  to  the  eye^  what  truth  is  to  d»t 
people ;  the  eye  cannot  bear  much  light,  and  if  indispoaefiiljjk 
eten  rdieved  by  darkness ;  in  like  manner  fable  and  faladhoM 
Bay  be  useful  to  the  people,  while  presenting  truth  unveiled 
■Igbl  do  &em  harm,  if,  then,  I  may  fieelv  philosofdiiie  at 
kme,  whib  I  preach  tales  abroad ;  and  neitner  teach  nor  m^ 
indkf  but  suffer  people  to  retain  the  prejudices  in  which  thegr 
leve  educated;  if  this  be  consistent  with'the  ejnacopal  duties 
I  nay  indeed  be  consecrated ;  but  if  it  be  asserted  that  a 
bidbf^  ought  to  go  finrther,  and  not  only  speak,  but  thinks  like 
Ae  people,  I  must  beg  to  be  excused." 

Notwithstanding  this  very  open  dedaraticni,  which,  it  'maj 
be  pfesumed,  was  not  read  to  the  whole  assembly,  Synedna 
Its  consecrated  by  Theophilus,  primate  of  Egypt,  who  con- 
eeifod  that  a  man  whose  life  and  manners  were  in  every  ro» 
Met  exemj^ary,  could  not  be  lona  a  bishop  without  being 
iHmmnated  with  heavenly  trudi.  That  he  was  able  to  emd/n 
die  qpiscopal  authority  with  which  he  was  invested,  ina  disnir 
Sed  and  resolute  manner,  is  testified  by  the  following  umdI* 
In  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  Libya  was  craeBy 
.>n>fe»ed  by  the  president  Andronicui,  who  invented  new 
nodes  of  rapine  and  torture,  and  added  sacrilege  to  robbery* 
Sjmesius,  after  employing  without  effect,  mild  and  pious  ad* 
aonition,  launched  against  him  a  sentence  of  excommunica* 
tioD,  in  which  his  associates,  and  even  their  families  were 
isfolved,  and  he  further  made  use  of  his  interest  with  the 
Bysantine  court  to  bring  the  offender  to  submission,  which 
was  at  length  e£Eected.  How  much  longer  this  bishop  survived 
is  not  known.  His  works  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
fite  eiMstles,  and  some  other  curious  tracts,  written  in  very 
pure  and  elegant  Greek,  were  published  by  Petavius,  at  Pari^ 
in  1612;  and  again  in  1633,  with  notes.  His  style  is  florid^  • 
but  his  letters  are  valuable. 

PRISCILLIAN,  a  heretic,  well  known  in  ecclesiastical 
liistory  for  having  revived  the  errors  of  the  Gnostics  and  Mani-^ 
deans.     He  was  a  Spaniard,  of  high  birth,  and  great  fortune, 

;    with  considerable  talents  and  eloquence.    Priscilliah  was  or^ 

I    dained  lushop  of  Avila,  by  "his  own  party,  but  put  to  death. 

t   vidi  aidme  of  his  adherents  in  387.    In  the  trial  of  Prisdlliaii,, 
\  before  the  emperor  Maximus,  it  was  alledged  that  he  had 

^1  tvmtenanced  aU  manner  of  debauchery,  that  he  had  held 
I  noetomal  assemblies  of  lewd  women,  and  that  he  used  to  pnjr. 

^1  ^d  amoi^  them*    Some  writers,  are  however,  of  opinioa 
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that  those  charges  liad  but  little  foundation,  and  that  die 
cution  of  Priscillian  and  his  followers  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
Christian  cause.  The  body  of  Priscillian  and  those  who  titf- 
fered  with  him,  were  conveyed  by  their  friends  and  adherents 
into  Spun,  and  there  interred  with  great  pomp  and  sofeimiitj; 
their  names  were  added  to  those  of  other  saints  and  martjtBy 
tbrfr  firmness  extolled,  and  their  doctrine  embraced  by  mdi 
numbers  of  proselytes,  that  it  spread  in  a  short  time  over  all 
the  provinces  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  ocean. 

BASIL,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  was  consecrated  to  that  see  m 
335  by  the  bishops  of  the  party  of  Euscbius,  in  the  place  of 
Marcellus,  whom  they  had  deposed.  At  the  council  of  Saidi- 
cus  he  was  afterwards  excommunicated,  and  his  election  de* 
clared  null;  but  he  notwithstanding  continued  in  possessioii  of 
his  see.  This  bishop  is  supposed  to  have  died  either  at  die 
end  of  Jovian*s  reign,  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Valeiii. 
None  of  his  writings  remain ;  but  &om  his  actions  he  may  be 
concluded  to  have  been  an  acute  and  contentious  disputant. 

PHOTINUS,  the  founder  of  a  sect  called  Photinians,  who  j 
was  bishop  of  Sirmiiun,  and  a  disciple  of  Marcellus.  Photinos  ji 
pubUshed,  in  the  year  343,  his  notions  respecting  the  OeStf,  j 
which  were  repugnant  both  to  the  orthodox  and  Arian  systemi.  v 
He  asserted,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Holy  OhosI  t 
and  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  a  certain  divine  emanation,  which  m 
he  called  the  Word,  descended  upon  him ;  and  that  because  r 
of  the  union  of  the  divine  word  with  his  human  nature,  he  was  jii 
called  the  Son  of  God  and  even  God  himself;  and  that  the  m 
Holy  Ghost  was  not  a  person,  but  merely  a  celestial  viitos  L 

Eroceeding  irom  the  Deity.     Both  parties  condemned  the  h 
ishop  in  the  councils  of  Antioch  and  Milan,  held  in  the  yens  e 
845  and  347.    He  was  condemned  also  by  the  council  at  Sir* 
miimi  in  351,  and  was  degraded  from  the  episcopal  digiri^,  ttrf 
at  last  died  in  exOe  in  the  year  372  or  375.    Some  <»  his  ogh 
nions  were  afterwards  revived  by  Socinus. 

EUSEBIUS,  Bishop  of  Emesa,  who  flourished  about  d» 
year  340,  was  descended  of  a  very  honourable  family,  and  boot 
at  Edessa,  in  Mesopotamia,  at  which  place  he  enjoy^  the  h^ 
nefit  of  a  learned  education,  and  of  early  instruction  in  dieaacfid 
Scriptures.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Palestine,  where  hs 
studied  under  Patropliilus  of  Scvthopolis,  and  Eusefaiai  of 
Ca&sarea.  He  likewise  went  to  Antioch,  and  from  thence  to 
Alexandria,  in  which  city  he  studied  philosophy,  and  then  It- 
turned  to  Antioch.  Some  time  after  that,  having  refused  dli 
offer  of  the  see  of  Alexandria,  from  which  AthanlEwhia  wat'de* 
posed  in  341,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Emesa,  where  hilV 
distinguished  proficiency  in  literature  and  the  i  i  noes,  led  die  j| 
ignorant  populace  to  charge  him  with  the  practice  of  matfied  | 
arts.    Under  this  accusation,  he  was  obliged  to  n  (toe  to  Leo*  i 
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dioetf  and  to  sedc  the  protection  of  Georgei  hkh&p  of  Aat 
tikf, .  who  was  afterwards  his  biographer.  'When  ihe  prejudices 
dTthe  Husffuided  people  at  Emesa  subsided,  he  returned  thither, 
mad  here  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  Us  lite^ 
which  termini^ed  at  Antiochi  about  die  year  860i  He  is  gene^* 
niBj  thought  to  have  embraced  the  Arian  tenets ;  though  Cav^ 
thinks  that  he  should  be  ranked  amonff  Uie  semi-i^nans.  Hows» 
erer  this  be>  his  character  was  held  in  nigh  estimation  for  Tirtue 
and  piety,  as  well  as  for  learning  and  eloquence.  Although  he 
was  great  and  good,  as  Sozomen  says,  he  experienced  the  envy 
of  tl^se  who  are  offended  at  other  men*s  virtues^  The  emperor 
CoQStantiusi  howeyer,  was  much  pleased  with  him^  and  his  at^ 
tsndance  was  always  required  by  tnat  prince  in  his  expeditiom 
gainst  the  Persians*  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  booKSi  which 
were  chiefly  treatises  against  the  Jews,  against  the  Novatians, 
and  affainst  the  Manichaeans ;  ten  books  upon  the  epistle  to  the 
Galatians ;  and  many  short  homilies  upon  the  gospels.  His  works 
sie  in  generallost.    His  treatise  agamst  the  Jews  is  said  to  be 

fr|  idU  extant  in  a  Greek  M.  S.  in  the  library  at  Vienna.  The 
hemilips  that  have  been  published  under  his  name  at  Paris  in 

^  1575,  and  at  Antwerp  in  16QS,  8vo.,  are  now  allowed  to  be  the 
fffoductions  of  other  writers. 

EUSEBIUS,  Bishop  of  Venifeil,  or  Vercelli,  in  Italy,  wat 
bom  in  Sardinia;  and  flourished  about  the  year  354.  In  thia 
year  he  was  deputed  by  pope  Liberius  to  plead  the  cause  of 
Athanasius,  after  his  expulsion  from  Alexandria,  before  the  em^ 
peror  Constantius ;  and  in  the  council  of  Milan,  he  was  a  zealous 
advocate  for  ,the  deposed  bishop,  and  for  the  Nicene  creed; 

I     The  Arian  party,  however,  prevailed,  and  a  decree  was  passed 

r  finr  condemning  the  conduct  of  Athanasius*  Eusebius  resisted^ 
and  for  his  unyielding  steadiness  he  was  banished  to  Scythopo^ 
lis  in  Syria,  afterwards  to  Cappadocia,  and  last  of  all  into  the 
Upper  Thebais.  The  cause  of  orthodoxy,  notwithstanding  all 
his  sufferings,  found  in  him  an  undaunted  and  persevering  ad vo^ 
cate.  Upon  the  accession  of  Julian  to  the  empire,  he  and  other 
friends  were  allowed  to  return  home,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  he  maintained  his  invincible  attachment  to  the  Catho^ 
fie  doctrine,  and  his  zeal  in  promoting  it.  He  died  about  the 
year  870. 

EUDOXIUS,  the  founder  of  a  sect  of  heretics  in  this  cen-*' 
tnry,  was  a  native  of  Arabissus  in  Armenia  Minor,  and  pa^' 
triarch  of  Antioch,  to  which  he  was  advanced  in  the  year  356y 
sod  of  Constantinople,  to  which  he  was  promoted  in  the  year 
8fi9^  and  which  he  relained  till  his  death  in  the  year  370.  He' 
was  a  great  defender  of  the  Arian  doctrine,  though  represented 
is  somewhat  fluctuating  and  unsteady  in  his  principles,  and  war 
a  bitter  persecutor  of  the  Catholics. 
VOL.  H.  U 
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GREGORY,  sumamedNAZIANZEN,  from  Kiumiiiiii, 
a  town  of  Cappadocia,  of  which  hk  &dier  was  biahc^i  wa»boni 
A.  D.  SSie,  at  Asianzum,  a  village  near  it,  and  WM  <w»  of  die 
mofit  UIuAtrious  ornaments  of  the  Greek  chureh«  He  ^m 
bishop  of  Constantinople  in  379 ;  but  finding  his  eleolioB 
tested  bv  llmotheus,  archbishop  of  Akxandiia,  he  volbntiaflir 
resigned  his  dignity  about  382,  in  the  great  eouiunl  ef  ComrtM- 
tinople.  His  worb  are  extant,  in  two  vohunes,  printed  at  PMi 
in  1609.  His  style  is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  most  esii- 
brated  orators  of  ancient  Greece* 

AMPUILOCTRIUS,  Bishop  of  Iconium,  in  the  fburlh 
century,  the  friend  of  St.  Gregory  Nasdanzen  and  St.  Basil 
He  assisted  at  the  first  general  council  of  ConstantinopieiD  881^ 
presided  at  the  council  of  Sidse,  and  was  a  strenuous  oppeivr 
of  the  Arians.  He  died  A.  D.  394,  and  his  works  wefenA- 
lished  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Paris,  in  1664^  by  FnMois  UdM- 

bcfiis  ' 

St.  BASIL,  the  GREAT,  one  of  the  most  learned  imd  Ah 
quent  doctors  of  the  church,  was  bom  at  Cassarea  in  Cnudni- 
cia,  about  A.  D.  328 ;  and  went  to  finish  his  studies  at  AtfMMk 
where  he  contracted  a  strict  friendship  with  St*  Gregory  Nil* 
zianzen.  He  returned  into  his  native  country  in  S65,  wheielV 
taught  rhetoric.  Some  time  after  he  trayeOeainto  Syrisy  ^BP^ 
and  Libya,  to  visit  the  monasteries  of  these  countries;  Maamk 
monastic  Ufe  so  much  suited  his  disposition,  that  upon  his  rdm 
home  he  resolved  to  follow  it,  ana  he  was  the  first  institutar 
thereof  in  Pontus  and  Cappadocia.  His  reputation  hnraMj 
so  great,  that,  upon  the  death  of  Eusebius  bisnop  o£  GsesarM^ 
in  370,  he  was  cnosen  his  successor.  It  was  witn  some  diSp 
culty  that  he  accepted  of  this  dignity ;  and  no  sooner  was  III 
raised  to  it  than  the  emperor  Vafens  began  to  persecute  lHak  j 
because  he  refused  to  embrace  the  Arian  doctrine,  fievssi 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  re-imion  betwixt  <b 
eastern  and  western  churches,  who  were  then  much  difUtai 
not  only  about  points  of  faith,  but  with -regard  to  Meletius  Ml 
Paulinus,  two  bishops  of  Antioch,  a  dispute  which  wmsnottsl^ 
minated  till  nine  months  after  his  death.  Basil  had  a  shave  k 
all  the  disputes  which  happened  in  his  time  in  the  east^  m  nh 

fard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  ;  and  died  1st.  of  •JamOHPft 
79.  There  have  been  several  editions  of  his  wMrka  m  Oltek 
and  Latin.  The  best  is  that  of  father  Gramier,  piinteA  H 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  three  volumes  folio.  St.  Basil  a  styfeU 
pure  and  elegant,  his  expresnons  are  grand  and  subliaie,  mli 
nis  thoughts  noble  and  majestic.  Erasmus  places  him  miiUb| 
the  greatest  orators  of  antiquity.  ^     <«^ 

St.  JEROME,  or  HIERONYMUS,  a  famms  doctor  eff 
the  church,  and  the  most  learned  of  all  the  Latin  fiidiet%  «iii 
bom  at  Stridon,  a  city  of  ancient  Paimoniai  about  UL*JD.  St  1« 
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He  Ihefi  went  into  Aquileia)  where  he  ooiitracted  a  ftiendiihip 
with  Heliodorufy  who  prevailed  on  him  to  travel  with  him  into 
llirmoe}  Pontius,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia.  In  S72| 
he  retix^  into  a  desert  in  Syria*  where  he  was  perseciitcid  b^ 
ibe  orthodox  of  the  Melttius  party>  for  being  a  Sabellimi  be^ 
eaase  he  made  use'of  the  word  htpostasiSi  as  used  at  the  ctmni 
alofRlnnein869.  This  obliged  him  to  go  to  Jerusalem  ;wherd 
he  studied  the  Hebrew  languagCi  to  acquire  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  holy  Sci^tures ;  and  consented  to  be  ordained^ 
wovided  he  should  iiot  be  confined  to  any  particular  chiurch; 
m  S81  he  went  to  Constantinople  to  hear  St  Gregory  of  Naad- 
anen;  and  in  392^  teturiied  to  RomB»  where  he  was  made  se^ 
CKtary  to  pope  Damasus.  He  thc^-  ihstructed  many  Romad 
kdiea  in  jnety  and  the  sdencesi  which  exposed  him  to  the  ca^ 
Inmnes  of  those  whom  he  zealously  reproved  for  their  irregu^ 
hrities;  and  Pope  Siriciusy  not  having  all  the  esteem  for  mm 
whidi  his  learning  and  virtue  justhr  entitled  him  to,  he  returned 
to  the  monastery  of  Bethlehem,  where  he  wrote  against  hereticsi 
He  had  a  quarrel  widi  John  of  Jerusakni  and  Rufinus  about 
the  Orieenists,  and  was  the  first  who  wrote  against  Pelaghw 
Ife  died  on  the  30th  of  September  400,  about  80  years  of  agCi 
The  last  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Verona,  in  deved 
wdnmes  foBo*  His  principal  works  are,  a  Latin  version  of  the 
Beiiptures,  commonl^  calfed  the  Vulgate.  Commentaries  oil 
die  Prophets,  Ecclesiastes,  St.  Matthew,  and  the  Epistles  td 
the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Titus,  and  Philemon:  Polemic^ 
treatises  against  Montanus,  Helvidius,  Jovioian,  Vigilantiusj 
and  Pelagius ;  several  letters )  a  treatise  on  the  lives  and  wri-* 
tii^  of  the  ecclesiastical  authors  who  had  flourished  before 
his  time.  His  style  is  lively  and  animated^  and  sometimes 
snbHine. 

PAULA,  a  learned  j^oman  lady^  who  flourished  in  this  cen« 
tory;  She  was  descended  from  the  Scipios  and  the  Gracchi,  • 
tm  added  to  the  brightest  qualities  of  the  mind  the  virtues  of 
Qiristianity.  She  was  well  versed  in  the  Hebrew  ScriptureSf 
ind  was  the  intimate  &iend  of  St.  Jerome.  She  died  A.  D« 
407. 

THEOPHILUS,  bishop  ot  patnarch  of  Alexandria,  of  a  vio- 
lent and  turbulent  disposition,  was  ordained  to  that  see  in  385. 
He  gained  reputation  and  influence  by  his  zbal  in  destroying  the 
temple  of  Serapis,  and  other  Pagan  temples  of  Egypt,  in  J89. 
He  was,  under  the  guise  of  a  friend,  a  secret  enemy  to  Johti 
Chry80stom>  after  he  had  been  ordained  to  the  sec  of  Cohstan- 
timple,  in  397.  Without  much  real  regard  for  religion,  he  was 
the  aealous  champion  of  orthodoxy ;  and  having  called  a  cotm- 
e3  at  Alexandria,  in  899,  he  prevailed  with  the  assembly  to  con- 
demn all  the  followers  of  Origen,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
bond  of  plebeians,  compelled  them  to  abandon  their  resideaei 


TT 
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on  niotint  Nitria.  The  poor  monks,  faiGng  to  find  a  aecorife  re^ 
fiige,  repaired  to  Constantinople,  to  ky  their  complaints  befinne 
the  emperor.  The  humanity  of  John  Chrysostom  irritated 
Theophilusy  who  was  employed  by  the  empress  £udoz]a,fiir 
prosecuting  her  revenge  against  Chrysostom.  Accordingly,  he 
arrived  at  Constantinople  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Egyptian 
sailors  and  dependent  bishops,  avowing  that  he  was  gonur  to 
depose  John.  His  purpose  was  executed  at  the  synod  of  Qial- 
cedon,  in  403.    His  msdignity  pursued  this  venerable  prelate  in 


his  exile,  by  a  Ubel  filled  with  abusive  expressions,  which 
translated,  at  his  request,  by  Jerome,  from  Grreek  into  Latin; 
Theophilus  died  at  Aleswidria,  in  412.  The  most  considerfr* 
ble  of  his  works  was  a  large  treatise  against  Origen.  Some  of 
his  epistles  are  found  amonff  those  of  Jerome ;  a^  some  of  hia 
canonical  epistles  are  contamed  in  the  collections  of  Lonaias 
and  Balsamon.  Of  this  prelate,  Dupin  has  given  the  followiiig 
character :  "  There  is  nothing  in  the  writmgs  of  Thieophiln 
that  can  turn  to  his  commendation ;  they  are  obscure,  unintel* 
ligible,  and  full  of  false  and  impertinent  reasonings  and  reflee- 
tions.  He  was  a  good  politician,  but  a  bad  author.  He  knew 
better  how  to  manage  a  court  intrigue,  than  to  resohre  a  qoei- 
tion  in  divinity.  The  only  rule  for  his  opinions,  was  hia  interest 
or  his  ambition.  He  was  ready  to  embrace  any  opimon  or  party 
that  suited  his  purpose,  without  examining  whetner  it  waa  just 
or  reasonable." 

MONICA,  the  mother  of  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo.  She 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  Christian  family ;  but  was  not  to 
much  indebted  to  her  mother's  care,  as  to  that  of  a  deciepid 
old  servant  of  the  house,  who  had  nursed  her  &ther,  and  who 
superintended  the  education  of  her  master's  dadghtera.  She 
never  suffered  them  to  drink  even  water,  except  at  meals,  teD^ 
ing  them,  that  if  ever  they  became  mistresses,  the  custom  of  -^ 
drinking  would  remain ;  but  they  would  then  indulge  it  in  wins^ 
not  water.  Yet  Monica,  notwithstanding  the  care  of  this  prori' 
dent  governess,  when  young,  had  learnt  by  desreea  to  dziak 
wine,  having  been  sent  to  draw  it  for  the  use  of  the  fiunily;  but 
one  of  the  maids  of  the  house,  being  in  a  passion,  malignandjf 
called  her  drunkard ;  and  she,  struck  with  shame  Aat  andi  a 
reproach  should  be  addressed  to  her,  gave  up  the  practioe  ftf 
ever.  She  was  married  to  Patricias,  a  Pasan,  of  Tagaata,  b 
Numidia,  and  endeavoured,  by  her  amiable  mannera,  to  wm 
him  to  her  faith,  patiently  bearing  with  his  passionate  .temper, 
and  hoping,  that  as  his  heart  was  benevolent,  he  wo^d  one  day 
believe,  and  be  a  curb  to  himself.  She  bore  widi  hun^  ifiien 
angry,  in  silence ;  and  when  she  saw  him  cool,  »uld  meekly 
expostulate.  Many  matrons  in  her  company  <  n]  lined  ciw 
harsh  treatment  they  received  from  their  huisl  ids,  whoae  ten* 
pers  were  yet  milder  than  that  of  Patricius ;         ,  Mite  ibtf 
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exfweased  dieir  wonder  that  they  never  heard  of  thehr  quarrels, 
■heinfoniied  than  of  her  plan,  and  counselled  them  to  foUowit ; 
which  some  did,  and.  were  thaidLful  to  her  for  its  success.  Her 
Biother-in-law,  from  unkindness  and  prejudice,  was  entirdy  won 
Qfver  by  her  obsequiousness ;  and  she  was  never  known  to  re- 
peat any  of  the  fierce  things  which  she  heard  from  people  at 
variance  with  each  other,  conscientiously  exact  in  saying  notlung 
bat  what  might  tend  to  heal  and  reconcile.  Though  so  imph* 
citly  obedient  to  her  husband,  she  prevdled  upon  him  to  let  her 
son  be  brought  up  a  Christian;  but  though  he  made  great  pro-* 
ffress  in  prophane  learning,  and  seems  to  have  had  some  idea  of 
2be  benefits  of  a  holy  life,  at  times  he  was  led  away  into  sin, 
0fen  so  as  to  glory  in  it ;  and  his  &ther,  who  cared  Kttl»  for 
fyoee  things,  and  only  wished  him  to  be  learned  and  eloquent, 
jKas  satbfied ;  but  Monica  grieved  to  see  the  increasini^  strength 
of  his  passions,  wept  and  prayed  for  him,  that  he  might  not  be 
p^ioQy  lost.  Having  been  led  awav  by  the  errors  of  the  Mani* 
jshees,  and  stUl  continuing  to  sin  witnout  fear,  she,  for  nine  years, 
attempted  to  turn  him  m>m  his  evil  ways,  not  only  by  remon- 
strances, but  by  fervent  prayers  to  the  Almighty.  Her  hus- 
band, after  embracing  the  Christian  faith,  had  left  her  a  widow, 
and  her  darling  son  was  now  the  only  object  of  her  solicitude. 
She  entreated  a  bishop  to  reason  him  out  of  his  errors,  and  he 
was  a  person  not  backward  to  attempt  this,  when  he  found  a 
docile  subject.  **  But  your  son,**  said  he,  **  is  too  much  elated 
at  present,  and  carried  away  with  the  pleasing  novelty  of  his 
error,  to  regard  any  arguments,  as  appears  by  the  pleasure  he 
takes  in  puzzling  many  ignorant  persons  with  his  captious  ques- 
tions. Let  him  alone ;  only  continue  praying  to  the  Lord  for 
him;  he  will,  in  the  course  of  his  study,  discover  his  error." 
All  this  did  not  satisfy  the  anxious  parent ;  with  floods  of  tears 
she  persisted  in  her  requests.  When  at  last  he,  a  Uttle  out  of 
temper,  on  account  of  her  importunity,  said,  *^  Begone,  good 
woman ;'  it  is  not  possible  a  child  of  such  tears  should  perish." 
For  years  did  this  amiable  mother  bear  up  against  the  sorrows 
she  felt  so  severely,  attentive  to  her  own  duties  as  a  mother  and 
a  Christian;  and  looking  forward  with  hope  that  this  son,  whom 
she  nursed  with  so  much  care  in  illness,  would  at  last  become 
sensible  of  liis  eternal  welfare,  and  she  was  not  disappointed ; 
he  became  a  Christian  after  he  was  thirty  years  old,  and  not  a 
nominal  one.  His  excellent  understanding,  and  deep  sense  of 
his  former  errors,  taught  him  at  once  to  he  humble,  rational, 
and  pious. 

She  had  followed  him  to  Rome  on  hearing  of  his  illness,  and 
remained  there  with  him  afterwards.  They  were  discoursing 
poe  evening  alone,  at  a  window  facing  the  east,  in  a  house  at 
the  south  of  the  Tiber,  on  holy  subjects.  The  world  appeared 
of  no  value  to  either.     She  said,  **  Son,  what  I  should  do  here. 
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and  why  I  am  here,  I  know  not ;  the  hope  of  tldt  Vfe  MW 

S'te  spent.  One  thing  only,  your  conversion,  was  an  aU(M 
which  I  wished  to  l^e.  My  God  has  given  me  this  Si  H 
large  ineiumre.  What  do  I  here?"  Si»ree  five  days  after  ihe 
fell  into  a  fever.  Some  one  lamented,  that  she  was  nkely  td  did 
in  a  foreign  land ;  she  had  formerly  been  anxious  about  lb 
f '  Nothing,"  said  i^e,  *'  is  far  from  God ;  and  I  do  not  feat,  Al4 
he  should  not  know  whore  to  find  me  at  the  resurreetidlB.  ■ 
iShe  died  on  the  ninth  day  of  her  illness,  in  the  fifty-sixtib  yeo^ 
of  her  age;  having  performed  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  motfaei^ 
with  exemplary  mildness,  patience,  and  wisdom. 

HILAIvIUS,  an  ancient  father  of  the  Christian  church.  Ife 
was  bom,  as  St.  Jerome  informs  us,  at  Poictiers,  of  a  good  fti 
mUy ;  who  gave  him  a  liberal  education  in  the  Pagan  relwimt 
He  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Poictiers,  A.  D,  iSo,  msh 
cording  to  Baronius;  and  became  a  zealous  champion  forlw 
orthodox  faith,  particularly  against  the  Arians,  who  were  fbnH 
gaining  ground  in  France*  He  assembled  several  coundls  (heM| 
in  which  the  determinations  of  the  synods  of  Rimini  and  Sdett* 
pa  were  condemned.  He  wrote  a  treatise  concerning  sirtiodat 
and  a  famous  work,  in  twelve  books,  on  the  Trini^,  wbidi  k 
much  admired  by  the  orthodox.  He  died  in  the  ena  of  Ae  yeif 
667.  His  works  have  been  published ;  but  the  last  and  bell 
edition  was  given  by  the  Benedictines,  at  Paris,  in  1098. 

3t.  EPIPHANiuS,  an  ancient  father  of  the  chnreh,  boiH 
at  Besanducan,  a  village  ip  Palestine,  iibout  A.  D.  882.  fib 
ifounded  a  monasterv  near  the  nlace  of  his  birth|  and  predded 
over  it.  He  was  afterwards  fleeted  bishop  of  Salamia,  wheil 
be  took  part  with  Paulinus,  in  opposition  to  Meletius,  and  ctf^ 
dained,  in  Palestine,  Paulinian,  the  brother  of  St.  Jerome ;  ott 
which  a  contest  arose  between  him  and  John^  bishop  of  Jenh 
salem.  He  afterwards  called  c^  council  in  the  island  of  Cypfil% 
in  which  he  procured  a  prohijiitipn  of  the  reading  of  Orirai*! 
writings ;  and  made  use  of  all  his  endeavours  to  pretau  0A 
Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  engage  S$.  Chrysostom  M 
declare  in  fkvour  of  that  decree ;  but  not  meeting  with  fuec€i% 
be  went  himself  to  Constantinople,  where  he  would  not  bav9 
any  conversation  wit^  St.  Chrysostom ;  and  formed  the  deis|(pi 
of  entering  the  church  of  the  apostles,  to  publish  bis  coiital* 
nation  of  Origen ;  but  being  inmrmed  of  tne  danger  to  wbidi 
he  would  be  exposed,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Qrpnist  bof 
died  at  sea,  in  403.  His  works  were  printed  in  Greek,  at  nudU 
1544,  in  folio ;  and  were  afterwards  translated  into  Latilii  to 
which  language  they  have  been  reprinted.  PetavtuJB  revind 
and  corrected  the  Greek  text  by  two  manuscripts,  and  paUfaftk 
ed  it,  together  with  a  new  translation,  at  Parisi  il|  IfiSS.  T|^|f 
edition  was  Reprinted  at  Cologne,  in  1682. 
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GBSOORY,  bishop  rf  Nytsi^  one  of  the  fathete  of  the 
dnkdi;  «Bd  author  of  die  Nicene  deed,  was  bom  in  CajqMU 
doday^bout  A.  D»  S31*  He  was  chosen  bishop  of  Nyssa  in 
SY%  ind  banished  by  the  einperor  Valens  Bar  adhmii^  to  the 
eonncil  of  Nice.  He  was  aftorwanh,  howevei^  employed  by 
die  bishx^s  in  sevend  important  affidrs,  and  died  in  896.  He 
etole  Commentaries  on  the  Scnptiires ;  Sermons  cm  the  Mys-^ 
Mies;  moral  discourses;  dc^matical  treatises ;  ptm^^cson 
Ike  saints;  letters  on  church  discipline ;  and  other  works.  Hta 
t^k  ia  very  allegorical  and  aflfected*  His  works  were  prinbad 
ia  IGlSf  in  two  volumes,  folio. 

Bu  AMBROSE,  bishop  of  Milan,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
IlllMrB  of  this  century,  bom  in  Gnul  A.  D.  338,  aceording  to 
Dr«  Cavfe ;  or  in  S40,  as  Mr.  Du  Pin  affirms.  His  fiidier  waa 
al  ihia  time  prcefectus  prsstorio  in  Gaul ;  and  resided  at  Aries^ 
dw  capital*  of  Gallia  Narbon^isis.  The  birth  of  Ambrose. ia 
to  have  been  attended  with  a  r^narkable  presage  td  hie 
eloquence,  a  swarm  of  bees  having  settled  upon  Ida 
aa  he  lay  in  hia  cradle.  He  soon  made  himself  master 
HAe  several  parts  of  secular  learning ;  and  nleaded  causes  be-* 
fta»  IVobus  with  so  much  eloquence,  tfiat  ne  was  appointed 
kis  aaaoisor,  and  soon  after  governor  of  the  provinces  of  Ligun 
nastad  iCmilia.  He  settled  at  Milan;  where,  in  374,  upon  the 
dsath  of  Auxentius,  bishop  of  diat  city,  there  beinga  great  con<< 
isat  between  the  Catholics  and  Arians  concerning  thechoicciof 
a  iKw  bishop,  Ambrose  thought  it  his  duty,  as  governor,  to  eo 
to  the  church,  in  order  to  compose  the  tumult.  He  accordingly 
addressed  himself  to  the  people  in  a  gende,  pathetic  speechi 
exhorting  them  to  proceed  to  their  choice  in  a  calm  and  friendly 
■anner.  While  he  was  speaking  to  them,  the  whole  assembly 
cried  out  with  one  voice,  '^  Let  Ambrose  be  bishop !"  Such  a 
andden  and  unexpected  incident  surprised  him  extremely;  so 
dttt  he  retired  immediately,  and  used  every  method  to  divert 
them  firom  their  resolution  of  choosing  him ;  but  at  last  he  was 
oUiged  to  comply ;  and  was  bapdzed,  being  only  a  catechumen 
btfwe,  and  ordained  bbhop,  towards  the  latter  end  of  374,  or 
htpnmtkg  of  375.  About  377,  the  barbarous  nations  making 
m  incursion  into  the  Roman  empire,  he  fled  to  Uljnricum,  and 
afterwards  to  Rome.  In  384,  he  was  sent  to  the  tyrant  Maxi-* 
ans,  who  had  usurped  the  empire,  and  prevailed  upon  him  not 
la  pass  over  into  Italy.  The  heathens  being  encouraged  by 
dieae  intestine  commodons  in  the  empire,  attempted  to  restore 
FagMiism,  and  employed  Q.  Amelius  Symmachus,  prefect  of 
Some,  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  to  pleiad  their  cause.  Tliia 
gave  riae  to  the  famous  contest  between  St,  Ambrose  and  faiaii 
about  repairing  the  altar  of  Victory.  But  Symmachus  having 
lost  his  cause,  was  expelled  the  city,  and  commanded  not  to  ap< 

proacb  within  100  miles  of  it,    The  ped^on  which  Symmadhua 
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presented  to  the  emperor  Valentinian  IL  is  still  extant^  and 
abounds  with  the  strongest  figures  of  rhetoric^  and  the  greateal 

force  of  eloquence.    St.  Ambrose  wrote  a  con tion  of  thii 

petition ;  but  he  has  been  thought  guUty  of  many  paialogMm; 
and  yet  he  protests,  "  That  he  endeavoured  only  after  the  aoli- 
dity  of  reasoning,  leaving  Symmachus  all  the  glory  of  eloqnenee 
and  politeness;  it  being/'  says  he,  ^'  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
the  Pagan  philosophers  to  amuse  the  mind  with  colours  as  fidM 
as  their  idols,  and  to  say  great  things ;  not  being  capaUe  of 
saying  true  ones***  Ambrose  met  with  a  great  deal  of  opposition 
from  the  Arians,  against  whom  he  acted  with  great  spurit  and 
intrepidity.  Justina,  the  empress,  and  mother  of  VaientiiiiBiii 
who  was  an  Arian,  resolving  to  restore  Arianism  at  Milan,  began 
with  demanding  of  St.  Ambrose  one  of  the  churches,  which  waa 
called  the  Portian  church ;  but  he  refused  it,  and  the  peopb 
surrounding  the  palace  in  a  body,  she  was  obliged  to  lea:ve^lum 
in  posisession  of  his  church,  and  even  to  desire  him  to  pacify  the 
people.  After  this,  Ambrose  was  a  second  time  sent  to  the 
tyrant  Maximus,  for  Valentinian  found  no  person  so  proper  ta 
negotiate  with  him.  He  spoke  to  him  with  great  courage  and 
boldness,  but  could  obtain  nothing;  for  Maximus  soon  afio 
marched  into  Italy,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  empire;  so 
that  Valentinian  was  obliged  to  retire,  with  his  motheri  Jnatinif 
and  his  sister,  Galla,  to  Thessalonica,  in  Illyricum,  in  order  to 
desire  Theodosius's  assistance;  who  defeated  Maximus,  and 
restored  Valentinian  to  the  empire.  While  Theodosius  conti* 
nued  in  Italy,  after  the  defeat  of  Maximus,  an  insurrection  hqn 
pened  at  Thessalonica,  in  which  several  of  the  magistrates  were 
stoned,  and  their  bodies  dragged  along  the  streets.  Theodo^ 
sius  being  informed  of  this,  rashly  commanded  a  certain  mmk 
ber  of  thie  inhabitants  to  be  put  to  death  promiscuously;  bj 
which  means  the  city  was  filled  with  the  blood  of  many  int^ifwi 
persons,  no  form  of  trial  being  observed ;  but  they  were  jcnfe 
down  like  com  in  the  harvest,  as  Theodoret  expresses  it,  to  die 
number  of  7Q00.  At  this  time  an  assembly  of  bishops  waa  hdd 
at  Milan,  who  all  expressed  an  abhorrence  of  such  cruelty  ia 
f  he  emperor.  Ambrose  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  in  which  be  re- 
presented the  enormity  of  his  crime,  and  exhorted  him  to  radbo 
satisfaction  by  a  sincere  submisi^ion  and  repentance.  Soma 
time  after,  Theodosius  coming  to  Milan,  went  to  receive  .the  sft- 
crament  at  the  great  church ;  where  Ambrose,  meetinsr  him  at 
the  door,  denied  him  entrance,  and  represented  his  gum  in  tlie 
most  forcible  and  pathetic  terms,  The  empenw.waa  otnads 
with  his  words,  and,  with  great  uneasiness  of  mind,  returued  III 
his  palace ;  but  about  a  year  after,  Ambrose  being  convinced  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  repentance,  admitted  him  into  fbe  ^^"*ffhi 
in  392,  Valentinian,  by  the  contrivance  of  Argofaaatea  and 
Eugenius,  usurping  the  empire,  Ambrose  waa  ol^ged  ta  bere 
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Uilan ;  but  he  returned  the  year  following,  when  Eugenius  was 
defeated.     He  died  at  Milan  on  the  ith  of  April,  397 ;  being 
fifty-seven  years  of  age.  according  to  Mr.  Du  Pin,  and  some 
other  writers;  but  Dr.  Cave  and  Olearius  say,  that  he  was 
rixty-four  years  old  at  his  death.     He  was  buried  in  the  f^cat 
church  at  Milan.     He  wrote  several  works,  the  most  considera- 
ble of  which  is  that  of  De  Offieiis.     He  is  concise  and  senten- 
I  tious  in  his  manner  of  writing,  and  full  of  turns  of  wit;  his  terms 
are  well  chosen,  and  his  expressions  noble ;  he  diversifieE  his 
subject  by  an  athnirable  copiousness  of  tliought  and  language ; 
'  U  very  ingenious  in  giving  an  easy  and  natural  turn  to  every 
'   thing  whicn  he  treats  of;  and  Is  not  without  strenj^th  and  pa- 
'  Ihos  when  there  is  occasion  for  it.     This  is  part  of  the  character 
'   wluch  Du  Pin  gives  him  as  a  writer ;  but  Erasmus  observes, 
'  lfa«t  he  had  many  quaint  and  affected  sentences,  and  frequently 
very  obscure  ones;  and  it  is  certain  that  his  writings  are  inter- 
nixed  with  many   strange  and  peculiar   opinions.     Paulinua 
wrote  his  life,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Augustine :  this  life  is  pre- 
fixed to  St.  Ambrose's  works;  the  best  edition  of  which  is 
<  reckoned  to  be  that  published  by  the  Benedictine  monks,  in 

two  volumes  folio,  at  Paris,  in  1GS6  and  1690. 
'  ^RIUS,  a  presbyter,  and  monk,  a  native  of  Puntus,  or 
Lesser  Armenia,  was  the  founder  of  a  Christian  sect.  In  the 
leading  disputes  of  the  times,  he  erected  a  new  sect,  and  had 
tnany  followers,  who,  from  their  founder,  were  called  Aerians. 
The  leading  tenet  professed  by  Aerius  was,  that  bishops  are 
■ot  distingubhed  m>m  presbyters  by  any  divine  right,  but  that, 
according  to  the  institution  of  the  New  Testament,  their  ofiicea 
and  authority  are  the  same.  He  also  taught,  that  no  offerings 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  dead,  and  denied  the  necessity  of  ob^ 
■erring  stated  fasts,  or  celebrating  Easter.  If,  as  Epiphaniua 
inltinates,  these  opinions  were  adopted  from  an  apprehension 
that  such  observances  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  supersti- 
tion, and  to  promote  erroneous  notions  concerning  the  nature 
of  reUgion,  Aerius  And  his  followers  had  at  least  a  plausible 
plea  for  their  separation.     It  appears,  however,  that  this  sect 

Sire  great  offence  to  the  orthodox  church.  Aerius  and  his 
Dowers  were  excluded  from  churches,  cities,  and  towns,  and, 
being  obliged  to  lead  a  wandering  life,  suffered  great  hard- 
sfaipia. 

j^^TIUS,  a  Christian  divine,  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  a  bishop 
of  that  city,  followed  the  doctrine  of  Arius,  and,  advancing  fur- 
ther than  his  master  in  opinions  deemed  by  the  prevailing  party 
heretical,  waa  sumamed  the  Atheist.  In  his  youth,  his  poverty 
fMiged  him  to  procure  a  subsistence  by  manual  labour,  and  he 
wrought  in  the  occupation  of  a  goldsmith.  He  found  means,  at 
lengw,  to  follow  his  inclination  for  learning,  and  became  a  ito. 
dent  in  one  of  the  schoobi  at  Alexandria.    Here  he  acquired  t 
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knowledge  of  the  medical  art,  which  he  afttirwafdi 

with  credit    Theology  became  his  &Toiirite  study ;  and 

reading  the  Scriptures  with  several  learned  tibedlogians,  he 

suroed  the  clerical  character,  probably  about  the  year  Uk 

Among  the  followers  of  Ariusi  who  agreed  in  rejectifl«;  die 

doctrine  that  Christ  was  of  the  same  substance  with  his  mmtf 

or  the  Homoousin  of  the  Nicene  synod,  and  who  were  atfinfe 

all  comprehended  under  the  appellation  of  Homoiousii,  or  1m* 

lievers  in  the  similarity  of  the  nature  of  the  son  to  that  of  the 

father,  different  opinions  arose  upon  the  question,  whether  tb 

son  was  like  the  father*    Aetius  who,  though  stigmatiBed  as  • 

contentious  sophist,  appears  to  have  been  an  wle  disputail^ 

was  of  opinion  that  there  must  be  an  infinite  difference  between 

the  creator  and  his  creatures,  and  therefore  maintained  that  dm 

son  was  in  substance  altogether  unlike  the  father*  The  proftsf 

sion  of  this  doctrine  was  an  express  violation  ofa  law,  which  bad 

been  passed  by  the  Emperor  Constantius,  **  that  no  man  shoioU 

say  that  the  son  of  God  was  of  the  same  substance  with  Ood^ 

or  of  a  different  substance,  but  that  he  was  in  all  things  like  him 

that  begat  him."    Aetius,  as  the  author  and  propagator  of  tii0 

opinion  of  an  entire  dissimilarity  between  the  substance  of  thi 

father  and  the  son,  fell  under  the  penalty  of  this  law,  and  Was 

banished  to  a  part  of  Phrygia.    Upon  the  accession  of  Jufim  ti 

the  empire,  he  was,  however,  recalled  from  exile,  and  he  waa  ■!> 

much  esteemed  by  this  emperor,  that  he  wrote  him  a  letter  to 

invite  him  to  his  court,  and  gave  him  an  estate  near  Mx^ene&l 

Lesbos.    He  died,  probably  at  Constantinople,  about  toe  j^m 

S66,  and  was  handsomely  interred  by  Eunomius  and  other 

friends,  who  publicly  espoused  his  doctrine.    A  small  tract  of 

Aetius  concerning  his  £uth  is  preserved,  and  answered,  faj^ 

phanius — De  Haeres.  76.    It  must  be  lamented  that  it 

ever  have  been  found  necessaiy  to  enact  a  law,  whidi 

subject  such  ingenious  men  as  i£tius,  to  exile,  for  no  other  oC> 

fence  than  maintaining  a  new  opinion  on  an  obscure  qncatioB^ 

and  it  was  as  impolitic  as  it  was  unjust. 

£USTATHltJS,a  monk,  who  excluded  married  people  tnm 
salvation;  prohibited  his  followers  from  praying  in  their  hounsi 
and  obliged  them  to  quit  all  they  had  as  incompatible  widi  As 
hopes  of  heaven.  He  drew  them  out  of  the  other  anemUka  of 
Cnristians  to  hold  secret  ones  with  him,  and  made  them  wear  H 
particular  habit;  he  appointed  them  to  &st  on  Sundays;  and 
tanght  them,  that  the  ordinary  fasts  of  the  church  wore  wmi 
less,  after  thiey  had  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  parity^  Wfaioil 
he  pretended  to.  He  expressed  great  horror  fior  chapels  bdK 
inhonour  of  martjrrs,  and  the  assemblies  held  in  diem.  8ei  '  ' 
women,  seduced  by  his  sophistry,  forsook  their  ^^^■^'^■■H^ 
many  slaves  were  easily  prevailed  w  tQ  desert  thoir 
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ms  tfondcmneil  at  tlie  council  of  Gatgra  in  Paphtagonia, 
between  the  years  'i'iG  ami  841. 

^liOUORUS,  bisliop  of  Mopsaestes,  a  citj  in  CiJicia,  a 
ed  prelate.  He  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  ano- 
on  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  which,  with  some  other 
iients,  are  extint.     He  died  A.  D.  428.     But  his  works 

condemned  in  the  fifth  general  council,  aa  favouring  Nes- 
FiiBm  and  Soeinianism. 

UNOMIUS,  a  famous  horesiarch,  the  disciple  of  Aetiua 
noTo  subtile  than  his  master,  as  well  ss  more  bold  in  pro- 
ting  the  opinions  of  his  sect.  He  was  bom  at  D.icora,  in 
ifldocia,  and  ordained  bishop  of  Cyzicus;  but  gave  so  mucli 
rbance  by  Ida  seal,  that  he  was  deposed  more  than  once, 
at,  he  petitioned  to  retreat  to  his  birth-place,  where  he  died 
t  A,  D,  S74;  after  experiencing  n  variety  of  sufferings, 
forks  are  lost,  except  a  few  small  piecee,  and  his  confession 
ith,  which  Cave  inserted  in  his  Historia  Literaria,  from  a 
in  Abp.  Tenniflon's  Library. 

UDIUS,  the  founder  of  a  sect  called  by  his  name,  was 
I  esteemed  by  his  cnuntrymen  for  the  sanctity  of  his  ch»« 
r,  and  forliia  zeal  for  the  Christian  faith.  CenBuring,  with 
:  f^dom  and  im]K)rtunity,  the  cornipt  and  licentious  maif 
of  the  clergy,  and  admonishing  the  rich  presbyters  andbi- 
t,  to  the  face,  for  their  luxurious  course  of  life,  he  brought 

himself  much  ill-will  and  severe  treatment.  The  clergy, 
were  offended  both  by  his  reprootb,  and  his  popularity,  ao- 
I  him  to  the  emperor,  whether  Constantine  or  one  <^  hid 
iBsors  is  not  certain,  and  was  banished  into  Sc^thia,  whou 
idned  many  followers.  They  celebrated  E^ter  after  tiM 
lerof  the  Jewish  passover,and  attributed  a  human  form  to 
Deity.  He  died  in  the  country  of  the  Ootha,  about 
.870. 

:*OLLINARIUS,  the  younger,  thus  called  to  dislinffuiBh 
!)rom  his  father,  \ns  at  first  lector  or  reader  of  Laooicea} 
iterwards  bishop  of  that  city.  He  was  universally  esteeM- 
e  greatest  man  of  his  age^both  for  learning  and  piety,  an) 
it  accurate  and  nervous  defender  of  the  &itb  agamst  aD  ita 
in  i  but  notwithstanding  thjs,  on  his  advancing  eoine  opU 
I  that  were  not  approved,  he  was  anathematized  ai  an  here- 
r  the  second  general  coundt  of  Constantinople  ni  381.  H« 
:  a  treatise  against  Paganism  which  he  sent  to  Julian,  vho 
toed  it  with  this  answer:  "  I  have  read,  understood,  and 
Esined  i"  to  which  the  lashop  replied,  "  You  have  read* 
K>t  understood,  or  you  would  not  nare  condemned."  He 
about  SHU. 

IlLASTER,  an  ItaKan  prelate  and  ecdetiastioal  writer, 
i  to  have  been  a  native  of  Italy,  who  is  «aid  to  have  «at>^ 
aiced  sU  worldly  putsuita,  aod  deroted  bisedf  t9  &iit-lf>i' 
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niflterial  oflBce.  Having  been  ordained  priest,  he  puRNMod  to 
imitate  the  example  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  traversed  most  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  endeavouring  to  gain  con- 
verts from  Gentilism  to  Christiani^,  and  to  bring  back  wandniig 
heretics  to  the  CathoUc  fold.  To  the  latter  object  he  appliedhinh 
self  with  extraordinary  zeal,  and  is  said  to  have  been  successfid  in 
convincing  many  Arians  of  the  erroneousness  of  thdr  creed.  He 
was  made  bishop  of  Brescia,  and  warmly  opposed  Aunenthii^ 
the  Arian  bishop  of  Milan,  who  is  said  to  have  persecuted  the 
Catholics,  and  treated  Philaster  iiy uriously  for  standing  up  intfM 
defence  of  the  Nicene  faith.  After  St.  Ambrose  suoaeededto 
the  bishopric  of  Milan,  an  intimate  friendship  subsisted  between 
him  and  our  prelate.  Philaster  was  present  at  the  councjl  of 
Aquileia,  in  381 ;  and  though  the  year  of  his  death  is  not  oe^ 
tainly  known,  yet  that  event  is  generally  supposed  to  have  tafcoi 
place  in  386,  or  387.  In  the  year  380,  or  soon  after  he  piib^ 
ushed  a  small  treatise  '*  Concerning  Heresies,"  containing  a  men 
numerous  catalogue  of  opinions,  to  which  he  was  pleased  to 
give  that  odious  epithet,  than  has  appeared  in  the  woriL  x>f  imdJ 
other  ecclesiastical  writer.  Among  other  notions  which  he  fint 
discovered  to  be  heretical,  are  the  following ;  that  the  breath 
which  God  inspired  into  man  was  his  soul,  that  earthquakes  aie 
natural  effects ;  that  the  name  of  prophane  gods  may  be  giicft 
to  the  stars ;  that  the  number  of  years  since  the  creation  is  not 
certain;  that  Pavid  was  not  the  author  of  all  the  psalms;  thit 
we  may  follow  another  version  of  the  Scriptures  besides  theSep- 
tuagint,  &c.  iThis  work  is  also  disgraced  by  the  grossest  bisto* 
rical  and  chronological  blunders;  shows  the.author  to  have  pos< 
sessed  but  a  very  moderate  share  of  learning;  and  is  written  in 
an  incorrect  and  mean  style.  However,  the  zeal  whii^  it  dii*  i 
covers  in  the  cause  of  orthodoxy,  has  been  judged  9.  suffident  " 
counterbalance  to  all  its  faults,  and  procured  for  it  various  iflb  a 
pressions. 

EUSEBIUS,  first  of  all  Bishop  of  Berytus  m  Phcenicia,  and 
afterwards  of  Nicomedia,  in  Bithynia,  ^as  advanced  to  dM 
of  Constantinople  in  338,  or  339.    He  was  a  relation  of  the 
peror  Julian,  who  was  educated  by  him,  and  probably  also  of 
Constantine,  and  as  he  was  a  man  not  only  distinguished  by  fail    | 
abilities  and  learning,  but  favoured  with  free  access  to  tibe    ^ 
court,  his  influence  on  behalf  of  the  Arian  party,  to  whkh  ks    I 
was  attached,  was  always  of  great  importance  to  their  .cause,    < 
From  the  protection  afforded  to  Arius  and  his  foUowera  by  En-    I 
sebius,  they  were  frequently  denominated  Eusebians,   Altaougli    1 
he  remonstrated  against  the  proceedings  of  the  court  qf  Nipe  io 
325,  at  which  he  was  present,  he  subscribed  to  the  creed,  pio- 
bably  with  the  same  explanation  which  was  given  *  f  the  biSDi^ 
of  Caesarea  of  the  same  name.    That  this  was  the  lase  we  m^j 
infer  from  the  patronage  which  he  afforded  to  t    :  AziuPb  wd 
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vhicb  cxused  Constantine  to  depose  him  from  his  sec,  and  to 
end  him  into  exile.  He  was  afterwards,  viz.,  in  328,  or  389, 
ecalled,  luid  restored  to  tiis  see,  as  well  as  to  the  favour  of  the 
imperor.  Afterwards,  when  the  Arian  party  became  trium- 
ihant  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  he  encouraged  the  perse- 
;ution  of  those  who  had  been  the  persecutors  of  Arius.  Having 
naintained  his  credit  and  influence  with  Constantine  till  his 
leath,  he  gained  in  an  equal,  if  not  greater  degree,  the  confidence 
>f  his  son  Constantius ;  who  promoted  him  in  338,  to  the  see  of 
Conatantinople.  In  this  high  station  he  was  active  in  promo- 
ting  the  Arian  interests,  and  in  persecuting  the  Catholics.  Soon 
ifter  the  council  of  Antioch,  he  terminated  his  mortal  career. 
Eusebius  was  eminent  for  his  abilities  and  learning ;  and  liis 
fHends  have  extolled  his  piety  and  virtue,  but  no  sufncient  apo- 
logy can  be  offered  for  his  intolerance.  His  writings  were  nu- 
merous, but  none  of  them  remain,  except  a  "  Letter  concerning 
tiriua  and  his  opinions,"  preserved  by  Thcodoret. 

St.  li!USEBIUS,  Bishop  of  Samosata,  was  at  first  connected 
«rilh  the  Arian  party,  but  becoming  a  convert  to  the  orthodox 
iaitli,  distinguislied  liimself  by  much  zeal  in  its  support.  The 
see  of  Antioch  being  vacant,  they  agreed  with  the  orthodox  to 
choose  Melctius  bishop,  and  entrusted  Eusebius  with  the  decree 
of  this  election;  but  St.  Meletius  declaring  immediately  for  the 
catholic  faith,  the  Arians,  supported  by  the  emperor  Valens, 
recolved  to  depose  Iiim.  Eusebius  apprised  of  their  intention, 
retired  to  his  diocese,  with  the  writings  which  had  been  en- 
trusted to  him.  On  this  messengers  were  despatched  after 
bim,  and  the  envoy  threatened  to  cut  off  his  rigtit  liand,  if  he 
did  not  deliver  up  the  act  of  election;  but  Eusebius  presenting 
Ilia  two  hands  said  he  would  sufTer  them  both  to  be  cut  off,  ra- 
ther than  part  with  this  act,  unless  in  presence  of  all  those  who 
badentrustedhimwithit.  His  zeal  for  the  faith  caused  himtobe 
banished  in  the  year  373,  during  wliich  time  he  went  disguised 
as  a  soldier,  to  comfort  the  orthodox  under  their  persecutions. 
AfWrthe  death  of  Valens,  St.  Eusebius  assisted  at  the  council 
of  Antioch  in  the  year  378,  and  was  charged  to  visit  the  eastern 
Churches.  While  on  this  errand,  at  the  city  of  Doliche  in  Syria, 
k  woman  of  the  Arian  party  threw  a  tile  upon  his  head,  which 
irounded  him  mortally.  In  his  last  moments  it  is  stud  he  sought 
ind  obtained  a  promise  from  those  who  attended  him,  that  the 
voman  should  not  be  persecuted ;  which  was  done  nevertheless, 
lut  the  catholics  procured  her  pardon.  St.  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
uizen,  and  St.  Basil,  wrote  several  letters  to  St.  Eusebius.    . 

PAULINUS,  Bishop  of  Nola,  was  born  at  Bourdeaux, 
ibout  A.  D.  353.  He  was  consul  of  Rome,  and  married  The- 
'ana,  who  converted  him  to  Christianity.  He  was  made  bishop 
)f  Nola,  where  he  continued,  till  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the 
Goths,  in  410.    He  died  in  431 .    His  works,  consisting  of'^Let- 
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ters  and  Poemsi  were  published  at  Paris  in  1016^  and  at  Am^ 
Werp  in  16SS. 

St  JOHN  CHRYSOSTOM,  a  celebrated  patriareh  of  Gov 
Btantmople,  and  one  of  the  moat  admn-ed  fiithera  of  the  CI|gl|M 
tian  church,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  AntiocJi*  almi 
A.  D*  847.  He  studied  rhetoric  under  Libarins,  and  nh3oMfir|f 
under  Andra^thus ;  after  which>  he  spent  some  tamela  •aEfill 
hi  the  mountains  near  Antioch ;  but  the  austerities  h/t  eaiimk 
having  impaired  his  health,  he  returned  to  Antioch,  wkeiil'lMl 
was  ordained  deacon  by  Meletius«  Flavian,  Meletiiua'a  aiiiMMii^ 
sor  raised  him  to  the  office  of  presbyter  five  years  afteri  wM 
he  distinguished  himself  so  greatly  by  his  eloqueneCi  thi^li 
obtained  the  surname  of  Chrysostomi  or  golden  mouth.  ^eMfi 
rius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  dying  in  398,  St<  ChryaMiBiK 
whose  name  was  spread  throughout  the  whole  empue,  waaWii 
tihnously  elected  by  both  clergy  and  people.  ^Tht  nuayMt 
Arcadius  confirmed  his  election,  and  caused  him  to  le^v^  A# 
tioch  privately,  where  the  people  were  very  unwiffiM  to  fitft 
with  him.  He  was  ordained  bishop  on  the  96th  of  f  ebnipM 
898;  when  he  obtained  an  order  from  the  emperor  agaiMw 
Eunomians  and  Montanists ;  reformed  the  abuses  wUeh  ^ 
isted  among  his  clergy ;  retrenched  a  great  part  of  Ae  esMM 
ses  in  which  his  predecessors  had  lived,  in  order  to  ft^l- tltf 
poor  and  build  hospitals ;  and  preached  with  the  utmoat  liell 
against  the  pride,  luxury,  and  avarice  of  the  great.    Bat  Ml 

f'  lous  liberty  of  speech  procured  him  many  poweiAd  gnfirfiMri 
[e  differed  with  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  who  Mt  hkn  AM 
posed  and  banished,  but  he  was  soon  recalled.  jSbet  tlki%  dJM 
claiming  against  the  dedication  of  a  statue  erected  to  Ae 
press,  she  banished  him  to  Cucuses  in  Armenia,  a  moat 
and  inhospitable  place;  afterwards,  as  they  werv  iwau^AM 
him  from  Fetyus,  the  soldiers  treated  him  so  rou|^ify  that^^ 
died  on  the  way,  A.  D.  407.  His  works  were  ecfited  iof-  4M! 
Henry  Saville,  at  Eton,  in  8  vols,  folio,  1613 ;  and  hyMombSfi 
con  in  13  vols.  1718,  Paris.  Hb  Treatise  on  die  Frieaiiiodl 
has  been  translated  into  English.  •  ' ' 

EUSTOCHIUM,  or  EUSTOCHIA,  a  Roman  lady^  nW 
is  highly  spoken  of  by  St.  Jerome,  was  a  descendant  fton  Ihf 
fiuniues  of  the  Scipios  and  Paulus  iS^milius,  and  rendefe^  iMi^ 
self  celebrated  for  the  proficiency  which  she  had  made  ik  iw 
irature.  She  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Helbrew  and  GfMk 
as  well  as  the  Latin  tongues,  and  conversant  wiA  Ae  nitm 
important  theological  subjects.  In  the  Cathofic  world  hit 
memory  is  cherished  on  account  of  her  early  devotedsMlM  rf 
religious  course.  She  professed  herself  a  disdple  of  St.  Mh 
rome,  whom  she  followed  from  Rome  to  Cyprus,  and  ihenee.ii 
Antioch,  E^ypt,  and  numerous  other  places,  and  at  ^'^'f^ 
fixed  her  residence  in  a  monastery  at  BetUehem.'    Her  moi&it 
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Bnlii  dtterteda  jmng  fiuBily  to  aoooaipaiiy  her  in  llMe  m» 


JSit.  PAMlfACHUS,  a  Senator  of  Rom^  w1k>  alio  eigey^d 

d»€oiinlar  dignity.  HeegponiedFiiuiliiM»tlia86eoi4dai4^ 
teof  Pinila,  the  friend  of  Jeione^  who  tpealui  higUj  of  the 
ideots of  Pammachus.  He  buihan  homlal  at  Poite^  aiMl aft* 
liili  il  Ae  poor  lumself.    He  refitted  the  anon  of  Jondaib 

dd]edm41(K 

JOYIMIAN,  a  supposed  heretici  was  by  Urth  a  I^etin^  and 
all  the  austerities  of  a  monastic  life  for  a  ti«ie»  Ht 
expelled  Rome,  and  fled  to  Milan,  with  an  mtent  to  engage 
^iKpBBf  Ushop  of  that  place,  and  the  coiperor  ThaodQifai% 
was  dien  in  that  city,  in  his  fayour,  mit  without  affbet 
Vnm  IQan  Jovinian  retmned  to  the  nei^bourhood  of  BoMi 
IjheKe  his  followers  continued  to  asaemble  undar  lua  dfapf^etioi^ 
llfttheyear  398,  when  the  emperor  Hmiarioiis  cemmanded  him 
wad  his  accomplices  to  be  irfiipped  with  seouiKes  anneil  witih 
kmip  and  banished  into  different  islands^  Jorman  himsdf  wai 
iilint  il  to  Boas,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Dahaatia,  whatt 
hi  dsed«  about  A.  D.40&  Jovinian  wrote  aevenilboolQi  whkh 
aare  answered  by  Jerome.  It  is  diffiadt  to  know  what  wevt 
Iha  errors  of  Jovinian,  or  what  was  his  general  charaet^^  a3if 
OTt  that  he  was  in  onpposbion  to  fitting  and  celibacy. 

Be  AUGUSTINE,  a  &moua  iather  of  the  chuich>  waa 
at  Thagaste,  in  Numidia,  A.D.  864.  His  fiitfier,  a  bi«P* 
of  that  city,  was  called  Patricius ;  and  his  mother,  M<MUca^ 
rim  being  a  woman  of  ^at  virtue,  instructed  him  in  the  piift^ 
ciples  of  Christianity.  In  his  early  youth  he  was  in  the  rank  €^ 
Im  catechumens;  and  falling  dangerously  iU,  earnestly  desired 
la  be  baptised;  but  the  violence  of  the  distemper  ceasing,  hia 
baptism  was  delayed.  His  fether,  who  was  not  yet  baptised* 
■ade  him  study  at  Thagaste,  and  afterwards  at  Madamnu 
While  he  was  a  boy,  he  was  more  attentive  to  his  sports  tbaii 
la  his  books;  and  to  escape  punishment,  and  supply  hiiaself 
md  his  companions  with  whatever  they  wished,  ne  made  no 
Kmple  of  deceiving  his  masters,  and  pilfering  £rom  his  parents^ 
Be  had  a  particular  aversion  to  Gbeek ;  and  could  never  be 
mliced  to  this  study,  till  he  began  to  relish  the  beauties  of 
poetry.  At  sixteen  years  of  age,  his  &ther,  probably  from  di^ 
atisfaction  with  his  conduct,  and  hiis  bad  progress  in  leamintg^ 
klennined  to  remove  him  firom  Madaura  to  the  schools  of  Car- 
hage,  but  not  being  provided  with  immediate  supplies  to  defray 
he  expence  of  his  plan,  he  kept  him  for  one  year  at  homew 
[Hning  this  year,  so  dangerous  to  youth,  his  indolence  led  him 
■lo  esitreme  dissipation,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  licentious 
deaaure  without  restraint,  notwithstanding  the  kind  admonitiQnp 
if  his  anxious  mother.  The  habits  of  incontinence,  which  bf 
low  formed,  did  not  soon  forsake  him;  it  ought,  however,  to  be 
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remembered  to  his  credit,  that,  when  he  became  lendble  of  Ui 
folly,  he  had  the  ingenuousness  to  record  it  in  a  ok  of  Coofea- 
rions ;  and  that  whatever  blot  this  part  of  his  life  Ljiy  lesTe  moo 
the  page  of  his  story,  is  volimtarily  left  by  hinMelf,  £«ift 
Rousseau,  in  his  Confessions,  has  scarcely  been  more  honest  thaa 
Augustine*  At  Carthage,  whither  Augustine  was  sent  by  Ui 
father  in  the  year  371,  the  only  studies  which  this  young  nuA 
fondness  for  pleasure  would  suffer  him  to  pursue  with  meem^ 
Were  rhetoric  and  polite  literature.  Yet  his  mind,  theiii^ 
tainted  with  vice,  was  not  so  entirely  depraved,  as  to  be  iiiH» 
•ible  to  the  charms  of  wisdom.  Having  read  Cicero's  bookijf 
philosophy,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptoras} 
but  suffered  himself  to  be  seduced  by  the  Manicheaos*  At  die 
age  of  19,  he  returned  to  Thagaste,  taught  grammar,  and  fr^ 
quented  the  bar;  he  afterwards  taught  rhetoric  at  Cartfaagi 
with  applause*  The  insolence  of  the  scholars  at  Cartfaagi 
made  him  take  a  resolution  to  go  to  Rome,  though  against  fail 
mother's  will.  Here  also  he  had  many  scholars ;  yet  he  quitted 
Rome,  settled  at  Milan,  and  was  chosen  professor  of  rhetoric  ii 
that  city.  Here  he  had  opportunities  of  hearing  the  sermcni 
of  St.  Ambrose,  which,  together  with  the  study  of  Sk 
Paul's  epistles,  and  the  conversion  of  two  of  his  firiend% 
determined  him  to  retract  his  errors,  and  quit  the  sect  ef 
the  Manicheans ;  this  was  in  the  32d  year  of  his  am.  In  tlie 
year  386,  he  retired  to  the  house  of  a  friend  of  his,  nsoned 
Verecundus,  where  he  seriously  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  Christian  religion,  to  prepare  tiimself  for  baptism,  which  he 
received  at  Easter,  in  387.  He  went  to  Africa  about  the  end 
of  388;  and  having  obtained  a  ffarden-plot  without  the  walk  of 
the  citv  of  Hippo,  he  associated  himself  with  eleven  other  per* 
sons  of  eminent  sanctity,  who  distinguished  themselves  Iqr  wear* 
ing  leathern  girdles,  and  lived  there  in  a  monastic  wayfinrtlino 
years,  exercising  themselves  in  fasting,  prayer,  study,  and 
meditation,  day  and  night;  from  hence  sprung  up  the  Aagm 
tine  friars,  or  eremites  of  St.  Augustine,  the  first  order  of 
dicants.  About  this  time,  Valerius  bishop  of  Hippo,  _ 
his  will,  ordained  him  priest;  nevertheless,  he  continued  to 
reside  in  his  little  monastery,  with  his  brethren,  who  irniinniiiig 
all  property,  possessed  their  goods  in  common.  Valeriua,  who 
had  appointed  St  Augustine  to  preach  in  his  place^  alloiidl 
him  to  do  it  in  his  presence,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  tha 
churches  in  Africa.  He  explained  the  creed,  in  a  goMitl 
council  of  Africa,  held  in  393.  Two  years  after,  Valeriua,  imf^ 
ing  he  might  be  preferred  to  be  bishop  of  another-  dun^ 
appointed  him  his  colleague,  and  caused  him  to  be  ordaaa* 
ed  bishop  of  Hippo,  by  Megalus  bishop  of  Calame^  IImb 
primate  of  Numidia,  St.  Augustine  died  the  28th  day  of  Augiul# 
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4S0f  afled  76,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  see  his  country 
invaded  by  the  Vandals,  and  the  city  where  he  was  bishop 
beaegedfor  seven  months.  Augustine,  both  in  his  life  and  in 
hu  writings,  b  entitled  only  to  qualified  and- limited  praise.  If 
mne  atonement  was  made  for  the  errors  of  early  life  by  his 
book  of  honest  Confessions,  these  confessions  themselves  must 
remain  in  eternal  memorial  of  disgrace;  and  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble, in  contemplating  the  virtues  of  the  saint,  altogether  to  for- 
get the  frailties  of  the  man.  Le  Clerc  charges  Augustine  with 
being  one  of  the  first,  who  advanced  two  doctrines,  which  takes 
away  goodness  and  justice  from  God  and  man;  the  one,  repre- 
senting God  as  consigning  men  to  eternal  torments,  for  sins 
which  they  could  not  avoid ;  the  other,  stirring  up  magistrates 
to  persecute  those  who  difier  firom  them  in  reUgion,  It  is  not 
easy  to  say,  how  extensive  an  influence  the  doctrines  of  this 
firther  had  in  the  church,  who  through  so  many  ages  of  darkness 
retained  a  powerful  sway  over  the  world,  might  have^  in  leading 
■len  to  adopt  a  gloomy  system  of  religion,  and  to  support  it  wiim 
•n  the  rigour  of  persecution.  It  is  certain,  that,  except  tibie 
works  of  Aristotle,  no  writings  contribute  more  tluui  Augustine's 
to  encourage  that  spirit  of  subtile  disputation  which  distin- 
guished the  scholastic  age. 

The  law  which  he  inscribed  upon  his  table  is  deserving  of 
attention: 

Far  from  this  table  be  the  \'^orthless  guest 
Who  wounds  another's  fame  though  but  in  jest. 

The  works  of  St.  Augustine  make  ten  volumes;  the  best 
edition  of  them  is  that  of  Maurin,  printed  at  Antwerp,  in  1700. 
They  are  little  read  except  by  the  clergy  of  the  Greek  church, 
and  in  the  Spanish  imiversities.  The  booksellers  of  London 
receive  frequent  commissions  for  them^  and  indeed  for  the  most 
of  the  fathers,  from  Russia  and  Spain.  His  work  on  the  Gity 
of  God,  and  his  Confessions,  have  been  translated  into  English; 

PELxVGIUS,  a  native  of  Great  Britain;  but  whether  of 
England,  Scotland,  or  Wales,  is  imcertain.  Dr.  Henry  says> 
he  was  bom  in  North  Wales,  November  13th,  354,  and  that 
liis  real  name  was  Morgan,  of  which  Pelagius  is  a  translation. 
He  was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Banchor,  in  Wales,  of 
irhich  he  became  a  monk,  and  afterwards  abbot.  In  the  early 
Mrt  of  his  life,  he  went  over  to  France,  and  thence  to  Rome, 
irhere  he  promulgated  opinions  different  from  those  of  the 
:hurch.  His  morals  being  irreproachable,  he  gained  many 
lisciples;  and  the  heresy  made  so  rapid  a  progress,  that  it 
)ecame  necessary  for  the  ])ope  to  exert  his  power.  Pelaaiusi 
o  avoid  the  danger,  in  409,  passed  over  to  Sicily,  attended  by 
lis  friend  and  pupil  Cclcstius.    In  41 1  they  landed  in. Africa^ 
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continued  some  time  at  Hippo,  and  were  preseiit  at  the  famotiii 
conference  between  the  Catnolics  and  Donatists,  held  at  Car- 
thage in  412.    From  thence  they  travelled  to  Egypt;  and  fi 
Egypt  in  41 5y  to  Palestine,  where  they  were  graciouslv  rece^ 
by  John  bishop  of  Jerusalem.    In  the  same  year  Pelagius 
(nted  to  appear  before  a  council  of  seventeen  bishops,  &eld 
Diospolis.    They  were  satisfied  with  his  creed,  and  abaci 
him  of  heresy.   The  African  bishops,  however,  being  disple 
with  their  proceedings,  appealed  to  the  Roman  pontiff;  ne 
approved,  and  afterwards  condemned,  the  opinions  of  Pelagimx 
who  with  his  pupil  Celestius,  was  publicly  excommunicate^;  ^oa 
all  the  bishops  who  refused  to  subscribe  the  condemnation  o 
the  Pelarian  heresy,  were  immediately  deposed.    What  beeanii 
<  of  him  after  this  period  is  unknown;  but  it  is  probable  that  Im 
retired  to  Banchor,  and  died  abbot  of  that  monastery.    He 
wrote,  1.  Expositionum  in  epist.  Paulinas,  lib.  xiv.    2.  Ejustoh 
ad  Demetri  adem  de  virginitate.    3.  Explanationes  symboB  id 
Damasum.    4.  Epistolae  ad  viduam  dicse.    5.  De  libero  arbi« 
trio.    These  and  many  other  fragments  are  scattered  among 
the  works  of  St.  Jerome.  They  are  also  collected  by  Gameriui^ 
and  published  in  Append,  op.  Mercatoris,  p.  373. 

ALYPIUS,  of  Tagasta,  a  town  of  Numidia  in  Africa,  a 
Christian  divine,  was  a  friend  of  Augustine,  with  whom  he  was 
baptized  at  Milan  in  the  year  388.    He  travelled  to  Palestiiie, 
and,  on  his  return  in  the  year  394,  was  made  bishop  of  Ui 
native  place.    He  united  with  Augustine  in  opposing  the  aect 
of  the  Donatists,  who  claimed  the  exclusive  honour  ofbdng  the 
true  church.    Alypius,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  powerful 
champion  in  defence  of  the  catholic  church,  and  to  have  sen- 
pled  no  means,  however  violent,  for  its  support,  afterwards 
exercised  his  zeal  against  the  Pelagians,  another  sect,  whom 
the  prevalent  party  condemned  as  heretics;  he  was  deputed  by 
the  churches  of  Africa  to  the  emperor  Honorius,  and  obtained 
from  him  several  decrees  against  this  sect,  in  consequence  of 
which  their  assemblies  were  broken  up,  their  churches  oestroyedi 
and  their  ministers  banished.    Alypius  died  about  the  year 
430,  more  memorable  for  his  zeal  tnan  his  charity. 

OPTATUS,  bishop  of  Melevia,  a  town  of  Numidia  in  Africa, 
flourished  under  the  empire  of  Valcntinian  and  Valens.  He 
wrote  his  book  of  the  schism  of  the  Donatists  about  the  year 
370,  against  Parm'enian,  bishop  of  that  sect.  This  author  btf 
been  published  several  times;  the  last,  in  1700,  by  Dupin,wliA 
had  settled  the  text  from  four  manuscripts.  This  is  ihe  beal 
edition  of  Optatus,  whose  style  is  noble,  vehement,  and  ckae 
and  his  works  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  parts,  improfP 
by  study. 

ST.  ISIDORE,  of  Cordova,  bishop  of  that  city  under  Hone 
rius  and  Theodosius  the  younger.    He  wrote  Commentaries  o 
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Jift  bodes  of]  ings,  dedicated  to  Paul  Orosius  the  discqpk  of 
larastine. 

ULPHILAS,  a  Grothic  bishop  in  the  fourth  century,  who 
ibtiined  leave  from  the  emperor  Yalensi  that  his  cpuntrymen 
ihould  settle  in  Thrace,  on  condition  that  the  bishop  hunself 
■nbraced  the  Arian  creed.  He  translated  the  Gospels  into 
iMiGodiic  language,  of  which  there  is  an  edition  pubushed  by 
Hr.  hfe,  at  Oxford,  in  1750.  Another  portion  of  Ulpli^asjt 
VSenion  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  printed  by  Kmtel,  at 
Vr^fenbuttle. 

JPRUMENTIUS,  a  saint  m  the  Roman  calendar,  entitled 
p0  **  Apostle  of  Ethiopia,"  was  a  native  of  Tyre.  He  was  edu- 
■ted  under  Meropius,  a  Christian  philosopher,  who  embarked 
Em  voyage  to  India,  and  was  accompanied  by  Frumentius,  and 
nodier  scholar  named  iEdoesius,  but  having  the  misfortune 
to  touch  on  the  coast  of  Ethiopia,  Meropius  was  inhumanly  mur- 
leied  by  the  natives,  and  his  scholars  sent  up  the  country  to 
be  slaves  to  the  emperor.  This  prince  conferred  upon  them 
ijosts  of  honour  about  his  person,  and  in  his  household ;  showed 
iwm  marks  of  his  favour,  and  a  littie  before  his  death  gave 
diem  their  liberty.  They  now  proposed  to  return  to  their  native 
country,  but  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  queen,  they 
consented  to  remain  some  time  longer  to  superintend  the  educa- 
tMHi  of  the  young  prince.  In  this  confidential  situation  they 
were  enabled  to  perform  many  kind  actions;  and  amongst 
(Others  tiiey  obtained  liberty  for  the  Roman  merchants  residing 
in  the  parts  of  Ethiopia,  who  were  Christians,  to  assemble 
together  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  they  succeeded  in  making 
nany  converts,  among  the  courtiers,  to  Christianity.  As  soon 
IS  their  pupil  had  taken  on  himself  the  management  of  the 

Evcmment,  they  after  much  difficulty,  were  allowed  to  return 
me.  Frumentius  repaired  to  Alexandria,  acquainted  Atha- 
lasius,  who  was  bishop  of  that  city,  witii  the  progress  that  had 
been  made  in  introducing  Christianity  into  Ethiopia,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  what  prospects  there  were  of  fisirther  success. 
Fnunentius,  at  the  solicitation  of  Athanasius,  was  soon  after 
consecrated  a  bishop,  and  appointed  on  a  mission  to  Ethiopia. 
This  was  in  the  year  351 ;  he  entered  upon  his  labours  at 
Axunca,  the  capital  of  that  country,  and  was  so  successftil,  that 
is  a  short  time  die  emperor,  and  a  ^eat  body  of  his  people, 
were  converted  to  the  Christian  faim,  and  numerous  churches 
were  established  throughout  the  empire. 

EUZOIUS,  bishop  of  Csesarea,  was  educated  in  that  city 
It  the  same  time  with  Gregory  Nazianzen.  On  the  death  of 
Acacius  he  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Caesarea,  after  maintaining 
ft  violent  contest  with  the  different  rival  candidates.    He  was  in 

S'  aciplc  an  Arian,  or  nearly  so,  and  on  that  account  was  deposed 
m  his  see  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tlieodosius,  about 
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the  year  380.  He  was  the  author  of  numeroiutn       esnowlotV'/ 
possessed  much  learning,  and  was  very  diligent  in  the 
charge  of  his  episcopal  functions ;  but  ne  is  principally 
brated  on  account  of  his  great  exertions  in  promoting  Hbe 
interests  of  science  and  literature.     He  manifested  much  seal 
in  the  restoration  and  improvement  of  the  library  at  Caesaicfly 
which  had  been  originally  collected  by  Origen  and  Pamphifaiib 
and  was  at  this  period  fallen  into  decay.    To  this  object  lie 
devoted  his  time  and  labour,  taking  care  that  faithful  tamscripti 
should  be  procured  of  such  books  as  were  in  a  perishing  stalo^ 
and  increasing  their  numbers  by  new  collections. 

GELASIUS,  the  elder,  bishop  of  Caesarea  m  Palestine^ 
nephew  of  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  by  whom  he  was  conie- 
crated  to  Caesarea  in  380.  He  is  praised  both  by  Theodoret 
and  St.  Jerome,  for  the  purity  of  his  style  and  of  his  maimeiii 
He  translated  into  Ghreek  two  books  of  the  ecclesiastical  bistoarj^ 
by  Rufinus,  and  produced  several  other  works.  A  firagment  €f 
one  of  his  homilies  on  the  Epiphany  is  still  extant  in  Theodoret. 
According  to  father  Labbfe,  some  fragments  of  the  writinjn  of 
this  bishop,  explanatory  of  the  Apostles*  Creed,  and  of  the 
traditions  of  the  church,  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  collection 
of  testimonies  under  the  name  of  John  Damascenus,  in  the 
"  Codex  Claro  mont." 

PALLADIUS,  bishop  of  Helonopolis  in  Bithynia,  and  afker- 
wards  of  Aspona.  He  was  a  Galatian,  and  bom  at  CappadocMu 
He  became  an  anchorite  in  the  mountain  of  Nebria  in  SS8|  and 
was  consecrated  a  bishop  in  401.  He  was  an  intimate  firiend 
of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  whom  he  never  forsook  during  the  time 
of  his  persecution,  nor  even  in  his  exile.  He  went  to  Rone 
some  time  after  Chrysostom*s  death,  and,  at  the  request  of 
Lausus,  governor  of  Cappadocia,  composed  the  history  of  the 
Anchorites  or  hermits,  and  entitled  it  Laustaca,  after  that  lordi 
to  whom  he  dedicated  it  in  4^,  when  it  was  written,  bang 
then  in  the  SOth  year  of  his  episcopacy,  and  53d  of  his  mgd. 
His  history  was  published  in  Greek  by  Meursius  at  AnurtiBr- 
dam,  in  1619,  and  in  Latin  in  the  BibUotheca  Patram. 

ST.  PATRICK,  the  apostle  of  Ireland,  and  second  Unhop 
of  that  countrv.  He  was  bom  April  5th,  A.D.  378,  of  m  good 
family,  at  Kirkpatrick,  near  Dumbarton,  now  in  Scodand,  but 
then  comprehended  under  Britain.  His  baptisnul  naaM^ 
Suceath,  siffnifies,  in  the  British  language,  valiant  in  war.  Otk 
some  inroad  of  certain  exiles  from  Irdand,  he  was  taken 
and  carried  into  that  kingdom,  where  he  cmitinued 
in  the  service  of  Milcho,  who  had  bought  him,  when  Patrick 
acquired  the  new  name  of  Cothiai^;,  or  Ceatfaur-Tiffiif  L  •• 
four  families.  In  this  tune  he  made  himself  master  of  &  LriUi 
language,  and  at  last  made  his  escape,  and  returned  hone^  ina 
ship.    About  two  years  afiier,  he  formed  a  design  oftuniwling 
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the  Irish,  either  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  or  what  he  had  ob- 
senred  during  his  acquaintance  with  them.    To  qualify  himself 
for  this   he  travelled  to  the  continent,  where  he  continued 
S5  years,  pursuing  his  studies  under  his  mother*s  uncle,  St. 
Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  who  had  ordained  him  deacon ;  and 
after  his  death  with  St.  Oerman,  bishop  of  Auxere,  who  or- 
dained him  priest,  and  gave  him  liis  third  name  Marva,  or  Ma- 
ffinim.     Pope  Celestine  consecrated  him  bishop,  and  gave  hiih 
his  most  familiar  name,  Patricius,  expressive  of  his  honourable 
descent,  and  to  give  lustre  and  weight  to  the  commission  which 
he  now  charged  him  with  to  convert  the  Irish.    Palladius  had 
been  there  a  year  before  him,  but  with  Uttle  success  ;  the  saints 
Kieran,  Ailbe,  Declan,  and  Ibar  were  there  before  them  both. 
But  the  great  office  of  Apostle  of  Ireland,  was  reserved  for  Pa- 
trick, who  landed  in  the  country  of  Evolein,  or  at  Wicklow,  A.D. 
441.     His  first  convert  was  Siwell,  the  eighth  in  descent  from 
Cormac,  king  of  Leinster.     He  then  proceeded  to  Dublin  and 
thence  to  Ulster,  where  he  founded  a  church,  afterwards  the  fa- 
mous abbey  of  Saul,  in  the  county  of  Down,  remarkable  for  its 
position,  and  being  made  out  of  a  bam.    After  labouring  seven 
years  indefatigably  in  his  great  work,  he  returned  to  JDritaiii, 
which  he  delivered  from  the  heresies  of  Pelagius  and  Anus ; 
engaged  several  eminent  persons  to  assbt  him ;  visited  the  Isle 
of  Man,  which  he  converted  in  440,  when  the  bishopric  was 
:     founded  ;  and  A.  D.  448,  returned  to  the  see  of  Armagh,  which 
I    he  had  founded  in  445;  and  in  thirteen  years  more  completed 
'    the  conversion  of  the  whole  island.     After  giving  an  acount  of 
his  commission  at  Rome,  he  once  more  returned  to  Ireland,  and 
i    spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  between  the  monasteries  of  Ar- 
I    niagh  and  Saul,  superintending  and  enforcing  the  doctrine  and 
I    dicipline  which  he  had  established.     After  having  established 
I    schools,  or  an  academy,  he  died  at  Saul  Abbey,  aged  120,  March 
i    17th,  A.D.  493,  and  was  buried  at  Down  afterwards,  in  the 
j    same  grave  with  St.  Bridget  and  St.  Columb.    His  genuine 
works  were  collected  and  printed  by  Sir  James  Ware,  1656. 
-.    His  immediate  successor  in  his  see  was  St.  Bineus  or  Bequus. 
j       THEODORET,  bishop  of  St.  Cyricus  in  Syria,  and  one  of 
!    the  most  learned  fathers  of  the  church,  was  born  A.  D.  386, 
'    and  was  the  disciple  of  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  and  St.  John 
Chrysostom.     Having  received  holy  orders,  he  was  with  diffi- 
culty persuaded  to  accept  of  the  bishopric  of  St.  Cyricus,  about 
A.D.  4JW.     He  displayed  great  frugality  in  the  expenses  of 
his  table,  dress,  and  furniture,  but  spent  considerable  sums  in 
improving  and  adorning  the  city  of  Cyricus.     Yet  his.  zeal  was 
not  confined  to  his  own  church ;  he  went  to  preach  at  Antioch 
and  the  neighbouring  towns,  where  he  became  admired  for  his 
elcKjuence  and  learning,  and  had  the  happiness  to  convert  mul- 
titudes of  people.     He  wrote  hi  favour  of  John  of  Antioch  and 
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the  Nestorians,  against  Cyril's  Twelve  Anathemas ;  he  afkl 
wards  attacked  the  opinions  of  Nestorius^  and  waa  deposed 
the  synod  held  by  the  Eutychians  at  Ephesus ;  but  was  agy 
restored  by  the  general  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  which  he  w 
present,  in  451.  It  is  thought  that  he  died  soon  after ;  thoni 
others  say  that  he  lived  till  A.D.  457.  His  works  are  '*  Can 
mentaries  on  the  Scriptures ;"  an  ''  Ecclesiastical  History;**  ai 
the  Lives  of  Monks,  all  of  which  were  collected  and  publialii 
at  Paris,  in  1642,  in  4  vols,  folio.  A  fifth  volume  was  addb 
in  1684,  by  Gamier;  and  a  new  edition  has  been  published 
HaUe,  in  5  vols.  4to. 

BONOSUS,  an  ancient  prelate  of  this  centuryi  is  luMn 
in  church  history  as  the  heretical  bishop  of  Narsus,  in  Dae 
though  some  authors  say  of  Sardica,  tiie  metropolis  of  tfa 
province.  His  heresy  was  that  the  Virgin  Mary  had  oth 
children  than  Christ.  Bonosus  died  in  410 ;  but  his  doctiii 
did  not  die  with  him,  being  maintained  by  some  SOO  yean  aA 
his  death.  Pope  Gregory  makes  mention  of  the  Bonosians : 
the  latter  end  of  the  6th  century, 

ACACIUS,  bishop  of  Beroea,  in  Syria,  was  at  the  coiincfl 
Constantinople,  held  in  the  year  381,  in  which  were  present  U 
bishops.  He  was  the  friend  of  Epiphanes  Flavianus,  and  tl 
enemy  of  John  Chrysostom,  bishop  of  Constantinople^  who 
he  caused  to  be  deposed.  He  also,  when  110  years  of  a% 
wrote  to  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  younger,  to  advise  him 
confirm  the  sentence  of  deposition  against  Cyril,  bishop 
Alexandria.  Nothwithstanoing  these  rigorous  proceedmf 
Theodoret  assures  us  that  he  was  eminent  both  for  his  wisdo 
and  the  sanctity  of  his  Ufe.    He  died  about  the  year  432» 

FLAVIAN,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  which  see  he  was  oo 
firmed  by  the  council  of  Constantinople,  in  382 ;  but  it  ooc 
sioned  a  schism,  numerous  bishops  adhering  to  Paulinus,  ai 
others  to  Flavian.  The  prudence  of  the  latter  at  length  i 
stored  peace  to  the  church.  He  was  a  zealous  opposer  of  tl 
Arians,  and  died  in  404. 

EVAGRIUS,  bishop  of  Antioch,  succeeded  PauUnua* 
theyear  389;  in  consequence  of  whose  election,  inoppontii 
to  Flavianus,  the  schism  in  the  church  of  Antioch,  that  nas  be 
much  lamented  by  the  orthodox,  was  continued.  Howev< 
by  the  influence  of  Siricius,  bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  cood 
of  Capua,  held  in  390,  Evagrius*s  election  was  approved.  Ti 
years  afterwards  Evagrius  died,  and  the  schism  terminate 
Evagrius  was  the  friend  and  companion  of  St.  Jeromef  wl 
represents  him  as  a  person  of  an  active  and  ardent  spirit,  ai 
as  the  author  of  various  writings,  which  he  had  perused.  No 
of  these  thot  deserve  particular  mention  are  now  extant. 

DIODORUS,  descended  from  a  good  family,  was  probah 
born  at  Antioch,  in  which  city  he  long  resided,  and  was  a 
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claincd  bishop  of  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  about  the  year  378.     He 
died  in  39if,  or  sooner.     Whilst  he  was  presbyter,  he  had  the 
direction  of  a  school  in  or  near  Antioch,  where  he  instructed 
young  persons  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  rehmon.    The  most  eminent  of  his  disciples  were 
Itfaximus,  bisnop  of  Silcucia,  in  Isauria ;  Theodore,  bishop  of 
JRIopsuestia,  in  Cilicia ;  and  John  Chrysostom,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  the  latter  of  whom  calls  hun,  in  one  of  his  orations. 
Lis  &ther.    He  was  a  firm  adherent  to  the  orthodox  cause. 
Under  the  persecutions  of  the  Arians;  and  conducted  himself 
vith  so  much  prudence,  that  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  peace* 
able  episcopate  till  his  death.    In  the  first  council  of  Constan* 
tinople,  he  was  held  in  such  respect,  as  to  be  appointed  one  of 
the  bishops,  to  whose  superintendence  the  eastern  churches 
were  entrusted.     His  works  were  numerous,  and  consisted  of 
apologies  for  the   Christian  religion,    controversial   treatises 
)     against  the  Machinees,  &c.,  and  principally  commentaries  on 
ahnost  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  some  of  the 
New,  which  were  destroyed,  as  some  say,  by  the  Arians,  and, 
according  to  others,  by  the  Athanasians.     Some  fragments  still 
remain,  which  arc  found  in  the  Catena  Patrum  Grsecorum. 
The  loss  of  his  writings  is  tlie  more  to  be  deplored,  as  they 
displayed  great  learning,  the  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture  by 
adhering  to  the  literal  sense,  and  an  acquaintance  with  Origen*s 
Hexapla.    Diodorus  is  much  commended  by  Theodoret,  Basil, 
and  other  fathers  of  the  church.     Suidas  has  given  a  catalogue 
of  his  works,  extracted  from  the  fragments  of  Thedoret. 

PACIAN,  a  saint  in  the  Roman  calendar,  and  bishop  of 
Barcelona,  was  descended  from  a  noble  Spanish  family,  and 
flourished  towards  the  close  of  this  century.     He  had  been 
a  married  man  previously  to  his  entering  the  religious  com- 
munity  of   which  he   was  a    member.      He  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  leaving  behind  him  a  son,  named  Flavius  Dexter, 
who  was  the  person  to  whom  Jerome  inscribed  his  catalogue, 
and  at  whose  re(|uest  it  was  drawn  up.     Pacian  wrote  many 
books,  among  which,  one  was  entitled  "  Cervus,  or  the  Stag," 
asatiricid  piece,  written  against  the  pagans,  and  aboundini;,  it 
is  said,  in  wit  and  eloquence ;  but  no  part  of  it  has  reacned 
modern  times.     There  are  slill  extant,  attributed  to  Pacian, 
"Three  Letters  to  Senii)ronian,  a  Novatian,"  which  are  proba- 
bly the  treatises  mentioned  by  Jerome ;  also,  "  An  Exliorta- 
tion  to  Repentance,"  and  "  A  Discourse  concerning  Baptism," 
addressed  to  the  catechumens.     The  wi^itings  of  Pacian  arc 
panegjTized  by  Dupin ;  "  His  exhortations,*'  says  the  ecclesi- 
astical historian,  **  are  lively  and  persuasive,  his  thoughts  well 
weighed ;  his  proofs  solid ;  his  manner  of  writing  pleasant ;  his 
I       >tyle  elegant,  and  the  periods  short.     In  a  word,  these  little 
tracts  may  pa5>&  for  niasjter-piecc*  in  their  kind,  and  the  two 
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exhortations,  or  discourses,  may  be  looked  upon  as  perfiscti 
models  of  popular  preaching." 

EXUPERIUS,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  who  died  in  exile  torn 
the  orthodox  faith,  is  recorded  as  a  model  of  true  Christiaa 
cliapty*  During  a  great  famine,  after  selling  the  whole  of  hi^ 
own  property,  he  disposed  of  all  the  rich  sold  and  silver  plat« 
belonffinff  to  the  churchy  in  order  to  feed  tne  poor ;  he  exerted 
his  chanty  likewise  towards  the  reli^ous  of  Palestine  an^ 
Egypt.  St.  Jerome  speaks  much  of  ms  bountiful  dispositjo^ 
and  compEpres  him  to  the  widow  of  Sarepta,  whose  ou  faile^ 
not.  St.  Jerome  also  dedicated  to  him  his  book  on  the  proph^ 
Zechari$is.  Exuperius  changed  the  temple  of  Minerva,  «& 
Toulouse  into  a  church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  no^ 
the  Dorade,  and  was  the  means  of  freeing  the  people  of  thai 
pity  from  their  fear  of  the  Vandals.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in 
the  year  417. 

SIMEON,  n^med  Stylites,  a  distinguished  person  fai  the 
fuinals  of  folly  and  fanaticism,  was  bom  about  the  year  991^ 
at  Sisoq,  a  town  on  the  borders  between  Syria  and  Silicia. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  shepherd,  and  followed  the  same  occnpi^ 
tion  to  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  he  entered  into  a  monastekjt 
After  some  time  he  left  it,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  a  Vie  of 
greater  solitude  and  austerity,  he  took  up  his  abode  on  theto]^ 
of  mountains,  or  in  caverns  of  rocks,  fasting  sometimes,  it  it 
said,  for  weeks  together,  till  he  had  worked  hunself  up  to  a  due 
degree  of  extravagance.    He  then,  to  avoid  the  concourse  of 
devotees,  but  probably  to  excite  a  still  greater  admirati(ni,' 
adopted  the  strange  fancy  of  fixing  his  habitation  on  the  top; 
of  pillars,  whence  the  Grreek  appellation ;  and  with  the  notion 
of  climbing  higher  and  higher  towards  heaven,  he  successively 
migrated  from  4  pillar  of  6  cubits  to  one  of  IS,  30,  36,  and  40. 
This  seat  was  considered  as  a  proof  of  extraordinary  anxiety, 
and  multitudes  flocked  from  all  parts  to  pay  their  venemtion  to' 
the  holy  man,  as  he  was  denominated.    Simeon  passed  47 
years  upon  his  pillars,  exposed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  the 
seasons.    At  length  a  horrible  ulcer  put  an  end  to  his  life,  aft 
the  age  of  69.     His  body  was  taken  down  from  his  last  pillar 
by  the  hands  of  bishops,  and  conveyed  to  Antioch,  witn  an 
escort  of  6000  soldiers ;  and  he  was  interred  with  a  pomp  equal 
to  any  thing  that  has  been  displayed  for  the  most  potent  mo* 
narchs.    He  has  been  enrolled  among  the  saints,  either  in  the 
Grreek  or  Latin  churches.    These  honours  produced  imitator^ 
whose  performances  surpassed  the  original.    One  of  them  in^ 
habited  his  pillar  68  years.    The  madness  remained  in  rogob 
till  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  was  suppressed. 

ST.  CYRIL,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  succeeded  Theophi- 
liis,  his  uncle,  in  412.  Scarce  was  he  installed,  when  he  began 
to  exert  his  authority  with  great  vigour ;  he  drove  tlie  Nova- 
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tians  and  Jews  from  Alexandria,  permitting  their  wealth  and 

sjnagogue  to  be  taken  from  them.    This  proceeding  highly 

displeased  Orestes,  the  governor,  who  saw,  tnat  if  the  bishop's 

Authority  was  not  soon  suppressed,  it  might  grow  too  strong  for 

tiiat  of  the  magistrate.     Upon  which  a  kind  of  civil  war  broke 

CKit  between  Orestes  and  the  bishop ;  many  tumults  were  raised, 

«uid  some  battles  fought  in  the  very  streets  of  Alexandria.    St. 

C]!yril  also  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  against  Nestorius, 

Inshop  of  Constantinople,  who,  in  some  of  his  homilies,  had 

asserted  t£at  the  Virgin  Mary  ought  not  to  be  called  the  mo* 

tiier.of  God.    The  dispute  at  first  proved  unfavourable  to 

Cyril,  whose  opinion  was  not  only  condemned,  but  himself  de« 

prived  of  his  bishopric,  and  thrown  into  prison.     But  he  was 

soon  after  released,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Nesto-o 

rius,  who  in  431  was  deposed  from  his  see  of  Constantinople. 

Cyiil  returned  to  his  see  at  Alexandria,  where  he  died  in  444, 

St.  Cyril  also  wrote  against  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  Diodo- 

ms  of  Tarsus,  and  Julian  the  Apostate.    He  composed  com-* 

mentaries  on  St.  John*s  gospel,  and  wrote  several  other  books. 

I£s  works  were  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  1638,  in  six 

Tolumes,  folio. 

ST*  GEORGE,  or  George  the  Cappadocian,  was  so  sur- 
named,  according  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  from  his  parents  or  educa- 
tion; and  was  bom  at  Epiphania,  in  Cilicia,  in  a  fuller  s  shop. 
^From  this  obscure  and  servile  origin,  he  raised  himself  by  a  pa- 
rasite ;  and  the  patrons  whom  he  assiduously  flattered,  procured 
for  their  worthless  dependent,  a  lucrative  commission,  or  contract, 
to  supply  the  army  with  bacon.  His  employment  was  mean ; 
he  rendered  it  infamous.  He  accumulated  wealth  by  the  basest 
arts  of  fraud  and  corruption ;  but  his  malversations  were  so  no- 
torious, that  George  was  compelled  to  escape  from  the  pur- 
suits of  justice.  After  this  disgrace,  in  which  he  appears  to 
have  saved  his  fortune  at  the  expence  of  his  honour,  he  em- 
braced, with  real  or  affected  zeal,  the  profession  of  Arianism. 
From  the  love  or  the  ostentation  of  learning,  he  collected  a 
valuable  library  of  history,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theology ; 
and  the  choice  of  the  prevailing  faction  promoted  George  of 
Cappadocia  to  the  throne  of  Athanasius.**  His  conduct  in  this 
station  is  represented  by  our  historian  as  polluted  by  cruelty  and 
avarice,  and  his  death  considered  as  a  just  punislunent  for  the 
enormities  of  his  life,  among  which  Mr.  Gibbon  very  inconsis- 
tently ranks  his  enmity  to  the  gods ; — for  surely  no  modern 
free-thinker  can  seriously  regret  the  abolition  of  the  absurdi- 
ties and  barbarities  of  the  pagan  mythology  and  priestcraft. 
The  occasion  of  his  death,  however,  as  narrated  by  ecclesi- 
astical writers,  will  not  add  any  stain  to  his  memory.  There 
^as  iq  Alexandria  a  place  in  which  the  priests  used  to  oficr 
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human  sacrifices.    This  place  Constantius  gave  to  the  eh 

of  Alexandria,  and  George,  the  bishop,  ordered  it  to  be  dei 

to  build  a  Christian  church  upon  it.     In  doing  this,  they 

covered  a  subterraneous  cavern,  in  which  the  heathen  m; 

ries  had  been  performed,  and  in  it  were  many  human  n 

These  and  other  things  which  they  found  in  the  placej 

Christians  brought  out  and  exposed  to  public  ridicule. 

heathens,  provoked  at  this  exhibition,  took  arms,  and  i 

ing  upon  the  Christians  killed  many  of  them.     Qn  thif 

Christians  proceeded  no  further  in  clearing  the  temple;  bu 

heathens,  pursuing  their  advantage,  seized  the  bishop  ii 

church,  ana  put  him  in  prison.    The  next  day  they  despat 

him ;  and  then  fastening  his  body  to  a  camel,  dragged  it  a 

the  streets  all  day,  and  in  the  evening  they  burnt  it  and 

camel  together.    This  fate  Sozomen  says,  the  bishop  owi 

part  to  his  haughtiness,  while  he  was  in  favour  vdth  Con 

tins;  and  some  say  the  friends  of  Athanasius  were  concern 

this  massacre ;  but  he  ascribes  it  chiefly  to  the  invetera 

the  heathens,  whose  superstitions  he  had  been  very  acti' 

abolishing.    This  George,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Alexas 

was  a  man  of  letters,  and  had  a  very  valuable  library,  ^ 

Julian  ordered  to  be  seized  for  his  own  use;  and  in  his  oi 

concerning  it,  he  says  that  many  of  the  books  were  on  phi 

phical  and  rhetorical  subjects,  though  many  of  them  reiat 

the  doctrine  of  the  impious  Galileans ;  as  he  always  afi! 

to  call  tlie  Christians.    "  These  books,"  says  he,  "  I  could 

to  have  utterly  destroyed ;  but  lest  books  of  value  shou 

destroyed  with  them,  let  these  also  be  carefully  sought 

But  Mr.  Gibbon  gives  a  different  turn  to  the  affair  of  Grec 

murder,  as  well  as  relates  it  with  different  circumsta 

*'  The  pagans,"  savs  he,  **  excited  his  devout  avarice ;  an 

rich  temples  of  Alexandria  were  either  pillaged  or  insulU 

the  haughty  prelate,  who  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  and  thre 

ing  tone,    'How  long  will  these  sepulchres  be  pcrmitt 

stand?'    Under  the  reign  of  Constantius,  he  was  expelk 

the  fiiry,  or  rather  by  the  justice  of  the  people;  and  i 

not  without  a  violent  struggle,  that  the  civil  and  mi 

powers  of  the  state  could  restore  his  authority,  and  g 

his  revenge.     The  messenger  who  proclaimed  at  Alexa 

the  accession  of  Julian,  announced  the  downfall  of  the 

bishop.    George,  with  two  of  his  obsequious  ministers,  ( 

Diodorus,  and  Draconitius  master  of  the  mint,  were  ig 

niously  dragged  in  chains  to  the  public  prison.    At  th< 

of  twenty-four  days  the  prison  was  forced  o]>en  by  the  rag 

superstitious  multitude,  impatient  of  the  tedious  forms  i 

dicial  proceedings.  The  enemies  of  gods  and  men  expired  i 

their  cruel  insults;  the  lifeless  bodies  of  the  archbishop  ai 
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isiociates  were  carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets  on*  the 
back  of  a  camel;  and  the  inactivity  of  the  Athanasian  party 
ms  esteemed  a  shining  example  of  evangelical  patience.  The 
remains  of  these  guilty  wretches  were  thrown  into  the  sea;  and 
Jie  popular  leaders  of  the  tumult  declared  their  resolution  to 
lisappoint  the  devotion  of  the  Christians,  and  to  intercept  the 
iiture  honours  of  these  martyrs  who  had  been  punished,  like 
lieir  predecessors,  by  the  enemies  of  their  relimon.  The  fears 
)f  the  Pagans  were  just,  and  their  precautions  meffectual.  The 
neritorious  death  of  the  archbishop  obliterated  the  memory  of 
lis  life.  The  rival  of  Athanasius  was  dear  and  sacred  to  the 
Brians,  and  the  seeming  conversion  of  these  sectaries  introduced 
liis  worship  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  odious 
stranger  disguising  every  circumstance  of  time  and  place, 
issumed  the  mask  of  a  martyr,  a  saint,  and  a  Christian  hero.'* 

NESTORIUS,  from  whom  the  sect  of  Nestorians  derive 
their  name,  was  born  in  Germanica,  a  city  of  Syria,  and  edu- 
cated and  baptized  at  Antioch;  and  soon  after  his  baptism 
be  withdrew  to  a  monastery  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city,  tlpon 
bis  being  admitted  priest  he  soon  acquired  so  great  reputation 
by  his  eloquence  and  the  regularity  of  his  life,  that  the  emperor 
Theodosius  deemed  him  a  fit  i>erson  to  fill  the  second  see  in 
the  Christian  church,  and  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople in  439.  He  became  a  violent  persecutor  of  heretics, 
but  contending  for  the  doctrine  that  "  the  Virgin  Mary  cannot 
irith  propriety  be  called  the  mother  of  God,"  he  was  deprived  of 
his  see  by  the  council  of  Ephesus.  He  then  retired  to  his 
ancient  monastery  at  Antioch,  whence  he  was  taken  by  the  em- 
peror's orders,  and  banished  in  435  to  Tarsus.  That  city  being 
destroyed  by  the  barbarians,  he  was  removed  to  Panopolis,  a 
city  01  Thcbais ;  where  he  was  not  suffered  to  remain  long,  but 
was  compelled  to  go  from  place  to  place,  till  being  in  one  of  his 
joomies  mortally  bruised  by  a  fall,  death  removed  him  from  the 
fury  of  his  persecutors.  Such  of  his  writings  as  remain,  prove 
that  he  was  unjustly  condemned.  He  rejected  the  errors  of 
Ebion,  Paulus  Samosatenas,  and  Photinas.  He  maintained,  in 
express  terms,  that  the  divine  word  was  united  to  the  human 
nature  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  most  strict  and  intimate  sense  pos- 
sible ;  .and  these  two  natures,  in  this  state  of  union,  make  but 
one  Christ  and  one  person ;  that  the  properties  of  the  divine 
and  human  natures  may  both  be  attributed  to  this  person;  and 
that  Jesus  Christ  may  be  said  to  have  been  born  of  a  virgin,  to 
have  suffered  and  died ;  but  he  never  would  admit  that  God 
could.be  said  to  have  been  born,  to  have  suffered,  or  to  have  died. 

HELIODORUS,  bishop  of  Tricca,  in  Thessaly,  and  the 
father  of  romance-writings,  was  born  at  Emmessa,  in  Phcenicia. 

In  his  youth  he  wrote  a  romance  in  ten  books,  the  first  work  of 
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its  kind,  entitled  iEthlopics,  relating  the  amours  of  Theagen^ 
and  Chariclea.    He  was  deposed  by  a  synod  because  he  woik3 
not  consent  to  suppress  it.     The  fable  has  a  moral  tendenov 
and  particularly  inculcates  chastity.     Jt  has  been  printed  a 
Greek  and  Latin^  particularly  at  Basil,  in  1553.     Prof.  Robin. 
son*  gives  the  following  high  character  of  this  work,  in  hii 
Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy,  p.  ^66.    **  I  think,"  says  he,  '*  that  t&e 
first  piece  in  which  woman  is  pictured  as  a  respectable  cfa*- 
racter,  is  the  oldest  novel  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  written  bf 
the  Christian  bishop,  Heliodorus.     I  mean  the  adventures  of 
Theagenes  and  Chariclea.     I  think  that  the  heroine  is  a  greater 
character  than  you  will  meet  with  in  all  the  annals  of  antiquitj, 
and  it  is  wortn  while  to  observe  what  was  the  effect  of  dus 
painting.     The  poor  bishop  had  been  deposed  and  even  excom- 
municated, for  doctrinal  errors,  and  for  drawing  such  a  picture 
of  a  heathen.    The  magistrates  of  Antioch,  the  most  volup- 
tuous and  corrupted  city  of  the  east,  wrote  to  the  emperor, 
that  this  book  had  reformed  the  ladies  of  their  city,  where 
Julian,  the  emperor,  and  his  sophists,  had  formerly  preached  in 
vain ;  and  they  therefore  prayed  that  the  good  bishop  might 
not  be  deprived  of  his  mitre.*'    Heliodorus  was  also  a  goo4 
Latin  poet. 

EUT  YCHIUS,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Eutychians,  with 
one  Thcopronius,  were  the  movers  of  all  changes  made  by  the 
Eunomians  in  the  administration  of  baptism ;  which  consisted, 
according  to  Nicephorus,  in  only  using  one  immersion  and  not 
doing  it  m  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  but  in  memory  of  the  death 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Nicephorus  calls  the  chief  of  that  sect,  not 
Eutychius,  but  Eupsychius,  and  his  followers  Eunome-Eup* 
sychians. 

HELVIDIUS,  a  disciple  of  Auxentius  the  Arian,  whose 
distinguishing  principle  was,  that  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
did  not  continue  a  virgin,  but  had  children  by  Joseph.  He 
flourished  in  the  end  of  this  century. 

SULPICIUS  SEVERUS,  called  the  Christian  Sallust^an 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  this  period,  was  born  at  Agen,  in 
Aquitania,  and  brought  up  to  the  law,  in  which  he  became  emi- 
nent as  a  pleader.  On  losing  his  wife,  he  entered  into  the 
church,  and  died  about  A.D.  4^.  It  is  said  he  built  a  church 
at  Primuliacum.  His  writings  contain  many  curious  particulars, 
though  intermixed  with  fables.  His  most  entertaining  piece  is 
a  dialogue  relating  the  mode  of  life  of  the  eastern  moidu» 
which  affords  an  instructive  view  of  the  state  of  monachism  at 
that  period.  Some  epistles  to  his  sister  and  others  are  dflo 
preserved.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  woilu:— 
1 .  "  Historia  Sacra."  2.  Life  of  St.  Martin,  of  Tours.  S, 
Letters  and  Dialogues ;  of  which  Le  Clerc  published  an  edition 
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IbITOS,  8to.;  but  the  best  is  that  of  Venioe^  1741,  S  vob. 

Ito. 

ST.  ISIDORE,  simuuned  PELUSIOTA,  or  DACIATE, 
ftom  Us  retiring  into  a  solitude  near  the  town  which  bears  bodi 
ftese  names,  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ^sdples  of  John 
QuTsostom.  He  professed  the  monastic  life  from  his  youth, 
uid  retired  from  the  world,  but  was  feir  from  bein^  useless  to 
il^  as  he  instructed  it  by  his  pen ;  we  have  remainmg  SOU  of 
Ui  letters  in  five  books ;  they  are  short,  but  imj^ortant.  Thejr 
likle  to  passages  of  Scripture,  theological  questions,  and  pcnntB 
BSBceming  ecdesiastical  discipline ;  they  are  written  in  good 
Qvedc,  and  in  an  agreeable  style.  The  best  edition  of  St. 
iote's  works  is  that  of  Paris,  1638,  folio,  in  Greek  and 

ARSENIUS,  a  deacon  of  the  Roman  church,  of  great  leamr 
i^l^  and  piety,  who  was  pitched  upon  by  the  pope  to  go  to  the 
BMMiCfor  Theodosius,  as  tutor  to  his  son  Arcacuus.  Arsenius 
imved  at  Constantinople,  A.D.  383.  The  emperor,  happen- 
ng  one  dav  to  go  into  the  room  where  Arseniuswas  instructing 
UbiRipfl,  round  Arcadius  seated  and  the  preceptor  standiiu;; 
It  tins  he  was  exceedinglv  displeased,  took  from  his  son  the 
■perial  ornaments,  made  Arsenius  sit  in  his  place,  and  ordered 
ircadius  for  the  future  to  receive  his  lessons  standing  un« 
Dovered.  Arcadius,  however,  profited  little  by  his  tutor's  in- 
fraction,  for  some  time  after  he  formed  a  design  of  despatching 
\aaL  The  officer  to  whom  Arcadius  had  applied  for  this  pur- 
poK,  divulged  the  affair  to  Arsenius,  who  retued  to  the  deserts 
of  Scete,  where  he  passed  many  years  in  exerdlses  of  devotion, 
md  died  aged  95. 

PONTICUS,  or  HYPERBORITA  EVAGRIUS.  amonk 
nrnamed  Ponticus  from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  not  far  from 
the  Pontus  Euxnius.  He  became  archdeacon  of  Constanti* 
Dople,  but  being  obliged  to  fly  from  thence,  on  account  of  some 
diarges  of  immorality,  he  retired  to  Syria,  where  he  died  in  936. 
He  espoused  the  doctrines  of  Origen,  and  added  others  to 
diem,  similar  to  Pelagianism.  He  wrote  some  works,  which 
ire  extant,  and  were  published  by  Cotelerius. 


HISTORY. 

PAUL  OROSIUS,  a  Snanish  historian  and  divine,  and  a 
disciple  of  St.  Augustine ;  who  sent  him  to  Jerusalem  to  consult 
St  Jerome  on  the  origin  of  the  soul.  He  wrote  a  universal 
hiHory,  from  the  creation  to  his  own  time,  entitled  Miseria 
Hiimsna,  in  which  he  displays  much  learning  and  diligence.  Of 
diii  there  have  been  several  editions;  and  an  Anglo-Saxon 
^cnion,  by  king  Alfred,  has  been  published,  with  a  trans- 
I^Aoii  by  Mr.  Daines  Barrington.  Orosius  also  wrote  a 
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tieatiae  on  bee-wSl,'  agakitt  Pelag^ns,    ]      flotttlriiallyl 
A.D.  416. 

A6ATHANGELUS,  an  Annedan  historian^  who  widl 
account  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  his  com 
with  the  hfe  of  kins  Tridates,  to  whom  he  was  secretary, 
original  was  printed  at  Constantinople  in  1709,  4to.  and  it 
since  been  translated  into  Ghreek. 

PHILOSTORGIUS,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  boi 
Cappadoda,  who  wrote  an  abridgment  of  eodesiastical  Mil 
in  wnich  he  treats  Athanasius  with  some  severity.  This  i 
eontains  many  curious  and  interestii^  particuburs.  The. 
edition  is  that  of  Henry  de  Valois  in  Gi^kand  Latin.  Tl 
is  also  attributed  to  him  a  book  against  Porphyry.     . 

AMMIANUS,  MARCELUmjS  a  Grecian  and  a  aal 
as  he  calls  himself,  was  bom  at  Antioch,  and  flourished  m 
Constantinus  and  the  preceding  emperors  as  late  as  Theodo 
He  served  under  JuBan  in  the  east ;  and  wrote  in  Lali 
interesting  history,  from  the  reign  of  Nerva  to  the  darti 
Valens,  in  31  books  ;  of  which  only  18  remain.  Thoo) 
Pagan^  he  speaks  with  candour  and  moderation  of  the  Cbii 
region,  and  even  praises  it ;  his  hero  is  the  emperor  Jq 
He  died  about  A.D.  390.  The  best  edition  of  his  histoi 
thatof  Gronovius,  in  1693. 

SEXTU8  AURELIUS  VICTOR,  a  Roman  hiato 
who  flourished  under  the  emperors  Constantius  and  Jo 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  says,  that  Constantius  made  himeoi 
and  honoured  him  with  a  brazen  statue ;  although  he  wee  j 
of  poor  and  supposed  African  parents.  His  works  are— 1»Q 
Gaitis  Romanae.  2.  De  Viris  illustribus  Urlns  Ronue.  S 
CsBsaribus  Historia,  ab  Auffusto  Octavio,  ad  Constant.  Aa| 
4^  De  Vita  et  Moribus  £nperatorum  Romanorum  exoei 
The  best  edition  of  this  author  is  the  ''Variorum,"  by  Fttii 
8vo,  1696. 

PRAXAGORAS,  a  native  of  Athens,  who  at  19  yeei 
age  composed  the  History  of  the  Kings  of  Athena,  hd 
books;  and  at  ^.the  Life  of  Constantino  the  Great,  m  wi 
though  a  Pagan,  he  speaks  very  advantageously  of  that  pd 
He  uso  wrote  the  History  of  Alexander  the  Ghreat.  He  1 
under  Constantius  about  A.D.  345. 

LATINUS  ALETHEUS  ALCINUS,  an  historiai 
Agen.  He  wrote  the  history  of  Julian,  and  of  Safioii 
consul,  which  are  lost ;  but  an  epigram  by  him  is  pieaerM 
Mattaire's  Corpus  Poetarum* 

EUNAPIUS,  a  native  of  Sardis  m  L^dia,  «  edelM 
sophist,  physician,  and  historian,  whoflourisDed  andet  Vli 
nian,  Valens,  aiul  Gnttian.  He  wrote  t^"  ^^~~eir  dTttiefM 
phers  and  sophists,  in  which  he  sh<  A  bitldr  eaaM 

the  Christians ;  also  a  history  of-     A  liikli  be^4adl 
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from  iho  reign  of  Clauiliua  il.,  where  Heiodian  left  ofi,  clown 
1"  tliiit  of  Aroiulius  ami  Honorius.  The  history  is  lost ;  but  we 
liave  the  substance  of  it  in  Zosiinua,  who  ts  supposed  to  have 
ilooe  little  more  thsn  copy  il. 


MATHEMATICS. 

PAPPUS,  an  eminent  person  of  Alexandria,  said  by  Suidos 
lohave  flourished  under  Theodosius  tlie  Great,  wlio  reigned 
from  A.D.  379  to  395.  His  writings  sliow  him  to  have  l)een  a 
consummate  mathematician.  Many  of  them  are  lost ;  the  rest 
continued  long  in  MS.  detached  parts,  having  only  been  occa- 
sionally published  in  tlie  Hth  century,  until  Charles  Manolessius 
(Hiblished  his  remains  entire,  Bologna,  in  1660,  in  fol. 

DIOCLES,  a  mathematician,  who  mvented  the  curve  line, 
(Iraominated  the  cissoid  of  Diodes,  and  for  tins  his  name  ia 
chiefly  celebrated.  Itia  reckoned  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  among 
Ihe  defective  hyperboles,  and  is  used  for  finding  two  mean  pi"o- 
portionals  between  two  other  given  lines. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

ALYPIUS,  of  Antiocli,  an  architect  in  the  service  of  Julian 
die  Apostate,  who  committed  to  his  care  the  rebuilding  the 
tennile  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  was  forced  to  abandon,  by  fires 
»hich  issued  from  under  the  earth,  and  rendered  the  place 
inaccessible.  Eight  years  after,  he  found  himself  involved  in  an 
tuxusation  of  magic,  and  with  a  great  many  others  condemned 
mthout  proof  and  banished,  after  his  goods  had  been  confis- 
atod.  His  son  Hieroeles,  condemned  to  death  on  the  same 
accusation,  made  liis  escape  when  they  were  leading  him  to  exe- 
cution ;  and  the  news  of  this  happy  circumstance  softened  the 
>Siction  of  Alypius  in  his  banishment. 


MEDICINE. 

ORIBASIUS,  or  ORIBASUS,  a  celebrated  physician, 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  emperor  Jidian,  in  whose  reign  he 
loiirished.  He  abridged  the  works  of  Galen,  and  of  all  the 
most  respectable  writers  on  physic,  at  the  request  of  the  em- 
ptror.  He  accompanied  Julian  into  the  east,  but  his  skill 
Droved  ineffectual  in  attempting  to  cure  the  fatal  wound  which 
Ik  benefactor  had  received.  After  Julian's  deatli  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is 
Aat  of  Dundas,  4to.  Lug.  Bat.  1745. 

MARCELLUS,  sumamed  Epicirus,  was  a  native  of  Hour- 
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deauxi  and  held  on  appointment  under  the  emperors  Theodo- 
sius  and  Arcadius.  He  died  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the 
younger,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  the  eastern  empire  in  Ae 
year  408.  It  does  not  appear  thatMarcellus  purbuea  the  study 
of  medicine  as  a  profession,  but  took  it  up  as  an  amateur,  with* 
out  acquiring  any  profound  skill  in  it.  He  compiled  from 
authors  both  ancient  and  contemporaryi  and  especially  from 
Scribonius  Largus,  whom  he  copies  Uterally  without  acknow- 
ledgment, and  fdso  from  popular  report,  a  coUectioii  of  medi- 
cines and  recipes  for  all  the  diseases  of  the  body,  in  wlucK, 
however,  his  superstition  is  more  conspicuous  than  ms  judgment 
Nevertheless  his  work  has  been  preserved,  and  printed  under 
the  title  of ''  De  Medicamcntis  cmpiricus  physicus  et  rationaliboi 
Liber  &  Jano  Comario  versus,"  Basil,  1536,  &c.  and  was  in- 
cluded among  the  ^'  Medicae  Artis  Principes,**  collected  hj 
Henry  Stephen.  Marcellus  dedicated  this  compilation  to  hu 
children,  in  an  epistle  which  is  preserved,  with  a  view  of  teaching 
them  the  means  of  relieving  tneir  diseases  by  simple  remedies; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  counsels  them  not  to  neglect  the  moit 
compound  ones  when  necessary,  and  to  consult  the  VaoktetptH 
physicians  before  they  employ  them. 
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PERIOD  XX. 

FROM  THEODOSIUS  U.  TO  JUSTINIAN  I. 

[Cent.  V.] 
REMARKABLE  FACTS,  EVENTS,  AND  DISCOVERIES. 


IJ). 

SO  Bells  inveoted  bj  BiiliopPaiitinus,  of  Catnpagnia. 

m  Eurupe  overrun  by  tlio  Goths  Duder  Alaric. 

104  Anutber  irruption  of  Ihe  Goths.    The  kingdom  of  Catedoniu  or  Scot. 

land  revives  under  Fergos  II. 
W  Third  irruption  of  the  Golhs.    The  Vandals.  Alana.  Sucvi,  ^raut 

into  France  and  Spain,  b;  n  conceniou  of  Honorius. 
«e  The  Chrialian  religion  (iropagated  in  Persia. 
00  Romo  taken  aud  plundered  by  tlic  Golhs,  Augunt  34th. 

12  The  Vandals  begin  tlieir  kingdom  in  Spain. 

13  The  kingdom  of  Uurgund^  begun  in  Alsace. 

14  The  kingdom  ofHioulouse  I'onnded  by  the  Visigoths. 
il7  The  Alans  extirpated  by  the  Goths. 

30  The  kingdom  of  Fiance  begins  upon  the  Lower  Khine,  underPbara' 

mond. 
n  Tbe  Skliqaelftw  promulgated. 
M  The  Romans,  reduced  to  extremities  »i  home,  withdraw  their  troops 

from  Britain. 
3t  The  Gospel  preached  in  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick. 
44  Europe  ravaged  by  the  Huns. 
*l  Tbe  Britons,  greatly  harassed  by  the  Scots  and  Picls,  complain  to  Ihe 

Romans,  but  receive  no  assistance. 
47  Attila  and  bis  Uitns  ravage  the  Koman  empire. 
40  Vortigcrn,  king  of  the  Saxon  Britons,  invites  tbe  Saxona  into  Bri- 
tain, against  the  Seals  and  Picls. 
i&  llie  city  of  Venice  founded. 
iS  The  Saxons  having  repulsed  the  Scots  and  Picts,  establish  IbernKtves 

in  Kent,  under  Hengist. 
7S  The  western  empire  ended  under  Angustulns.    Upon  its  niiDi,  leve- 

ral  new  slates  arise  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  consisting  of  Goths 

Vandals,  Huns,  and  other  barbarians,  who  extinguish  literature, 

and  destroy  the  works  of  the  learned. 
^  Italy  reduced  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Gotbs. 
ISe  Clovii,  king  of  France,  baptized,  and  Cbmtiamly  established. 


Tbi8  period  exhibits  a  most  unfavourable  view  of  the 
'the  world.  The  Romans,  from  the  height  of  grmidcur,  smik  to  the 
""•Wt  riavery,  and  were,  in  many  places,  almost  (;\tcniiinated  ;  the 
■o?ince«  they  formerly  governed,  inhabited  by  huBwn  beings  scarcely 
Jtgne  above  the  brutes  ;  every  art  and  science  lost :  and  even  the 
"»ge  coDciueiois  in  danger  of  starving  for  want  of  a  sufficient  know- 

«)L.  h.  Y 
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ledge  of  agriculture,  having  now  no  means  of  supplying  themsebei  by 

plunder   and  robbery  as  before.    South  Britain,  having  long  been 

abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  in  450  the  inhabitanti 

had  called  in  the  Saxons  to  their  assistance,  whom  they  soon  finmd 

to  be  worse  enemies  than  those  against  whom  they  had  implored  their 

aid.     Spain  was  held  by  the  Goths  and  Suevians ;  Africa,  that  is,  Bar- 

bary  and  Bilegulgerid,  by  the  Vandals;  the  Burgundians,  Goths, 

Franks,  and  Alans,  had  erected  several  small  states  in  Gaul ;  and  Italy 

was  subjected  to  the  Heruli  under  Odoacer,  who  had  assumed  the  title 

of  king  of  Italy.     In  the  east,  indeed,  matters  wore  an  aspect  some- 

what  more  agreeable.    The  Roman  empire  continued  to  live  in  that  of 

Constantinople,  which  was  still  very  extensive.    It  comprehended  all 

Asia  Mmor  and  Syria,  as  far  as  Persia ;  in  Africa,  the  kingdom  of 

Egypt ;  and  Greece  in  Europe.     The  Persians  were  powerful,  and 

rivalled  the  emperors  of  Constantinople ;  and  beyond  them  lay  the 

Indians,  Chinese,  and  other  nations,  who,  unheard  of  by  the  inhabitants 

of  the  more  western  parts,  enjoyed  peace  and  liberty.    The  Constao- 

tinopolitan  empire,  however,  gradually  declined,  by  reason  of  its  cpn-* 

tinual  wars  with  the  Persians,  Bulgarians,  and  other  barbarous  nations; 

to  which  also  superstition  and  relaxation  of  military  discipline  largely 

contributed.     The  Persian  empire  also  declined  from  the  same  gbxmm, 

together  with  the  intestine  broils,  from  which  it  was  seldom  free/more 

than  that  of  Cons  tan  tmople.     The  history  of  the  eastern  part  of  Ithe 

world  during  this  period,  therefore,  consists  only  of  the  wars  between 

these  two  great  empires,  which  were  productive  of  no  other  conie- 

quence,  but  that  of  weakening  them  both,  and  making  them  a  more 

easy  prey  to  those  enemies,  who  were  now,  as  it  were,  in  embryo,  but 

shortly  about  to  erect  an  empire  almost  as  extensive  as  that  <if  die 

Greeks  and  Romans. 

Among  the  western  nations,  revolutions,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  character  of  the  people,  succeeded  one  another  wiih  rapidity. 
The  Heruli,  under  Odoacer,  were  driven  out  by  the  Goths,  under  Theo- 
doric.  The  Goths  were  expelled  by  the  Romans ;  and  while  thie  two 
parties  were  contending,  both  were  attacked  by  the  Franks,  who  ca^ 
ried  off  an  immense  booty.  The  Romans  were,  in  their  turn,  expelled 
by  the  Goths ;  th^  Franks  again  invaded  Italy,  and  made  themsdvei 
masters  of  the  province  of  Venetia. 

In  France,  a  considerable  revolution  also  took  place  in  4'87»  Qoviii 
the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy,  possessed  himself  of  all  the 
countries  lying  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Loire.     By  force  or  treadi- 
ery,  he  conquered  all  the  petty  kingdoms  which  had  been  erected  in  that 
country.     In  Spain,  the  Visigoths  erected  a  kingdom  ten  yean  be^ 
the  conquest  of  Rome  by  the  Heruli.  This  kingdom  they  had  extendei 
eastward,  about  the  same  time  that  Clovis  was  extending  his  conqoesti 
to  the  west ;  so  that  the  two  kingdoms  met  at  the  river  Loire.    The 
consequence  of  this  approach  of  such  barbarous  conquerors  towaidi 
each  other,  was  an  immediate  war.     Clovis  proved  TictoriouSi  a»i 
subdued  great  part  of  the  country  of  the  Visigoths,  which  put  a  fin* 
stop  to  their  conquests  on  that  side. 

Another  kingdom  had  been  founded  in  the  western  parts  of  Sfff 
by  the  Suevi^  a  considerable  time  before  the  Romans  were  jBnalljj^lg; 
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pdledfiromi  jr.        i    ),        i 

kj  Theodori  oi  t     Goi  i  ^ 

|i  small  distarict  of  Lositania  ai 
them  to  recover  themselve< 
however,  while  the  attentio 
they  had  again  erected  them 

cone  inasters  of  considerably  u 

proved  of  short  duration. 
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j^  THEODOSIUS II,,  e  i  of  the  east,  grandson  of  Theo* 
t~ '  dosius  I^  and  son  of  the  empe:  Arcadius,  was  bom  in  401. 
I    Naturidly  of  a  weak  cha         *,  royal  education  which  he 

I    received  only  fitted  him  for  t  try  of  a  throne,  and  for  a 

perpetual  pupilage.  ^'  H  \  ai  /  says  Gibbon,  *^  to  main- 
tain a  grave  and  majest  c  ;  to  walk,  to  hold  his 
I  robes,  to  seat  himself  on  i  o  ,  m  a  manner  worthy  of  a 
great  prince ;  to  abstain  ir  lai  ;  to  listen  with  conde* 
scension ;  to  return  suita  a  s ;  to  assume,  by  turns,  a 
serious  or  placid  counte  a  word,  to  represent  with 
grace  and  dignity  the  ex  r  i  iire  of  a  Roman  emperor." 
Of  his  occupations,  huntmg  ^  the  only  active  pursuit  that 
could  tempt  his  indolence.  He  lighted  in  painting  and  carv- 
ing, and  transcribed  religious  oks  with  singular  elegance. 
He  sung  psalms,  fasted,  devouuy  credited  the  miracles  and 
doctrines  presented  to  his  faith,  and  paid  due  reverence  to  all 
the  dead  and  living  saints  of  the  Catholic  church.  He  was 
gentle  and  kind  in  his  disposition,  without  vices,  but  ^id  not 
rise  to  virtues.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  408,  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  sister  Pulcheria.  She  caused  him  to  marry 
Athenais,  daughter  of  Leontius  the  philosopher,  who  being 
baptized,  took  the  name  of  Eudocia.  Theodosius  defeated  the 
Persians  with  great  slaughter,  of  which  no  less  than  100,000 
were  lost  in  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates.  He  raised  the  siege 
of  Nisibis,  where  his  operations  &iled  of  success,  and  he  avert- 
ed the  fury  of  the  Huns  and  Vandals  by  bribes  and  promises. 
He  restored  the  western  empire  to  its  heir,  Valentinian  III., 
who  afterwards  was  united  in  marriage  with  his  daughter  Li- 
^nia  Eudocia. 

Theodos"--  was  so  careless  that  he  signed  all  the  papers  that 
%rer^  brougnc  to  him  without  ever  opening  them ;  his  sist^ 
-^[\dcheria,  however,  rendered  him  more  careful  and  diligent  by 
followii         atagem.    She  caused  him  to  ifigfi  a  pap^r,  in 
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which  he  delivered  into  her  hands  Eudocia,  his  wife,  as  a^  slave 
'  and^joienial  seqrant.  The  principal  merit  of  this  emperor  m» 
t||6j)ublication,  in  438,  of  the  cod6  named  Theoddsian. 
'^MLIA  VVLCHERIA,  born  in  399,  was  the  daughter  of 
Arcadius,  emperor  of  the  east,  reimed  with  her  brother  The<>- 
dosius,  a  mild  but  feeble  prince,  wno  held  the  reirnis  of  goveni- 
ment  with  a  negligent  hand.  The  publici  however,.  yHfU 
benefited  by  the  vigorous  wisdom  of  his  sister,  who,  oiily  two 
years  older,  maintained,  by  meekness  and  discretion,  tbiaft  as- 
cendancy over  him,  which  superior  capacity  always  gives*  She 
had  devoted  herself  to  a  life  of  virginity  before  she  was  quite 
fifteen,  and  persuaded  her  two  younger  sisters  to  do  the  same* 
At  sixteen,  she. took  the  name  of  Augusta;  and,  as  she  had 
always  the  prudence  to  preserve  her  brother's  honour,  she 
governed  in  his  name  with  much  success  ;  for  she  was  tihe  Cfsh 
descendant  of  the  great  Theodosius  who  possessed  taj  emi- 
nence of  character.  She  was  sincerely  reli^ous,  and  gave  hmi 
the  honour  of  completing  the  destruction  of  idolatrous  teoqpbi 
and  worship,  which  was  due  to  the  spirit,  firmness,  and  yet 
wise  lenity  of  her  measures.  That  prudence,  which  in  otuen 
is  the  fruit  of  experience,  was  in  Pmcheria  the  gift  of  nature; 
At  one  view,  which  was  as  sure  as  it  was  penetrating,  she  skit 
immediately  how  she  ought  to  act,  and  executed  her  purpoiei 
with  promptitude ;  she  spoke  and  wrote  elegantly  in  GreeK  and 
Latin.  Adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  beauty,  she  resolved  to 
consecrate  herself  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  state,  and 
divided  her  time  between  prayer,  works  of  charity,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  empire.  ^ 

The  eastern  empire  was  agitated  by  factions,  when  first  aha 
stood  at  its  helm ;  but  it  soon  enjoyed  a  perfect  peace  under- 
her  wi«e  administration;  she  taught  her  brother  to  respect  the 
rights  of  property ;  inspiring  him  with  this  noble  maxkn,  "  the 
more  princes  abstained  from  touching  the  wealth  of  their  jpe(>' 
pie,  the  greater  would  be  their  resources  in  the  wants  oTdia 
state." 

Weak  and  irresolute,  Theodosiua  sufiering  himself  to  te 
guided  by  his  eunuchs,  neglected  to  consult  her,  a^  die  cfli- 
jHre  but  too  soon  felt  how  different  a  hand  held  the  Teins  ot'p 

Sovemment.  But  he  died  in  his  fiftieth  vear,  leaving  cfxif  .s 
aughter,  married  to  Valentinian  III.  Pulcheria  now  remadned,: 
sole  mistress  of  the  eastern  empire,  and  gave  herself  in.  lna^ 
riage,  for  political  reasons,  to  Marcian,  an  old  officer  in  dis 
army,  whom  she  made  emperor.  She  lived  two  years  afiefi 
maintaining  the  same  excellent  and  dignified  character^  0O»^ 
does  it  appear  that  her  religious  virtues  suffisred  angr  .duniBO^ 
tion  tin  her  death,  which  happened  in  444. 

Her  loss  was  deeply  re^'ettod.  She.  alone  hadimilllll^ 
the  imperial  dignity,  under  the  reign  of  her  weakaMUHdiecfl^ 
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brother ;  and  after  his  death,  had  placed  the  crown  on  a  hexd^ 
■wortliy  to  wear  it.     When  her  counsels  were  tf  tended  to,  tbj^ 
state  was  happy,  and  the  church  triumphant.     During  her  tile 
(lie  was  a  mother  to  the  poor,  and  left  them  her  posseasions  at 
her  death. 

EUDOSIA.  K UDOCIA,  or  EUDOXI  A,  a  celebrated  lady, 
the  daughter  of  Leontius,  a  philosopher  ut"  Athens ;  who  gave 
Jier  such  a  leitmed  education,  that  at  his  death  lie  left  her  only 
a  small  legacy,  sajing  that  she  was  capable  of  making  her  owu 
iortune.  Pleading  at  Athens  against  her  two  brothers,  fur  a 
share  in  her  father's  estate,  she  carried  the  cause  personally 
by  appeal  to  Constantinople,  recommended  herself  to  Pulclieria, 
the  dster  of  the  emperor  Tbeodosius  II.,  embraced  Christi- 
.ani^,  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Kudosia,  her  original  name 
being  Atlienais,  and,  soon  after,  was  married  to  the  emperor. 
Their  tmion  lasted  a  considerable  time ;  hut  a  diftcrencc  at  last 
taking  place,  on  account  of  the  emperor's  jealousy,  excited  by 
Chiysapius  the  ennucli,  she  retired  to  Jerusalem,  where  she 
spent  many  years  in  building  and  adorning  churches,  and  in  re- 
lieving the  poor.  Dupin  says,  that  slie  did  not  return  thence 
till  alter  the  emperor's  death ;  hut  Cave  tells  us,  that  she  wa» 
reconciled  to  him,  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  continued 
with  him  till  his  death  ;  after  which  she  went  again  to  Pales- 
tine, where  i^m  npent  the  remainder  of  her  hfe  in  pious  works. 
She  died  A.l>.  '109  or  4.W.  Cave  s-iiys,  that  on  her  deatli-bed 
she  took  a  solemn  oath,  by  which  she  declared  herself  entirely 
free  from  any  stmn  of  unchastity.  She  wrote  a  paraphrase  on 
tlic  first  eight  Ijuoks  of  tlie  Old  Testament  in  heroic  verse  ;  an- 
other, in  prose,  on  Daniel  and  Zecharias,  a  history  of  St.  Cy- 
prian and  Justina,  and  a  life  of  Christ,  in  heroics,  with  many 
other  poems,  which  are  lost. 

VALENTINIAN  III.,  the  son  of  Constantius,  by  Placidia, 
daughter  of  Arcadius ;  succeeded  A.D.^^,  to  the  western  em- 
pire, in  his  sixth  year,  and  prospered  while  his  mother  governed ; 
but  afterwards  became  a  tyrant,  and  disgraced  himself  by  vio- 
lence, oppression,  and  incontinence.  He  murdered  the  brave 
-^Etius,  one  of  his  best  generals,  jealous  of  his  growing  repu- 
tation. He  sent  for,  under  a  false  pretence,  the  chaste  and 
^autiful  wife  of  Petronius  Maximus,  a  wealthy  senator;  he 
liad  her  conducted  to  a  secret  chamber,  and  brutally  violated 
lier,  Maximus  vowed  revenge ;  and  stabbed  the  tyrant  to  the 
lieart,  in  the  midst  of  Rome,  and  in  the  sight  of  aJI  his  train. 
This  happened  in  March  455.  Valentinian  was  the  last  empe- 
ror of  the  rare  of  Theodosius,  and  had  all  the  weakness,  with 
Done  of  the  virtues,  of  that  line. 

BONIFACE,  count  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  a  valiant 
curamandcr.     He  relieved  Marseilles,  when  besieged  by  Ataul- 
phus,  and  afterwards  deluded  Africa  with  great  bravevy  agaimt 
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Adie  usurper,  John.  Pladdio,  who  goveitied  for  Iter  kOD  ▼*• 
^entiiiian  III.,  Tcworded  his  fideliw  with  the  office  of  eooat 
of  the  domestics,  and  sent  ham  back  to  A&ica  with  unfiftftrt 
powers.  This  excating  the  jealousy  of  ^tius,  that  geuwal  it^ 
nilly  engaged  Boniiace  in  a  revolt,  which  took  [Wtce  tu  4C7. 
Troops  were  sent  against  him ;  and  though  be  was  at  fint-Mw- 
cess&l  in  defending  himself,  the  jmispect  of  ruin  in  tlw  tSldii- 
duced  him  to  take  the  fatal  step  of  callhig  in  the  VandaAt  fMft 
Spain  to  his  assistance.  Genseric  entered  Africa  bl  4M,  a^ 
established  himself  there.  Boni&ce afterwards  returned  Wife 
allegiance ;  but  his  efforts  to  repair  the  ndadiiefe  he  bad  wa^ 
ttoned  were  unavailing.     He  was  defeated  by  the  Vandlli^  iM 


obliged  to  quit  A&ica.     M^aa,  his  mortal  < 
against  him  with  an  army  of  barbariane,  and  a  batde  e 
which  Boniface  received  a  mortal  wound,  A.D.  498. 

ySrrUS,  a  fiunoos  general  in  the  teiga  of  Valoi 

He  was  brouoht  up  in  the  emperor's  guards,  and  ( 

battle  of  PoUentia,  was  delivered  as  an  hostage  tl>  AlMfi^ 
and  next  to  the  Huns.  On  the  death  of  HonoriiU^be  4  " 
with  the  usurper  John,  for  whose  service  he  eng 
of  Huns.  He  was  afterwards  taken  into  fevoor  b, 
who  gave  him  the  title  of  count.  Being  jeaknis  of  tbt  ftfMir 
of  Boniface,  governor  of  Afiica,  he  secretly  devised  hit  iWad» 
and  at  the  same  time  counselled  him  not  to  obey  the  wtodilifi 
This  occasioned  a  revok,  which  produced  an  irruptioik  of  ttfe 
Vandals  in  that  province.  The  treachery  of  ^tina  beiltt'ffi»- 
covered,  a  war  ensued  between  him  and  Bonifiiee,  fnwill^  Ar 
latter  was  shun,  ^tius  retired  among  the  Hiva,  and  iMlini> 
ing  with  a  large  army,  so  alarmed  Placidia,  mother  of  Ydeofr 
Bian,  that  she  put  herself  into  his  power.  He  defitoded 'Ae  At* 
clining  empire  with  great  bravery,  and  compelled  Attik  to  vettk 
beyond  the  Rhine.  But  Valentinian  being  susi^doaa  ^Mt  he 
had  a  design  upon  the  dirone,  stabbed  him  m  4M.  ThbfeldOtb' 
and  treacherous  deed  was  regarded  with  detestation  ImA  m 
subjects  and  strangers ;  and  a  Roman,  whose  o^lddb  VtM»- 
nian  asked  concerning  it,  honestly  replied,  "  I  Kncnr  no|^  tfrr 
apon  what  icround  you  have  done  this;  I  only  kndvdttS }Ml 
have  cut  on  your  right  hand  with  your  left." 

MARCIANUS,  eftiperor  of  the  East,  was  bem  cf  iMmHk 

Earents.  His  father  served  in  the  Roman  army,  btto  wtddi  ht 
imself  entered  as  a  private  scUier.  Owing  to  sickue.  .^  he 
quitted  the  station  in  4si ;  and  upon  the  return  ol'  his  licalili  be 
repured  to  Constantinople,  and  enrolled  himself  among  llie 
troops  commanded  by  Ardaburiu,  and  bis  son  Aspar.  By  his 
talents  and  good  conduct  he  was  raised  to  the  poot  of  secretary, 
in  which  qnuityhe  attended  Aspar,  in  Africa,  in  431.  He  was 
there  taken  prisoner  by  Gensenc,  who  agreed,  after  u  time,  t» 
libente  Un  upon  a  pnitfat  mver  nore  to  serve  against  tte 
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Vandals*  He  soon  attained  the  rank  of  tribune  and  senator  i^ 
and  on  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  in  450,  he  wa^P 
asaodated  in  the  empire  with  Pulcheria.  Attila  was,  at  this 
time,  threatening  both  empires^  He  had  abeady  sent  an  inso- 
lent message  to  we  court  of  Constantinople,  demanding  the  an- 
nual tribute  which  had  been  extorted  from  the  weakness  of 
Theodosius.  The  newly  crowned  emperor  was  not  to  be  so 
tieated,  he  boldly  replied,  **  That  he  badffold  for  his  friend% 
but  had  prepared  steel  for  his  enemies."  l^is  determined  sju- 
lit  was  probably  the  reason  that  Attila  turned  his  arms  against 
die  western  empire  rather  than  the  eastern.  By  the  death  ot 
Pulcheria  he  became  sole  possessor  of  the  throne.  He  executed 
with  the  most  pious  fidelity  her  last  wishes,  bv  which  she  left  a 
vast  property  to  the  chunui  and  the  poor.  After  Uie  death  of 
Attila,  several  tribes  of  barbarians  deserted  the  banners  of  his 
sons,  and  obtained  permission  from  Marcianus  to  settle  in 
Thrace  and  lUyrium,  which  countries  had  been  almost  depopu- 
lated by  the  incursions  of  the  Huns.  He  died,  much  regretted, 
m  the  year  457,  after  a  reign  of  about  six  years  and  a  haUl 
His  piety  and  «eal  in  defence  of  orthodoxy,  were  highly  ap« 
nlauded  by  ecclesiastical  writers;  his  rigorous  edicts  againsf 
heretics,  aood  his  kindness  in  recalling  those  who  had  been  exr 
iled  on  account  of  tenets  which  he  espoused,  gave  him  a  high 
rank,  and  the  title  of  saint  in  the  Greek  church ;  and  he  is  en- 
tided  to  general  praise  for  his  having  bestowed  his  promotions 
only  on  persons  of  known  abilities  and  unblemished  character, 
whence  the  departments  of  the  state  were  at  all  times  filled  with 
credit 

PETRONIUS  MAXIMUS,  a  Roman,  descended  of  an 
iDustrious  family.  Having  assassinated  Valentinian  UI.  as  re- 
lated in  his  life,  he  ascended  the  western  throne.  His  wife 
having  died,  he  obliged  the  widow  of  Valentinian  to  many  him. 
She  deeply  resented  this  compulsion,  and  regarded  with  horror 
the  author  of  her  husband's  death,  whom  she  loved,  notwith- 
standing his  infidelities.  Destitute  of  other  avengers,  she  se- 
cretly applied  to  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  who 
was  alreaidy  preparing  for  an  invasion  of  Italy.  As  soon  as  his 
fleet  appeared  in  sight,  Maximus  attempted  to  escape.  Ap- 
pearing in  the  streets,  he  was  stoned  to  death  by  his  soldiers, 
and  his  body  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  A.D.  455.  He  reigned 
only  seventy-seven  days. 

MARCUS  MCECILIUS  AVITUS,  empror  of  the  west, 
was  a  native  of  Auvergne,  and  descended  irom  an  illustrious 
£unily.  By  his  virtues  and  talents  he  rose  in  the  reim  of  Va- 
lentinian to  the  praetorian  praefecture  of  Gaul ;  and  Maximus, 
the  next  emperor,  elevated  him  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
forces  in  Gwl.  Avitus  assumed  the  purple  from  the. repre- 
sentatives of  Gaul  in  455.    But  his  qualities,  though  respect- 
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Aable  in  peaceable  and  retired  life,  were  not  suited  to  a  throWk 
^le  Bunk  into  luxurious  indolence.  At  this  time  count  BicnBei^ 
a  distinguished  barbarian  commander,  who  had  BUCMsafv^ 
repelled  the  Vandals,  returned  to  Rome  with  the  title  of.  the 
deliverer  of  Italy.  He  deposed  Avitus,  wlio  had  worn  the  pur- 
ple only  fourteen  months.  Avitus  fled  towards  the  Alps,  mean- 
mg  to  secure  himself  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  -f  ulian,  at  Briond^ 
in  Auvergne ;  but  he  died  on  the  road,  aE<  iippe»rB,  of  disease; 
Hia  remains  were  interred  in  St.  Julian's  church.  He  lefl  one 
only  daughter,  married  to  the  historian  and  poet,  Sidonius 
Apollinans,  who  has  celebrated  his  father-in-law  in  a  splendid 
.  panegyric  now  extant. 

RICIMER,  count  and  patrii  if  the  western  empire,  and 
a^i  important  civil  and  military  c  cter,  served  from  his  youth 
in  the  Roman  armies,  in  which  he  acquired  grent  reputation  by 
his  warlike  exploits,  and  at  length  i  ame  to  be  regarticd  as  the 
ablest  commander  of  the  age.  In  the  rei;,'n  of  the  emperor 
Avitus,  being  one  of  the  cnief  commanders  of  the  barbarian 
troops  which  formed  the  defence  of  Italy,  he  destroyed,  in  the 
year  456,  on  the  coast  of  Corsica,  a  fleet  of  Genseric,  the  Van- 
dal king,  destined  to  ravage  the  coasts  oi'  Gaul  or  Italy.  HU 
success,  in  this  instanee,  enabled  him  to  avail  Iiimseli  of  the 
public  discontent  to  depose  Avitus,  and  iMi^^e  IMajorian  to  the 
throne  in  the  year  457.  Not  being  r^sed  to  the  dignity  which 
he  expected  under  this  prince,  he  compelled  him  to  abdicate 
the  purple,  which  act  was  soonfoUowed  by  his  ileath.  Ricimer 
next  raised  an  obscure  man,  named  Libius  Severus,  to  the 
throne,  who  bore  the  title  of  emperor  during  four  years  without 
performing  any  one  imperial  function.  Li  that  period,  and  in 
an  interregnum  of  two  years  more,  Ricinier  exerted  sovereign 
authority,  amassing  treasures,  forming  a  separate  army,  and  ne- 
gociating  alliances.  His  own  mean  birth  prevented  him  tron  ^ 
assuming  the  purple,  and  in  4€7  he  concurred  in  the  inaugura-  ■ 
tionofAuthemiuB,  whose  daugh  e  married.  The  new  em-  j 
peror  and  his  son-in-law  ne  years  in  union,  but  a*   L 

length  diseentions  broke  <  c  n  .  them,  which  ended  in  the  I 
murder  of  the  emperor,  ana  Oly  us  was  proclaimed  in  hit  1 
stead.  Thus  a  third,  or  perha  i  iburth  emperor,  was  added  | 
to  the  nimiber  of  Ricimer's  vie  j  but  in  a  few  weeks  after  , 
the  massacre  of  Anthemius,  "  Italy,"  says  Gibbon,  "  was  deli- 
vered by  a  painful  disease  from  t  tyrant  Kicimer,  who  be-  . 
queathed  the  command  of  his  f  vo  his  nephew  Gundolmld, 
one  of  the  princes  of  the  Burj      luii  ns," 

LEO  I.,  a  Thracian,  emperor  of  the  east,  succeeded  the 
emperor  Marcianus,  A.D.  467,  ren«     "  i  ih  the  Van- 

dals, but  was  unsuccessful,  thn       1 1  of  his  gaic- 

Tal,  As})ar,  whom  he  put  to  x  ;  ruths,  under 
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pretence  of  reren^ng  his  death,  ravaged  the  empire.     Leo  a 
died  in  Janimir  Vi4.     His  cliaracter  was  insignificant. 

JULIUS  VALERIUS  MAJORL4NUS,  emperor  of  the 
west,  was  r«sed  to  the  throne  in  457.  He  was  of  a  good  fa- 
mily, and  his  virtues  rendered  him  deserving  of  his  elevation. 
He  made  war  against  the  Vandals  with  success,  and  concluded 
an  advantageous  peace  with  them.  He  was  murdered  by  Ri- 
omer,  one  of  his  generals,  in  461 .  Ricimer  promoted  a  sedition 
in  the  army,  which  broke  out  at  Tortona  as  Majorianus  was 
upon  his  march  to  Rome.  The  unfortunate  prince  was  com- 
pelled to^hdicate  his  authority  in  August  4C1,  after  a  reign  of 
ttiree  ye^s  and  some  months ;  and  five  days  afterwards  his 
death,  from  a  dysentery,  was  reported ;  the  real  disease  was, 
doubUess,  that  which  generally  proves  fatal  to  deposed  sove- 

'^VERUS  III.,  caUed  OK  a  . 

of  the  vest,  who  was  salub  <       ' 

death  of  Majorianus ;  and  ) 
rate,  but  he  was  soOn  after  A.U, 

ANTHEMIUS,  emperc  rf 

Anthemius,  minister  of  Theo  '  .    .     ■ 

ri>ge  with  the  daughter  oft  ■or       r 

hi^est  offices  of  the  state ;       im      7      a 
tmidst  the  general  applause  oi  t  ;.   l*  i- 

ter  to  Ricimer,  who  took  up  an  I      i..  ',       - 

ried  Rome  by  storm,  and  mur      :ea  A         nius      tiZ. 

FLAVIUS  ANICIUS  O1.1BIU0,  em  of  the  west, 

after  Anthemius,  and  son-in-law  of  t  eror,  Leo  I.     He 

was  slain  by  the  Goths,  who  placed  Ulyi     lus  on  the  throne, 
A.D.  472. 

GIjYCERIUS  succeeded  Olybius  as  emperor  of  the  west. 
He  was  dethroned  by  Nepos,  an  officer  of  the  eastern  emperor, 
and  became  bishop  of  Salona. 

FLAVIUS  JULIUS  NEPOS,  emneror  of  the  west.  wa«  a 
native  of  Dalmatia,  and  having  marriea  a  niece  of  Leo  I.,  he, 
through  the  interest  of  the  empress  Verina,  who  was  studious  to 

Gomote  the  greatness  of  her  own  family,  succeeded  his  uncle 
arcellinus  in  the  sovereignty  of  Dalmatia,  a  more  solid  pos- 
session, says  Gibbon,  than  the  title  which  he  was  persuaded  to 
accept  of,  "  emperor  of  the  west,"  In  the  empire  he  succeeded 
Olybius,  who  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  at  the  same  time 
in  which  Anthemius  was  massacred.  Owing  to  the  languid  and 
irresolute  measures  of  the  court,  it  was  some  months  before 
Nepos  could  show  himself,  with  a  respectable  force,  to  his  Ita- 
lian subjects.  During  that  interval,  Glycerius,  an  obscure 
soldier,  was  invested  vdth  the  purple  by  Gimdohald,  a  Burgun- 
dian  prince,  who,  however,  was  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  support 
hh  nomination  by  a  civil  war ;  the  pursuits  of  domestic  amln- 
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tion  recalletl  him  beyond  the  Alps,  and  bis  client  was  permitted 
^  to  exchange  the  Koman  Sceptre  for  the  bbhopric  of  Salona. 
After  eztinguisbing  such  a  competitor,  the  emperor  Nepos  was 
acknowledged  by  the  senate,  by  the  ItaliaoE,  and  by  the  provb- 
dals  of  CHiul.  His  moral  virtues  and  nulitary  talents  were 
loudly  celebrated  ;  and  those  who  derived,  or  who  expected  to 
derive  any  private  benefit  from  bis  government,  announced  in 
prophetic  strains  the  restoration  of  public  felicity.  Their  ex- 
pectationa  were  confounded  in  the  space  of  a  single  year,  and 
nie  treaty  of  peace,  which  ceded  Aurergne  to  the  Vis^oths,  la 
the  only  event  of  his  short  and  inglorious  reign.  The  most 
iaithfbl  subjects  of  Gaul  were  sacrificed  by  the  Italias  emperor 
to  the  hope  of  domestic  security,  but  bis  repose  was  soon  in- 
vaded bv  a  furious  sedition  of  the  barbarian  confederates,  who, 
under  the  command  of  Orestes,  their  general,  were  in  full 
inarch  from  Rome  to  Ravenna.  Nepos  trembled  at  their  ap- 
proach, and  retired  to  his  Dalmatian  principality,  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  the  Adriatic.  By  this  abdication  he  protracted  nis 
life  abotit  five  years,  in  a  state  between  an  emperor  and  an 
exile,  tUl  he  was  assassinated  at  Sartoria  by  Glicerius,  who  was 
translated,  perhaps  as  a  reward  of  his  crime,  to  the  ardt- 
bishopric  of  Milan.     This  was  in  the  year  480. 

Leo  II.,  succeeded  to  the  eastern  throne  in  474 ;  but  baring 
ruined  his  health  by  debauchery  died  the  same  year. 

ZENO,  Roman  emperor  of  the  east,  was  a  descendant  of  an 
Isaurian  family  of  distinction,  and  at  first  bore  the  name  of 
"  TrascalissEeus."  Bein^  a  commander  of  the  Isaurian  troops  in 
the  service  of  Leo  I.,  lie  married  Ariadne,  a  daughter  of  the 
emperor,  who  created  bim  a  patrician,  and  raised  him  to  the 
chief  command  of  all  the  armies  in  the  east.  Upon  the  death 
of  Leo,  in  tbe  year  474,  the  empire  was  transmitted  to  iiis  grand- 
son by  Zeno  and  Ariadne  ;  and  Zeno,  by  tbe  influence  of  tbe  i 
dowager-empress  Vcrina,  was  appointed  his  colleague,  and  | 
when  the  young  emperor  died  Zeno  possessed  tbe  whole  tm-  | 
P«ial  power.  But  \'erina,  being  incensed  by  his  scandalous  i 
conduct,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  so  that  Zeno  wa> 
obliged  to  seek  refuge,  first  at  Chalcedon,  and  afterwards  in 
Isauria,  his  native  country.  Basiliscus,  tbe  empress's  brother, 
who  had  as-sumed  the  empire,  became  so  unpopular,  that  Zeno 
was  restored,  and  the  degraded  emperor  perished  in  prison. 
About  this  time  the  western  empire  terminated ;  aixl  Zeno,  re- 
ceiving deputies  iroin  the  Roman  senate,  who  recognized  Con- 
stantinople as  tlie  seat  of  tniiverBal  empire,  and  requested  the 
title  of  patrician  for  Odoacer,  proclaimed  king  of  Italy,  was  flat- 
tered with  tlic  title  of  sole  Roman  emperor,  and  conmienced  si 
amicable coirespundencc  with  Odoacer.  The  remaining  i^eriod 
of  bis  reign  was  both  turbulent  and  inglorious.  The  ipsurrec- 
lieaa  ufpuaat  his  goveroment  were  numerous,  atid  Lis  temptt, 
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wUdi  waB  naturaUy  leTere,  was  thus  rendered  more  hostile  and 
cruel  towards  those  whom  he  considered  as  hia  enemies.  Th*  ' 
irtitaUlity  of  his  disposition  proved  erenttul^  s  collateral  cause  - 
(^  his  dfwi,  by  aggravating  a  disorder  in  hia  bowds,  which 
prored  fatal  in  the  year  4^1,  at  the  age  of  6d,  after  a  reign  <^ 
Kventeen  years  and  three  months.  His  widow,  Ariadne,  mar- 
ried very  soon  after  his  death.  Hia  reign  waa  famous  fer  the 
eoafemon  of  faith  called  the  Henoticon,  or  HemOiewi. 

ARIADNE,  daughter  of  Leo  I.,  became  the  wife  of  die  em- 
peror Zeno.  She  was  s'l  (li^gnsted  with  her  huaband,  and  so 
tager  to  enjoy  the  cumpuny  of  her  brourite,  Anastasius,  that 
ihe  forgot  her  character  in  barb'ari^. 

BASILISCUS,  einperor  of  the  east,  was  brother  to  the  em- 
]>re3s  Verina,  wife  of  Leo  the  elder.  By  her  interest  he  was 
enUusted  with  the  formidable  fleet  sent  m  468  against  the  Vaib- 
dsl,  Genseric,  in  Alrica.  Thnmfifa  hisill  conduct  or  treadtery^ 
the  expedition  wholly  failed,  and  tfie  greatest  port  of  the  fleet 
tnd  army  was  destroyed.  When  Zeno,  the  Isuirian,  was 
raised  to  the  empire,  Basilisctis,  insticated by  Verina,  headeda 
conspiracy  againat  him,  and  drove  nim  from  the  throne,  on 
which  he  was  himself  placed  by  the  senate  and  petqJe  of  Cod- 
ilantinopleiin+TS.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  helostereiy 
lupport.  The  soldiery  in  Ii^auna  opeoly  deciared  for  the  de^ 
posed  Zeno,  and  began  thdr  march  at  Constantinople.  Zeno 
entered  the  city  without  opposition,  while  Basiliscus,  with  his 
wife  and  children,  fled  to  the  great  church  and  laid  down  his 
crown  on  the  altar.  Zeno  got  them  into  his  power,  and  sent 
Aem  to  a  castle  of  Cappadocia,  where  they  soon  perished  mise- 
nbly  with  cold  and  famine.  The  reign  of  this  fugitive  emperor 
hsted  only  about  twenty  months,  and  ended  in  477. 

ROMULUS  MOMYLLUS  AUGUSTULUS,  the  last 
of  the  emperors  of  the  western  empire  of  Rome.  His  country 
was  conquered  A.D.  476,  by  the  Heruli,  under  Odoacer,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  king  of  Italy. 

ANASTASIUS  I.,  emperor  of  the  east,  succeeded  Zeno, 
A.D.  491.  The  Manicheans  and  Ariaru  were  greatly  in  hopes 
of  being  supported  by  the  new  emperor ;  the  former,  because 
lus  mother  was  their  friend,  ai>d  favoured  their  sect ;  the  latter, 
because  the  emperor's  uncle  was  of  their  opinion;  but  though 
he  did  not  persecute  them,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  supported 
Rther  of  these  sects.  But  in  order  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
dioTch,  upon  which  the  tranquillity  of  the  state  very  much  de- 
pended, he  declared,  that  such  bishops  and  other  clergymen  who 
should  disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  by  maintaining  with  too 
much  beat  either  side  of  the  question,  or  asainst  the  council  of 
Chatcedon,  should  be  depri^  of  Uieir  benefices.  Accord- 
ingly, the  disputes  concerning  Eutychianism  nuuiing  to  a  very 
great  height,  and  Eupbeuioi  being  deefriy  cooctftMd  is  thav» 
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the  emperor  expelled  him  Irom  his  see  and  chose  Macpdotdnt 
in  his  stead.  The  hatred  which  the  different  parties  eof 
against  one  another,  occasioned  often  such  tumults  and 
at  Constantinople  as  thieatenedthe  life  of  the  emperor  ___t^, 
who,  to  keep  the  people  in  awe,  ordered  that  the  goyenKS  tf 
the  dty  should  be  present  at  all  church  assemblies  and  poWc 
processions.  This  was  so  much  the  more  necessary,  bocnuf 
these  tumults  were  chieBy  occasioned  by  a  Idnd  of  d(«olo«ff 
short  bynm  which  used  to  be  sung  at  divine  service.  TfaisdaK* 
ology  consisted  only  of  the  followmg  words,  "  Holy  God,  hdr 
the  poweriul,  holy  the  inunortal,"  for  which  reason  it  was  caDea 
Triaagias,  "three  times  holy;"  because  the  word  iolj/  W 
therein  three  tsnea  repeated.  The  orthodox  used  to  sing  that 
hymn  without  any  addition,  or  by  addingonly  to  it,  "  Holy  Tri- 
nity have  mercy  upon  us."  But  Peter  the  fuller,  bishop  uf  Aib 
tioch,  added  these  words  to  it,  viz.  "  who  hast  been  crucified  for 
us ;"  and  as  it  was  supposed,  that  the  fir^t  holy  related  to  the 
Father,  the  second  to  the  son,  and  the  third  to  the  Hoi; 
Ghost,  the  adding  of  these  words,  who  futst  been  crucified  Jar  | 
ut,  seemed  to  in^nuate,  that  the  whole  consubutantial  Tiini^  ' 
had  suffered ;  for  which  reason  the  orthodox  were  resolved  not 
to  admit  this  addition.  Anastasiua  desiring  to  have  thoec  fat^ 
words  added  to  that  hymn  whenever  it  shmild  be  sung  at  Coo- 
stantinople,  this  occasioned  a  terrible  sedition  in  the  city,  as  if 
the  very  fundamentals  of  Christianity  had  been  overttuon^ 
Macedooius  and  his  clergy  are  said  to  have  raised  that  "i^'tawi 
which  came  to  such  a  height  that  the  emperor  himself  «■■ 
obUged  to  come,  without  his  crown  on  bia  head,  and  mmyitf 
humble  manner,  to  the  circus,  where  he  declared  to  thepei^liL 
that  he  was  very  willing  to  quit  the  imperial  throne ;  but  ne  told 
them,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  could  not  all  enjoy  the  a^ve* 
reign  power,  which  does  not  admit  of  a  partnership ;  and  Uut 
one  person  must  still  govern  them  if  he  resigned  (be  (TOn. 
This  discourse  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  raffins  maltitnafc 
that,  as  if  they  had  been  instanUy  inspired  with  me  ij^pt  of 
peace  and  unanimity,  they  immediately  requested  the  enqperor  to 
take  up  his  crown,  promising  that  they  would  be  quiet  and  pb^ 
dient  for  the  future.  Anastasius  is,  by  the  Pojuah  writen^.N' 
presented  as  a  great  persecutor  of  the  orthodox,  because.  li{l 
banished  and  deprived  Euphemius  and  Macedonhis ;  .hut  tbiCT 
should  prove  that  these  two  priests  had  beeaunjuBdy  Ni^i^rbf'i 
which  would  be  a  very  hard  task.  As  to  his  dvil  gOTonmen^ 
it  is  confessed,  that  at  the  beginning  of  his  laga  he  shoved 
himself  a  vei^  good  prince^  he  eased  the  people  of  a  very  bemj 
tax  called  Ckrymrgynan,  under  which  they^"''  "Touwdftva 
long  time  ;  he  prohibited  the  barbarous  cust  b*  •igl^ii^  wi^ 
wild  beasts ;  be  riused  several  useful  public  ouilf  ngsi  Jupflyif 
.avoided  being  inTolyedindangerous  wars,  «fiff       fV^iWj^M^ 
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rer.    Aniasta      3  1         ^ 

I  three  days,  or,  >.^coraing  j  s; 

I  died  July  10,  A.D.  518,  in  I 

rUSTIN  L,  emperor  of  tl 

vineherd,  next  a  soldier,  to  t  g 

peror ;  which  the  Praetorit  i        la      '  co 

the  death  of  Anastasius  I.,      01 8*   <  < 

hops,  and  pubUshed  some  <       ;& 

'diedA.D.  527,  aged  fifty 


PERSIA. 

3ABADES,  CAVADES,  or  COBAD,  king  of  Persia, 
t  of  Peroses,  or  Firouz,  succeeded  his  brother,  or  uncle, 
lash  or  Obalas,  about  the  year  486.  He  was  a  prince  of 
endid  quaUties,  and  began  by  subduing  the  EuthaUte  Huns, 
o  molested  Persia  by  continual  invasions.  His  tyranny  and 
iolute  manners,  however,  soon  rendered  him  disagreeable  to 
own  subjects,  and  they  deposed  him,  and  appointed  a  re- 
it  or  king  in  his  stead.  Cabades  was  doomed  to  perpetual 
irisonment;  but  made  his  escape  after  four  year's  confine- 
Dt,  and  took  refuge  in  the  country  of  the  Euthalites.  By 
ir  assistance  he  recovered  his  crown  in  501.  In  order  to 
>ay  his  allies  the  sums  due  for  their  services,  he  made  war  in 
i  upon  the  Romans,  then  governed  by  Anastasius,  emperor  of 
!  east,  and  took  Amida.  He  defeated  several  Roman  gene- 
i  sent  against  him,  but  was  at  length  recalled  to  his  own 
intry  by  an  irruption  of  the  Huns.  Meantime  the  Romans 
ested  Amida ;  and  both  nations,  tired  of  the  war,  made  a 
ce  in  505,  Cabades  selling  his  conquest  at  a  vast  price.  A 
ewal  of  the  war  was  attended  with  various  fortune.  Justi- 
n  had  now  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  the  renowned 
lisarius  gathered  his  first  laurels  in  the  Persian  war.  Be- 
e  its  conclusion,  Cabades,  oppressed  with  years  and  infirmi- 
I,  closed  his  life  and  reign  in  531,  after  having  taken  proper 
asures  to  secure  the  succession  to  his  son  Chosroes. 
\.LAMUNDIR,  a  king  of  the  Saracens  m  509,  whom  the 
bops  of  his  age  endeavoured  to  convert  to  Christianity. 


GOTHS,  HUNS,  VANDALS,  &c. 

^TTILA,  king  of  the  Huns.  He  was  surnamed  The 
)URGE  OF  God,  a  title  which  all  offensive  conquerors  have 
re  or  less  merited,  though  none  but  Attila  is  said  to  have 
imed  and  gloried  in  it.  He  may  justly  be  ranked  among 
greatest  conquerors ;  for  there  was  scarcely  any  p]:oTince  in 
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Europe  which  did  not  feel  the  weight  of  Ids  victorious  ana 
Attila  deduced  his  descent  Krom  the  ancient  Huna,  who  hi 
'formerly  contended  with  the  monarchs  of  China.  Hie  feature 
AceordiioK  to  the  obeervation  of  a  Gothic  historian,  bore  tii 
stamp  ofbis  national  origin ;  and  the  portrait  of  Attila  exhiU 
the  genoine  deformity  t»  a  modem  Calmuck ;  a  large  hea^ 
tnrsrthy  complexioii,  tmaU  deep-seated  eyes,  a  hooked  nosc^ ' 
few  htan  in  the  place  of  a  beard,  broad  shoulders,  and  a  ahil 
square  body,  of  nervous  strength,  though  of  a  disproportioat 
form.  The  haughty  demeanour  of  this  tyrant  expresses  tb 
idea  he  entertained  of  his  superiority  abo\'e  the  rest  of  msa 
kind ;  and  he  had  a  custom  of  fiercely  rolling  his  eyes,  as  if  ll 
wished  to  enjoy  the  terror  which  he  inspired.  Yet  thb  savM 
hero  was  not  inaccessible  to  pity ;  his  suppliant  enemies  mi^ 
confide  in  his  assurance  of  peace  or  pardon  ;  and  he  was  oxai 
dered  by  his  subjects  a«  a  just  and  indulgent  master.  He  it 
Ughted  m  war;  but,  afler  he  had  ascended  the  throne  in  a  ai 
ture  age,  his  head,  rather  dian  his  hand,  achieved  the  conqiM 
of  the  north,  and  the  &me  of  an  adventurous  soldier  was  ai 
iuUy  exchanged  for  that  of  a  prudent  and  a  succes-diil  geneni 
The  effects  of  mere  personal  valour  are  indeed  so  incondddl 
ble,  that  victory,  even  among  barbarians,  depends  on  the  m 
gree  of  skill  with  which  the  passions  of  the  multitude  a 
guided  for  the  service  of  a  single  man.  The  arts  of  AttS 
were  skilfully  adapted  to  his  age  and  country.  It  was  natiiq 
that  the  Scythians  should  adore  the  god  of  war ;  but  as  thv 
were  incapable  of  forming  either  an  abstract  idea,  or  a  corpi 
real  representation  of  hmi,  they  worshipped  him  under  tK 
symbol  of  an  iron  scymitar.  One  of  the  shepherds  of  d) 
Huna  perceived,  that  a  heifer,  who  nas  grazing,  had  woundli 
herself  in  the  foot;  and  curiously  fallowed  ;the  track  ofA 
blood,  till  he  discovered  among  the  long  grass  the  point  of  It 
ancient  sword ;  which  he  dug  out  of  the  groutid,  and  presenHt 
to  Attila.  That  artful  prince  accepted  with  pious  gratitnl 
this  celestiftl  &vour,  and  as  the  rightful  possessor  of  the  swoi 
of  Mars,  asserted  his  divine  and  indefeasible  claim  to  the  m 
minion  of  die  earth.  Thus  the  favourite  of  Mars  acquired ) 
sacred  character,  which  rendered  his  conquest  easy  and  M 
manent ;  and  the  barbarian  princes  confessed,  in  the  langnif 
of  devotion  or  fiattery,  that  they  could  not  presume  to  0t 
with  a  steady  eye  on  the  divine  majesty  of  the  king  of  di 
Huns.     His  brother  Bleda,  who  reigned  over  a  consider^ 

r  of  the  nation,  was  compelled  to  resign  his  sceptre  and  U 
Yet  even  this  cruel  act  WHS  attributed  to  a  supematnif 
impulse,  and  the  rigour  with  whicli  Attila  wielded  the  swet 
of  Mars,  convinced  the  world  that  it  had  been  reserved  alov 
'-for  his  inrincible  arm.  Bat  the  extent  of  this  empire  afibl^ 
the  otdy  remaining  evidence  oS   the  number  of  nil    tnpti 
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int  victories ;  and  the  Scythian  monarch,  however  ignorant  of 
le  value  of  science  and  philosophy,  might  lament,  that  his 
[iterate  subjects  were  destitute  of  the  art  which  could  perpe- 
lutc  the  memory  of  his  exploits.  Attita,  indeed,  may  claim  the 
tie  of  supreme  aiid  sole  monarch  of  the  Barbarians.  He 
lone,  among  the  ancient  and  modern  times,  united  the  two 
lighty  kingdoms  of  Germany  and  Scythia.  Thuruigia,  which 
irctched  beyond  its  actual  limits  as  far  as  the  Danube,  was  in 
i&  number  of  tlie  provinces ;  he  interposed,  with  the  weight 
f  B  powerful  neighbour,  in  the  domestic  aifaii's  of  the  FranEs ; 
nd  one  of  hia  lieutenants  chastised,  and  almost  exterminated, 
lie  Burgundians  of  tlie  Rhine.  He  subdued  the  islands  of 
lie  ocean,  the  kingdoms  of  Scandinavia,  encompassed  and 
ivided  by  the  waters  of  the  Baltic  i  and  the  Huns  might  derive 
tribute  of  furs  from  that  northern  region,  which  has  been 
irotected  from  all  other  conquerors  by  the  severity  of  the  di- 
late, and  the  courage  of  the  natives.  Towards  the  east,  it  is 
ifficidt  to  circumscribe  tlie  dominion  of  Attila  over  the  Scy- 
liian  deserts ;  yet  we  may  be  assured,  that  he  reigned  on  tlie 
anks  of  the  Volga ;  that  he  was  dreaded,  not  only  as  a  wnr- 
\ot,  but  as  a  magician ;  that  he  vanquished  the  khan  of  the 
armidable  Geougen ;  and  that  he  sent  ambassadors  to  nego- 
iate  an  equal  alliance  with  the  empire  of  China.  lu  the  proud 
efiew  of  the  nations  who  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
ktUla,  and  who  never  entertained,  during  his  life-time,  the 
bought  of  a  revolt,  tlie  GcpidiE  and  the  Ostrogoths  were  dis- 
inguished  by  their  numbers,  their  bravery,  and  the  personal 
aerit  of  their  chiefs.  Asdaric,  king  of  the  Gepidae,  was  the 
Chilli  and  sagacious  counsellor  of  tliis  monarch,  who  esteemed 
lis  intrepid  genius,  whilst  he  loved  the  mild  and  discreet  vir- 
aes  of  the  noble  WoUmir,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths.  The 
Towd  of  vulgar  kings,  who  served  under  the  standard  of  At- 
ila,  were  ranged  in  tlie  submissive  order  of  guards  and  domes- 
ic8  round  the  person  of  their  master.  They  watched  his  nod ; 
hey  trembled  at  his  frown ;  nnd  at  the  first  signal  of  his  will, 
hey  executed,  without  hesitation,  his  absolute  cuinmands.  In 
ime  of  peace,  the  dependent  princes,  with  their  national  troops, 
kttended  the  royal  camp  in  regular  succession ;  but  when  At- 
ila  collected  his  military  force,  he  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field 
in  army  of  500,000,  or  according  to  some,  700,000  barbarians. 
The  circumstances  attending  Attila's  death,  about  A.D.  i53, 
were  remarkable;  from  the  festive  throii"  which  cE-febrated 
lis  nuptials  with  a  beautifid  virgin  named  iTdico,  he  retired  late 
x>  bed,  oppressed  with  wilie ;  and,  during  the  night,  a  blood- 
reseel  burst  and  suffocated  him.  In  the  morning,  tlie  bride  was 
bund  by  his  bed-side,  bewailing  his  death  and  her  own  daneer. 
tlia  body  was  exposed  in  the  plain,  while  the  Hiine  iqarcbed 
round  it  in  martial  order,  singing  fUaeral  songs  to  hig  praise; 
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and  was  afterwards  inclosed  in  coffins  of  gold,  silver,  and  inn, 
and  interred  privately  in  the  night.  To  prevent  the  violatiari 
of  his  remains,  by  the  discovery  of  his  grave,  the  slaves  iHit 
were  employed  on  the  occasion  were  put  to  death. 

THEODORIC  I.,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  son  of  the  renowned 
Alaric,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  established  in  the  south  of 
France,  on  the  death  of  Wallia,  in  418.  This  prince  maintained 
a  respectable  rank  among  the  sovereigns  of  this  period.  He 
had  six  sons,  who  were  educated  not  only  in  martial  exeraMb 
but  in  the  literary  studies  of  the  Gallic  schools.  His  two 
daughters  were  given  in  marriage  to  the  eldest  sons  of  Ae 
kings  of  the  Suevi  and  the  Vandals,  who  reigned  in  Spain  ml 
Afirica,  but  the  alliance  was  unfortunate  to  both.  The  fans* 
band  of  the  Suevian  princess  was  massacred  by  his  farotbcTi 
and  the  Vandal  princess  being  suspected  by  her  father-in-law, 
Genseric,  of  a  conspiracy  to  poison  him,  was  inhumanhr  de* 
prived  of  her  nose  and  ears,  and  in  that  mutilated  conditioib 
was  sent  back  to  her  father.  Theodoric  was  fiilly  bent  npm 
revenging  this  cruel  affront,  when  Attila  the  Hun,  at  the  imlh 
mtion  of  Genseric,  made  his  dreadful  invasion  of  Graul  in  44L 
This  event  produced  an  alliance  between  the  Visigoths  and  tte 
Romans  ;  and  Theodoric,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  marched  to 
join  JEtiuBf  for  the  relief  of  Orleans,  then  besieged  by  the 
Hims.  They  were  met  by  Attila  on  the  plains  of  Cbaknm, 
when  a  bloody  battle  was  fought.  Theodoric  received  a  woimd 
from  a  Goth  in  the  service  of  Attila,  which  unhorsed  him^ 
when  he  was  trampled  to  death  under  the  feet  of  hia  oiroca^ 
valry.  His  body  was  discovered  under  a  heap  of  the  ehoB^ 
after  the  combat,  and  his  funeral  rites  were  performed  in  the 
face  of  the  retiring  enemy. 

GENSERIC,  king  of  the  Vandals  in  Spam,  a  barbanM 
conqueror.  He  succeeded  his  father  Godesilius,  A.  D.  4flBL 
He  possessed  those  qualities  which  fitted  him  for  mvervbn 
a.  nation  of  warlike  barbarians.  Writers  describe  him  aa  of  I 
low  stature,  and  lamed  by  a  fall  from  hb  horse,  deep  in  thou|^ 
sparing  in  speech,  a  contemner  of  luxury,  prone  to  anger,  wah 
bitious,  and  politic.  He  had  signalized  his  courage  and  ak9 
in  war,  and  was  inured  to  toil  and  hardship.  Brought  m  m 
the  orthodox  faith,  he  had  deserted  it  for  the  Arian  sect^wnick 
was  predominant  among  his  countrymen;  and  thisapoatacy  has 
darkened  the  colours  in  which  he  has  been  transmitted  toMi" 
terity.  Soon  after  his  accession,  having  first  defeated  mh 
manric,  king  of  the  Suevi,  he  complied  with  the  invitatioii  af 
count  Boniface,  the  imperial  commander,  to  croaa  over  inla 
Africa. 

Genseric  set  out  from  Spain  in  May,  4S8,  with  an  ainy  €t 
80,000  men,  according  to  some,  or  oidy  24^000  aoooidmg  to 
others,  together  with  their  wives,  children,  and  all  tbdremdi* 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  empress  Placidia  haying  diseovered  the 
true  cause  of  Boniface's  revolt,  wrote  a  most  obliging  letter 
to  him,  in  which  she  assured  him  of  her  favour  and  protecdon 
far  the  future,  exhorting  him  to  return  to  his  duty,  and  exert 
bis  usual  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  by  dnving  out  the 
barbarians,  whom  the  malice  of  his  enemies  had  obliged  him  to 
eafl  in  for  his  own  safety  and  preservation.  Bonifiuaus  readily 
ebapliec^  and  offered  the  Vandals  considerable  sums  if  they 
Muld  return  to  Spain.  But  Genseric,  already  master  of  the 
ntttest  part  of  the  country,  returning  a  scoffing  answer,  and 
idling  unexpectedly  on  him,  cut  most  of  his  men  in  pieces,  and 
obfifled  Boni&ce  himself  to  fly  to  Hippo,  which  he  invested 
in  Biay  43a  The  sie^e  lasted  till  July  431,  when  the  Van- 
iab  were  forced,  by  a  mmine  that  began  to  rage  in  their  camp. 
Is  drop  the  enterprize,  and  to  retire.  Soon  aller,  BonifiMO 
baring  received  two  reinforcements,  one  from  Rome,  and  the 
odier  under  the  conduct  of  the  celebrated  Aspar,  from  Con- 
ilttitinople,  a  resolution  was  taken  by  the  Roman  generals  to 
eibr  the  enemy  battle.  A  bloody  engagement  ensued,  in 
irilich  the  Romans  were  utterly  defeated,  a  prodigious  number 
of  them  taken,  and  the  rest  obliged  to  shelter  then^elves  among 
Ae  rocks  and  mountains.  Aspar,  who  commanded  the  eastern 
Iroope,  escaped  with  difficulty  to  Constantinople,  and  Bom- 
faee  was  recalled  to  Italy.  Upon  their  departure,  the  Vandals 
overran  all  Africa,  committing  eveiy  where  the  most  terrible 
ravages,  which  struck  the  inhabitants  of  Hippo  with  such  ter^ 
ror,  that  they  abandoned  the  city,  which  was  first  plundered, 
ind  then  set  on  fire  by  the  victorious  enemy ;  so  that  Cirtha 
ind  Carthage  were  now  the  only  strong  places  possessed  by 
the  Romans.  In  4^5,  Genseric,  afraid  of  an  attack  by  the 
iinited  forces  of  the  eastern  and  western  empires,  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Romans,  who  yielded  to  him  part  of  Numidia» 
the  province  of  Proconsularis,  and  Byzacene,  for  which,  ac- 
M>rding  to  Prosper,  he  was  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  em- 
peror of  the  east.  Genseric  delivered  up  his  son  Hunneric  by 
vay  of  hostage;  but  so  great  was  the  confidence  which  the 
Romans  placed  in  this  barbarian,  that  some  time  after  they 
lent  him  back  his  son.  Of  this  they  soo|i  had  reason  to  repent ; 
For  in  439,  the  Romans  being  engaged  in^a  war  with  the  Goths 
n  Gaul,  Genseric  laid  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  seize  upon 
he  city  of  Carthage ;  by  which  he  considerably  enlarged  his 
African  dominions.  Valentinian,  however;  retained  as  long  as 
le  lived,  the  two  Mauritanias,  with  Tripolitana,  Finj^tana, 
tod  the  part  of  Numidia  w^ere  Cirtha  stood.  On  taking  Car* 
hage,  Genseric  made  it  the  seat  of  his  empire,  and  in  440  made 
I  decent  on  the  island  of  SicUv,  where  he  ravaged  the  open 
oontry,  and  even  laid siegeto  ralermo.  Not  beir^able> how- 
ver,  to  reduce  that  place,  he  soon  returned  to  Amca  with  an 
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inimense  booty  and  a  vast  number  of  captives.  Being  now 
become  formidable  to  both  empires,  Theodoaus,  emperor  ef 
the  eastj  resolved  to  assist  Valentinian  against  so  powecfiiln 
enemy.  Accordingly  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  consisting  of  llOt 
large  ships ;  and  putting  on  board  of  it  the  flower  of  nis  ainqr, 
tmder  the  conduct  of  Arcoyindas,  Ausilus,  and  Cferamam,  h» 
ordered  them  to  land  in  Africa,  and,  joining  the  western  foiO0S 
there,  to  drive  Genseric  out  of  the  countries  he  had  seind^ 
But  Genseric  pretending  a  desire  to  be  reconciled  with  bodi 
empires,  amused  the  Roman  general  with  proposals  of  peaee^ 
tin  the  season  for  action  was  over ;  and,  next  year,  Theodonis 
being  obliged  to  recall  his  forces  to  oppose  the  Huns,  YakaA^ 
nian  foimd  it  necessary  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Vandali^ 
and  this  he  could  obtain  on  no  other  terms  than  yielding  i» 
them  the  quiet  possession  of  the  countries  they  had  sdaed.  Shi 

g>werful  was  Genseric  now  become,  or  rather,  so  low  was  flw 
Oman  empire  by  this  time  reduced,  that  in  456  he  took  uA 
plundered  the  city  of  Rome  itself,  and  after  his  retuzn  l» 
Africa,  made  himself  master  of  the  remaining  countries  held  hf 
the  Romans  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Hereupon  Avitus,  whs 
had  succeeded  Valentinian  in  the  empire,  despatched  aaahmu^ 
dors  to  Genseric,  putting  him  in  mind  of  the  treatv  he  hai 
concluded  with  the  empire  in  440 ;  and  threatening,  if  he  dil 
not  observe  the  articles  at  that  time  agreed  upon,  to  make  wtf 
upon  him  not  only  with  his  own  forces,  with  those  of  his  affiet 
the  Visigoths,  who  were  ready  to  pass  over  into  Afirica.  To 
this  Grenseric  was  so  far  from  paying  any  regard  that  he  imaie* 
diately  put  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  shms ;  but  bdng  aft- 
tacked  by  the  Roman  fleet  under  Ricimer,  ne  was  utterly  de« 
feated,  and  forced  to  fly  back  into  Africa.  He  returned,  hov- 
ever,  soon  after  with  a  most  powerful  fleet,  committing  gmit 
ravages  on  the  coast  of  Italy ;  but  in  a  second  expedilioo  he 
was  not  attended  with  such  good  success ;  the  Romans  fidUflf 
unexpectedly  upon  his  men  while  busied  in  plundering'  As 
country,  put  great  numbers  of  them  to  the  sword,  and  amm 
the  rest  the  brother-in-law  of  Genseric  himself.  Encouragsi 
by  this  advantage,  Majorianus,  then  emperor,  resolved  to  pMS 
over  into  Afirica  and  attempt  the  recovery  of  that  country.  ¥^ 
this  purpose  he  made  great  preparations ;  but  his  fleet  hoaag 
surprized  and  defeated  by  the  Vandals,  throudh  the  treMsheiy 
of  some  of  his  commanders,  the  enterprize. miscarried.  Nel- 
withstanding  this  misfortune,  Majorianus  persisted  in  hiaiest* 
kttion,  and  would  in  all  likelihood  have  aocomplislied  hk  pv 
|>ose,  had  not  he  himself  been  murdered  soon  mer  hw  RidnSfe 
Afler  his  death  Genseric  committed  what  ravages  he  * 
in  tile  poor  remains  of  the  western  empire,  and  even  n 
scents  on  Peloponnesus  and  the  islands  bdcmging  to  the 
rbr  of  Gdnstantinople.    In  revenge,  Leo  made 
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kma  for  the  invasion  of  Afirica^  insomuch  that,  according  to 
?h>copiu8,  he  laid  out  130,000  pounds  weight  of  gold  in  the 
^oipment  of  his  army  and  navy.  The  ^rces  employed  on 
Ins  occasion  were  sufficient  for  expelling  the  Vandals,  had  diey 
leen  much  more  powerful  than  they  were ;  but  the  command 
idiig  givtii  to  Basiliscus,  a  covetous  and  ambitious  man,  the 
leet  was  utterly  defeated  through  his  treachery,  and  aJl  the 
ist  preparations  came  to  notmng.  By  this  last  defeat  the 
lower  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  was  fully  established,  and  Gen- 
eric made  himself  master  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
dands  between  Italy  and  Africa,  without  opposition  frx)m  the 
restem  emperors,  whose  power  was  entirely  annihilated,  A.  D. 
t>78.  Thus  was  the  Vandalic  monarchy  in  Barbary  founded 
fj  Genseric,  between  the  years  4^  and  468.  That  prince's 
{ovemment  in  his  new  dominions,  presents  no  very  agreeable 
vospect.  Being  himself  an  absolute  barbarian  in  the  worst 
CBse  of  the  word,  and  an  utter  stranger  to  every  useftd  art,  he 
lis^yed  his  prowess  by  the  destruction  of  all  the  monuments 
4  Roman  greatness,  which  were  so  numerous  in  the  country 
le  had  conquered.  Instead  of  improving  the  country,  he  laid 
t  waste,  by  demolishing  all  the  stately  structures  both  public 
md  private,  with  which  those  proud  conquerors  had  adorned 
his  part  of  their  dominion.  Monuments  which  the  Romans 
lad  been  at  an  immense  expence  to  erect,  the  barbarous  Van- 
lals  reduced  to  heaps  of  ruins.  Besides  this  kind  of  devasta- 
lon,  Genseric  made  his  dominions  a  scene  of  blood,  by  perse- 
doting  the  orthodox  Christians ;  being  hunself,  as  well  as  most 
}(  his  countrymen,  a  zealous  Arian.  He  died  in  477,  after  a 
leign  of  sixty  years ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hunneric. 

HUNNERIC,  king  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  succeeded  his 
ather  Genseric  in  477.  He  was  a  violent  Arian,  and  though 
R  at  first  gave  the  orthodox  Christians  toleration,  he  afterwards 
xmunenced  a  persecution  against  them,  which  exceeded  the 
Toelty  of  the  heathens.     He  died  in  484. 

ODOACER,  king  of  the  Heruli,  according  to  Eunodius, 
ras  only  a  private  man  in  the  guards  of  the  emperor  Augustu- 
OS,  when,  A.  D.  476,  under  tne  consulship  of  Basiliscus  and 
\rmatus,  the  barbarians  chose  him  for  their  leader.  The  bar- 
Murians  thought,  as  they  often  defended  Italy,  they  had  a  right 
kt  least  to  a  part  of  it;  but  upon  demanding  it  they  were  reftised, 
ind  the  consequence  was  a  revolt.  Odoacer  is  said  to  have 
)een  a  man  of  uncommon  parts,  capable  alike  of  commanding 
in  army  or  governing  a  state.  Having  left  his  own  country 
rben  he  was  very  young,  to  serve  in  Italy,  as  he  was  remark- 
tbly  V^U,  he  was  admitted  among  the  emperor's  guards,  and  con- 
inued  in  that  station  till  the  above  year ;  when  putting  himself 
t  the  head  of  the  barbarians  in  the  Roman  pay,  who,  thoug^i 
f  different  nations,  had  imanimously  chosen  him  for  their 
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leader^  he  inarched  against  Orestes  and  his  son  Augustulus, 
who  still  refused  to  share  any  of  the  lands  in  Italy.  The  Bo- 
mans  being  inferior  both  in  number  and  valour  were  easily  ooih 
quered ;  Orestes  was  ordered  to  be  slain;  but  Augustulus  wu 
spared,  and  though  stripped  of  his  dignity,  was  treated  widi 
humanity,  and  allowed  a  liberal  sum  for  his  support  and  that  of 
his  relations.  Odoacer  was  proclaimed  kinff  of  Italy,  but  ••• 
sumed  neither  the  purple  nor  any  other  mane  of  imperial  d^ 
nity.  He  was  afterwards  defeated  and  slain  by  Th^>doricdie 
Ostrogoth. 

THEODORIC,  king  of  the  Goths  in  Italy,  was  a  natural 
son  of  Theodomir,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths.  He  became  eoiH 
sul  in  484  and  was  sent  to  Italy,  against  Odoacer,  whcnn  he 
defeated  and  put  to  death.  The  happiness  which  Italy  had 
enjoyed  under  Odoacer  was  increased  under  the  new  monaroik 
The  Goths  had  only  a  third  part  of  the  lands,  and  the  distri- 
bution was  made  in  the  least  oppressive  manner  possible. 
They  were  subjected  to  taxes  as  well  as  the  Romans.  ^It  is 
not  force  but  justice  that  ought  to  hold  the  sceptr^**  said 
Theodoric  to  his  subjects  in  general ;  ^*  you  live  in  the  nine 
empire,  therefore  be  friends ;  let  the  Goths  love  the  Romans 
as  their  neighbours  and  brethren,  and  the  Romans  regard  die 
Goths  as  their  defenders.*' 

Under  the  government  of  Theodoric,  the  treasury  waa  filled 
by  a  prudent  economy,  which,  without  burdening  the  people 
supplied  finances  for  great  enterprises.  He  managed  At 
police  with  so  much  strictness,  that  people  might  travel  in  die 
utmost  security  either  by  day  or  night.  He  did  not  interfere 
with  the  Roman  laws  and  customs,  to  which  even  the  QgiibM  b 
essential  matters  were  subjected,  though  in  those  of  less  im- 
portance they  were  permitted  to  follow  their  ancient  usages. 
They  had  a  Gothic  count  for  their  judge,  who  took  a  Romaa 
assessor,  when  one  of  that  nation  happened  to  be  a  party.  V 
both  parties  were  Romans,  the  cause  was  tried  before  Roman 
magistrates.  "  Let  other  conquerors,'*  says  Theodoric,  in  onQ 
of  liis  letters,  "  pillage  or  destroy  the  cities  they  have  takoi; 
for  our  part,  we  desire  to  make  the  vanqubhed  regret  diai 
they  were  not  sooner  subjected  to  our  dominion."  He  had  the 
administration  of  justice  so  much  at  heart,  that  he  caused  aoaifi 
judges  to  be  beheaded  for  having  protracted  a  suit  tUief 
years. 

Almost  all  the  barbarous  nations  decided  their  difierencci 
by  single  combat,  but  this  custom  was  proscribed  by  Theodorie. 
as  execrable.  It  was  his  aim  to  unite  in  the  character  <^iim 
Goths  the  Roman  humanity,  with  their  national  bravety^  It 
was  his  common  saying,  "that  the Hfeof a maneonl4iiotiw 
too  dearly  purchased  at  any  price."  Never  had  thd  ~ 
been  inspired  with  such  principles  of  hunumity* 
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His  conduct  with  regard  to  religion  was  always  regulated  by 
this  maxim,  which  was  peculiar  to  him :  **  We  have  no  autho- 
rity over  reUgion,  because  belief  ought  to  be  free."  Though 
of  the  Arian  sect,  he  honoured  virtuous  Catholics,  and  main- 
tained order  and  peace.  Symmachus  and  Laurentius  contend- 
ing by  force  of  arms  for  the  see  of  Rome,  he  ordered  that  he 
who  nad  been  first  elected  by  a  majority  of  voices  should  be 
deemed  the  lawiul  bishop;  but  the  schism  continuing,  he 
assembled  councik  to  determine  the  dispute,  and  by  his  autho- 
rity enforced  the  execution  of  the  sentence  which  was  given  in 
bvour  of  Symmachus. 

Few  politicians  have  equalled  Theodoric  in  the  art  of  man- 
aging the  interests  of  a  nation,  settling  it  on  a  firm  basis,  and 
preventing  the  enterprises  of  its  neighbours.  Without  draw- 
mg  a  sword,  after  the  death  of  Odoacer,  he  enjoyed  his  con- 
quest as  if  it  had  been  a  peaceable  inheritance. 

Thus  become  master  of  all  Italy,  he  strengthened  his  power 
by  marrjring,  in  509,  the  sister  of  Clovis  king  of  France,  and 
by  making  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Anastasius,  emperor  of  the 
east,  and  with  the  Vandals  of  Afirica.  He  laboured  to  inspire 
the  neighbouring  princes  with  a  spirit  of  peace,  concord,  and 
humanity,  but  notwithstanding  his  advice  and  remonstrances, 
the  ambitious  Clovis  having  defeated  Alaric,  and  made  himself 
master  of  a  great  part  of  his  territories,  Theodoric  sent  an 
anny  to  the  assistance  of  the  Visigoths,  and  preserved  the 
shattered  remains  of  their  monarchy,  not  so  much  with  a  view 
of  appropriating  it  to  himself,  as  of  setting  boundaries  to  that 
conqueror's  ambition.  That  great  king  was  principally  indebt- 
ed for  his  success  to  his  talent  of  discovering,  and  his  care  of 
rewarding  and  employing  real  merit.  He  promoted  commerce, 
encouraged  the  arts,  and  patronised  literature.  Such,  in 
general,  was  the  government  of  this  memorable  prince,  that  it 
shed  a  short-lived  lustre  on  the  Gothic  name,  and  formed  an 
era  of  public  happiness,  which  it  is  pleasing  to  contemplate 
amid  the  stormy  and  disastrous  Scenes  of  the  Roman  decline. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented, 
(hat  this  illustrious  man  tarnished  his  glory  by  acts  of  cruelty. 
He  grew  suspicious  and  cruel,  and  he  caused  to  be  put  to 
death  Symmachus  and  Boethuis,  two  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
his  subjects.  This,  it  is  said,  preyed  upon  his  spirits ;  an  in- 
cident is  related  which  may  indicate  either  a  distempered  mind, 
or  the  beginning  of  a  bodily  disorder.  As  he  was  sitting  at  table, 
at  the  sight  of  a  gaping  head  of  a  large  fish  served  up  before  him, 
he  exclaimed,  that  he  beheld  the  angry  and  menacing  counten- 
ance of  Symmachus.  He  was  immediately  conveyed  to  his 
chamber,  where  he  apparently  underwent  an  attack  of  fever ; 
and  a  dysentery  supervening,  he  expired  within  three  days, 
August  526,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty^' 
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fourth  of  his  reign,  reckomng  from  the  death  of  Odoacer.  By 
his  testament  he  divided  his  lominions  between  his  two  gmi 
sons,  Amalaric  and  Athanaric,  assigning  the  Rhone  as  Adr 
boundary,  and  left  the  guardianship  of  the  latter,  who  ms 
king  of  Italy,  to  his  daughter  Amalasuntha.  She  erected  to 
her  father's  memory,  a  splendid  monument  in  a  coQsjncnoiis 
situation  above  the  city  of  Ravenna. 

ALARIC  II,  kin^  of  the  Viskoths,  succeeded  his  fiAer 
Euric  in  484,  and  reigned  over  m  the  country  between  Ae 
Rhone  and  the  Garonne ;  adapting  to  his  own  states  the  Thdo* 
dosian  collection  of  laws,  whicn  he  published  as  the  law  of  Ae 
Visigoths,  and  which  has  been  since  known  by  the  title  of  Ae 
code  of  Alaric.    By  permission  of  this  Arian  prince,  the  otAth 
dox  prelates  held  a  council  at  A^de,  in  506 ;  but  notwithstsnd- 
ing  this  instance  of  toleration,  Clovis,  the  powerful  lung  of  dit 
Franks,  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  view  of  mspossessing  him  of 
his  dominions,  and  alledged  as  the  motive  of  it,  that  he  was 
grieved  to  see  the  Arians  proprietors  of  the  fairest  portion  cf 
Gaul ;  "  let  us  march,"  says  he  in  his  speech  to  the  nobles  aft 
Paris,  "  and  with  the  aid  of  God  vanquish  the  heretics,  and 
then  possess  and  divide  their  fertile  provinces/'    After  halt- 
ing a  conference  with  Alaric,  in  a  small  island  of  the  Ldz^ 
near  Ambobe,  which  seemed  to  terminate  amicably,  Clofii 
marched  against  him  with  the  confidence  and  enthusiasm  of  a 
messenger  commissioned  from  heaven ;  and  having  passed  the 
ford  of  the  Hart,  over  the  Vienne,  to  which  he  was  gmdedtj 
a  white  hart  of  a  singular  size  and  beauty,  he  hastened  thither 
under  the  direction  of  a  flaming  meteor  that  hovered  over  Ae 
cathedral  of  Poictiers,  to  attack  the  Gotiiic  army,  more  tamet' 
ous  than  his  own,  but  enfeebled  by  a  longand  luxurious  peace. 
At  a  village  about  ten  miles  south  of  Poictiers,  still  named 
Champagne  St.  Hilaire,  the  two  armies  engaged ;  but  that  of 
the  Goths  was  prepared  for  a  defeat  by  terror  and  confuaioii* 
They  rallied,  however,  in  their  extreme  distress;  and  the  nuo^ 
tial  youths,  who  had  clamorously  demanded  the  battle^  xefbsed 
to  survive  the  ignominy  of  flight.    The  two  kings  encountered 
each  other  in  single  combat.    Alaric  fell  by  the  hand  otlA 
rival,  A.D.  507,  and  the  victorious  Frank  was  preserved  by  Ae 
goodness  of  his  cuirass,  and  the  vigour  of  his  horse,  from  Ae 
spears  of  two  desperate  Goths,  who  furiously  rode  against  Usl, 
to  revenge  the  death  of  their  sovereign.   Auuic  was  succeeded 
by  a  natural  son,  Gesalaric,  who  took  possession  of  his  throtts* 

GONDEBAUD,  tUrd  kmg  of  tiie  Burgundians,  ceklMt- 
ed  as  a  legislator  among  the  barbarians  ever  whom  he  reigDed 
as  sovereign.  He  obtained  the  crown  in  491,  and  almost  is^ 
mediately,  upon  pretence  of  assisting  Odoacer,  against  'Theo- 
doric,  entered  Italy,  carrying  fire  and  sword  tfaroogfa  iBodia 
and  Liguria,  and  made  a  great  number  of  ca   avea^  nany  of 
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whom  he  liberated  without  ransom,  at  the  request  (^  Epipha- 
nius  bishop  of  Pavia.  He  assembled,  in  499,  a  council  at 
Lyons,  in  order  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  Catholics 
and  Arians.  He  was  himself  an  Arian,  from  habit  and  educa- 
tion; but  he  was  unable  to  effect  so  laudable  a  purpose. 
About  this  time  he  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Clovis  king 
of  the  Franks ;  who  made  the  Burgundian  monarchs  tributary 
to  him.  Clovis  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  Gondebaud 
revenged  himself  upon  his  brother  Gondegeril,  who  had  joined 
Clovis,  surprized  him,  and  put  him  to  death.  From  this  pe- 
riod he  reigned  in  peace  over  his  people,  whom  he  rendered 
flourishingby  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  by  a  regular  system 
of  laws.  These,  says  the  historian,  were  in  general  founded 
in  equity,  and  displayed  much  sagacity  in  preventing  all  causes 
if  dispute;  nevertheless,  they  enjoin  the  barbarism  of  judicial 
Bombats,  which  the  legislator  justified,  as  an  inference  firom 
the  admitted  doctrine  of  the  interference  of  particular  provi- 
knce  in  human  affairs.  The  Burgundian  code,  called  *'  La- 
01  Gombrctte,**  has  been  published  in  several  collections  of 
indent  laws.  This  prince  died  in  516,  leaving  behind  him,  as 
■emorials,  letters  upon  theological  subjects  to  Avitus,  bishop 
n  v^ienne. 

SIGISMUND,  king  of  Burgundy,  516,  abiured  the  Arian 
vinciples.  He  was  engaged  in  war  with  Clodomir,  son  of 
[]3ovis,  who  threw  him  into  a  well,  to  perish,  with  his  wife 
ind  family,  52S. 

AMALASUNTHA,  regent  and  queen  of  Italy,  was  the 
laughter  of  Thcodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  by  Abolfleda,  the 
lister  of  Clovis,  and  united  in  her  person  the  two  most  illustri- 
nis  families  of  the  Barbarians.  She  was  bom  about  the  year 
(98,  and  in  515  was  married  to  Eutharic,  the  last  heir  of  the 
"oyal  race  of  the  Arnail,  whom  her  father  had  sent  for  from 
Spain,  and  designed  for  his  successor,  as  the  sex  of  his  daugh- 
er  excluded  her  from  the  Gothic  throne.  Eutharic  soon  died, 
lod  left  an  infant  son,  Athalaric,  and  Amalasuntha  assumed 
he  guardianship  of  her  son  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The 
leatn  of  her  son,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  consequence  of  pre- 
nature  intemperance,  left  her  destitute  of  any  firm  support  or 
egal  authority.  Instead  of  submitting  to  the  laws  of  her  coun- 
ry  and  retiring  to  a  private  station,  she  conceived  the  design 
f  sharing  with  one  of  her  cousins  the  regal  title,  and  of  reser- 
ing  in  her  own  hands  the  substance  of  supreme  power.  The 
loquent  Cassiodorius  announced  to  the  senate  and  to  the 
mperor,  that  Amalasuntha  and  Theodatus  had  ascended  the 
hrone  of  Italy.  The  issue  of  this  scheme  of  ambition  soon 
iroved  disastrous  and  fatal.  Instigated  by  the  principal 
jroths,  Theodatus  caused  the  queen  to  be  imprisoned  in  a 
mall  island,  in  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  where,  after  a.shon  con- 
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finement,  ahe  was  ■trangled  in  the  bstb,  A.D.  586.  hy  the 
order,  or  with  the  ctmnvance  of  the  new  king. 

ATHALABJC,  the  grandson  of  Theodoric,  and  the  second 
king  of  the  Ostroffotha  in  Italy,  Gucceeded  A.D.  626,  and 
rngned  along  with  tua  mother  Amalasuntha,  about  eight  yeMtt, 
lliey  both  £ed  A.D.  634. 

THEODATUS,  or  THEODOTUS,  the  tliird  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths  in  Itaiy,  was  raised  to  tlie  tlirone  by  his  reUboD 
Amalasuntha,  who  married  him,  but  whom  l"e  vilkin  ungrate- 
fiiily  caused  to  be  murdered. 


FRANCE. 

PHARAHOND,  the  first  king  of  France,  of  whom  m 
have  any  distinct  account.  He  is  said  tu  have  reigned  ■! 
Treves,  and  over  a  part  of  France,  about  A.D.  4S0.  He  ii 
aud  to  have  been  killed  in  the  war  with  Attius.  Tlie  institu- 
tion of  the  famous  Salique  law  is  generally  attributed  to  hint. 

CLODIO,  king  of  France,  sfin  qf  I'haramond,  is  said  (a 
have  received  a  terrible  overthrow  fi-om  A'etius,  near  the  city 
of  Lens ;  however,  he  advanced  to  Cambray,  where  he  foi 
•ome  time  took  up  his  residence.  After  this  he  destroyed  the 
cities  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  Toumay,  and  Amiens.  He 
died  in  448. 

MEROV^US,  king  of  France,  after  Clodio,  in  4-18, 
defeated  Attila  in  451,  near  Mcry-sur-Scine,  and  extended  his 
kingdom  from  the  Somme  to  Treves.  He  died  in  4dti.  He 
was  the  vrogemtor  of  the  Merovingian  race. 

CHILDERIC  I,  kmg  of  France,  son  of  Merovieus,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  456.  His  licentious  conduct  with  respect 
to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  his  subjects,  occasioned  a  gene- 
ral revolt,  in  which  he  was  driven  from  his  throne,  and  a 
Roman  commander  of  Gaulish  liirtli,  named  iEgidius  or  (iil- 
hm,  governor  of  ScHSsons,  was  placed  in  his  stead.  He  took 
refiige  in  the  court  of  Basin  king  of  Tluiringia,  where  he  rt- 
mained  some  years.  Childeric  tlien  returned,  and  easily  re- 
covered his  crown ;  after  which  he  governed  his  people  with 
justness  and  mildness.  His  powers  in  attaining  the  fair  sex. 
appeared  from  his  being  soon  followed  into  France  by  Babina 
the  wife  of  the  Thurin^an  kins,  who  forsook  her  husband, 
and  was  married  to  Childeric.  Much  of  this  reign  was  occu- 
{ned  in  martial  exploits,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  very 
Sucoessfhl ;  extending  his  conquests  along  the  Loire,  the  Oiae, 
and  the  Seine,  reducing  Lorraine,  and  pushing  to  the  Rhine 
and  the  low  countries.  He  died  in  481,  aged  forty-five,  and 
was  buried  at  Tourmai,  where  his  tomb  was  discovered  so  Utt 
as  thfr-yeai  I6SS. 
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[X)VIS  I.,  the  real  founder  of  the  French  monarclijr,  wu 

I  in  467,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Childeric,  ia  481.  Hia 
r  spirit  and  ambition  led  hhn  to  attack  Syagriua,  the  Roman 
mor  of  Gaul,  and  lord  of  Soiaaons,  Thua  was  the  French 
uchy  established  by  Claris,  in  the  year  4S7.  Clovia  now 
eased  all  the  country  lying  between  the  Rhine  and  liie 
e.  He  had  been  educated  in  Paganism;  notwithstanding 
h,  he  allowed  his  soldiers  iiill  liberty  of  conscience.  He 
i^  Clotilda^  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  wko  waa 
irisdan.  Clotilda  prepared  him  for  the  reception  of  Chiis- 
ty,  which,  however,  lie  did  not  embrace  till  after  a  victory 
Ined  over  the  Genniins,  and  which  he  attributed  to  tiie 
t  of  his  prayers  to  the  God  of  the  Christians  before  the 
e.  He  was  soon  aAcr  publicly  baptized,  with  3000  of  hia 
>cts,  by  St.  Reni,  archbishop  of  Rheims.  His  profession 
liriatianity  was  not  followed  by  any  salutary  change  of  con- 
{  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  aggrandizing  him- 
and  extending  his  dominions,  by  the  most  abominable  trea> 
y  and  violence.  In  his  attacks  on  Armorica,  lie  proved 
ccessful.  The  inhabitants  of  that  country,  though  aban- 
d  by  the  Romans,  united  together,  and  made  a  powerful 
ice  against  the  borliarians,  who  assaulted  them  on  all  sides. 
is,  finding  them  too  powerful,  proposed  a  union,  which 
accepted,  the  more  readily  as  he  professed  Christianity, 
fundy  at  this  time  extended  from  tJie  forest  of  Vasgea  lo 
ea  of  Mar:4eille3,  under  Gondebaud,  the  uncle  of  Clotilda ; 
had  killed  two  of  his  brothers,  one  of  them  the  fiitber  of 
''rench  queen.  The  third  brother,  Gondegesil,  whom  he 
spared,  and  allowed  to  possess  Geneva,  conspired  with 
is  to  drive  him  from  his  dominions.  A  war  having  com- 
«d  between  the  French  and  Burgundian  monarchs,  the 
■  was  defeated  by  Gondegesil,  and  fled  to  Avignon,  leaving 
atagonist  master  of  Lyons  and  Vienna.  The  victor  next 
ged  Avignon ;  but  it  was  defended  with  such  vigour,  that 
s  accepted  of  a  ransom,  and  an  annual  tribute  from  Gon- 
ad ;  who  was  likewise  obliged  to  cede  to  Gondegesil 
na,  and  several  other  places.  Gondebaud  was  no  sooner 
»erty  than  he  asBcmbled  a  powerful  army,  and  advanced 
'ds  Vienna,  where  Gondegesil  resided.  It  was  strongly 
foned  by  5000  Franks  ;  but  Gondebaud  being  admitted 
igh  an  aqueduct,  massacred  most  of  the  Franks,  sent  the 
)risoners  to  the  king  of  the  Visigoths,  and  put  Gondegesil 
:ath.  All  the  other  places  speedily  submitted ;  and  Gon- 
k),  now  thinking  himself  able  to  resist  Clovis,  informed  htm 
he  must  no  longer  expect  tribute.  Clovis,  though  much 
fied  with  this  defection,  put  up  with  the  injury,  and  ac- 
d  of  the  alliance  of  the  king  of  BurgOndy.  He  next  a(- 
d  the  Visigoths,  who  had  possessions  on  hot!i  sides  of  the 
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Pyrenees,  and  whom  he  attacked  under  pretence  of  z4a]  for  the 
true  religion.  To  bis  nobles,  assembled  at  Paris,  he  Bud,  "  II 
is  with  concern  that  I  suffer  the  Arians  to  possess  the  moBt  fcr- 
dle  part  of  Gaul;  let  us,  with  tlie  aid  of  God,  march  against 
them;  and,  haTing  conquered  them,  annex  their  kingdom  lo 
our  dominiona."  The  nobility  approved,  and  Clovis  attacked 
a  prince  for  whom  he  had  but  hUely  professed  the  greatest  re- 
gard, vowing  to  erect  a  church  in  lionour  oftlic  holy  apostles, 
if  he  succeeded.  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  was  a  young 
man  of  no  military  experience,  though  personally  brave.  He 
therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  engage  his  antagonist,  but  bis 
army  was  utterly  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  Clain,  ten  miles 
south  of  Poictiers,  A.  D.  507.  Alaric  rushed  dcsperaldy 
against  Clovis  in  person,  by  whom  he  was  killed,  and  bis  army 
pursued  with  great  slaughter.  Aquitaine  now  submitted,  and 
Clovis  took  up  his  winter  quarters  at  Bourdcaux.  Tbouloiue 
surrendered  the  next  spring,  and  tlie  royal  treasures  of  the  \'iai- 
goths  were  transported  to  Paris.  Angoulemc  was  next  reduceJ, 
and  Aries  invested.  But  here  the  victorious  career  of  Clovis 
was  stopped  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  had 
overthrown  Odoacer  in  Italy.  He  had  married  Abolfleda,  Cb- 
vis's  sister,  given  his  own  daughter  to  tlie  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
and  endeavoured  to  nreserve  a  good  understanding  between 
the  two  Bovereigna.  Finding  this  impossible,  he  sent  one  ofliii 
generals  with  a  powerful  army  a^nst  Clovis,  who  defeated  hin 
with  the  loss  or  80,000  men.  Clovis  was  thus  obliged  to  raisi 
Uie  siege  of  Aries  j  however,  the  Franks  still  retained  the  crcat' 
est  part  of  their  conquests,  and  A<]uitaine  was  indissolubly  an 
nexed  to  their  empire.  In  509,  Clovis  was  solemnly  invested 
with  the  title  of  Roman  Consul,  in  the  church  of  St.  Miirtin,  ii 
Tours ;  after  which  he  entered  the  cathedral,  clothed  in  purplt 
tunic  and  nutntle,  the  bodges  of  his  consular  dignity.  He  thei 
proceeded  to  augment  his  power  by  the  murder  of  his  kinsmen 
the  princes  of  the  Merovingian  race.  Among  those  who  pe 
rished  were  Sigebert,  king  of  Cologne,  his  son  Cbloderic,  Clia 
taric,  Ranacaire,  who  governed  the  country  lately  called  Cam' 
bresiB,  and  Renomer,  king  of  the  territory  of  Maine.  All  thca 
murders,  however,  were  expiated  by  his  zeal  lo  the  church.  H< 
died  in  511,  after  having  reformed  and  published  the  Saliqui 
laws  i  a  few  lines  of  which,  debarring  women  from  inhcritin{ 
any  part  of  the  SaUque  lands,  were  extended  so  far  as  to  d« 
prive  the  fem,ales  of  the  royal  family  of  Frimce  of  their  right  o 
succession  to  that  kii^om.  Clovis  was  buried  in  the  cTiurcl 
of  St.  Genevieve,  in  Paris,  where  his  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen 
He  left  four  sons,  the  eldest  by  a  concubine,  the  three  younges 
by  his  queen  Clotilda,  for  whom  he  formed  four  kingdoms 
thus,  like  many  other  conquerors,  providing  copiouit  matter  Ibi 
fotule  dissensions  and  civil  wars. 
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BRITAIN. 

VORTIGERN,  b  British  chief,  king  after  the  departure  of 
the  Romans,  445.  To  repel  the  Picts  and  Scots,  he  called  to 
his  assistance  the  Saxons ;  and  wlien  they  landed  under  Hen- 
gist  and  Horsa,  he  granted  them  large  domains.  He  afterwards 
married  Rowcna,  Hengist'a  daughter,  and  granted  him  Kent ; 
after  which  he  retired  to  Wales,  where,  it  is  said,  he  was  biurned 
in  his  castle,  about  4^. 

HENGIST,  the  first  Saxon  king  of  Kent,  was  a  desc-^ndant 
1^  Woden,  whom  the  Saxons  deified.  Ilengist  being  called  in 
W  Vortigem,  king  of  the  Britons,  to  assist  him  in  expelling  the 
nets,  took  with  hun  his  daughter.  Rowena,  with  whom  A  orti- 
geni  became  enamoured,  and  married  her.  Hengist  then  ob- 
tained the  kingdom  of  Kent.     He  died  in  4^. 

FABO,  a  British  prince  and  warrior,  was  defeated,  and 
sought  r^iige  in  Wales,  where  he  was  hospitably  entertained 
by  toe  king  of  Powys,  who  gave  him  lands.  He  afterwards  led 
ft  religious  life,  and  was  accounted  a  saint.  He  founded  a 
cbuTcb  In  Mona,  where  his  monument,  with  an  inscription,  yet 


CERTITI VS,  a  Saxon  captain,  who  landed  in  Great  Britun 
m  4^  in  spite  of  the  inhabitants,  and  continued  fighting  there 
for  twenhr-four  years  ;  he  established  himself  in  the  west,  and 
was  first  king  of  the  Western  Saxons. 

AURELIANUS  AMBROSIUS,  a  famous  general  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  of  Roman  extraction.  He  was  educated  at 
the  court  of  Aldroen  of  Armorica ;  who,  at  the  request  of  the 
Britons,  sent  him  over  with  10,000  men,  to  assist  tnem  against 
the  Saxons,  whom  Vortigem  had  invited  into  Britain.  Ambro- 
rius  had  such  success  against  the  Saxons,  that  the  Britons  chose 
him  for  their  king,  and  compelled  Vortigem  to  give  up  to  him 
aD  the  western  parts  of  the  kingdom  divided  by  the  Roman 
highway,  called  WatUvgstreet.  Some  time  after,  the  Britons 
being  discontented  with  Vortigem,  and  having  withdrawn  their 
allegiance  irom  him,  he  returned  to  a  castle  m  Wales,  where, 
being  besieged  by  Ambrosius,  and  the  castle  talcing  fire,  he  pe- 
rished in  the  fiamcs,  and  left  his  rival  sole  monarch  of  Britain, 
who  now  took  upon  him  the  imperial  purple,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Roman  emperors.  Geoi^ey  of  Monmouth  tells  us,  that 
Ambrosius  built  Stonehenge,  near  Salisbury,  in  Wiltshire. 
Ambrosius,  according  to  this  hbtorian,  coming  to  a  monastery 
near  Cancaradoc,  now  Salisbury,  where  300  British  lords,  mas- 
sacred by  Hengist,  lay  buried,  and  resolving  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  this  action,  he  ordered  his  worKmcn  to  prepare  a 
large  quantity  of  stones,  and  other  materials.  But  having,  at 
the  inabgatioQ  of  Tremounuti,  archbishop  of  Caerlcon,  consulted 
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the  famous  Merlin,  this  magician  advised  liim  to  send  over  to   | 
Ireland  for  certain  great  stonea,  called  chorea     jantium,  Un 
giant's  dance,  placed  in  a  circle  on  a  hill  called  liiUari,  hanii| 
been  brought  thither  by  giants  from  the  fiirtlie-st  borders  m 
Afirica.    A  body  of  forces  were  accordingly  sent  into  Ireland 
under  Pendragon,  Ambrosius's  brother,  to  fetch  these  ston^; 
but  were  opposed  in  their  attempt  by  GilUomanus,  king  of  th^ 
country,  who  derided  the  folly  of  the  Britons  in  undertaking  sol 
ridiculous  an  expedition.     Neverth  iless,  the  prince  of  the  Bri<l 
tons  having  vanquished  this  prince  in  battle,  brought  away  ttK  ^ 
atones;  and,  by  the  direction  and  assistance  of  Merlin,  who  had 
accompanied  them,  these  wonderful  stones,  by  order  of  Ambro- 
sius,  were  placed  over  the  graves  of  the  British  lords,  and  are 
now  what  is  called  Stonehenge.     Alexander  Mecham  celebrates 
this  fable  in  his  poem  De  Divitue  SapketUue  Laudibua.     Poty- 
dore  Vir^  asdgns  another  ori^n  of  Stonehenge ;  he  telis  us  it 
was  erected  by  the  Britons  as  a  monument  to  their  general, 
Ambrosias,  on  the  place  where  he  fell  in  battle^  to  perpetuate 
the  memorr  of  ills  glorious  actions  and  services  done  to  his 
country.    Both  these  stories  are  neglected  by  our  beat  anli'iiia- 
ries ;  who,  however,  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  true  ori- 
gin of  this  famous  piece  of  antiquity. 

AAer  the  Britons  had  defeated  the  Saxons,  and  obliged  ^10^ 
to  retire  northward,  Ambrosius  is  stud  to  have  convened  Ak 
princes  and  great  men  at  York,  where  he  gave  orders  for  t4- 
puring.  the  diiirchei  destroyed  by  the  Saxons,  and  restorltt 
the  exercise  of  religion  to  its  former  lustre.  This  is  confinsea 
by  Matthew  of  Westminster;  who  highly  applauds  the  grett 
zeal  of  Ambrosius  in  repairing  the  churches,  encouraging  the 
clergy,  and  restoring  the  honour  of  rehnon.  Tlie  Monmoudk 
hbtorian  gives  this  prince  a  very  high  character.  "  He  was'4 
man,"  says  he,  "  of  such  bravery  and  course,  that  when  he  was 
in  Gaul,  no  one  durst  enter  the  lists  with  him ;  for  he  was  sure 
to  unhorse  bis  antagonist,  or  to  break  hie  spear  into  sliiven. 
He  was,  moreover,  generous  in  bestowing,  cjireful  in  perform- 
ing religious  duties,  moderate  in  all  things,  and  especintly  ah. 
horred  a  lie.  He  was  strong  on  foot,  stronger  on  horseback, 
and  perfectly  qualified  to  command  an  aniiy."  The  same  au- 
tiior  tells  us,  that  he  was  poisoned  at  Wincltester  by  one  Eopa, 
a  Saxon,  disguised  as  a  physician,  and  hired  for  thtit  purposr 
by  Pascentius,  one  of  the  sons  of  Vorfigem  ;  but  tlie  generally 
received  opinion  is,  that  he  was  killed  in  a  battle,  which  lie  lost 
in  the  year  508,  against  Cerdric,  one  of  the  Saxon  generals. 

BRYCHAN,  son  of  Aulach.the  son  of  Ci.nnach,  one  of  the 
kings  of  Ireland.  He  was  lord  of  Ganthmarthe' -  which,  from 
him,  was  called  Brycheiniog,  and  by  the  Englif^h  ncd  Brf  " 
nock.     He  is  a  distinguished  character  in  t  Ixh  histo 

principally  a»  bemg  the  father  of  one  of  the  oly  fao  ' 
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of  Britain ;  for  almost  all  his  children  embraced  a  reKgious  life, 

and  were  the  founders  of  several  churches.    He  died  about 

A.D.450. 

'  CADOG,  son  of  Brychan,  a  saint,  and  founder  of  some 

diurches  in  Wales.    He  died  in  France. 


SCOTLAND. 

FERGUS  II.,  king  of  Scotland.  The  Scots  being  expelled 
from  Britain  by  the  Picts  and  Romans,  Fergus  was  carried  along 
with  his  relatives  into  Scandia,  where  the  kins  entertained  them 
with  civility.  Fergus  improving  in  military  affairs,  gave  a  proof 
of  his  courage  in  the  expedition  of  the  Franks  against  the 
Ganla;  the  Picts  concluding  a  peace  with  Scotland,  made  choice 
of  him,  as  king  of  the  Scots,  in  order  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
Ae  Romans,  whom  he  went  to  attack  in  Britain,  in  4Mf ;  but 
his  troops  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and  afterwards 
defeated  at  the  river  Carron,  near  Severus's  wall;  idfter  this  the 
Romans  went  back  into  Gaul,  whereupon  the  Scots  and  Picts 
demolished  the  wall  under  the  conduct  of  Gbraham,  fiither-in-law 
to  Fergus.  The  Romans  returning,  under  the  command  of 
Maximinianus,  made  a  great  slaughter  among  the  Ficts  and 
Scots ;  but  these,  encouraged  by  Dionethus,  put  the  Romans 
to  flisht.  After>vards,  in  another  engagement,  the  Romans 
detaching  some  troops  of  veteran  soldiers,  fell  upon  the  Scots^ 
who,  being  surrounded,  drew  themselves  into  a  ring,  where 
they  bravely  defended  themselves  against  the  whole  force  of 
the  Romans,  till  they  were  overpowered,  and  every  man  slain. 
Fergus  fell  in  this  battle,  in  4^,  having  reigned  sixteen  years. 
He  was  a  prince  of  great  valour  and  conduct,  and  the  second 
founder  of  the  Scottish  kingdom.  a% 

EUGENE  II.,  king  of  Scotland,  succeeded  his  brother,  Fer- 
gus IL     He  died  in  451,  in  his  thirty *first  year. 

DONG ARD,  brother  of  Eugene  II.  succeeded  to  the  Scot- 
tish throne  on  the  death  of  his  brother.  Dongard  was  drowned 
in  the  Humber,  A.  D.  457. 

CONST ANTINE  I.,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Scotland 
m  the  death  of  his  brother,  Dongard.  He,  becoming  tyranni- 
:al,  was  killed  by  one  of  his  nobles,  whose  daughter  he  had 
dolated,  in  479,  aged  twenty-two. 

CON  GAL  I.,  son  of  Dongal,  swayed  the  Scottish  sceptre  on 
ihe  death  of  his  uncle,  Constantine  1.  He  conquered  the  Bri- 
lons  in  a  bloody  battle,  wherein  ^,000  Britons,  with  Guythel, 
prince  of  Wales,  were  slain.  He  had  afterwards  some  other 
iMittles  with  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  wherein  little  was  gained 
t>y  either  party.  He  died  A.D.  501,  in  his  twenty-second 
^ear. 
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CONRANUS,  king  of  Scotland,  succeeded  his  brotlier, 
Congal  I.  He  carried  on  a  war  against  the  Saxons ;  and,  akiig 
with  the  Picts,  assisted,  first,  king  Ambrosins,  and,  aftenrud% 
the  celebrated  king  Arthur,  with  considerable  success.  Tub 
excellent  monarch,  however,  after  all  his  viotorieSf  was  mur- 
dered by  traitors,  in  his  own  chamber.  A,  D.  635,  in  )u8  fifty- 
fourth  year. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

PROCLUS,  a  Platonic  phQosopher,  was  bom  in  410^  it 
Constantinople.  He  studied  at  Alexandria,  and  next  at  Athens*^ 
He  was  the  disciple  of  Syrianus,  and  had  a  great  share  in  die 
friendship  of  the  emperor  Anastasius.  It  is  said,  that  whm 
Vitalian  laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  Proclus  burnt  his  dupi 
with  large  brazen  speculums.  This  philosopher  was  a  pstf4' 
and  wrote  against  tne  Christian  reli|^on.  He  died  in  48o.  fiKf 
existing  works  are,  **  Hymns  to  the  Sun,  Venus,  and  1U 
Muses  ;**  **  Commentaries  on  Plato ;"  Ptolemy's  '*  De  jndiflii 
Astrorum,'*  the  first  book  of  Euclid's  Elements,  and  HeabdV 
'*  Works  and  Days ;"  also  a  treatise  ^'  De  Sphasra,**  and  ^  Ar* 
gumenta  adv.  Christianos.** 

DAVID,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Armenia,  who  ftMh 
rished  in  the  middle  of  this  century.  He  acquired  at  Aliens 
the  knowledge  of  the  lanffuaee  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
Ghreeks.  He  translated  such  of  their  books  as  he  thought  iha 
most  usefiil,  at  the  same  time  detecting  and  reftiting  Aeir 
errors.  His  writings  were  preserved  in  the  French  king's  B» 
brary.    His  style  is  flowing,  accurate,  and  dear. 

HIEROCLES,  a  Platonic  phOosopher,  of  the  edectie 
school,  who  flourished  about  the  year  450,  was  a  nati¥e  of 
Alexandria,  and  taught  there  with  great  reputation,  being  modi 
admired  for  the  strength  of  his  mind,  and  the  readiness  and 
beauty  of  his  eloquence.  Having  made  a  voyage  to  Constai^ 
nople,  he  there  excited  the  resentment  of  the  people  by  his  sd- 
herence  to  the  Gentile  superstition,  and  bdng  brought  befim 
a  magistrate,  was  ordered  to  be  crueUy  scouroed.  In  the  nidii 
of  his  torture,  receiving  some  of  his  blood  mto  his  own  liiadl, 
he  threw  it  upon  the  face  of  his  Judge,  repeating  the  847ih 
of  the  ninth  book  of  Homer's  Odyssey. 

Cyclops !  since  human  flesh  has  been  thy  feast. 
Now  drain  this  goblet,  potent  to  digest. 

Being  banished  from  Constantinople,  he  returned  to 

dria,  where  he  was  suffered  to  teach  philosophy,  in  the  fin 

manner,  to  all  who  chose  to  resort  to  him.    He  wrote  aefisBi 
books  upon  Providence  and  Fate,  dedicated  to  the  philoamhsr 
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Oiyinpiodonis.  But  these  books  are  lost,  and  we  only  know 
them  by  the  extracts  in  Photius.  He  wrote  idso  a  Commen* 
tary  upon  the  golden  Verses  of  Pythagoragf  which  is  still  ex- 
tant^ and  has  been  several  times  published  wi(h  those  verses. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  London,  1741,  8vo* 


POETRY. 

CCELUS  SEDULIUS,  a  poet  and  ecclesiastic,  who  wrote 
a  heroic  poem  in  Latin  verse,  entitied,  *'  Paschfde  Carmen,** 
which  is  highly  celebrated  by  Cassiodorus«  He  was  a  native  of 
Scotland ;  and  wrote  his  poem  by  the  persuasion  of  Macedo- 
1W18,  a  presbyter,  about  A.D.  4*30,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  as 
wdl  as  to  the  emperor  Theodosius.  After  a  missionary  pro- 
gress in  France  and  Italy,  he  was  consecrated  a  presbyter  and 
bishop.  After  his  death,  his  works  were  collected  by  Turcius 
Ruius  Asterius,  who  was  consul  A.D.  494.  They  were  printed 
hy  A.  Minutius,  Basil,  1503 ;  Paris,  by  Juretus,  1585 ;  and  at 
fidinburgh,  by  Anderson,  in  1701.  A  prose  work  of  the  same 
writer  is  extant,  entitled,  **  Paschale  Opus.*' 

AMBROSE  MERLIN,  a  famous  English  poet,  and  re- 
puted prophet,  who  flourished  about  A.  D.  480.  Many  sur-* 
{rising  and  ridiculous  things  are  related  of  him.  Several  Eng-» 
sh  authors  have  related  him  as  the  son  of  an  incubus,  and  as 
transporting  from  Ireland  to  England  the  great  stones  which 
form  Stonehenge.  Extravagant  prophecies  and  other  works 
are  attributed  to  him,  on  which  some  authors  have  written  com« 
mentaries. 

MARCIANUS  MINiEUS  FELIX  CAPELLA,  a  Latin 
poet,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Carthage,  and  to 
have  arrived  at  the  proconsular  dignity.  He  wrote  a  variety 
of  pieces  in  the  barbarous  and  afl^cted  style  of  the  age,  of 
which  the  only  one  which  has  come  down  to  our  times  is  en- 
titied,  "  Do  Nuptiis  Philologiae  et  Mercurii,  et  de  septem 
Artibus  liberalibus" — "  On  the  Nuptials  of  Philology  and  Mer- 
cury, and  on  the  seven  liberal  Arts."  To  this  title  is  commonly 
added  that  of  "  Satyricon."  The  author  himself  terms  it  "  Sa- 
tyra."  It  is  a  literary  allegory,  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in 
verse,  with  very  Uttle  merit  of  invention  or  composition,  harsh, 
obscure,  and  extravagant,  but  full  of  uncommon  erudition.  It 
was  first  published  by  Francis  Vitalis,  in  folio,  at  Venice, 
14©9,  but  in  a  very  incorrect  state.  The  learned  collections  of 
this  obscure  author,  given  by  Hugo  Grotius,  at  the  a^e  of  four- 
teen, are  among  the  wonders  of  literary  history.  They  were 
printed  at  Antwerp,  in  1599.  This  author  is  also  published  in 
the  collection  of  ancient  writers  in  music,  by  Meibomius. 

CA.LASER  QUINTUS,  a  Greek  poet,  who  wrote  a  large 
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supplement  to  Homer's  Uiad,  in  fourteen  books,  in  which  a  le- 
kdon  is  given  of  the  Trojan  war,  from  the  death  of  Hector  to 
the  deatructioii  of  Troy.  He  Is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  tlui 
century.  Hisyoem  vas  first  made  known  by  Cardinal  Beisft> 
rion,  who  discovered  it  in  St.  Nicholas's  church,  near  Otranto, 
in  Calabria,  whence  the  author  was  named  Quintus  Calaber. 
It  was  published  at  Venice,  by  Aldus ;  at  Basil,  by  Freif^iuj 
at  Hanover,  by  Rhodomannus  ;  at  Leyden,  by  De  Paaw ;  and 
lastly,  at  Florence,  by  Bandinius,  in  I7(i5. 

NONNIUS,  or  NONNUS,  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Pa- 
nop(Jia,  in  Egypt,  who  wrote  a  heroic  poem,  in  forty-eight 
bo«a,  entitled,  "  Dionysiacorum,"  and  a  paraphrase,  in  verte, 
of  St.  John's  Gospel,  which  may  serve  as  a  commentary  upon 
it.  This  work  is  valuable,  as  affording  some  important  various 
readings,  which  have  been  coUected  by  editors  of  the  New  Tcb- 
tament.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  omits  the  incident  of  the  wo- 
man taken  in  adultery.  His  "  Dionysiacorum,"  was  printed  ut 
Antwerp,  in  1569,  4to. ;  and  his  Paraphrase,  by  Aldus,  in 
1501,  4to. 

ASTERIUS,  or  ASTURIUS,  a  Roman  consul,  who  lived 
about  A.D.  449.  He  wrote  a  "  Conference  on  the  Old  and 
New  Testament;"  in  Latin  verse,  wliich  is  extant,  and  in  which 
each  strophe  contains,  in  the  first  verse,  an  historical  fact  in  the 
Old  Testament :  and  in  the  second,  an  application  of  that  fact, 
to  some  point  in  the  New. 

CLAUDIUS  RUTILIUS  NUMATIANUS,  a  Latin  poet. 
who  was  prefect  of  Rome  about  A.D.  414.  The  empire,  in 
his  time,  was  overrun  by  the  Visigoths,  under  the  dreaded 
Alaric,  and  hia  successors;  and  Rutilius,  for  the  sake  of  suc- 
couring his  distressed  country,  took  a  journey  from  Rome  to 
GauL  After  which  he  wrote  a  description  of  Gaul,  under  the 
title  of  "  Itinerarium,"  which  was  discovered  in  a  monastery,  in 
1494.  and  printed  in  1583.  It  ia  also  in  the  "  Corpus  Poe- 
tarum." 

LITEH  ATURE. 

LONGUS,  author  of  a  romance,  in  Greek  prose,  entitled, 
"  Pastorals,"  and  relating  to  the  loves  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  , 
His  work  is  a  curious  specimen  of  tliat  kind  of  composition  ia 
its  simplest  form,  and  is  said  to  contain  many  descriptive  beau- 
ties; but  some  of  its  scenes  are  such  as  the  lowest  modeni  I 
writers  would  scarcely  venture  to  paint.  Moll  published  an 
edition  at  Franeker,  in  1660,  4to. ;  but  the  best  is  that  of  VB- 
loison,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  Paris,  in  1778,  2  vols.  Svo. 

JOANNES  STOBiEUS,  a  Greek  writer,  supposed  » 
have  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  the  author 
of  several  woriu,  nom  m  which  have  come  entire  to  modwn 
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tkaes,  eiteept  the  fragments  of  a  collection  of  extracts  from  an- 
cient poets  and  philosophers.  Fabricius  thinks  that  he  was 
not  a  Christian,  since  his  extracts  are  exclusively  from  heathen 
iiiihors.  The  last  edition  is  that  of  Heem,  in  IIBS,  4  vols.  8vo. 
<-  MABJUS  MERCATOR,  an  ecclesiastical  author,  and  the 
firiend  and  pupil  of  St.  Augustine.  He  wrote  against  the  Nes- 
taians  and  Felagians,  and  died  about  451.  His  works  were 
fiiblished  at  Paris,  in  1684,  8vo. 

BEN  NAPTHALI  JACOB,  a  &nious  rabbi.  He  was  one 
ef  the  principal  Masorets,  and  bred  at  the  school  of  Tiberia,  in 
Palestine,  with  Ben-Aser.  The  invention  of  the  vowel  points, 
mi  accents  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew,  are  as-- 
«ibed  to  these  two  rabbis ;  and  said  to  have  been  done  in  an 
memblv  of  the  Jews  held  at  Tiberias,  A.  D.  476. 
V  BEN-ASER  AARON,  a  rabbi,  to  whom  the  invention  of 
the  Hebrew  points  and  accents  is  attributed.  He  wrote  a  He- 
itrew  grammar. 

>'  E VAGRIUS,  a  monk,  who  wrote  a  book  called  **  Altercatio 
Simonis  Judaei  et  TheophiU  Christiani,"  which  is  still  extant. 

JULIAN  POMERIUS,  a  phOosophical  and  moral  writer, 
WIS  a  native  of  Mauritania,  and  removed  into  France,  where 
fir  some  time  he  kept  a  rhetorical  school  at  the  city  of  Arks, 
nd  was  afterwards  ordained  priest.  He  was  author  of  many 
Hoiks,  of  which  the  tides  of  some  only  remain ;  in  his  treatise 
on  **  De  Ahima,"  lib.  viii.  he  maintained  the  gloomy  notion  of 
tbe  materiality  of  the  soul.  Cave  suspects  that  this  was  only  an 
d)ridgment  of  a  very  curious  work  of  Numesius,  "  On  the  Na- 
ture of  Man." 

VINCENT,  or  VINCENTIUS  LIRENENSIS,  of  Lerins, 
a  saint  of  this  century,  was  a  native  of  France,  and  orimnally 
a  soldier ;  but  feeling  a  desire  to  quit  the  world,  and  adopt  a 
religious  life,  he  entered  into  the  monastic  state,  at  Lerins,  in 
Provence.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  "  Commonitorium  ad- 
▼ersus  Hsereticos,"  which  was  translated  into  English,  by 
Reeves,  in  1709,  8vo. 

ST.  PROSPER,  was  bom  in  Aquitaine,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  His  youthful  life  was  Ucentious,  but  when  his 
Country  was  ravaged  by  the  barbarians,  he  altered  his  conduct, 
and  became*  a  penitent.  He  was  a  disciple  of  St  Augustine, 
whose  memory  he  defended.  He  also  opposed  the  Pelagians 
with  considerable  strength,  and  died  about  463.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Paris,  in  171 1,  foUo.  He  is  not 
k>  be  confounded  with  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  this  name,  who 
wrote  on  the  predictions  and  promises  of  God,  and  other  works, 
who  also  lived  in  this  period. 

'  ASSER,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  who  wrote,  with  the  assistance  of 
B^Viai,  ''  The  Talmud  of  Babylon,"  so  called  from  the  city 
thnii  it  was  compiled.    This  coUection,  commented  upon  in 
VoLU.  2  A 
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/i47,  by  the  rabl)i  Mnir,  and  afterwards  by  another  Asscr,  wu 
printed  at  Lcydcn,  in  4to.,  in  IG'M;  and  with  various  noteii  in 
twelve  vohimca  folio,  at  Awnterdam,  in  1744. 

SALVIANS,  or  SAL V IAN  US,  an  ancient  father  of  the 
("liristian  church,  who  flourished  about  440,  and  was  wefl 
skilled  in  the  sciences.  Some  say  he  was  a  Gaul>  others  a  Qeh 
man.  He  resided  long  at  Triers.  He  married  a  lady  who  ivw 
a  Gentile,  whom  he  was  the  means  of  converting  to  Christift* 
nity,  and  bv  whom  he  had  a  son.  It  is  said  that  ne  was  SQ«^ 
iiicted  at  the  wickedness  of  the  age,  that  he  was  called  Ae 
Jeremiah  of  the  fifth  century.  He  acquired  such  reputttkii 
for  his  learning  and  piety,  that  he  was  named  the  master  of  tin 
bishops.  He  wrote  a  ** Treatise  on  Providence;"  another  oi 
"  The  Avarice  of  the  Clergy ;"  and  nine  epistles,  of  wWcli 
Bahizc  has  given  an  excellent  edition ;  that  of  Conrad  Ritte^ 
slusius,  in  ^  vols.  8vo.  is  also  esteemed. 

ARNOKIUS,  of  Gaul,  was  a  writer  for  the  semi-pelagiMi 
doctrines,  about  the  year  400,  and  wrote  a  ''  Commentary  oa  | 
the  Psalms,**  which  was  printed  at  Basle,  1537  and  IBOOf  m^  \ 
and  at  Paris,  in  1539 ;  Erasmus  was  the  editor  of  one  editka»  ^ 
and  prefixed  a  preface  to  it.    It  is  not  a  work  of  much  esteOB. 

CLAUDIANUS  EEDITUS  MAMERTUS,  a  pmbjter 
of  Vienna,  who  flourished  about  the  year  4()0.  He  wrote  **  Ds 
Statu  Animo^,*'  printed  at  Basle,  in  15S0,  4to.  A  Hymn  ii 
praise  of  Christ  has  been  attributed  to  him,  though,  by  o(ll6n» 
It  is  attributed  to  Claudius  Claudianus. 

/ENEAS,  a  native  of  Gaza,  who,  from  a  Platonic  phObiih 
pher,  became  a  Christian,  A.  D.  485,  and  wrote  a  aiak)ga0 
called  "  TheonhrastuB,'*  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
resurrection  or  the  bod^,  printed  in  Greek  and  Latbii  at  BaA 
1560,  and  at  Lcipsic,  m  1655. 

EPIPHANIUS,  simamed  the  SCHOLASTIC,  an  ItaHiB 
by  nation,  and  an  able  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  flourkM 
about  the  year  510.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  celebrated  CW* 
sidorus,  at  whose  request  he  translated  into  the  Latin  laiuM^ 
the  ecclesiastical  histories  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theo- 
doret ;  which  version  is  more  to  be  commended  for  its  fldd^  i 
than  its  elegance.  Epiphanius  was  also  the  author  of  senfv 
other  translations  from  the  Greek  into  Latin,  iV'hich  are  lO 
longer  extant. 

ISTEPHANUS,  an  able  grammarian,  a  native  of  Bvmitifliik 
He  wrote  a  dictionary,  in  which  he  made  a  great  number  of  olh 
sei*vation8,  which  showed  the  origin  of  cities  and  ookmiesb  of 
which  we  have  nothing  remaining  but  a  mean  ahridmnenCf  to. 
Hermolaus,  the  grammarian ;  but  from  that  woric  mB  leMM 
have  received  great  light;  and  Sigonius,  Casaubon,  8i4fe|l 
Salmosius,  &c.,  have  employed  themselves  bi  iDiiitnilfaiflfc 
This  work  was  printed  by  Aldus,  in  IfX^  ti     »;  «il||Eil» 

■  *♦.  # 
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Greek  and  Latin,  at  AmBterdam,  in  IGTS^  folio.  A  firagment 
of  the  original  work  was  published  by  Gronovius^  in  1681 ; 
Holstenius,  in  1G84 ;  and  Berkelius,  in  1688. 

FLAVIUS  ANICIUS  MANLIUS  TORQUATUS  SE- 
VERINUS  BOETHIUS,  a  prose  as  well  as  poetical  writer, 
descended  from  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Rome.  He  was 
Ixmai  about  the  period  when  Augustulus,  whose  fears  had  in- 
duced  him  to  a  resignation  of  the  empire,  was  banished,  and 
Odoacer,  kiil^  of  the  HerulianSi  began  to  reign  in  Italy,  about 
A.D*  479.  Boethius's  father  dyinff  while  he  was  an  infant,  his 
vebtions  undertook  the  care  of  his  education.  His  excellent 
parts  were  soon  discovered ;  and,  to  enrich  his  mind  with  the 
study  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  to  perfect  him  in  the  Greek 
language,  he  was  sent  to  Athens.  Returning  young  to  Rome, 
he  was  soon  distinguished,  and  promoted  to  the  principal  dig- 
mdes  in  the  state,  and  at  length  to  the  consulate.  Thou^ 
living  in  great  affluence  and  splendour,  he  studied  theology, 
i&aihematics,  ethics,  and  loffic;  and  his  success  in  each  of 
these  branches  appears  from  nis  works  still  extant.  The  great 
offices  which  he  bore  in  the  state,  and  his  consummate  wii^om 
and  inflexible  integrity,  procured  him  such  a  share  in  the  pub- 
lie  councils,  as  proved  in  the  end  his  destruction;  for  as  he 
employed  his  interest  with  the  king  for  the  protection  and  en- 
couragement of  deserving  men,  so  he  exerted  his  utmost  efforts 
m  the  detection  of  fraud,  the  repression  of  violence,  and  the 
defence  of  the  state  against  invaders.  At  this  time,  Theodoric 
the  Goth  had  attempted  to  ravage  Campania ;  and  it  was  owing 
to  the  vigilance  and  resolution  of  Boethius,  that  that  country 
was  preserved  from  destruction.  At  length,  Theodoric,  having 
murdered  Odoacer,  became  king  of  Italv,  where  he  govemea 
thirty-three  years  with  prudence  and  moderation,  during  which 
time  Boethius  possessed  a  large  share  of  his  esteem  and  confi- 
dence. About  this  time,  Justin,  emperor  of  the  east,  made  an 
edict,  condemning  all  the  Arians,  except  the  Goths,  to  perpetual 
banishment  from  the  eastern  empire ;  in  this  edict,  Hormisda, 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  senate,  concurred.  But  Theodoric, 
who  was  an  Arian,  was  extremely  troubled  at  it,  and  conceived 
an  aversion  against  the  senate,  for  the  share  they  had  borne  in 
this  proscription.  Of  this  disposition  in  the  kin^,  three  men  of 
profligate  lives  and  desperate  fortunes,  Gaudentius,  Opilio,  and 
Basilius,  took  advantage.  Entertaining  a  secret  desire  of  re- 
venge against  Boethius,  for  having  been  instrumental  in  the 
dismission  of  Basilius  from  a  lucrative  employment,  they  ac- 
cused him  of  several  crimes,  such  as  the  stifling  a  charge,  the 
end  whereof  was  to  involve  the  whole  senate  in  the  guilt  of 
; treason;  and  an  attempt,  by  dethroning  the  king,  to  restore 
d»e  liberty  of  Italy ;  and,  lastly,  they  suggested,  that,  to  ac- 
the  honours  he  was  in  possession  of,  Boethius  had  re- 
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course  to  magical  art.  Boethius  was,  at  this  time,  at  a  great 
distance  from  Rome ;  however,  Theodoric  transmitted  the 
complaint  to  the  senate,  enforcing  it  with  a  suggestion,  that  the 
safety,  as  well  of  the  people  as  the  prince,  was  rendered  veiy 
precarious  by  this  supposed  design  to  exterminate  the  Goths. 
The  senate,  perhaps  fearing  the  resentment  of  the  king,  and 
having  nothing  to  hope  from  the  success  of  an  enterprise 
which,  supposing  it  ever  to  have  been  meditated,  waa  now  ren- 
dered abortive,  without  sununoning  him  to  his  defence,  con- 
demned Boethius  to  death.  The  king,  however,  apprehendiif 
some  bad  consequence  from  the  execution  of  a  sentence  so  fli- 
grantly  unjust,  mitigated  it  to  banishment.  The  place  of  In 
exile  was  Ticinum,  now  Pavia,  in  Italy ;  being  in  that  place 
separated  from  his  relations,  who  had  not  been  permitted  to 
follow  him  into  his  retirement,  he  endeavoured  to  derive  horn 
philosophy  those  comforts  which  it  was  capable  of  affording  to 
one  in  his  forlorn  situation,  sequestered  from  his  friends,  in  Ac 
power  of  enemies,  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  capricious  tyrant;  and 
accordingly  he  there  composed  that  valuable  discourse,  entitiedr 
"  The  Consolations  of  Philosophy."  About  two  years  after  Us 
banishment,  Boethius  was  put  to  death  by  command  of  Theodo- 
ric.  Some  assert  that  he  was  beheaded ;  others  relate  a  mare 
painful  end,  and  say,  that  after  having  been  tortured  by  diuwing 
a  cord  across  his  forehead,  so  tight  as  almost  to  force  his  eyei 
from  the  sockets,  he  was  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.  This  event 
happened  on  October  2S,  626.  His  wife  and  sons  were  not  mo- 
lested, but  his  father-in-law,  Symmachus,  was  some  time  afier 
put  to  death  by  Theodoric's  order.  Theodoric,  in  his  bit 
illness,  is  said  bitterly  to  have  repented  of  his  injustice  to  theie 
two  eminent  characters.  His  daughter,  Amalasuntha,  re- 
stored to  the  sons  of  Boethius  the  confiscated  estates  of  their 
father.  The  tomb  of  Boethius  is  to  be  seen  in  the  church  <^ 
St.  Augustine  at  Pavia,  near  the  steps  of  the  chancel,  with  the 
following  epitaph: 

Ma^onia  et  Latia  lingua  clarissimus,  et  qui 
Consul  eram,  hie  peril,  missus  in  exilium. 
£t  quid  mors  rapuit  ?     Probitas  me  vexit  ad  auras ; 
£t  nunc  fama  viget  maxima,  vivit  opus. 

Boethius  wrote  many  philosophical  works.  His  chief  pe^ 
formance,  ''  The  Consolations  of  Philosophy,"  is  well  known  j 
in  the  learned  world,  and  to  which  the  afflicted  have  oheainf' 
plied.  Our  Saxon  king  Alfred,  whose  reign,  though  happ; 
upon  the  whole,  was  attended  with  great  vicissitudes  of  m- 
tunc,  had  recourse  to  it  at  a  time  when  his  di  es  compeUML 

him  to  seek  retirement ;  and  that  he  might  tne     sttier  impw  * 
upon  his  mind  the  noble  sentiments  inculcated       it,  lie'BHdfe.« 
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letc  transition  of  it  into  the  Snxon  language,  wliicli, 
n  these  few  years,  lias  been  given  to  the  world  in  its  pio- 
slutracter.  And  CaiiulBii  relatcS)  that  queen  Elizabctii, 
ig  llie  time  of  her  confinement  by  her  sister  Mary,  to  milU 
her  grief,  read,  and  afterwards  translated  it  iiito  vary  ^c- 
English.  Tliis  work  was  abo  tmnstated,  in  1786,  bito 
isb,  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Ridpath.  Boethius  is  abo  the 
considerable  of  all  ihe  Latin  writers  on  music;  and  hi.- 
tse  De  Musica  i!U))plied  for  some  centuries  the  want  of 
:  Greek  MSS.  which  were  supposed  to  bave  been  lost. 
LPIS,  a  lady  of  this  century,  descended  from  one  of  the 
considerable  families  of  Messina,  and  lirst  wife  of  the 
rated  Boethius.  Like  her  husband,  she  was  devoted  tu 
ce,  and  shared  his  literary  labours  with  him.  She  cx- 
ed  piissages  and  transcribed  quotations,  and  the  same 
jr  eminently  appeared  in  both.  Far  from  withdrawing 
From  his  studies,  she  was  sedulous  to  animate  him,  when 
few  languid  in  them.  In  her,  all  the  accomplishments  of 
lead  and  the  heart  were  united.  She  had  a  fine  tnstc  in 
ture,  particularly  in  poetry,  and  was  n  shining  example  of 
r  virtue ;  so  that  she  must  liavc  been  a  delightfnl  compa- 
to  this  eminent  philosopher  and  statesman.  Indeed,  oaeli 
Rid  to  have  thought  their  destinies  equally  enviable.  She 
tlie  happiness  of  seeing  her  two  sons,  Patritius  and  llypa- 
raiscd  to  the  consular  dignity,  which  their  father  hud  also 
■al  times  enjoyed,  but  died  before  any  of  his  latter  misfor- 
t  had  befallen  him.  After  tlic  death  of  this  beloved  wile, 
liius  married  again,  and  is  said  to  have  been  ecjually  for- 
te in  his  second  choice.  -,^ 


RELIGION. 

EO  I.,  pope,  surnamed  the  Great,  an  Italian,  who  succeedeii 
IS  III.,  in  140.  He  died  ii]  ■Kil.  Leo  is  commended  by 
jlic  historians  for  piety,  prudence,  pastoral  vigilance,  und 
in  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  catholic  faith,  and  in 
ising  heresies.  He  was,  unquestionably,  a  man  of  consi- 
blc  learning,  and  of  very  eminent  abilities,  but  his  ambition 
unbounded,  and  witli  him  every  object,  every  consideration 
made  to  yield  to  his  predominant  passion  for  aggrandizing 
ec,  or,  in  other  words,  for  extending  his  own  power  and 
ority.  This  design  is  very  apparent  in  all  his  writings ; 
it  was  ]iursucd  by  him,  during  a  long  course  of  yeam, 
such  skill,  address,  and  intrepidity,  that  he  is  to  be  classfi! 
ng  the  principal  founders  of  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
d  church.     His  ivorks  consist  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
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one  "  Letters/'  and  ninety-six  "  Sermons;'*  the  subjects  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  Dupin.  The  best  edition  of  this  pope's 
works  was  published  at  Paris,  in  167 5^  by  father  QuesneX  a 
priest  of  the  congregation  of  the  oratory,  in  two  vols,  4to., 
which  was  reprinted  at  Lyons,  in  1700,  in  folio. 

HILARY,  or  HILARlUS,  pope,  who  is  also  denominated  a 
saint,  is  said  in  the  pontificals  to  have  been  a  native  of  Sardi- 
nia. He  was  made  archdeacon  of  the  Roman  chiurcb,  and  fifom 
that  station,  upon  the  death  of  Leo  in  461,  was  elevated  to  tk 

Eapal  dignity.  Hilary  signalized  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic  tsMk, 
y  opposing  a  design  of  the  new  emperor  Anthemius,  to  ffrant 
leave  to  the  various  sects  of  Christians  to  assemble  pubUcTy  br 
themselves,  to  own  openly  the  doctrines  which  they  held,  and 
to  serve  God  in  the  manner  which  they  believed  to  be  themoit 
agreeable  to  him.  This  generous  design  was  suggested  to  Ae 
emperor  by  one  Philothesus,  a  favourite  of  his,  who  himself 
professed  the  doctrine  of  the  Macedonians.  But  the  popci  to 
whose  authority  such  a  measure  must  ultimately  have  provd 
fatal,  by  his  bold  interference  obliged  the  emperor  to  rclmquish 
his  design,  and  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  suffer  no  schii- 
matical  assemblies  to  be  held  at  Rome.  Hilary  died  in  theyeat 
467,  having  filled  the  papal  chair  five  years,  and  nearly  tcfl 
months.  Twelve  of  his  "  Letters,"  which  are  written  witn  pe^ 
spicuity  and  elegance,  may  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  "  Collect.  Concil." 

ST.  SIMPLICIUS,  pope  of  Rome,  was  bom  atTivoli,  went 
through  the  usual  clerical  education,  and  gradation  of  offices  in 
the  church ;  and  was  at  last,  on  the  death  of  pope  Hilary,  elect- 
ed into  the  pontifical  chair,  A.D.  468.  He  was  very  learned  for 
the  age  he  lived  in,  and  eighteen  of  his  letters  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  are  esteemed.     He  died  in  483. 

FELIX  IIL,  pope,  was  son  of  a  presbyter  at  Rome,  and  is 
thought  to  be  the  great-grandfather  of  pope  Gregory,  sumamed 
the  6reat.  He  was  elevated  to  the  papal  throne  in  the  year 
4^3,  when  he  was  chosen  successor  to  Sunplicius,  by  the  unan- 
mous  vote  of  the  people,  clergy,  and  senate.  He  had  not  been 
long  called  to  this  high  of&cc  before  he  found  an  opportmutj} 
of  which  he  was  very  desirous,  of  attempting  to  extend  4lie  ht 
fluence  of  the  Roman  see  over  the  eastern  churches.  L^catei 
were  accordingly  despatched  for  this  purpose,  who  carried  let- 
ters to  Zeno,  the  emperor,  and  Acacms  the  patriarch  of  Cmi- 
stantinople,  conjuring  them,  as  they  valued  the  salvation  of  thdr 
souls,  not  to  suffer  a  heretic  to  sit  in  the  see  of  St.  Mark.  They 
had  orders  also  to  cite  the  patriarch  to  appear  in  person,  or  1^ 
proxy,  to  justify  his  conduct  in  an  assembly  of  bisnops,  befo^ 
St.  Peter.  With  these  instructions  they  set  sail  for  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  when  they  had  arrived  at  Abydus,  on  the  HeUeaponty 
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rcre  arrested  by  onler  of  tiic  i-mperor,  and  thrown  into 
,  where  they  wero  harshly  treated,  and  tlirestencd  with 
.  as  disturbers  of  the  pubUc  peace.  They  were  ut  length 
id  to  depart,  bringing  bock  letters  from  the  emperor  and 
us  to  the  pope,  in  justijication  of  their  own  proceedings, 
immediutcly  assembled  a  council  of  Itali;ta  bishops,  by 
the  legates  were  declared  to  have  behaved  in  a  manner 
'  |>rejudiciid  to  tlic  Catliolic  cause  in  the  East,  and  to  be 
"dby  of  the  episcopal  dignity.  Felix  next  engaged  tlie 
11  to  undertake  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Acaciiis. 
'opc,  on  this  occasion,  assumed  an  authority,  when  pro- 
ting  the  sentence  pronounced  against  hitn,  ror  which,  it  is 
here  is  no  precedent  in  church  history.  That  sentence 
pe  transmitted  to  the  emperor  and  clergy,  enjoining  them 
mit  to  tlie  sacred  laws  of  the  church,  and  adding,  tlial 
luxt  renounce  Peter  'Mongus,  the  heretic  before  referred 

0  had  been  countenanced  by  Acacius  in  pppoBtlion  to 
,  the  dcpose<I  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  or  that  of  the 
;  Peter.  The  same  sentence  was  conveyed  to  Acacius, 
eatcd  the  pope  and  bis  anathemas  with  the  utmost  con- 

and  in  turn  an.ithemadzcd  him,  cutting  htm  off  from  big 
mion,  and  ordering  his  name  to  be  struck  out  of  the  sa- 
iptychs.  This  conduct  of  Acacius  was  approved  by  the 
iperor,  the  church  of  Constantinople,  antf  by  almost  all 
item  bishops,  who  united  in  a  separation  friini  llic  onin- 

1  of  the  pope.  Such  was  the  origin  oi'  llie  f!i  :  -.clii-Tii 
m  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  In  the  year  487,  Fe- 
vened  a  synod  at  Rome,  to  discuss  the  question  respecting 
»>nciliation  of  those  to  the  Catholic  Church,  who  bad 
laptized  or  re-haptized  by  the  Arians  during  the  Vandal 
ution  in  Africa.  About  the  year  488,  Fravita  succeeded 
IS  as  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  when  measures  were 
iately  taken  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the 
I  and  western  churches,  which  Felix  rejected,  unleu  the 
>f  Acacius  was  first  struck  out  of  the  sacred  diplychs. 
une  inexorable  temper  proved  an  obstacle  to  the  d«ured 
luring  the  patriarchate  of  Euphemius,  the  successor  of 
L.  On  the  death  of  Zeno  in  4^1,  Felix  wrote  to  Anaata- 
s  successor,  congratulating  him  on  his  acces»on  to  the 
,  intimating  an  expectation,  that  under  hiB  authority  the' 
ts  of  the  true  faith  would  be  respected  and  promoted, 
mperor  paid  no  attention  to  thb  letter,  and  lielix  died 
he  could  have  any  opportunity  of  witnessing  his  resoit- 
.t  the  negkct  of  the  exhoitation.  He  was,  as  our  account 
iw,  an  cuter  prizing,  ambitious,  and  arrogant  man,  more 
d  to  the  extension  of  ihe  papal  power,  than  the  true  wel- 
"  the  churdi. 
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G£LASIUS  I.»  biflhop  or  pope  of  Rome,  eleva  d  to  that  m 
in  4192,  was  successor  to  Felix  111.  He  was  _  _  d  as  hupiV" 
decessor  had  been,  in  the  disputes  between  the  eastern  ani 
western  churches ;  and  particularly  contended  with  Eiiphciiui% 
Patriarch  of  Convtaiitinoplcy  about  the  name  of  Acacius,  which 
the  latter  refused  to  expunge  from  the  sacred  list.  He  is  sdi 
to  have  assemUed  a  council  of  seventy  bishops  at  Romaf  in4BI^ 
where  a  decree  was  passed  on  the  subject  of  canoneal  mi 
apocryphal  books ;  but  the  assistance  of  the  decree,  if  not  if 
the  council,  was  doubted  by  Cave,  for  very  strong  reasom.  Hs 
died  in  406.  Several  works  of  his  arc  extant,  among  wUeh 
arc  Epistlesi  a  volume  on  the  power  of  Anathema,  against  aoM 
Romans  who  continued  to  celebrate  the  LupercaUa,  against  Af 
Pelagian  heresy,  a  book  against  Eutyches  and  Nestoniia*     n'v 

AN  ASTASIU8  IL,  poi)e,  the  son  of  a  Roman  citiaeni  SM* 
ceeded  pope  Oelasius  in  the  year  406.  This  pontiff  possiMNil 
a  strong  disposition  to  i)romote  the  peace  of  the  church,  nottf^- 
the  only  practicable  method  of  mutual  forbearance,  but  by 
bringing  the  whole  body  to  a  unity  of  faitli  and  worship*  fm- 
this  purpose  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  Anastasius  a  condliatoif 
letter,  and  sent  upon  the  embassy,  besides  two  bishopa,  Fesln% 
a  patrician.  This  layman,  in  a  private  conference  with  the  air 
peror,  was  brought  over  to  his  views,  and  engaged  to  use  Vtf 
interest  with  the  pope,  to  elfect  a  reconciliation  between  Iks 
eastern  and  western  churches,  upon  such  terms  as  the  emperofc 
proposed.  The  pacific  temper  of  the  pontiff*  might  have  nissd 
great  expectations  from  tliis  ncgociation,  but  it  was  tnddeii^ 
broken  off  by  the  death  of  the  pope,  while  Festus  was  en  hd 
way  to  Rome ;  he  died  in  the  year  498,  before  he  had  complelBiA 
the  second  year  of  his  pontificate.  A  pope  who,  for  the  nJu  of 
peace,  was  willing  to  sacrifice,  in  part,  tlie  pretensions  of  Ul 
see,  was  not  likely  to  obtain,  in  ages  of  ignorance,  any  <Uslia- 
guishing  honours.  Pope  Anastasius  II.  has  not  been  thoof^ 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  calendar ;  bigoted  biographers haveevM 
attempted  to  asperse  his  memory,  by  perpetuating  a  inal'misif 
rumour,  that  he  was  cut  off  by  a  sudden  death  as  a  judgnitf 
from  heaven.  Yet  all  that  we  know  of  him  seems  to  proves  ikit^ 
he  was  an  amiable  and  worthy  man.  His  letter  to  die  impwtt 
with  another  to  Clovis,  king  of  France,  congratulatinff  han  m 
his  conversion  to  Christianity,  are  still  extant  in  the  Doob  ef 
councils.  >  <  » 

SYMMACHUS,  pope,  a  Sardinian,  and  deacon  of  the  R(l»> 
man  church,  whose  elevation  to  the  pontifical  chair  ternmafci 
a  schism  that  took  plocc!  in  the  church  at  the  decease  of  pope 
Anastasius  II.,  in  the  year  498.  His  opponents  attempted  H^ 
depoiKi  him,  and  laid  before  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Groths,  a 
charge  against  him  of  various  crimes,  requesting  that  a  delegslffi 
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s  appolntmctit,  would  take  cognizance  of  the  cause  upon  the 
The  emperor  suspended  him ;  and  the  tumults  at  Rome, 
h  had  subsided  on  his  election,  were  univeraal.  Theodoric 
;d  the  city,  and  pacified  its  dittturbanccs.  He  simimoned 
jncil,  which  assembled  at  Rome  in  July,  501 ;  and  Symma- 

being  summoned  to  apijear,  proceeded  from  the  church  of 
'eter,  attended  by  a  great  body  of  the  populace.  These 
!  encountered  by  the  opposite  party,  and  in  the  conflict 
machus  was  wounded,  and  with  dilliculty  made  his  escape 
t.  Peter's.  At  tlic  final  meeting  of  this  council,  a  decree 
ad,  in  which  Symmachus  was  acquitted  of  the  crimes  laid 
a  charge,  and  all  persons  were  enjoined  to  submit  to  his 
ifical  authority,  on  pain  of  excommunication.     It  was  on 

occasion  that  the  position  was  first  advanced,  that  no 
nbly  of  bishops  is  authorised  to  judge  the  pope,  who  is 
untable  for  his  actions  to  God  alone.     In  502,  Symmachus 

a  council  at  Rome,  in  which  the  law  of  Odoacer,  declaring 
the  election  of  r  pope  could  not  be  made  without  the  con- 
ence  of  the  sovereign,  was  annulled ;  and  another  council, 

in  503,  confirmed  the  acts  of  the  council  which  had  ab- 
td  Symmachus ;  and  another  was  convened  in  50!),  which 
ed  a  decree,  anathematizing  all  who  should  seize  or  appro- 
« the  goods  orcatatesof  the  church,  though  at  the  closeof  his 
ificate  he  made  various  regulations  for  restoring  discipline 
Le  churches  of  the  west,  and  he  expended  large  sums  out 
ic  papal  revenues  on  religious  edifices,  and  for  the  support 
le  Catholics,  who  were  persecuted  in  Africa.     He  died  in 

and  received  the  honour  of  canonization.     Eleven  of  his 
des,  and  several  of  his  decrees,  are  extant. 
ORMISDAS,  pope,  was  the  son  of  a  person  named  Ju- 

and  a  native  of  Fnisino,  in  Campania.     He  became  dea- 

of  the  Romish  church,  at  which  time  he  wa«  a  married 
,  and  had  a  son,  whom  we  shall  hereafler  find  eleVated  to 
papal  dignity.  Upon  the  death  of  pope  Symmachus,  in 
^ar  514<,  Hormisdas  was  unanimously  chosen  his  successor, 
tssembled  a  council  to  condemn  the  Eutychians.  He  died 
le  year  523,  after  a  pontificate  of  nine  years  and  eleven 
I,  and  is  venerated  as  a  saint  in  the  Roman  church.  Hor- 
las  was  a  person  of  considerable  abilities,  and  of  great 
:y  and  address ;  but  of  a  haughty,  vindictive,  and  imperious 
per,  and  resolute  not  to  abate  of  the  highest  prcten^ons  of 
papal  see.  To  his  lasting  infamy,  likewise,  he  was  the  first 
istian  bishop,  who,  in  matters  of^  conscience,  dared  openly 
countenance  and  to  sanctify  slaughter  and  bloodshed, 
hty  of  this  pope's  "  Letters,"  and  some  of  his  "  Decrees," 
:h  are  written  witli  strength  and  energy,  though  they  par- 
;  of  the  barbarism  of  the  age,  are  still  extant,  and  are  bv- 
ed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Collect.  CoociL"'    ' 
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JOHN  I^  pope,  a  Tuscan,  who  succei  J^ooviMMili 
pontificate  was  short,  and  unhi^py,  c  [  tp^tihl^  iioiH 
perate  seal  of  the  emperor  Justin  for  Uie  extirpatkia  oCt^A^ 
sects  who  would  not  conform  to  the  Catfacdic  fiuduM  Ajijim 
other  persecuting  edicts,  that  prince  issued  one  in  AeyfamMtl 
by  which  the  Anans  were  deprived  of  all  their  ehiUNdM|%2i^U|| 
were  ordered  to  be  given  up  to  the  C^dialics.  .  ThaoMI 
kii^  of  Italy,  himself  an  Arian,  interposed  in  bebilC^ifJiUiili 
secuted  brethren.  He  ordered  John  to  attend-  upoAfiilMj 
Ravenna;  and  from  thence  sent  him  to  CoB8tantinopb.MM 
monstrate  with  the  emperor  on  the  subjject.  Thej 
the  embassy  is  not  known ;  but  on  the  pope's  return, 
ordered  him  to  be  conducted  to  prison.  He  died  ilk 
ment,  in  the  year  5S6,  after  having  ^vemedtheRMMi' 
two  years  and  between  eight  and  nme  months.      ,    .  v  r,  f  mijm 

FELIX  IV.,  pope,  a  native  of  Beneventum,.wi 
the  iMipal  see  on  the  death  of  John,  in  the  year  fi0& .  'HaM 
appointed  to  this  hiffh  dignity  by  kii^  Theodc^ic^  wshoijiviH 
the  senate  and  people  were  divided  in  their  su|ipark4ilir48 
candidates,  thought  proper  to  interpose  his  authorily«  iumMI 
upon  a  person  of  a  most  exemplary  ufe,  and  every  wmf:  ^wMl 
of  the  pontifical  dignity,  but  whom  the  contending  pacftiiitjhri 
overlooked.  The  people  at  first  opposed  his  authorily,t  bnliUli 
mitted  when  the  King  agreed  that  in  future  they  iAmUm 
allowed  to  choose  whom  they  pleased,  subject  to  luuii0BiBi||M 
tion.  After  this,  Felix  was  ordained  to  this  offioe^  aodhmdUli 
over  the  Roman  see  about  four  years.    He  died  in  fflOLoib^  1 

BONIFACE  II.,  governed  die  papal  see  mfy  AMWiM 
two  days.  He  was  dected  on  the  death  of  Feu&  lYkiUlif 
530,  but  was  opposed  by  the  antipope  Diosconis.  iHvilP 
pointed  Vigilius  ms  successor,  but  was  compdled  to  waonim 
appointment,  and  confess  himself  guilty  of  hiffi'^aKMom/t  ilfc 
died  in  October,  SS&.  ;     n,  .n^f 

JOHN  U.,  pope,  sumamed  Mercurius,  was  «.  IUnhM| 
birth,  the  son  of  one  Frojectus,  and  became  a  ptertiftirirfii 
Roman  church.  Upon  the  death  of  pope  BonifiMtt  fiU  IimI 
year  532,  after  a  warm  contest,  in  wnich  th^iie  wevt/iMiMl 
competitors  for  the  vacant  dignity,  John  was  cdhsviuteA  tik0t 
papal  throne.  He  died  in  the  year  535.  In  the  fourth  ViWi 
of  the  "  Collect.  Concil,*'  there  are  six  <<  LetteM*'iMdfltfAi|F 
name ;  the  first  is  supposed  to  be  spurious.  ,  r    r;  ^t  i^ •fall 

A6APETUS  L,  a  Roman  by  birth,  was  raised  ta^.|«li 
see  by  the  interest  of  Theodotus,  king  of  Italy^  in  mm  ijAK 
535.  The  spiritual  power  of  the  Roman  see  was -by  Ibit'tiiV 
greatly  increased ;  and  this  bishop  of  Rom's  ^^MUgBi  her^fiV 
scssed  his  hi^h  station  only  for  a  t<  » fi  wA  QjffOfMk 

ties  of  asserting  the  supremacy  ot  ^itfNlM^jiilA^ 

churdit  iMiAis  independence  with  :  kMNfftM^ 
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licn  the  emperor  Justini.in,  who  was  always,  notwithstanding 
e  multiplicity  of  his  secular  cares,  attenUve  to  the  interests 

feligion,  entreated  the  pope  to  exclude  from  liis  communion  a 
rtain  class  of  heretics,  lie  granted  a  request  which  gave  htm 
1  authority  of  exercising  his  spiritual  authority,  but  took  care, 

the  same  time,  to  express  his  disapprobation  of  the  emperor's 
lerferencc  in  matters  of  faitli.  On  another  occasion,  when 
istinian  solicited  the  pope  in  favour  of  the  Arian  clergy  ktely 
nverted  to  the  orthodox  faith,  that  they  might  resume  their 
rmer  rank  in  the  church,  he  refused  the  request,     During 

embassy  to  Constantinople,  which  Agapetus  undertook  nt 
e  request  of  Theodotus,  to  prevent  Justinian's  threatened  in- 
don  of  Italy,  the  pojie  resolutely  opposetl  the  emperor,  and 
e  empress  Theodora,  in  tlie  countenance  which  they  gave  to 
f  Eutychian  heresy,  by  apjwinling  Antlicmius,  a  supposed 
lower  of  Eutyehius,  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constants iiupie. 
le  emperor  finding  the  pope  jwremptory  in  his  refusal  to 
knowledge  Anthemius  by  admitting  him  to  his  communion, 
deavourod  to  intimidate  him  by  threats ;  but  the  pontiff  re- 
lincd  Arm  in  his  purpoBe,  and  sternly  said,  "  When  I  came 
Justinian,  I  hoped  to  meet  a  Christiivn  prince,  but  I  tuund  a 
oclesian,"  The  emperor,  in  part  perhaps  influenced  by  re- 
ious  fears,  for  he  was  eminently  pious,  instead  of  resenting 
!  freedom,  yielded  to  the  decision  of  the  pope,  and,  in  the 
mi  of  the  heretic  Anthemius,  chose  as  patriarch  Meiitnas, 
1  boasted  that  he  was  the  first  eastern  bishop  who  iiad  lK?eii 
isecratcd  by  a  successor  of  St,  Peter.  While  Agapetus  wa.i 
Constantinople,  he  fell  sick,  and  died  in  536,  having  enjoyed 

dignity  scarcely  twelve  months.  His  remains  were  carried 
Rome,  and  his  name  was  afterwards  enrolled  among  the 
D(s.  While  qe  reprobate  that  proud  assumption  of  spiritual 
nunion,  which  presumed  to  punish  the  ideal  crime  of  heresy, 

must  admire  the  intrepidity  which  so  firmly  withstood  the 
crference  of  the  civil  power  in  ecclesiastical  aflairs.  It  may 
serve  notice,  that  the  see  of  Rome  was  at  this  time  reduced 
such  poverty,  that,  when  Agapetus  undertocjt  hia  embassy 
Constantinople,  he  was  obliged,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
pences  of  his  journey,  to  pawn  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
urch  of  St.  Peter. 

ST.  SILVERIUS,  pope  of  Rome,  was  the  son  of  pope 
3nnisdas,  who  had  been  married  before  he  entered  into 
ders.  On  the  death  of  pope  Agapetus  I.,  Silverius  was  placed 
(he  pontifical  chair  by  Phcodatus,  king  of  the  Goths,  A.D. 
6;  but  this  appointment  was  not  considered  as  canonical, 
e  was  afterwards,  however,  duly  elected.  But  the  empress 
t>eo4)ora  i>crsccuU'd  him  violently,  till  she  had  bim  exiled  to 
tUra,  a  city  in  Lyda,  In  the  year  after  he  had  been  elected 
1>e.    When  arrived  at  Patara,  the  bishop  of  thi '  ^-^ — '- 
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dignant  at  the  treatment  which  he  had  met  with,  undertone  to 
lay  the  case  before  the  emperor  at  Constantmople,  and  from  Us 
representations,  Justinian  ordered  a  re-hearing  of  the  cause. 
Silverius,  immediately  on  receiving  this  order,  repaired  to 
Rome,  where  his  appearance  greatly  disconcerted  VigiliiiB  idho 
had  intruded  into  his  chair.  Through  the  intrigues,  however, 
of  VigiUus  with  Antonina,  the  wife  of  Belisarius,  Silvmus  vu 
put  into  his  hands,  and  carried  to  the  inhospitable  ialanid  rf 
Falmaria  on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  where  he  died  from  wamoi 
hardship,  according  to  most  accounts,  in  June  538,  but  acoori^ 
ing  to  Baronius,  who  adopts  his  story  of  his  having  held  a  if- 
nod  of  four  bishops  in  the  island,  at  which  he  launched  wstdt^ 
communication  against  Vigilius,  not  till  June  540.  His  memoqf 
is  honoiured  by  the  church  of  Rome  as  a  martyr  to  orthodo^ 

VIGILIUS,  pope,  was  a  Roman,  and  obtained  that  dignif 
from  Theodora,  wife  of  Justinian,  on  a  promise  to' revolt W 
acts  of  the  council  of  Constantinople  against  the  EutyddHI 
bishops  in  537.  He  afterwards  published  a  condemnati^Bif 
that  sect,  for  which  he  was  persecuted  and  banished.  AAQ^ 
wards,  being  released  from  exile,  he  was  allowed  to  letuitf  ^ 
Rome ;  but  a  fit  of  the  stone  detained  him  at  Sicily,  where  te 
died  in  555.    Several  of  his  letters  are  extant.    ' 

FLAVIAN,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  which  he 
elected  on  the  death  of  Proclus  in  447.  He  condemned  dif 
Eutychian  heresy,  in  a  synod  held  at  Constantinople.  TM 
followers  of  Eutychius  afterwards  got  Flavian  baiushed  id  If: 
dia,  where  he  died  in  the  year  450,  unable  to  bear  up  under  fii 
calamities,  and  the  severities  which  were  inflicted  up<Hi  Um^ 
Flavianus  was  the  author  of  ^*  Two  Letters  to  Pope  Lec^r' 
against  Eutyches,  which  are  extant  in  the  fourth  volume  of  A0 
"  Collectio  Conciliorum." 

ANATOLIUS,    patriarch  of  Constantmopfe,    suooeedMI 
Flavian  in  that  dignity  in  the  year  449.    Before  hkjpirfnr 
ment  to  the  patriarchate,  and  aft;erwards  till  the  death  oflil^ 
dosius  the  younger,  Anatolius  supported  the  party  of  flj^ 
Eutychians,  who  held  that  there  was  but  one  nature  in.CbiWf 
but  aft;er  the  accession  of  Marcian,  who  favoured  the  opjuiU^ 
party,  he  passed  over  to  the  Catholic  orthodox  belief  df  Ml 
natures,  and  thus  at  once  secured  the  favour  of  the  e8qpeKti[ 
and  of  pope  Leo.    While  Anatolius  found  himself  fsujmfoM  | 
by  the  imperial  power,  he  maintained  a  bold  contest  with  LM  ^ 
for  the  equality  of  the  churches  of  Rome  and  Constantmofkb  | 
but  when  he  found  Marcian  disposed  to  yield  to  the  pielCV' 
sions  of  the  see  of  Rome  and  the  supremacy  of  the  ehuidi^k 
gave  up  the  point.     Farther  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  poM 
he  called  a  council  at  Constantinople,  in  which  he  procuiei^ 
sentence  of  anathema  against  Nestorius  and  '.  ilotychegy  vA 
$ent  deputies  to  Rome  assuring  Leo  of  the  punty  ifhoB  fiillk 
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Candour  will  not  forbid  us  to  demur  upon  the  sincerity  of  this 
eoDoession ;  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  aismiss  this  time-serving 
ecclesiastic  without  panegyric.     He  died  in  the  year  448. 

GENNADIUS,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  succeed- 
ed Anatolius  in  448,  was  esteemed  an  elegant  author ;  but  all 
his  works  are  lost  except  an  epistle  against  simony,  and  part  of 
.  a  treatise  against  St.  Cyril's  anathemas.    He  died  A.D.  471. 

*  ACACIUS,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  471.  He  was 
r  fxcommunicated  by  pope  Felix  HI.,  and  in  his  turn  c^mmand- 
ii  the  name  of  that  prelate  to  be  struck  out  of  the  list  of 
fcUiops,  who  were  to  be  mentioned  in  the  public  prayers.  He 
died  in  487. 

FLA  VITAS,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  When  Acacius, 
|atriarch  of  Constantinople,  died,  the  emperor  Zeno  was  weak 
flBoagh  to  leave  a  blank  paper  under  the  altar,  in  expectation 
Alt  an  angel  would  write  upon  it  the  name  of  a  person  to  sue- 
leed  him.  Flavitas,  bribing  the  grand  chamberlain,  gained 
liamittance  into  the  church,  and  inscribed  his  own  name  ui  the 
letter,  on  which  he  was  chosen  patriarch.  After  the  death  of 
Havitas  the  cheat  was  discovered,  and  the  chamberlain  was 
executed. 

EUPHEM lUS  succeeded  to  the  high  dignity  of  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  in  the  year  490.    He  was  zealously  attached 
ip  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church,  of  which  he  gave  proof 
bf  striking  out  from  the  lists  of  persons  in  communion  wim  the 
.  aurch,  the  name  of  Peter  M ongus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
f  because  that  prelate  had  pronounced  an  anathema  against  the 
'  council  of  Chalcedon.     This  circumstance  produced  a  violent 
!  ichism  between  the  two  patriarchs,  who  convened  their  respec- 
tive synods,  in  which  they  mutually  procured  excommunications 
of  each  other  to  be  issued.    In  the  year  4dl,  on  the  death  of 
Zeno,  when  Anastasius  was  taking  measures  to  secure  the  im- 

Erial  crown,  Euphemius  warmly  opposed  him,  on  account  of 
;  known  Arian  principles,  and  when  he  found  his  opposition 
fruitless,  he  refused  to  crown  the  new  emperor  till  he  had  de- 
fivered  to  him  a  written  confession  of  orthodox  fidth,  and  en- 
gaged under  his  hand,  and  by  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  to  main- 
tain the  principles  of  the  catholic  doctrine,  as  established  by 
the  council  of  Chalcedon.  In  the  year  403,  Theodoric,  hav- 
mg  become  master  of  Italy,  sent  ambassadors  to  Anastasius  to 
treat  for  peace,  to  which  Euphemius  was  thought  to  be  the 
chief  obstacle.  In  a  short  time  afterwards,  Anastasius,  having 
confidentially  informed  the  patriarch  of  his  desire  to  terminate 
in  an  honourable  manner  the  war  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  the  Isaurians,  Euphemius  betrayed  his  secret  to  the  patri- 
cian clohn,  the  father-in-law  of  Athenodorus,  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Isaurians.  The  emperor  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
patriarch  s  conduct,  and  laid  the  case  before  an  aiaeiflWy  of 
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bishopfi>  who  were  convened  at  Constantino  n  the  yew  4M 
and  by  his  influence  with  them,  obtained  a  cree  thai  Bephl 
mius  should  be  deposed,  and  cut  off  from  me  oommaoMMhli 
the  church.  He  afterwards  obtained  a  sentence  (rf'bamdnMi 
against  Euphemius,  who  died  at  Ancyra  in  the  year  51&   --A 

NEMESIUS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  who  embriMsed  Ghl 
tianity,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Jilmesa  in  Phcemciay 
was  born.    He  flourished  in  t   s  bemming  of  this 
We  have  a  piece  by  him,  en     io,  "  Un  the  Nature  of  i 
in  which  he  refutes  the  fataliiy  of  the  Stoics,  and  the 
the  Manichees,  the  ApolUoansts,  and  the  Eunomaine ; 
espouses  the  opinion  of  Origen  concerning  the  pi 
of  souls.    He  treats  clearly  concerning  the  uae  of  die 
spleen,  the  kidneys,  and  other  glands  of  the  human  ~ 
seems  to  have  had  spme  idea  of  the  circulation  of  Uie.- 
Upon  the  whole,  his  performance  b  one  of  the  moal 
specimeos,  now  extant,  of  the  philosophy  which 
among  the  ancient  Christians.    Tnis  treatise  was 
Valla,  and  printed  in  1535.    Another  version  of  il  was 
by  Ellcbodius^  and  printed  in   1665;  it  is  also 
the  Bibliotheca  patrum  in  Greek  and  Latin.    A  thivd  i 
was  published  at  Oxford  in  1671,  folio. 

PETER  CHRYSOLOGUJS,  a  saint  of  the  Rowui 
dar,  was  bom  at  Tmola,  and  elected  archbishop  at 
about  the  year  433.    He  was  cdebratod  for  his  fie/tf 
quence,  and  died  in  451.    His  works  were  printed  at  A 
in  1758,  foEo. 

JULIA,  a  vurgin  martyr  of  Carthage.    When  that 
taken  by  Grenseric,  she  was  sold  to  a  heathen 
carried  into  Syria.*  Refusing  to  take  a  part  in  wamm^ 
festivak  instituted  in  honour  of  the  female  drities,  she 
to  death  about  440. 

ST.  HILARY,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  cafendar, 
Aries,  in  401.    He  succeeded  Honoratus  as  Ushop  of 
and  presided  in  the  council  at  Rome  in  441.    He  died  tei 
aged  48. 

ST.  MARINO,  a  native  of  Dabnatia»  origbaUy  bred  *j 
son,  who  flourished  in  this  century;  and  having  toneA 
mit,  retired  to  the  mountain  which  still  bears  his 
•devotion  and  austerity  soon  procured  him  such  a  hig 
for  sanctity,  that  the  Italian  princess*  on  iHbose  pro] 
mountain  was  situated,  made  1    i  a  present  of  it; 
great  numbers  of  people, .  out      veneration  for  iSbiB 
up  their  residence  upon  it,  i       thus  laid  the  fonndafien ; 
town  and  republic  of  St.  xnarino.    He  is  venemle 
greatest  of  the  samts»       Lt  to  the  viricm  ',  iuid  Itf 

aisreapectftdly  of  him      pi  as  r*     .      :     ii 
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tmople,  who  bef;an  to  propagale  his  opinions  against 
natures  in  Christ,  A,0,  AAH.  He  ditl  not.  However, 
He  consistent  in  his  sontimcnts ;  for  he  allowed  of  two 
before  the  union ;  he  believed  that  the  soul  of  Jesus 
lad  been  united  to  the  divinity  before  the  incarnation ; 
iBowed  no  dbtinction  of  nattu^s  in  Jesus  Gince  bis  in- 
D,  alleging,  tliat  the  divine  nature  had  swallowed  up 
lan. 

JENIGNUS,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  Ireland,  was 
lediate  successor  of  St.  Patrick  in  that  see,  in  445. 
the  son  of  Lesgnen,  a  man  of  wealth  and  power  in 
who,  in  the  war  in  433,  hospitably  entertained  St.  Pa- 
Tbe  son  became  so  partial  to  his  father's  guest,  that  he 
it  be  scparato<l  from  his  company.  St.  Patrick  took 
1  taught  him  liis  first  rudiments  «f  learning  and  reli^on. 
rofited  greatly  under  such  a  master,  and  became  after- 
man  eminent  for  piety  and  virtue,  whom  St.  Patrick 
:  worthy  to  fill  the  see  of  Armagh,  which  be  resigned 
in  the  year  455,  Benin  died  in  the  year  468,  on  the 
Jovember,  having  also  resigned  his  see  three  years  be- 
death. 

CIUS,  a  Christian  divine,  bishop  of  Amidii  on  the 
■who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  this  century;  is 
ible  for  an  act  of  charity,  which  entitles  htm  to  higher 
than  s  place  in  the  calendar  of  saints.  This  humane 
declaring  that  a  God  who  neither  eats  nor  drinks  has 
I  of  cups  or  dishes,  sold  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  be- 
to  his  church,  and  employed  the  monev,  nused  by  the 
redeeming  seven  thousand  Persian  sLiTes,  who  were 
ig  with  hunger.  He  supplied  their  immediate  wants, 
it  them  hack  to  their  king,  who  was  so  touched  with 
of  generosity,  that  he  requested  an  interview  with  the 
lent  bishop.  To  this  interview  is  ascribed  the  peace, 
It  thi^timc  took  place  between  the  king  of  Persia  and 
isius  the  younger. 

lEBlUS,  bishop  of  Dorylseum  in  Phrygia.  He  was 
ed  to  the  profession  of  an  advocate,  in  which  he  rose  to 
rabic  eminence  at  Constantinople,  at  the  same  time  that 
lessed  no  small  reputation  for  his  proficiency  in  general 
re.  While  he  was  yet  a  layman,  he  dbtinguished  him- 
his  zeal  for  the  catholic  ftith,  in  opposing  the  opinions 
:orius,  about  the  year  430,  and  in  a  subsequent  formal 
with  the  clergy  of  bis  party.  Having  afterwards  em- 
the  ecclesiastical  life,  he  obtauied  the  see  of  DoryUeum, 
the  year  448  preferred  an  accusation  of  heresy  before  a 
yf  bishops  assembled  at  Constantinople,  against  Euty- 
id  his  followers,  with  the  former  of  whom  |ne  had  been 
ted  in  habits  of  intimate  fHendship.    Soon  iUtertrarda 
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he  appears  to  have  been  at  Rome,  most  probably  on  a  misnon 
from  FlavianuSy  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  pope  Leo,  (a 
concert  measures  for  their  common  opposition  to  the  pTogTem 
of  the  new  sect.    The  supporters  of  Eutyches^  however,  were 
not  slow  in  taking  their  revenge  on  him  for  his  activity  agaupt 
them ;  for  in  a  synod  held  at  Ephesus  by  DioscoruSy  patriaidi 
of  Alexandria,  in  the  year  449,  he  was  condemned  to  be  de- 
posed from  his  episcopal  functions,  after  he  had  been  refiu^d 
admission  into  it  to  plead  his  own  cause,  and  treated  with  grat 
rudeness,  if  not  cruelty.    Two  years  after  this,  a  counter-^mKii 
was  held  at  Chalcedon  by  the  orthodox  party^  in  which  Eiuit 
bins  preferred  accusations  against  Dioscorus,  on  account  of 
treatment  which  he  had  received  at  the  synod  of  EphesuSy 
against  the  Eutychians  in  general  for  their  heretical  praTif|gi] 
As  Eusebius  and  his  friends  composed  the  body  now 
bled,  it  will  easily  be  conceived  what  was  the  nature  of  thjB 
crees  which  they  passed.    They  condemned  the  Euty 
as  the  Eutychians  had  formerly  condemned  them ;  and  in 
proceedings  of  both  parties,  an  improper  love  of  po]^er,  aiid 
intolerance  were  much  more  discernible,  than  a   "   _ 
love  of  truth,  and  a  regard  to  the  true  genius  of  the  re 
which  they  made  profession.    We  learn  no  farther  par&dnil 
of  the  bishop  of  Dorylaeum.    A  Latin  version  of  )us  •**/ 
ment  against  Nestorius,"  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  v 
of  the  works  of  Marius  Mercator ;  and  his  '^  Accusation  of 
tyches  before  the  ConstantmopoUtan  synod;  his 
of  Dioscorus  before  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  i^d  a  letter 
him  to  the  emperor  Marcian,"  were  inserted  in  the  ^urtfaiyofanMI 
of  the  "  Collectio  Conciliorum." 

ACACIUS,    bishop  of  Melitene,   in  Armenia   Secundjk 
flourished  about  the  year  431.    He  was  a  warm  pppoaeir^ 
Nestorius,  and  equally  zealous  for  Cyril.     He  was  present  • 
the  council  of  Ephesus,  where  he  had  a  private  conference 
Nestorius,  and  refuted  his  opinions  as  soon  as  t]^^  councfl 
scmbled.    There  are  extant  in  the  councils,  vol.  8,  a  b 
of  his  against  Nestorius,  Greek  and  Latin,  and  a  Latin 
to  Cyril,  among  the  "  Epistolae  Epbesuiae,"   publiahed  If 
Lupus.  ; 

MAXIMUS  of  Turm,  a  celebrated  bishop  of  that  see.  ^|^ 
appears  to  have  been  the  same  prelate  who  presided  in' 
council  of  Orange  in  the  year  441,  and  was  present  at' 
synod  of  Milan,  in  which  the  provincial  bishops  were  otiP 
to  support  with  their  sentence  what  pope  Leo  wrote  to 
patriarch  Flavianus  against  Eutyches.  He  was  also,  pc 
at  the  council  of  Rome  in  465,  and  is  said  to  have  diedd 
the  following  year.  He  was  the  author  of  several  '*  HaaqSfiS 
which  are  still  extant,  and,  though  short,  ar^  for  the  mo4^  put 
commendable^  both  for  their  elegance  and  piety. 
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CAIUS  LOLLIUS  APOLLINARIS  SIDONIUS,  an 
eminent  Christian  writer  and  bishop,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family 
10  France.  He  was  educated  under  the  best  masters,  and 
|li4e  a  prodigious  progress  in  the  several  arts  and  sciences,  and 

ricuiady  in  poetry  and  polite  Uterature.  After  he  had  left 
schools,  he  appUed  himself  to  the  profession  of  war.  He 
narried  Papianilla,  the  daughter  of  Avitus,  who  was  consul, 
lad  aftierwards  emperor,  by  whom  he  had  three  children.  But 
Majorianus,  in  the  year  457,  having  deprived  Avitus  of  the 
^(pipire,  and  taken  the  city  of  Lyons,  in  which  our  author  re- 
ided,  Apollinaris  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  How- 
ffer,  the  reputation  of  his  learning  soft;ened  Majorianus's  re- 
sentment, so  that  he  treated  him  with  the  utmost  civility,  in 
ntqm  for  which  Apollinaris  composed  a  panegyric  to  his 
tpnour ;  which  was  so  highly  applauded^  that  he  had  a  statue 
#ected  to  him  at  Rome,  and  was  honoured  vdth  the  title  of 
Count.  In  the  year  467,  the  emperor  Anthemius  rewarded  him 
fin  the  panegyric,  which  he  had  written  in  honour  of  him,  by 
liking  him  to  the  post  of  governor  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  to 

ft  dignity  of  a  patrician  and  senator,  and  erecting  a  statue 
him.  But  he  soon  quitted  those  secular  employments  for 
fte  service  of  the  church.  The  bishopric  of  Clermont  being 
ipcant,  in  472,  by  the  death  of  Eparchus  Apollinaris,  who  was 
^^only  a  layman,  Sidonius  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  without 
lay  interest  or  solicitation  on  his  part,  in  which  see  he  acted  with 
4e  greatest  integrity.  Clermont  being  besieged  by  the  Goths, 
be  animated  the  people  to  the  defence  of  that  city,  and  would 
never  consent  to  the  surrender  of  it ;  so  that,  when  it  was  taken 
about  the  year  480,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  ;  but  he  was  soon 
restored  by  Evariges,  king  of  the  Goths,  and  continued  to 
govern  the  church  as  he  had  done  before.  He  died  in  487 ; 
ind  his  festival  is  still  observed  in  the  church  of  Clermont, 
where  his  memory  is  held  in  great  veneration.  He  is  esteemed 
die  most  elegant  writer  of  his  age,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
He  wrote  a  great  many  pieces;  but  preserved  none  but 
Aose  which  he  thought  were  worthy  of  being  continued  down 
to  posterity.  He  collected  himself  the  nine  books  which  re- 
main of  his  letters.  His  letters  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1614. 
EUCHERIUS,  a  Bishop  of  Lyons.  He  began  his  career 
in  secular  life,  in  the  various  offices  of  which  he  acquired  wealth. 
He  sustained  the  rank  of  senator,  and  having  married,  had  se- 
veral cliildren,  among  whom  were  two  sons,  whom  he  lived  to 
«ee  advanced  in  the  episcopal  dignity.  Wearied  with  the  pur- 
suits of  the  world,  he  embraced  a  monastic  life,  which  he  quitted 
for  the  bishopric  of  Lyons  in  the  year  434.  He  attended  the 
deliberations  of  the  first  council  of  Orleans  in  the  year  441, 
*ivd  was  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  sagacitv.     He  was 
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a  popular  preacher,  upon  those J^nciples  of  grace  which  wen: 
indicated  by  St  Augustine.    He  died  about  the  year  4S4. 

IDACIUS,  or  ITACEUS,  a  Spanish  Bishop,  who  wrote  n 
chronicle,  commencing  ytith  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Theo* 
dosiuB,  and  ending  with  the  eleventli  of  Leo.  The  Consular 
&sts  are  aUo  attributed  to  him.  His  works  were  published  b; 
Sismond,  in  1619,  8to.  at  Paris. 

ANDREW,  Bishop  of  Samoaatii.  He  zealously  vindicated 
Theodoret  agwnst  Cyril.     Some  epistles  of  his  are  extant. 

ALEXANDER,  Bishop  of  l£erapolia.  He  espoused  the 
doctrine  of  Nestorius,  that  there  were  two  different  natures  in 
Christ,  for  which  he  was  deprived  of  his  see,  and  banished  by 
the  council  of  Ephesus. 

IBAS,  Bishop  of  Edessa.  He  was  at  first  a  Ncstorian,  bal 
sfterwarda  quitted  that  pereuasion  and  became  orthodox.  In 
the  council  of  Ephesus  in  44d  he  was  deposed  and  banished, 
but  that  of  Chalcedon  in  451  restored  him  to  his  dignity. 

PETER  FULLO,  an  heretical  Bisliop  of  Antioch,  He 
embraced  the  Eutychian  heresy,  to  which  he  added  a  Dotion, 
that  all  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  suffered  on  the  cross.  He 
usurped  the  see  of  Antioch  from  Martyrius,  for  which  he  was 
deposed,  but  Zeno  the  emperor  restored  him. 

ABUNDIUS,  Bishop  of  Come  in  Italy,  assisted  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Constantinople,  as  representative  to  Leo,  and  died  469. 

SALONIUS,  an  eminent  French  prelate,  was  the  son  of 
Eucherius,  Bishop  of  Lyons.  He  was  educated  in  tlie  monas- 
tery of  Lerius,  and  afterwards  elected  a  bishop ;  it  is  not  knovn 
however,  over  what  church  hepre:iidcd.  He  wrote  "Exposito 
in  Parabolas  Solommiis,"  and  "  Comment,  mystic,  in  Ecclcsia*- 
ten,"  both  in  the  form  of  dialogueis  between  himself  and  his  bro- 
ther Veramus,  and  drawn  up  in  a  perspicuous  and  a  neat  style. 
They  were  published  at  Haguenan  in  I6ii2. 

St.  FULOENTIUS,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  was  born  at 
Telepta,  or  Tellepte,  about  468,  of  an  illuBtrious  family.  He  re- 
ceived an  excellent  education ;  it  is  said,  that  while  yet  a  boy  be 
could  repeat  all  Homer,  and  that  he  spoke  Greek  with  fluency  and 
purity.  As  soon  as  he  was  capable  of  an  employment,  he  waf 
made  procurator,  or  receiver  of  the  revenues  of  his  provroce. 
He  soon  grew  tired  of  this  situation,  turned  monk,  and  retirad 
from  the  world.  The  incursions  of  the  Moors  obliged  him  to 
retire  into  the  country  of  Sicca;  here,  however,  he  met  with 
stripes  and  imprisonment.  In  507,  he  was  elected  bishop  of 
Ruspa,  much  against  his  will.  Ailerwards,  he  had  the  same 
&te  with  all  the  cathtdic  bishops  of  Africa,  whom  king  Thra- 
simond  banished  into  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Thrasimond  dy- 
inff  about  dS3,  his  son  Hilderic  recalled  the  calliolie  bishopn, 
whereof  Fulgentuis  was  one.  He  died  in  533,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  year,  being  then  65.     Some  of  bis  works  are  extant,  and 
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i  often  been  printed ;  but  the  last  and  cooiid^test  editioti  it 
[le  volume,  4to.*  Paris,  1684. 

ulgentius  has  been  called  the  Augusdoe  of  his  age ;  he  cer« 
y  followed  the  doctrine,  as  well  as  hnitated  the  style  of  Au- 
ine.  Fulgentius  had  a  quick  andj^subtile  spirit,  which  easily 
prehended  whatever  he  applied  himself  to  learn ;  and  he  had 
^ar  and  copious  way  of  setting  it  off*  He  was  deeply  versed 
le  holy  Scriptures,  and  as  well  read  in  the  fathers,  particu- 
St.  Austin ;  but  he  loved  thorny  and  scholastic  questions, 
sometimes  introduced  them  in  the  discussion  of  mysteries. 
ERRANDUS,  surnamed  Fulgentiusi  deacon  of  Carthage, 
died  about  530.  He  was  a  (Osciple  of  Fulgentius,  whom 
iccompanied  in  his  exile  to  Sardinia.  His  collection  of  ec« 
astical  canons  was  published  at  Paris  in  1588,  8vo. 
UGENIUS,  catholic  Bishop  of  Carthage,  was  raised  to 
situation  in  the  year  481,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor 
o,  who  had  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Hunneric,  at 
time  the  reigning  monarch.  In  the  year  483,  he  was  smn- 
ed,  with  the  other  Catholic  bishops,  by  the  king,  to  Carthage^ 
laintain  a  public  debate  in  defence  of  their  principles  against 
A.rian  bishops  whom  he  patronised.  Eugenius  undertook 
raw  up  a  treatise  explanatory  of  the  catnoUc  &ith,  whieh 
approved  by  all  the  bishops  of  his  party,  and  presented 
lunneric,  and  he  offered  to  defend  the  principles  con- 
t'd in  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  Sacred  Writings,  as  well  as  to 
sentiments  of  the  fathers.  He  also  delivered  a  petition  to 
prince,  in  the  form  of  an  apology,  the  design  of  which  was, 
btain  peace  for  the  Catholics.  It  was,  however  of  no  avail; 
bishops  of  that  party  were  all  sentenced  to  banishment,  and 
enius  was  sent  into  exile,  amidst  the  dreary  deserts  of  Tri- 
In  the  following  year  Hunneric  died,  and  Eugenius  was 
oitted  to  return  to  Carthage,  but  was  again  banished  on  the 
ssion  of  Thrasamond,  and  sent  into  Gaul.  He  died  at  Albi, 
tember  6,  in  the  year  505. 

BD  AS,  a  Bishop  in  Persia,  who,  by  demolishing  a  pagan 
>le  of  the  sun,  excited  the  public  indignation.  The  king  of 
;ia,  on  receiving  the  complaint  of  the  injured  magi,  ordered 
as  to  rebuild  the  temple,  at  the  same  time  threatening,  in 
of  refusal,  to  pull  down  all  the  Christian  temples.  The  hi-. 
2d  priest  refused  to  obey  the  king's  equitable  command ; 
1  which  a  dreadful  persecution  of  the  Christians  ensued, 
ih  lasted  thirty  years,  accompanied  by  a  war  between  the 
ek  empire  and  the  Persians.  Abdas  paid  the  penalty  of 
dolence  and  obstinacy;  for  he  lost  his  life  in  this  persecution. 
J  man  is  a  memorable  example  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
>ort  any  cause  by  persecution. 

»HN  yEGEATES,  a  priest  of  the  Nestorian  sect,  who. 
It  483,  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  council  of  Chakedon, 
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and  an  ecclesiastical  history  from  the  reign  of  Theodoaius  to 
that  of  Zeno. 

VIGILIUS^  an  African  prelate,  and  polemical  writer,  who 
flourished  about  4^4.  His  works  were  printed  at  Dy on  in  1665, 
4to. 

ANTIPATER,  Bishop  of  Bostra,  in  Arabia,  about  the  end 
of  this  century.  He  wrote  an  answer  to  Eusebius's  defence 
of  Origen. 

GENNADIUS,  a  Bishop,  or  priest  of  Marseilles,  who  wrote 
a  work  De  Dogmatibus  Ecclesiasticis,  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  St.  Augustine,  and  printed  among  his  works.  He  wrote  ano- 
ther De  Illustribus  Ecclesio  Scriptoribus.  Both  are  extant 
He  died  in  492. 

JOHN  AGRICOLA,  a  learned  Bishop  of  Chalons-MU^ 
Saone.    He  died  in  his  eighty-third  year,  530. 

VIGILANTIUS,  an  ecclesiastic,  was  bom  in  Gaul,  and 
removing  to  Spain,  became  a  parish  priest  in  the  diocese  of 
Barcelona.  He  is  said  to  have  written  treatises  on  reUgmn 
subjects  in  a  polished  style ;  but  he  incurred  the  censure  of 
Dupin,  because  he  exposed  several  superstitions  of  the  time  in 
which  he  lived.  After  his  return  from  a  voyage  to  PalestJao 
and  Egypt,  he  propagated  opinions  that  were  hostile  to  tfao 
corrupt  state  of  Christianity  at  that  period.  He  denied  tbst 
the  tombs  and  remains  of  the  martyrs  are  entitled  to  any  kind 
of  adoration,  and  censured  pilgrimages  to  holy  places.  He 
derided  the  miracles  pretended  to  be  wrought  at  the  shrines  of 
martyrs,  and  condemned  the  nocturnal  assembUes  held  at  such 
places.  He  affirmed  that  the  practice  of  burning  tapers  by 
day-light  at  the  tombs  of  holy  persons  was  a  superstition,  ho^ 
rowed  from  the  Pagans ;  that  prayers  addressed  to  departed 
saints  were  of  no  avail ;  and  he  spoke  with  contempt  of  fiutr 
ings  and  mortifications,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  ihe 
austerities  of  monastic  life.  He  also  asserted,  that  the  vohm- 
tary  poverty  of  those  who  distribute  all  their  substance  to  the 
poor,  and  the  practice  of  sending  donations  to  Jerusalem,  for 
pious  purposes,  are  in  no  respect  acceptable  to  the  Deity. 
These  opinions  were  favourably  received  by  several  of  dio 
bishops  in  Gaul  and  Spain ;  but  Jerome,  the  great  advocate  Ac 
monkish  discipline,  censured  them  with  severity,  and 
ously  abused  Vigilantius  for  adopting  and  propagating 
His  opposition,  and  that  of  persons  of  similar  sentiments 
vailed  and  prevented  every  kind  of  reform.  The 
and  hostility  of  Jerome,  to  whom  Vigilantius  had  been 
mended  by  Paulinus,  seem  to  have  commenced  with- his  dndav^ 
ing  himself  an  enemy  to  superstition. 

ANDREW,  bishop  of  Cassarea,  in  Cappadocia,  bom, 
cording  to  Cave,  before  the  year  500.     He  wrote 
tary  upon  the  book  of  Revelation,  pre&cingit  with 
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the  wbpiri£mticS  tkb  tanik^  ftt ^hidt  had  a!ppeak  to  the  author* 
iky  of  Gregory  the  ^vine!,.  Cyr3  ofvAlekancbria,  PapiaB  Fre*^ 
meofl^  MethodiuBy  and  H^ppolytm^  atid .  dmioUng  it  into  twenty- 
four  larger,  and  sefventy-^i^  nafier  skctbns^  Hie  appeai^s  toi 
hane  recdved  as  authentic  aH  ihe  books  of  the-  Niw  Testamenb 
^vlnch  We  receive^  he  mcfntiona  die  amriiiols  of  the  four  evaiHi 
gisEsts,  -visL  the  Uon  for  John,  the  calf  for  Luke,  the  ea^e  fov? 
Marky  and  the  man  for  Matthew^  After  reciting  some  opmidns 
vith  regard  to  the  period  of  a  Aousand  years,  meotioned  in^ 
this  bo^y  he  considers  it  as  denoting  the  time  of  the  preachingt 
of  the  gospel,  or  the  time  of  the  goq^el  dispensation*  ' 

CEIrYMPIODORUS,  a  learned  Gre^  commentator  on  thip 
Scriptures,  who  was  a  deaiion  df  Aidxandriit.  He  is  supposed* 
tiyhare  Kved  at  the  latter  end  of  ihia  ctentiiry.  He  is  com- 
mended for  the  exceUence  of  hi»  sermons,  which  he  preached^ 
St  Alex^UMlria,  and  for  his  gaiieral  learning  and  tdents. 
I  ST.  REGIMUS  iras  born  at  Landtag  whisve  he  s6  closely^ 
porsiied  hia'  studies,  that  he  was  suppostsd  to  lead  a  monaistic^ 
fife^  Afier  the  death  of  Bennadius,  he  was,  on  account  of  hi» 
eneiteplary  piety,  and  extraordinary  teaming,  chbseh  Inshop  of 
Jtheims.  He  convert^  to  Christianity  not  lonly  long  Clovia^ 
kit  also  a  considerable  part  of  his  subjects^  hen^  he  ishonoui>« 
•d  by  some  devotees  with  the  title  of  the  French  aposdcU 
AAer  he  had  held  his  bishopric  seventrtfour  years,  he  oied  at 
oinety-six  years  of  age.  A;  D.  685.  Tne  cruse  which  he  used 
was  preserved  in  France,  their  kings  being  formerly  anointed 
from  it  at  their  coronation. 

ST.  GENEVIEVE,  the  patroness  of  the  city  of  Paris,  flou- 
rished in  the  end  of  thb  century,  and  died  A.D.  612.  Five 
years  after  her  death  Clovis  erected  the  church  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve, under  the  name  and  invocation  of  St.  Peter,  where  her 
relics  are,  or  were  till  lately,  preserved,  her  shrine  visited,  and 
her  imaffe  carried  with  great  processions  and  ceremonies. 

ST.  LEONARD,  or  LIENARD,  was  a  French  nobleman 
of  ffreat  reputation  in  the  court  of  Clovis  I.  He  was  instructed 
in  divinity  by  Remigius,  bishop  of  Rheims,  and  afterwards 
made  bishop  of  Limosin.  Several  miraculous  stories  are  told 
of  him  by  the  monks,  not  worth  relating.  He  died  about  the 
yeat  569,  and  has  always  been  implored  by  prisoners  as  their 
guardian  saint. 

SEXTUS  ALCIMUS  ECDICIUS  AVITUS,  a  Christian 
divine,  bishop  of  Vienne,  in  Dauphine,  brother  of  Apollina^ 
ris,  bishop  of  Valencia,  and  nephew  to  the  emperor  Avitusi 
He  was  advanced,  in  the  year  4dO,  to  the  see  of  Vienne,  which 
his  father  Isychius  had  occupied.  He  had  a  friendship  witti 
Clovis,  the  first  Christian  king  of  France,  and  contributed  to 
bis  conversion.  This  prelate  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  ihe 
Arians.    He  broi^t  over  Gondeband,  king  ot  the  Bikrguli^ 
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d]an%  fTDm  tiiis  sect  to  die  Ca&oSc  tHik,  mA  dblMI  lift 
pubHdy  to  profess  hb  comrersion,  when  he  endetPiued  t#  ea^ 
ceal  it  from  his  sulgects.  He  pr^oded  in  Ae  ooondi  ef  EfMft 
in  517,  and  in  that  of  Lyons  in  528,  in  wiuchnarteni);: 
Avitus  wrote  letters,  sermons,  and  poems,  but  nemerlas  pieie 
nor  verse  is  entitled  to  nuich  praise;*  faiss^leishaniif  owilais^ 
and  intricate.    His  works  were  published  by  SirmonA  in,  ITIfc 

MAGNUS  FELIX  ENNODIUS,  bishop  of 
bom  ef  illustrious  parents  about  the  year  478..  Wm 
and  maintenance  dercdved  upon  an  aunt,  by  whose  deedi|>  faAM 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  reduced  to  disUesiiug  eB» 
cumstances,  but  afterwards,  by  a  fortunate  marriage^healidribd 
a  state  of  affluence.  Notwithstanding  thiff  unimi,  he  lied!* 
strong  indination  for  the  ecclesiastical  professbttf  and  ^Ifatefani: 
his  wife's  consent  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  whilst  ahe..afclke 
same  time  embraced  a  religious  life.  He  wa^  ordainsd'  a  ids^r. 
con  by  Epmhanius,  bishop  of  Pavia,  with  whonlk  hi  EhriiiriB 
habits  of  the  strictest  intimacy  wad  frienddiip.  Hd  hedfy 
early  taste  for  Uterature,  whi<^  he  odtiyated  in  ctmnefliign  wife 
his  theological  studies,  with  so  much  success,  aa  obtafaladiftr 
him  the  reputation  of  an  excellent  scholar.  On  liie 
hb  friend  Epiphanius,  he  was  admitted  among  the 
the  church  of  rlome,  and  for  some  services  done  fer  Ae  praii 
and  church,  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Pavia  aboidtfU 
year  510,  and  appointed'  on  the  commisiHon  for  nMPriciiliB|B 
reunion  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  chnicoee>  At 
only  reward  for  his  services  in  this  respect,  was 
upon  his  head  the  resentment  of  the  emperoir 
who,  after  much  ill-treatment,  disnussed  him  home  bk  a 
tered  vessel,  with  a  strict  prohibition  of  never  again  hmA 
any  port  in  Greece,  by  wmch  his  fife  was  ejyosed  to  die 
immment  danger.  He  arrived  safe  in  Italy,  but  died  as  1 
on  his  journey  to  Pavia,  in  the  forty^eighdi  year  ot  Ida  ly 
His  works  are  numerous,  and  have  been  freqpienllf  |ifinln|; 
they  were  published,  wilh  many  usefol  ezplraatofy  infei%  H 
Paris,  in  the  year  1611.  * 

ST.  BENEDICT,  the  founder  of  the  <»der  ef  die 
tine  monks,  was  bom  in  Italy,  about  A.D*  480.  Ha 
to  Rome  when  he  was  very  young,  and  there  leoeivied  As  im 
part  of  his  education.  At  fourteen  years  of  a^  he  ^ 
ed  from  tiience  to  Sublaco,  about  forty  miles  distant. 
Uved  amost  ascetic  life,  and  shut  himself  upin  a  eaves 
nobody  knew  any  thing  of  him  except  St.  nomanos,  vriwb  99 
axe  tofd,  used  to  descend  to  him  by  a  rope,  and  to  mpd^Uli 
with  provisions.  But  being  afierwaros  diaeowrtd  Bj'vtti 
monks  of  a  neighbouring  monastery,  they  cboee  IriHi  iut  lldb 
abbot  Their  manners,  however,  not  aflredng  widi  " 
Benedict^  he  retmned  to  Us  solitude;  irtiitbir vMUIT 
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feDowed  hmtf  and  put  themselves  under  his  direction^  so  that 
In  a  short  time,  he  buik  twelve  monasteries*  In  628,  or  5S9, 
he  retiied  to  Mount  Cassino,  where  idolatry  was  still  prevalenl, 
there  being  a  temple  of  Apollo  erected  on  it.  He  mstructed 
die  people  in  the  adjacent  country,  and  having  converted  them, 
he  broke  the  image  of  Apollo,  and  built  two  chapels  on  the 
mountain.  Here  he  founded  a  monastery,  and  instituted  the 
order  of  his  name,  which  at  this  time  became  so  famous  and 
extended  all  over  Europe.  Here  too  he  composed  his  Regula 
Monachorum,  which  Gregory  the  Great  mentions  as  the  most 
sensible  and  best  written  piece  of  that  kind  ever  published.— 
The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  is  placed  between  540 
and  550.  He  was  looked  upon  as  the  Elisha  of  his  time ;  and 
is  reported  to  have  wrought  a  great  number  of  miracles,  which 
are  recorded  in  the  second  book  of  the  dialogues  of  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great; 

NINIAN  or  NINIA,  commonly  called  St.  Ninian,  a  holy 
nan  among  the  ancient  Britons.  He  resided  at  or  near  a  place 
called  by  Ptolemy  Luccopibia,  and  by  Bede  Candida  Rosa; 
but  the  English  and  Scots  called  it  Whithome.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  who  converted  the  Scots  and  Picts  to  the 
Christian  faith  during  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.  Bede  says, 
he  bu3t  a  church  dedicated  to  St  Martin,  in  a  style  unknown 
to  the  Britons  at  that  time ;  and  adds  that  during  his  time  the 
Saxons  held  this  province  of  G^llovidia,  now  Galloway  ;  and 
that  as,  in  consequence  of  the  labours  of  this  saint,  the  converts 
of  Christianity  increased,  an  episcopal  see  was  established  there. 
Dr.  Henry  says,  "  he  was  a  Briton  of  noble  birth  and  excellent 
genius.  After  he  had  received  as  good  an  education  as  his 
own  country  could  afford,  he  travelled  for  improvement,  and 
spent  several  years  at  Rome,  then  the  chief  seat  of  learning,  as 
well  as  of  the  empire.  From  thence  he  returned  into  Britain, 
and  spent  his  life  in  preaching  the  gospel  in  the  most  uncultivated 
parts  of  it,  with  equal  zeal  and  success."  Buchanan  says,  that 
in  the  reign  of  King  Dougard,.  about  'A.D.  462,  the  Scots 
clergy  being  infected  with  Pelagianism,  St.  Ninian  was  sent 
into  Scotland,  by  Palladius,  to  oppose  it,  and  became  highly 
distinguished  by  his  learning  and  2eal. 

TEILO,  a  British  saint.  He  founded  a  college  at  Landaff', 
which  was  afterwards  erected  into  a  bishopric.  There  are  se- 
veral churches  dedicated  to  him  in  Wales. 

FAUSTUS,  a  learned  prelate,  was  a  native  of  Britain,  and 
in  455  became  bishop  of  Riez,  in  Provence.  He  wrote  against 
the  doctrines  of  election  and  reprobation,  which  pieces  have 
been  abridged  by  Dupin.  He  was  banished  from  his  see  in 
481,  and  died  soon  after. 

ILLTYD  VARCHOG,  or  ILLUTUS  the  KNIGHT, 
a  saint  who  accompanied  Garmon  to  Britain,  and  was  placed 
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at  the  head  of  the  congregation  of  TheodosiuSy  so  called  from 
being  established  by  that  emperor.  He  introduced  an  inquw* 
ed  method  of  ploughing  among  the  Webh,  and  died  abooi 

A.D.  480. 

ST.  DAVID,  the  patron  of  Wales,  was  the  son  of  Xantus  or 
Santus,  prince  of  Ceretica,  now  Cardiganshire.  He  was  the  great 
ornament  and  pattern  of  his  age.  He  spoke  with^  much  force 
and  energy,  but  his  example  was  more  powerful  than  his  elomi^Mse; 
and  he  has  in  all  succeeding  ages  been  the  glorjr  of  the  Britiih 
church.  He  continued  in  the  see  of  St.  David  many  ^ean; 
and  having  founded  several  monasteries,  and  been  the  spiritnal 
father  of  many  saints  both  British  and  Irish,  he  died  about 
the  year  544,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  He  was  buried  at  die 
.church  of  St.  Andrew,  which,  with  the  town  and  whole  diocese^ 
are  named  after  him.  Near  the  church  stand  several  chapdi^ 
formerly  resorted  to  with  great  devotion ;  the  principal  is  that 
of  St.  Nun,  Mother  of  St.  David,  near  which  is  a  beautiful  wd^ 
still  frequented  by  pilgrims.  Another  chapel  is  sacred  to  St 
Lily,  surnamed  Gwas  uafydd,  that  is,  St.  David's  man;  for  be 
was  his  beloved  disciple  and  companion  in  his  retirement*  He 
is  honoured  there  on  the  third,  and  St.  Nun,  who  lived  and 
died  the  spiritual  mother  of  many  religious  women^  on  the  se- 
cond of  March.  I'he  three  first  days  of  March  were  formeriy 
holidays  in  South  Wales  in  honour  of  these  three  saints ;  at 
present  only  the  first  is  kept  a  festival  throughout  the 
principaUty. 

BRIGIT,  or  BRIDGET,  and  by  contraction  St  BRIDE„ 
a  saint  of  the  Romish  churchy  and  the  patroness  of  Ireland^ 
flourished  in  the  end  of  this  century.  She  was  bom  at  Fochaid 
in  Ulster,  soon  after  Ireland  was  converted,  and  took  the  val 
in  her  youth  from  the  hands  of  St.  Mel,  nephew  and  disciple 
of  St.  Patrick.  She  built  herself  a  cell  under  a  large  oak^ 
thence  called  Kill-dare,  or  the  cell  of  the  oak,  and  being  joined 
soon  after  by  several  of  her  own  sex,  they  formed  themselves 
into  a  religious  community,  which  branched  out  into  9ewal 
other  nunneries  throughout  Irelandi  all  which  acknowledoed 
her  for  their  mother  and  foundress.  She  is  c<^mniemoratea  is 
the  Roman  martvrology  on  the  first  of  February. 

ST.  MAGLOIRE,  a  native  of  Wales,  ana  cousin-gieniiiD 
to  St.  Sampson  and  St.  Mallo.  He  embraced  a  monastic  fift^ 
and  went  into  France,  where  he  was  made  abbot  of  Dol 
and  after  that  a  provincial  bishop  of  Brittany.  He  afterwards 
founded  a  monastery  in  the  island  of  Jersey^  where  he  died 
October  14,  575,  aged  80.  His  remains  were  transpoi^fad  to 
the  suburbs  of  St.  Jaques,  and  deposited  in  a  monastery  of  Be- 
nedictines which  was  ceded  to  the  fathers  of  the  oratory  m  1088. 
It  is  now  the  seminary  of  St  Magloire,  celebrated  on  acooonl 
of  the  learned  men  whom  it  has  produced.    This  saint  odti- 
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Crated  poetry  with  considerable  success;  the  hymn  which  is 
suDg  at  the  feast  of  All  Saints,  was  composed  by  him ;  Caslos 
•quos  eadem  gloria  consecrat,  &c» 


HISTORY. 

ZOSIMUS,  a  Greek  historian;  who  held  various  civil  offices 
muler  the  younger  Theodosius,  about  the  commencement  of 
this  century,  and  left  a  history  of  Roman  affairs  in  six  books ; 
the  first  of  which  furnishes  a  slight  view  of  the  emperors,  from 
Augustus  to  Diocletian ;  and  the  others  detail  the  public  events 
that  occured  to  the  second  siege  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  and  the 
pontificate  and  deposition  of  Attains.  Something  seems  to  be 
wanting  towards  the  end.  The  style  of  this  historian  is  con- 
cise, perspicuous,  and  pure;  but  his  prejudices  against  the 
Christian  emperors  have  misled  him ;  and  particularly  in  his 
account  of  Constantine  the  Great.  Leunchurus  his  attempted 
to  justify  him;  and  it  has  been  allowed  that  he  has  divulged 
some  truths  which  other  historians  have  suppressed.  Gibbon 
says,  "  credulous  and  partial  as  he  is,  we  must  take  our  leave 
of  this  historian  with  regret."  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Leipsic,  in  1784,  8vo. 

SOCRATES,  an  ecclesiastical  historian  of  this  century, 
*  bom  at  Constantinople.  He  professed  the  law,  and  pleaded 
at  the  bar,  whence  he  obtained  the  name  Scholasticus.  He 
wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history,  from  the  year  309,  where  Eu- 
sebius  ended,  down  to  440;  and  wrote  with  exactness  and 
judgment.  An  edition  of  Eusebius  and  Socrates,  in  greek 
and  latin,  with  notes  by  Reading,  was  published  at  London 
in  1720. 

HERMIUS  SOZOMEN,  or  SOZIMENUS,  an  eccle- 
siastical historian,  was  bom  at  Bethulia,  a  town  of  Palestine. 
He  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  became  a  pleader  at  Constanti- 
nople. He  wrote  an  abridgement  of  ecclesiastical  history,  in 
two  books,  from  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  till  the  year  323. 
This  compendium  is  lost;  but  a  continuation  of  it  in  nine 
books,  written  at  greater  length,  down  to  440,  is  still  extant. 
He  seems  to  have  copied  Socrates,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the 
same  period.  The  style  of  Sozomenus  is  more  elegant ;  but  in 
other  respects  he  falls  far  short  of  that  writer,  displaying 
diroughout  his  whole  book  an  amazing  creduUtv  and  a  super* 
stitious  attachment  to  monks  and  the  monastic  ufe.  The  oest 
edition  of  Sozomenus  is  that  of  Robert  Stephens  in  1544.  It 
has  been  translated  and  published  by  Valesius,  and  republish- 
ed with  additional  notes  by  Reading  at  London,  1720,  in  three 
▼ols.  folio. 

CHORENENSIS  MOSES,  a  historian  and  geographer, 
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was  archbishop  of  Cfaorene,  now  Therona,  in  AimeBiBf  and 
flourished  about  A.D.  462.  He  was  one  of  the  most  leaxwd 
men  of  his  nation.  He  wrote  in  his  native  language  a  lustoi^ 
of  Armenia,  which  was  reprinted,  with  a  latin  versiont  in  175C^ 
by  the  two  sons  of  William  TVhiston.  The  other  woiks 
of  archbishop  Moses  are,  '^  An  Abridgement  of  Sacied 
Geography/'  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1668;  and  ''Sacred 
Canticles;^ 

GELASIUS,  of  Cyzicus,  bishop  of  Cffisarea,  flourished  ahoet 
the  year  476.  He  compiled  a  history  of  the  Nioene  comdli 
in  three  books,  partly  ffom  an  old  manuscript  of  ^fiWitiwt 
archbishop  of  Cyzicus,  and  fixmi  other  authorities.  It  is  a 
work  of  no  merit,  being  bad  in  style  and  execution. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS  CASSIODORUS,  secfetai^  tf 
atate  to  Theodorici  king  of  the  Goths,  was  bom  at  Sqinm% 
in  Naples  about  A.D.  Wl.  He  was  also  appointed  goveiaflr 
of  SicQy  by  the  prince ;  and  in  514  was  raised  to  the  cOgnity  of 
consul,  in  which  Theodosius  and  Vitiges  continued  him,  under 
whom  his  reputation  was  very  great.  Perceiving  the  fidl  of 
the  Gothic  kingdom,  and  tired  of  the  troubles  of  a  public  station, 
he  resolved  to  retire  from  the  world ;  and  accoroingly  went  to 
to  his  native  place,  SquiUace,  where,  having  built  a  hermitage 
and  monastery,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  studies  and  leli^oB. 
Here  also,  he  amused  himself  in  making  sun-dials,  water  hour- 
glasses, and  perpetual  lamps.  He  died  about  577.  He  wrote 
a  Chronology  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  jrear  519; 
a  History  of  the  Goths,  of  which  an  abridgement  only  remains; 
Letters  written  while  secretary,  yet  extant  and  valuaMe;  a 
Treatise  on  Orthography ;  and  Commentaries  on  several  paa- 
sages  of  Scripture ;  of  the  latter,  those  most  esteemed  are  his 
Divine  Institutions,  and  his  Treatise  on  the  Soul.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  father  Garret,  printed  at  Rouea 
in  1679. 


ASTRONOMY. 

CLEOMEDES,  a  Greek  astronomer,  supposed  by  Peucer 
to  have  flourished  about  the  year  427  of  toe  Qiiiitito  < 
He  w)as  the  author  of  an  astronomical  poem^  in  two  bodoB, 
edition  of  which  was  published  by  Robert  Balfour. 

VIKRAMA,  or  VIKRAMADETYA,  a  celebrated  _ 
nomer  and  legislator  of  the  Hindoos.  In  the  nindi  vohane  of 
the  Ariatic  researches  is  a  learned  essay  by  Mr.  Wflfind,  oe 
the  era  named  after  this  celebrated  penonage»  who  was  a 
monarch,  and  whose  capital  was  iGugein. 


-'>  ■ 
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MEDICINE. 

ADAMANTIUSy  a  Ghreek  physician.  He  was  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion,  and  lived  at  Al^xan^nn^  f  He  then  went  to  Con- 
stantinople,  and  became  a  Christian.  He  dedicated  to  the  em- 
peror donstantine,  a  work,  in  two  books,  on  physiognomy, 
which  has  descended  to  our  days,  and  fa^  Often  been  Teptixded, 
particularly  among  the  Physiognomoniae  Veteres,  Gr«  et  Lat. 
J.  G.  Franzu,  8vo.  1780. 

^TIUS,  a  famous  physician,  bom  at  Amida,  in  Mesopota- 
mia, and  the  author  of  sevejral  works,  which,  are  qoUections 
from  the  writings  of  former  physicians.  They  consist  of  sixteen 
books,  divided  into  four  tetrabiblia.  They  particularly  regard 
diseases  of  women,  and  the  eye.  These  works  were  printed  in 
Greek  at  Venice,  in  1534,  foUo.  Tljiete  are  abo  06lne'^diti<HUi 
in  Latin. 
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FROM  JUSTINIAN  I.  TO  CONSTANTINiS  JIL'  !' 


I    •  • 


[Cent.  VI.]  '. 
RElfARKABLE  PACTS,  EYBNTS,  AND  DrSt^OYBkUb. 


:        ll'l 


I'.  I 


A.D. 

d08  Aftbor  reigof  in  Qritais. 

610  Paris  made  the  capital  of  France.  .    ^J*. 

616  The  compatation  of  time  by  the  Christian  era  iotrodaced  by  tfiimymik 
629  The  codex  of  Justinian  published. 

634  The  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  ends,  after  contiiraiBg  M 
jrears. 

640  Antiooh  destroyed  by  the  Persians. 

641  Basilias  the  last  consul  elected  at  Rome. 

642  Antioch  rebuilt. 

650  The  kingdom  of  Poland  founded. 

b^jQ  The  empire  of  the  Goths  in  Italy  overturned  by  Narses. 

668  The  Lombards  found  a  kingdom  in  Italy. 

669  The  Turks  first  mentioned  in  history.    'I*he  exarchate  of  RaTcaas 

begins. 
675  Monarchy  founded  in  Bayaria. 
681  Latin  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  Italy. 
684  The  origin  of  fiefs  in  France. 
693  The  Gascons  settled  in  Gascony. 

696  John  of  Constantinople  assnmes  the  title  of  universal  bisboi^ 
597  Augustin  comes  to  England  with  40  other  monks. 


During  this  period  the  Eastern  empire  of  the  Rcmums  contiiiiied  to 
decline.  The  Goths  made  themselves  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  oC 
Spain,  except  some  small  part  which  owned  subjecticm  to  the  empewni 
of  Constantinople.  Of  this  part,  however,  the  Goths  became  masMl 
also  in  the  year  623. 

Africa,  properly  so  called,  had  changed  its  masters  three  timea  dnv 
ing  this  period.  The  Vandals  had  exp^ed  the  Romans,  and  erected  91^ 
independant  kingdom,  which  was  at  last  overturned  by  the  emperan  90 
Constantinople;  and  from  them  the  greater  part  of  it  was  taken  by  if^ 
Goths  in  620. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  revolution,  political  as  weQ  m 
tical,  in  the  introduction  and  establishment  of  Mahomi    idammi ; 
limon  which,  in  a  short  time,  overspread  the  whole  ]       i  and  a  poftio0'> 
of  the  West. 
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GOVERNMENT. 
ROME. 

JUSTINIAN  I.,  emperor  of  the  East,  was  the  nephew  of 
he  emperor  Justin  I.  His  uncle,  when  commander  of  the 
Roman  army,  sent  him  as  a  hostage  to  Theodoric  king  of  Italy, 
rho  suffered  him  to  return  to  Constantinople,  when  Justin  was 
aised  to  the  empire.  He  married  Theodora,  an  actress,  a  most 
ibandoned  character.  She  gained  such  an  entire  influence  over 
lim,  that  he  created  her  his  equal  colleague  in  the  sovereignty, 
uid  caused  her  name  to  be  united  with  his  own  in  the  oaths  of 
dlegiance  administered  to  governors  of  provinces.  Her  uncon- 
Tolled  pride  and  avarice  were  the  source  of  many  injustices  and 
Tuelties  which  sulUed  this  reign,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  her 
qpirit  and  munificence  occasionaUy  honoured  it.  On  Justinian*s 
iscension  to  the  throne  he  bent  his  whole  force  against  the  Per- 
sians. The  Persians  proved  successful  in  the  first  engagement; 
but  were  soon  after  utterly  defeated  by  Behsarius  on  the  firon- 
tiers  of  Persia,  and  likewise  by  another  general,  named  Doro- 
theus,  in  Armenia.  The  war  continued  with  various  success 
during  the  first  five  years  of  Justinian's  reign.  In  the  sixth, 
peace  was  concluded  upon  the  following  terms,  That  the  empe- 
ror should  pay  to  Chosroes,  the  king  of  Persia,  1000  pounds 
weight  of  gold.  That  both  princes  should  restore  the  places 
they  had  taken  during  the  wars.  That  the  commander  of  the 
Roman  forces  should  no  longer  reside  at  Daras  on  the  Persian 
frontier,  but  at  Constantina  in  Mesopotamia,  as  he  had  formerly 
done.  1  hat  the  Iberians,  who  had  sided  with  the  emperor, 
should  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  their  own  country  or  stay  at  Con- 
stantinople. This  peace,  concluded  in  532,  was  styled  eternal; 
but  proved  of  short  duration.  In  that  year  a  violent  sedition  at 
Constantinople  was  near  depriving  the  emperor  of  his  crown. 
It  began  by  a  quarrel  between  the  two  factions  in  the  circus,  and, 
proceeded  to  such  a  length,  that,  after  many  horrid  scenes  of 
'Jiassacre,  pillage,  and  conflagration,  the  insurgents  obliged  Hy- 
patius,  nephew  to  the  emperor  Anastasius,  to  assume  the  purple. 
^Ustinian  was  about  to  desert  his  capital,  when  the  manly  cou- 
"age  of  Theodora  inspired  him  with  the  resolution  of  trying  the 
orce  of  arms ;  and  his  guards,  led  by  Belisarius,  extinguished  the 
"'^beliion  in  the  blood,  it  is  said,  of  thirty  thousand  persons, 
lypatius  and  his  brother  were  seized  and  executed ;  but  the 
lemency  of  the  emperor  was  extended  to  their  children  and 
■^onilies. 

A  great  project  for  recovering  the  territories  of  the  Roman 
'*npire  in  ^Vfrica  from  the  Vandals,  who  had  usurped  them,  and 
^t  up  an  independent  kingdom,  was  put  in  execution  in  533 ; 
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and  Belisarius  carrying  over  an  army  disciplined  under  his  own 
eye,  accomplished  the  task  in  a  single  year,  and  returned  to  t 
triumph  in  534.  The  next  object  against  which  the  imperiil 
arms  were  directed,  was  the  Ostrogoth  kingdom  in  Italy.  Be* 
lisarius,  in  535,  commenced  his  attacks  upon  this  formidable 

Eower,  and  continued  them  in  a  variety  of  conflicts,  till,  m  589, 
e  became  master  of  the  person  of  the  Ostrogodi  kin^  Vitigei^ 
whom  he  carried  to  Constantinople. 

We  suspend  the  relation  of  military  afiairs,  to  ^ve  name  se* 
count  of  the  legislative  labours  of  Justinian.  He  appointed  ten 
able  lawyers  to  collect  the  whole  Roman  laws  into  one  body,  en- 
titled Codex  Justinianus,  or  the  Justian  Code ;  which  may  be 
called  the  Statute  Law,  as  containing  the  rescrijits  of  the  empe- 
rors ;  and  reduced  the  decisions  of  the  judges  and  other  mh 
^trates,  which  were  scattered  in  SOOO  volumes,  to  the  limittof 
SO,  which  were  entitled  Digests  or  Pandects,  and  completed  m 
555.  He  also  ordered  four  books  of  Institutes  to  be  drawnm 
containing  an  abstract  of  the  modem  laws  under  the  title  of  Mo* 
vella,  or  me  New  Code. 

But  before  his  general  Belisarius  had  time  to  leHSstabfak 
fully  the  Roman  power  in  Italy,  he  was  recalled  to  cany  m 
the  war  against  Chosroes  king  of  Persia,  who,  regazdless  of 
the  late  treaty,  entered  the  Roman  dominions  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army.  The  same  year,  however,  a  peace  was  con^ 
eluded  upon  tne  following  conditions.  That  the  Romans  shodU, 
within  two  months  pay  to  the  Persian  king  5000  pounds  weight 
of  gold,  and  an  annual  pension  of  500*  That  the  Penaaai 
should  relinquish  all  claim  to  the  fortress  of  Daras,  and  main- 
tain a  body  of  troops  to  guard  the  Caspian  gates,  and  prevent 
the  barbarians  from  breaking  into  the  empire.  That  upon 
payment  of  that  sum,  Chosroes  should  immediately  witfidmr 
his  troops  from  the  Roman  dominions.  The  treaty  b^g  siffiiei 
and  the  stipulated  sum  paid,  Chosroes  began  to  march  Mck 
again,  but  by  the  way  plimdered  several  cities^  as  if  the  war  had 
still  continued.  Hereupon  Justinian  resolved  to  pursue  the  wtr 
with  the  utmost  vigour ;  and  for  that  purpose  despatched  Bd!» 
rius  into  the  east.  But  soon  after  he  was  obliged  to  recall  hi^ 
in  order  to  oppose  the  Goths,  who  had  gained  great  adva&tiM 
in  Italv  after  his  departure.  The  Persian  war  was  then  earned 
on  with  indifferent  success  till  A.  D.  558,  when  a  peace  was  eopr 
eluded,  upon  the  emperor  again  paying  an  immense  sum  to  Ife 
enemy.  The  rejoicings  on  this  event  were  disturbed  bya  dreed* 
ful  earthquake,  which  overthrew  many  stately  edificea  with  • 
great  loss  of  lives.  In  559  a  sudden  insurrection  of  ibe  Bd|gr 
rians,  in  which  they  penetrated  through  the  long  wall  of  CSir 
stantinople,  filled  that  capital  and  the  a^d  emperor  witii  aletv* 
The  hero,  Belisarius,  again  buckled  onliis  armour,  and  leadb^ 
out  a  tumultuary  band,  put  the  invaders  to  fl^h^  wai  weed  lli^ 
city,  though  it  was  necessary  afterwards  to  purdiaae  tMr  foil 
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retreat  by  a  sum  of  money.  This  was  the  last  exploit  per* 
formed  by  Belisariusy  who,  on  his  return  to  Constantinople^ 
Bras  disgraced,  stripped  of  all  his  employments^  and  confined 
to  his  house,  on  pretence  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor, 
[n  565,  a  real  conspiracy  was  formed  against  Justinian,  which 
be  happily  escaped,  and  the  conspirators  were  executed,  but 
the  emperor  did  not  long  survive  it.  He  died  in  565,  in  the 
thirty-ninth  of  his  reign,  after  having  built  a  great  number  of 
churches,  particularly  that  of  Sancta  Sophia  at  Constantino- 
ple, which  is  esteemed  a  master-piece  of  architecture. 

Among  the  distinguished  events  of  his  reign,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  silk-worm  into  the  Greek  empire,  by  means  of  two 
Persian  monks,  who  went  as  missionaries  to  China,  ought  not 
to  be  omitted.  It  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  about  the 
year55S. 

BELISARIUS,  general  of  the  emperor  Justinian's  army^ 
and  one  of  the  greatest  commanders  of  nis  age,  who  overthrew 
the  Persians  in  the  east,  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  the  Goths  in 
Italy,  &c.  as  related  under  Justinian.  But  after  all  his  great 
exploits,  he  was  falsely  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 
emperor.  The  real  conspirators  had  been  detected  and  seized, 
with  daggers  hidden  under  their  garments.  One  of  them  died 
W  his  own  hand,  and  the  other  was  dragged  from  the  sanctuary, 
ftessed  by  remorse,  or  tempted  by  the  hopes  of  safety,  he 
accused  two  officers  of  the  household  of  Belisarius ;  and  tor- 
ture forced  them  to  declare  that  they  had  acted  according  to 
the  secret  instructions  of  their  patron.  Posterity  will  not  has- 
tily believe,  that  an  hero,  who  in  the  vigour  of  life  had  dis- 
dained the  fairest  offers  of  ambition  and  revenge,  should  stoop 
to  the  murder  of  his  prince,  whom  he  could  not  long  expect  to 
8ur\  ive.  His  followers  were  impatient  to  fly ;  but  flight  must 
have  been  supported  by  rebellion,  and  he  had  lived  enough  for 
nature  and  for  glory.  Belisarius  appeared  before  the  council 
with  less  fear  than  indignation.  After  forty  years'  service,  the 
emperor  had  prejudged  his  guilt ;  and  injustice  was  sanctified 
by  the  presence  and  authority  of  the  patriarch.  The  life  of 
Belisarius  was  spared ;  but  nis  fortunes  were  sequestered ; 
and,  from  December  to  July,  he  was  guarded  as  a  prisoner  in 
his  own  palace.  At  length  his  innocence  was  acknowledged ; 
his  freedom  and  honours  were  restored,  and  death,  which  might 
be  hastened  by  resentment  and  grief,  removed  hun  from  the 
World  about  eight  months  after  his  dehverance. 

The  historian  Procopius  has  drawn  the  character  of  this 
great  commander  in  a  manner  that  sets  him  upon  a  level  with, 
if  not  exalts  him  above,  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity.  His 
modesty,  his  beneficence,  his  affability,  the  simplicity  of  his 
Planners,  and,  above  all,  that  fund  of  humanity  which  was  the 
Wsis  of  his  virtues,  and  made  him  the  idol  of  the  people,  are 
^presented  by  that  writer  in  the  most  forcible  and  animated 
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terms.  "  It  was  the  delight,"  says  he,  *'  of  the  citiei  of  Bjt" 
zantium,  to  behold  Belisarius  coming  forth  every  momiiig  to 
the  forum.  He  was  distinguished  by  the  size  and  the  grai^fiil 
proportions  of  his  stature.  To  the  dignity  of  his  person  b 
added  such  an  air  of  meekness,  benigni^,  and  cheerful  ib* 
meanour,  to  all  who  came  in  his  way,  tnat  he  might  Jase 
passed  for  one  of  the  ordinary  rank  of  people.  H»  mmit- 
cence  to  his  soldiers  was  unbounded.  To  the  husbandtnu^ 
and  the  labourer  of  the  field,  he  behaved  witb  such  a  tender 
concern,  that,  while  he  commanded,  they  were  sure  of  suffisr^ 
ing  no  kind  of  outrage  from  the  army.  His  care,  moreom, 
extended  to  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  he  provided^  with  soB* 
citude,  that  his  troopers  should  not  trample  down  the' com 
growing  in  the  field ;  and  to  touch  any  part  of  the  fiurmer^ 
store,  without  leave  from  the  owner,  was  made  penal  throngk- 
out  the  barony." 

Marmontel  has  chosen  the  history  of  Belisarius,  to  confcj 
to  us  a  system  of  policy,  that  could  not  fail,  if  it  were  to  M 
carried  into  execution,  of  rendering  every  rank  happjr.  And 
this  he  has  done  with  a  freedom  that  drew  upon  him  the  ire  of 
galled  despotism.  Through  the  medium  oi  a  review  of  duf 
interesting  period  of  history,  the  causes  which  precipitated  the 
downfall  of  a  great  empire,  are  unfolded  by  him  witn  wondor' 
ful  ability,  and  with  a  spirit  of  political  reflection  that  cannot 
fail  at  once  to  please  and  inform  those  who  have  any  conception 
of  genuine  patriotism.  Faction  is  detected  by  him,  and  die 
governor,  as  well  as  the  governed,  may  find  in  his  work  very 
seasonable  admonitions.  * 

Belisarius,  throughout  the  whole,  is  an  amiable  and  inte- 
resting character.  He  is  the  friend  of  civil  and  reUgiouf  . 
liberty.  He  glows  with  a  generous  love  of  human  kind.  Ho  ] 
is  a  warrior,  a  statesman,  a  man  of  piety,  and  an  enemy  to 
persecution.  In  short,  nothing  can  be  more  beaudfulhr  mift- 
gined  than  the  pathetic  scenes  which  are  introduced  by  tUi 
celebrated  French  writer,  and  the  sentiments  that  animate  eHSef 
page. 

That  Belisarius  was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  reduced  hf 
envy  to  beg  his  bread,  is  a  fiction  of  later  times ;  which  has  ob- 
tained credit,  or  rather  favour,  as  a  striking  example  of  d» 
vicissitudes  of  fortune. — The  source  of  this  idle  fable  may  be 
derived  from  a  miscellaneous  work  of  the  12th  centurjt  Ae 
Chiliads  of  John  Tzetzes,  a  monk.  He  relates  die  hHndnotf 
and  beggary  of  Belisarius  in  ten  verses.  This  romantie  ttle 
was  imported  into  Italy  with  the  language  and  MS&  of 
Greece ;  repeated  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  eentuij  bjf 
Crinitus,  Pontanus,  and  Volaterranus ;  at*«^l^*»d  by  Xksrt 
for  the  honour  of  the  law,  and  defended  by  ]  ron  is  A*P*  Kh 
for  the  honour  of  the  church.  Tzetzes  haa  i  i  hfalioelf  ii^ 
other  chronicles,  that  Belisarius  did  not  lose  hii      llfj  iil<_dl>^ 
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tecovered  his  fame  and  fartiinea.  The  statue  in  the  Villa 
uvhese  at  Rome,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  an  open  liand, 
^k  is  vulgarly  jrivcn  to  Belisarius,  may  be  ascribed  with 
ire  propriety  to  Augustus  in  the  act  of  propitiating  Nemesis. 
ANTONINA,  the  infamous  wife  of  the  great  Belisariiis, 
lO  not  only  repeatedly  dishonoured  ber  husband  by  her  intide- 
es,  but  persecuted  her  own  son  Photiua,  with  the  utmost 
nlence,  because  ht  had  discovered  lier  intrigues,  and  revealed 
SI  to  his  injured  iflL'p-l'utber.  In  the  hinguage  of  Mr.  Gib- 
o,  who  gives  her  secret  history  at  large  ii]  his  fourth  volume 
the  Dechne  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  "  she  was  in  the 
riouE  situations  of  fortune,  the  companion,  the  enemy,  the 
irant,  and  the  favourite  of  the  empress  Theodora,"  a  woman 
wicked  and  wortlilei^s  as  herself.  "  These  loose  and  ambi- 
<iis  females,"  adds  Gibbon,  "  had  been  connected  by  similar 
lasures,  tliey  weie  separated  by  the  jealousy  of  vice,  and  at 
igth  reconciled  lij  llie  partnership  of  guilt." 
NARSES,  the  eunuch,  a  celebrated  general,  whose  native 
untry  is  unknown,  was  brought  up  in  the  palace  of  Justinian  I. 
those  domestic  and  feminine  services  Li  which  persons  of  his 
adition  were  generally  employed.  By  his  insinuating  talents  he 
•lained  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  who  made  him  his  cham- 
riftio  and  private  treasurer.  A.  feeble  diminutive  body  con-  _ 
aled  the  soul  of  a  statesman  and  a  warrior,  and  the  faculties 
a  vigorous  and  discerning  mind.  When  he  approached  the 
iperor,  Justinian  listened  with  surprise  to  the  manly  counsels 
his  chamberlain.  The  talents  of  Narses  were  trieid  and  im- 
■oved  in  frctjuent  embassies ;  he  led  an  army  into  Italy,  ac- 
lired  a  practicid  knowledge  of  the  war  and  the  country,  and 
esumed  to  emulate  Bclisarius.  Twelve  years  after  his  re- 
im,  the  eunuch  was  appointed  to  achieve  the  conquest  which 
id  been  lefl  unfinished  by  the  iirst  of  the  Roman  generals. 
Narses  defeated  the  Goths,  Franks,  and  Alhnanni;  the 
alian  cities  opened  their  gates  to  him,  he  entered  Rome  in 
iumph,  and  having  established  the  seat  of  the  government  at 
^venna,  continued  fifteen  years  to  govern  Italy  under  the 
(le  of  Exarcli.  His  ruling  vice  was  avarice.  He  accumu- 
ited  treasure  by  means  oppressive  and  unpopular ;  and  the 
encral  discontent  was  expressed  hy  the  deputies  of  Rome, 
efore  Justinian.  Italy  boldly  declared,  that  their  Gothic  ser- 
itude  had  been  more  tolerable  than  the  despotism  of  a  Greek 
inuch ;  and  tliat  unless  their  tyrant  was  instantly  removed, 
icy  would  choose  another  master.  A  recall  was  sent  to  him, 
:)nveyed  in  the  insulting  mandate  of  the  empress  Sophia, 
that  he  should  leave  to  men  the  exercise  of  arms,  and  resume 
ie  distaff  which  was  fitted  for  the  hands  of  an  eunuch."  To 
lis  message  he  is  said  indignantly  to  have  replied,  "  I  will 
pin  her  such  a  thread  as  she  will  not  easily  unravel ;"  and  he 
VOL.  II.  g  C 
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ftilfifled  his  threat  by  inviting  the  Lombards  to  t  imratkm  of 
Italy  which  followed  under  Alboin.  He  n  red  to  Naples  /« 
where  he  was  invited  by  the  i>ope9  who  persuaded  hin  to  L 
return  to  Rome,  the  inhabitants  of  which  nad  repented  die 
ill-offices  they  had  done  him  at  courts  and  which  some  have 
imputed  more  to  envy  than  to  his  misconduct.  He  died  fai 
667. 

JUSTIN  II.,  emperor  of  the  east,  was  the  sonof  Vigiknliif 
sister  of  Justinian.  His  wife  was  Sophia,  niece  of  die  enipreai 
Theodora.  At  the  death  of  Justinian  in  565,  Justin  stooa  ftnC 
among  the  imperial  nephews  for  the  succession,  and  was  aoooid' 
ingly  raised  to  the  throne  without  opposition.  As  hia  made* 
cessor  had  given  great  ofience  by  abolishii^  the  oflioe  m  eoiH 
Sttl,  the  new  emperor  restored  it  in  his  own  person  on  Jamuoj  % 
566,  on  which  occasion  he  distributed  large  sums  of  mamj 
among  the  people.  The  popularity  he  thus  acqtuied  waa  aooB 
forfeited  by  instances  of  cruelty  and  avarice,  surooaed  to  be 
instigated  by  the  empress.  The  Lombards,  under  dieir  kiif 
Alboin,  made  a  permanent  settlement  in  the  empire,  die  nor- 
thern part  of  which  they  wholly  subdued.  The  Peraiaiia  all9 
made  great  inroads  upon  the  empire.  Justin,  at  dik  peviodi 
was  seized  with  a  disorder  which  affected  his  intellects;  bytk 
advice  of  the  empress,  Tiberius,  a  Thracian,  was  assodated  ii 
the  government.  Justin  lived  four  years  after  this  tranaacdoi^ 
when,  in  578,  death  relieved  him  from  a  burden  whkh  he  was 
never  capable  of  sustaining. 

TIBERIUS  II.,  was  a  Thradan  by  birth,  and  rose  by  hk 
merit  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state ;  and  at  last  Jnatm  IL 
associated  him  as  his  colleague  in  the  eastern  empire,  AJ>.  574« 
On  the  death  of  Justin,  in  578,  he  became  sole  emperor;  and 
reigned  with  great  justice  and  moderation.  Sophia,  die  widor 
of  Justin  II.,  hoped  to  have  had  Tiberius  for  her  husband ;  hd 
on  his  accession  to  the  empire,  it  appeared  that  he  waa  acCffBdy 
married  ta'^Anastasia.  Sophia  then  became  the  im|dacilfe 
enemy  of  Tiberius,  and  being  detected  in  a  conspiracy  tgAr* 
him,  was  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  her  allowanee.  ^f 
his  general,  Maurice,  he  defeated  the  Persians*  l^berioa  diea 
in  582,  to  the  general  regret  of  his  subjects. 

TIBERIUS  MAURICE,  or  MAURITIUS,  a  nadft  d 
Arabissus,  in  Cappadocia,  bom  A.D.  539.  He  waa  dffsccnArf 
from  an  ancient  and  honourable  Roman  familv«  Afttf  he  M 
filled  several  offices  in  the  court  of  Tiberius  II.,  he  obtained  tit 
command  of  his  armies  against  the  Persians.  To  xeiwaid  lip 
bravery  the  emperor  gave  him  his  daughter  C  "^^nti*  ii 
marriage,  and  invested  him  with  the  purple,  li  i  of  AuMi^ 
682.  The  Persians  still  continued  to  make  inroa  m  iStttBuh 
man  territories,  and  Maurice  sent  Philippic  hia  irothCTiii 
law,  against  them.    This  general  at  first  gainea  il  ipieBdii 
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rictoriesy  but  did  not  continue  to  have  a  decided  superiorityi 
Vfaurice  acquired  much  glory  in  restoring  Chosroes  IL,  king  of 
Persia^  to  the  throne,  after  he  had  been  deposed  by  his  sub- 
ects.  The  empire  waSy  in  his  reign,  harassed  by  the  frequent 
DToads  of  the  Arabian  tribes.  He  purchased  peace  from  them 
jj  a  pension  nearly  equal  to  100^000  crowns ;  but  these  barba- 
ians  tdok  frequent  opportunities  to  renew  the  war.  In  difibrent 
A^lgements  uie  Romans  destroyed  fifty  thousand^  and  took 
erenteen  thousand  prisoners.  Tnese  were  restored,  on  condi- 
ion  that  the  king  of  the  Abari  should  return  all  the  Roman 
iltptives  in  hb  dominions.  Regardless  of  his  promise/  he  de- 
nanded  a  ransom  of  10,000  crowns.  Maurice,  full  of  indignd- 
ibn,  reftised ;  and  th^  barbarian  put  the  captives  to  the  sword; 
PThile  the  emperor,  to  revenge  this  crudty,  was  making  prepa^ 
Ations  against  the  Abari,  Phocas,  who  from  thc^  rank  of  a  ceri- 
urionhad  attained  the  highest  military  pi'eferments,  assumed  the 
nnple,  and  was  declared  emperor.  He  pursned  Maurice  tb 
Z3ialcedon,  took  him  prisoner,  condeinned  him  to  di^,  and  mas- 
tacred  his  fiv^  sons  before  his  eyes.  He  was  beheaded  oh  the 
iGth  of  Nov.  60S,  in  his  sixty-third  year,  and  twentieth  of  his 
^eign.  Maurice  merited  a  better  fate.  H^  restored  the  mili^ 
:ary  discipline,  humbled  the  pride  of  his  enemies,  supported  the 
Dhristian  religion  by  his  laWs,  and  piety  by  his  example.  He 
oved  the  sltriences,  and  was  the  patron  of  learned  men.  He 
composed  twelve  books  on  the  military  art.  They  were  pub- 
ished  by  John  Scheffer,  at  Upsal,  in  1664,  at  the  end  6\  the 
actics  of  Arrian. 

PHOCAS,  a  Roman  centuriorij  who  was  made  eihperor  by 
'he  army,  and  was  ci  owned  at  Constantinople  about  A.D;  602. 
rhe  emperor  Mauritius,  thus  deserted,  fled  td  Chalceddn  with 
Ilia  five  children,  whom  Phocas  caused  inhumanly  to  be  mur- 
lered  before  his  eyes,  and  then  he  murdered  Mauritius  himself, 
[lis  brother,  and  several  Others  who  were  attached  td  him. 
Phocas  then  sent  his  own  image,  and  that  of  his  wife  Leontia, 
to  Rome,  and  caused  them  to  be  lodged  in  the  oratory  of  the 
martyr  Csesarius .  As  sOon  as  the  murder  of  Mauritius  was  known^ 
N arses,  who  commanded  on  the  frontiers  of*  Persia,  revolted* 
Phocas,  however,  managed  matters  so  as  to  gain  him  over  to  his 
interest^  and  then  treacherously  burnt  him  alive.  Phocas,  by  his 
cruelty,  soon  became  generally  hated,  for  he  spared  neither  sex 
nor  age,  and  amongst  others,  he  murdered  Constantia,  the  wi- 
dow of  Mauritius,  and  her  daughters.  Irt  609,  a  conspiracy 
ivas  formed  against  him,  but  was  discovered^  and  the  persdris 
loncemed  in  it  put  to  death.  In  610,  however,  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  fate  he  had  so  long  deserved.  Heraclius,  the  son 
jf  Heraclius,  governor  of  Africa,  being  acknowledged  as  em- 
peror, by  the  people  of  Africa^  sailed  thence  with  a  formidable 
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fleet,  and  a  powerful  army,  for  Constant     t  rliere  he  de- 

feated the  tyrant's  fleet.  Phocas  took  rc;i  ■  the  palace; 
but  one  Pliotinua,  whose  wife  he  had  debaucned,  pursuing  him, 
forced  the  gates,  dragged  the  cowardly  emperor  from  the 
throne,  and  having  stripped  him  of  the  imperial  robea,  and 
clothed  him  with  a  black  vest,  carried  him  in  chains  to  Hera- 
clius,  who  commanded  his  hands,  and  his  feet,  then  his  amu, 
and  at  last  his  head  to  be  cut  off;  and  his  body  to  be  delivered 
to  the  soldiers,  who  burnt  it  in  the  forum.  Such  was  the  end 
of  this  cruel  tyrant,  after  he  had  r  ;ued  seven  years,  and  some 
months-  He  was  greatly  addtc  i  lo  wine  and  women,  inexo- 
rable, and  a  stranger  to  com         m. 

HERACLIUS,  emperor  or  tne  i;ast,  son  of  the  governor  of 
Africa,  of  the  same  name,  was  sent  by  his  father  with  a  Seei 
from  Carthage  to  Constantinople  to  relieve  the  people  fi-omthe 
tyranny  of  Phocas.  The  objects  of1ii:j  mission  he  [lerformed  BO 
well,  that  he  was  himself  instantly  "■<■  scd  to  the  throne.  Tbiawsa 
in  the  vear  610,  a  period  when  (  srocs,  king  of  Persia,  was 
extending  his  conqueete  over  the  whole  of  the  Asiatic  empiref 
The  enemy  had  at  length  subdued  and  overrun  all  the  llira- 
cian  provinces  as  far  as  the  long  wall  of  Constantinople,  and 
Heraclius  was  preparing'  to  quit  1  s  capital,  and  bad  put  Iiis 
treasures  on  board  tlie       et,  L  the  patriarch  and  elergj- 

extorted  from  him  a  prom  tto  lescrt  his  people;  andtiiey 

readily  sacrificed  the  weaim  of  their  churches,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  make  bead  against  his  enemies.  lie  solicited 
peace  from  the  Persian  monarch,  who  was  so  inHated  with  suc- 
cess as  to  demand  an  exorbitant  tribute,  and  to  insist  upon  the 
crai>eror  becoming  a  worshipper  of  tlie  sun.  Herachua  had 
passed  several  years  in  a  kind  of  iii^dorious  indolence,  when 
Chosroes,  by  his  unjust  demand,  forced  him  to  become  a  hero. 
He  now  changed  the  imperial  purple  for  tlic  (^arb  of  a  warrior, 
and,  by  strict  disciphne,  put  his  army  on  the  most  respectable 
footing.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  emperor  obtained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  Fer»an  army ;  after  this  he  passed 
mount  Taurus,  marched  throucb  (  .)>padocia,  and  established 
his  winter  quarters  on  the  bankB  ot  the  Halys.  He  returned 
to  Constantinople,  and  in  the  spring  of  6S3  pursued  bia  suc- 
cesses, ravaging  the  Persian  territories,  destroying  the  temples 
of  the  magi,  and  delivering  a  great  number  of  Christian  cap- 
tives. He  passed  the  following  winter  near  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  sea.  In  another  campaign  he  had  the  glory  of  reco- 
vering tliree  hundred  Roman  standards,  and  liberating  from 
their  thraldom  a  vast  number  of  ca  lives.  This  career  of  sue- 
cess  was  fatal  to  Cliosroes,  who  s  <1onnB(.,l  hv  hig  own  sub- 
jects, and  bis  son  placed  on  t  thron  tty  of  peace 
followed  in  S28,  by  which  the  ni  I*<  restored  all 
captives,  put  an  end  to  the  pereei                         iristians,  re- 
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nounced  his  Tather's  conquests  upon  the  Roman  empire,  and 
gratified  the  piety  of  Heraclius  by  the  restitution  of  the  true 
crossi  as  it  was  called,  taken  from  Jerusalem.  The  precious 
relic  was  in  the  next  year  replaced  by  the  emperor,  when  on  a 
religious  visit  to  the  holy  sep  ulchre,  an  event  which  was  the  cause 
of  a  festival  denominated  **  The  Exaltation  of  the  Cross/* 
Towards  the  close  of  life,  Heraclius  engaged  in  religious  con- 
troversies, and  withdrew  from  those  active  cares  which  so  gla> 
riously  distinguished  the  middle  period  of  his  life.  He  was  a 
zealous  disciple  of  Monothelism,  to  which  he  adhered  as  long 
as  he  lived.  He  divided  the  succession  to  the  empire  between 
his  eldest  son  Constantine,  and  Heracleonas,  a  son  by  Martina, 
a  second  wife,  his  own  niece.  To  this  act  he  had  been  urged 
by  the  solicitations  of  his  wife.  Constantine  enjoyed,  in  a  ma- 
ture age,  the  title  of  Augustus,  but  the  weakness  of  his  con- 
stitution, it  was  urged  by  his  mother-in-law,  required  a  col- 
league and  a  guardian,  and  he  yielded  with  reluctance  to  a  par- 
tition of  the  empire.  The  senate  was  summoned  to  the  palace 
to  ratify  and  attest  the  association  of  Heracleonas ;  and  the 
imposition  of  the  diadem  was  consecra,ted  by  the  prayer  and 
blessing  of  the  patriarch.  The  senators  and  patricians,  with 
their  usual  servility,  adored  the  majesty  of  the  great  emperor, 
and  the  partner  of  his  reign.  The  ceremonies  were  afterwards 
repeated  in  the  cathedral,  and  the  concord  of  the  royal  brother's 
was  affectedly  displayed  by  the  younger  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
the  elder.  Mahomet  sent  an  invitation  to  Heraclius  to  embrace 
his  new  father,  which  he  refusing,  Mahomet  sent  an  army  to 
invade  Palestine.  The  Saracens  afterwards  entered  Syria, 
took  the  rich  city  of  Damascus,  and  produced  great  calamities 
in  the  empire.  After  this,  the  emperor  soon  fell  into  a  dropsi- 
cal disorder,  which  as  he  was  attempting  to  enforce  Monothe- 
lism througliout  his  dominions,  carried  him  off  in  February, 
641,  in  the  31st  year  of  his  reign. 


PERSIA. 

CHOSROES  I.,  surnamed  the  GREAT,  kmg  of  Persia, 

succeeded  his  father  Cabades,  or  Cobad,  A.D.  532.  At  his 
accession,  Persia  was  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Roman  em- 
pire under  Justinian,  but  that  emperor  being  desirous  of  a 
peace,  Chosroes,  after  taking  the  field  with  a  large  army,  ac- 
cepted of  a  sum  of  money,  and  other  concessions  as  its  price. 
This  perpetual  peace,  as  it  wascalled,  was  soon  broken,  through 
the  mutual  ambition  of  two  mighty  monsurchs ;  and  in  540 
Chosroes  invaded  Persia,  and  first  reduced  Sura,  a  strong  town 
on  the  Euphrates.  Thence  he  marched  without  opposition  to 
Antioch,  which  capital  he  stormed,  and  reduced  to  ashes,  after 
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abandoning  it  to  be  pillaged  by  his  army,  because  the  'mtuh 
bitants  had  insulted  )i  m  from  tlicir  walls. 

Justinian  having  sent  ambasBsdors  with  new  proposals  of 
peace,  who  began  with  representing  to  him  the  injustice  of  ihst 
/war  which  had  been  undertaken  in  violation  of  the  treaties,  he 
replied,  that  the  emperor  had  been  the  first  aggressor,  and 
proved  it  by  letters  written  to  the  barbarians  to  stir  them  up 
against  the  Persians,  concluding  with  requiring  so  much  money 
down,  and  a  certain  sum  annually.  Upon  this  the  ambassadon 
exclaiming,  "  What !  shall  the  Romans  be  tributary  to  the 
Persians  ? '  "  No,"  replied  Chosroes.  "  you  shall  pay  us  a 
Subsidy  as  you  do  to  the  Huns  and  Saracens,  for  the  defence  of 
your  frontiers  :"  and  at  last  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should 
immediately  be   paid  five  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold, 

1  tesides  five  hundred  every  year. 

During  these  transactions  in  the  western  parts  of  his  empire 
Chosroes,  and  his  son  Hormouz,  or  Hormisdos,  were  also  busily 
engaged  in  military  operations  on  the  eastern  borders.  The 
Euthalites  were  expelled  &om  their  usurpations  on  the  Persian 
frontier ;  and  the  great  khan  of  the  Turks,  who  had  burst  like 
a  torrent  into  the  midst  of  Persia,  was  defeated  by  Hormuux, 
and  obliged  to  retire  with  precipitation,  Chosroes  concluded 
tiis  hostility  with  the  khan,  by  a  treaty  and  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter.  He  moreover  subdued  the  Hyrcanian  rebels,  con- 
quered the  provinces  of  Cabul  and  Zalcstan  on  the  Indus,  and 
leceived  ambassadors  from  the  greatest  potentates  of  the  east, 
at  his  splendid  palace  of  Madian,  or  Ctcsiphon,  one  of  the 
wonders  of  that  part  of  the  world.  In  tlic  nudst  of  bis  pro>- 
perity  he  had  the  mnrofication  of  seeing  one  of  hie  sons  b 
rebellion,  by  name  Nushizad,  the  son  of  a  Christian  captive. 
This  prince's  attachment  to  his  mother's  religion,  had  caused 
his  father,  who  dreaded  religious  disputes  in  liis  empirC)  to 
keep  him  in  a  mild  continement.  From  tnis  the  prince  escaiwd, 
and  drawing  together  an  army,  raised  the  standard  of  rcb^^i 
but  in  an  engagement  with  the  gener.  1  sent  against  liim  by  hu 
father,  he  lost  liis  life.  Cliosroes,  after  his  successful  expedi- 
tion to  India,  marched  to  the  opposite  quarter  of  hie  wide 
dominions,  and  entered  Arabia  Felix,  in  which  country  he  dis- 
possessed many  usurjiers  of  their  illegal  power,  restored  the 

~  ancient  lords,  and  used  the  people  with  such  kindness  that  he 
obtained  trom  them  the  title  of  al  Malek,  or  the  Just. 

On  tlic  accession  of  Justin,  hostilities  were  renewed  between 

'  the  two  empires.  Chosroes,  then  in  a  very  advanced  age,  tocri; 
the  field,  and  reduced  and  sacked  the  principal  cities  of  Meso- 
potamia and  Syria.  After  a  spirited  resistance,  he  made  him- 
self master  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Dara,  which  he  garrisoned. 
Justin  then  solicited  a  truce,  which  Chosroes  granted  for  three 

'  years.     Tiberius,  the  successor  of  Justin,  improved  the  di»ci- 
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diney  and  increased  the  strength  of  the  Roman  army.  Chos- 
oes,  on  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  encountered  the  Roman 
rmy  at  Melitene.  A  Scythian  chief  having  penetrated  to  the 
^ersian  camp,  Chosroes  speedily  retreated  across  the  Eu- 
hrates.  Being  closely  pursued,  he  with  difficulty  passed  the 
iver  on  an  elephant,  while  several  of  his  followers  were  drowned 
1  attempting  to  accompany  him.  He  then  retired  to  Seleucia, 
ad  the  Roman  general  took  up  his  winter  quarters  in  the  Per- 
an  provinces.  The  sense  of  this  afiront,  joined  with  age  and 
ifirmity,  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  this  powerful  monarch  at  the 
^tum  of  spring,  A.D.  579. 

CJhosroes'  love  of  justice  was  proverbial,  but  it  was  inter- 
lixed  with  acts  of  cruelty  and  ingratitude.  He  encouraged  the 
Befiil  and  ornamental  arts ;  founded  academies  for  literature 
id  science ;  and  caused  translations  to  be  made  into  the  Persian 
nguage  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  Greece  and  India* 
HORMISDAS,  or  HORMOUB  HI.,  king  of  Persia,  as- 
aided  the  throne  after  the  death  of  his  father  Chosroes  the 
rieat  in  578.  He  was  a  vicious  prince,  and  governed  very  in- 
i4iciously.  He  dismissed  all  his  father's  most  able  ministers, 
id  associated  to  himself  the  most  unworthy  favourites  and 
itterers.  He  caused  to  be  executed,  not  fewer  than  thirteen 
lousand  persons  of  all  ranks.  The  governors,  whom  he  set 
rer  the  provinces,  were  as  cruel  as  their  master,  which  caused 
▼eral  districts  openly  to  revolt,  and  the  dependant  princes 
fused  to  pay  their  annual  tribute.  The  khan  of  the  Turks 
ok  advantage  of  this  state  of  things,  and  invaded  the  eastern 
•ovinces  with  a  mighty  army ;  the  Romans  also  renewed  hos- 
ities  in  the  west.  The  Persian  empire  would  have  been  sub- 
jrted  had  it  not  been  for  the  valour  and  talents  of  Bahram, 
bo  entirely  defeated  the  Turks.  Bahram  was,  however,  af- 
rwards  defeated  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  emperor  Maurice, 
id  Hormisdas  had  the  folly  to  insult  him  by  the  present  of  a 
beel,  a  distaff,  and  a  suit  of  woman's  apparel.  Bahram 
lowed  himself  to  the  troops  in  this  dress,  and  so  inflamed 
eir  passions  by  the  ignominy  inflicted  on  the  whole  army  in 
s  person,  that  they  unanimously  joined  him  in  a  revolt  against 
eir  king.  In  the  mean  time,  Hormisdas  met  with  another 
lemy,  in  the  person  of  Bindoes,  a  Sassanian  prince,  his  bro- 
er-in-law,  whom  he  had  unjustly  confined  in  a  dungeon,  and 
[lo,  being  liberated  by  his  own  brother,  seized  Hormisdas, 
id  committed  him  to  the  same  confinement.  The  king  was 
iblicly  tried,  deposed,  and  deprived  of  sight ;  and  his  son 
losroes,  sirnamed  Parviz,  was  set  on  the  throne.  Some  his- 
rians  represent  Bahram  as  having  produced  this  revolution ; 
It  it  is  certain,  that  he  equally  declared  against  Chosroes,  and 
arched  to  Modain,  the  capital,  with  a  view  of  deposinj^  him. 
bloody  engagement  ensued,  in  which  Chosroes  was  deieated, 
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and  in  con8e(]|uence  obliged  to  quit  the  countnr.  BefoK  bk 
departure^  the  deposed  Honnisdas  was  strangfed  by  Buidees 
and  his  brother.     This  happened  in  590. 

BAHRAM,  sirnamed  GIUBIN^  a  celebrated  Persian  ge- 
neral, descended  from  the  ancient  princes  of  Rei,  or  Ra^ 
and  from  his  youth  served  in  the  army  of  the  Perdan  kmg 
Chosroes  I.  He  was  a  person  of  gigantic  size,  fierce  oomite* 
nance,  and  signal  valour.  In  the  reign  of  HormlsdaB,  he  ww 
made  governor  of  Media,  and  superintendant  of  the  royal 
palace.  When  Persia  was  invaded  by  the  great  khan  of  &e 
Turks,  Bahram  was  sent  to  oppose  him.  He  took  only  twdke 
thousand  select  soldiers,  and  falling  unexpectedly  upon  Ae 
khan's  great  army,  defeated  it  with  great  slaughter,  killing  the 
khan  himself,  and  taking  all  the  rich  treasures  of  his  camp. 
Bahram  undergoing  a  defeat  from  the  lieutenant  of  the  Ghreek 
emperor,  Hormisdas  was  imprudent  enough  to  insult  him.  (See 
Hormisdas).  On  the  death  of  Hormisdas,  Bahram  assumed  the 
regal  authority.  Civil  discords  and  conspiracies  rendered  the 
seat  of  the  usurper  insecure.  Chosroes,  who  had  fled  to  Ae 
dominions  of  the  emperor  Maurice,  had  obtained  an  army  horn 
that  prince  to  effect  his  restoration,  and  appeared  onUiefiren* 
tier.  He  was  joined  by  numbers  of  the  Persian  nobles  and 
people.  Bahram  was  defeated,  and  retired  to  the  provinces  on 
the  Oxus,  and  took  refuge  with  the  great  khan.  By  him  he 
was  entertained  for  some  years,  and  employed  in  military  expe* 
ditions.  At  length  he  was  poisoned  at  the  instigation  of  Chos- 
roes,  who  always  dreaded  his  return.  The  renown  of  Bahnun 
still  lives  among  the  Persians ;  and  some  excellent  laws  are 
dated  from  his  reign. 

CHOSROES  II.,  the  second  son  of  Hormisdas,  was  nused 
to  the  throne  of  Persia  by  the  people,  who  dethroned  and  im- 
prisoned his  father.  He  conquered  Bahram,  who  had  assumed 
the  sovereign  power.  Chosroes  had  given  some  tokens  of  being 
well  aflected  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  Sira,  the  best  be- 
loved of  his  wives,  was  of  that  profession ;  but  on  his  regam- 
ing  the  Persian  tiara,  be  adhered  firmly  to  the  establLsbed 
religion  of  his  country.  His  treatment  of  his  subjects  was  cal- 
culated to  inspire  terror  rather  than  affection.  He  seTerefy- 
punished  all  ^ho  had  been  concerned  in  Bahram*s  vebeHioiii* 
notwithstanding  later  services;  and  secured  his  throne  Imt  the 
usual  eastern  method  of  destroying  opposition.  During  theliie 
of  his  benefactor,  Maurice,  Chosroes  maintained  peace  and 
friendship  with  the  Roman  empire ;  but  when  that  priiioe  had 
been  murdered  by  Phocas,  Chosroes  made  use  of  the  pretext  of 
revenging  his  death,  to  invade,  in  603,  the  imperial  territorieSi, 
Diuing  tne  reign  of  Phocas,  the  Persian  arms  reduced  Ab  fins 
tified  towns  of  Merdin,  Dara,  Amida,  and  Eldessa,  and  over- 
ran Syria,    After  the  aocessioh  of  Heraclius^  Chn^pqfOj  >f»o^ 
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ceeding  in  a  tide  of  success,  took  Cssareai  the  capital  of  Cap« 
padocia,  Damascus,  and  Jerusalem.  To  the  ruin  of  this  last 
city  he  was  urged  by  the  religious  hatred  of  the  Magi ;  and 
numbers  of  the  Jews  gladly  joined  him  to  retaliate  the  mjuries 
they  had  received  from  their  Christian  masters.  Many  of  the 
monuments  of  superstitious  veneration  for  the  holy  place  were 
destroyed,  the  true  cross  was  carried  away,  and  ninety  thou* 
sand  Christians  are  said  to  have  been  massacred  in  Judsa. 
In  the  campaign  of  616,  Chosroes  penetrated  into  and  sub* 
dued  Egypt,  pushed  his  conquests  on  the  frontiers  of  Ethiopia, 
and  fixed  the  western  Umits  of  his  empire  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tripoli.  In  the  following  year  he  pressed  the  Constantinopoli* 
tan  empire  still  closer,  extended  his  arms  to  the  Thracian  J^os- 
phorus,  and  the  coasts  of  Pontus,  and  took  the  cities  of  Ancjrra 
and  Chalcedon.  His  power  and  greatness  were  now  at  their 
summit ;  and  the  description  of  the  splendours  of  his  £Eivourite 
residence  of  Artemita,  or  Dastagerd,  beyond  the  Tigris,  has 
exercised  all  the  exaggerating  faculties  of  oriental  pens.  He- 
racHus  sued  for  peace,  which  was  offered  him  on  condition^ 
that  he  and  his  subjects  should  deny  Jesus  Christ.  Upon  this 
Heraclius  attacked  him  with  success,  and  put  him  to  flight.  He 
resolved  to  resign  his  crown  to  his  favourite  son  Mendaya. 
But  his  eldest  son  Tiroes,  joined  by  a  faction  of  nobles,  pre- 
vented this  disposition  by  a  previous  seizure  of  the  sovereignty. 
Chosroes  was  stopped  in  his  flight,  eighteen  of  his  sons  were 
massacred  before  his  face,  and  he  himself  was  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  where  he  expired  on  the  fifth  day,  after  suffering,  as 
is  asserted,  every  kind  of  barbarity  at  the  command  of  his  in- 
human son.  This  event  took  place  A.D.  628.  It  was  the  im- 
mediate prelude  to  the  destruction  of  the  house  of  Sassan,  and 
the  subjugation  of  Persia  to  the  Arabian  caliphs. 


SARACENS. 

• 

ABDAL  MOTALLEB,  or  ABDOL  MOTALLEB,  the 

son  of  Hashem,  and  father  of  Abdallah,  consequently  grand- 
ather  of  Mahomet,  was,  according  to  Abulfeda,  prince,  or 
;hief  of  the  Koreish,  during  the  war  of  the  Elephant.  The 
ife  of  Abdal  Motalleb  is  said  to  have  been  prolonged  to  the 
ige  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years ;  and  he  was  the  father  of 
ix  daughters  and  thirteen  sons. 

ABDALLAH,  formed  of  abd,  slave,  and  allah,  God, 
ind  denoting  the  slave  of  God,  a  younger  sen  of  Abdal- 
tfotalleb,  and  the  father  of  MahomeJ.  He  was  a  slave, 
nd  a  driver  of  camels,  but  was  the  most  beautiful  and  modest 
if  the  Arabian  youth,  and  possessed  such  merit,  that  his  hand 
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wu  adidted  in  maniage  by  the  fairest  and  most  virtuous  or 
tht  women  of  his  tribe.  lie  was  then  in  his  seventy-fifth,  or 
eu;li^>Afth  year,  hut  so  universally  admired,  that  on  the  nigbt 
of  hn  nuptials  two  hundred  young  females  expired  in  tie- 
apMT.  His  wife,  though  long  ban-en,  at  last  became  mother 
Of  Mahomet, 

EBN  ABDALMOTHLEB  ABBAS,  uncle  of  Mahomet, 
waa  at  fint  hostile  to  ]iis  nephew,  whom  he  regarded  as  an  im- 
postor and  traitor  to  hia  country.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Ae  battle  of  Beder,  itnd  set  at  a  high  ransom.  On  compl^n- 
ing  to  bis  nephew,  that  it  was  hard  to  reduce  his  uncle  to  bes- 
gary,  Mahomet,  who  knew  that  he  had  money  concealed,  said 
to  hun,  "  Where  are  the  purses  of  gold  that  you  gave  your 
mother  to  keep  wbeq  you  left  Mecca  ?"  Abbas,  who  thought 
this  transaction  secret,  was  much  surprized,  and  began  to  en- 
tertfUD  such  an  opinion  of  his  nephew,  thai  he  embraced  lua 
tdigion.  He  afterwards  became  one  of  Mahomet's  principal 
captains,  and  was  with  liim  in  the  battle  of  Honain,  fought 
against  the  Thakefites.  In  this  combat  Mahomet  was  brought 
into  imminent  danger,  and  would  have  perished,  had  not  Abbas, 
vbo  had  a  very  loud  voice,  recalled  the  fugitives,  and  animated 
them  to  his  defence.     Abbas  waa  also  one  of  the  first  doctors 

-  of  Islamism,  the  whole  of  whose  science  consiijtcd  in  being 
able  to  repeat  and  explain  the  Koran,  and  preserve  in  their 
memory  certain  apocryphal  histories :  but  in  this  he  was  greaUj 
surpassed  by  his  son.  The  Mussuhnans  had  a  great  veneratioi) 
for  Abbaa;  and  the  caliphs  Omar  and  Othman  never  passed 
him  on  horseback  without  dismounting  to  salute  him.  He  died 
in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  32,  A.D.  653. 

MAHOMET,  or,  according  to  the  pronunciation  of  the 
word  in  the  Arabic  language,  MOHAMMED.  He  became 
the  founder  of  a  religion  which  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the 
East.     He  was  bom  at  Mecca,  a  city  in  Arabia,  in  the  month 

•  of  May,  in  the  year  of  the  Christian  era  57 1 ,  Justin  H.,  being 
^en  emperor  of  Constantinople.  Notwithstanding  he  was  of 
A  noble  family,  Mahomet  came  into  the  world  under  some  dis- 
fidvantages.  His  father  Ahdallah  wasa  younger  son  of  Abdal- 
motalleb;  and  dying  very  young,  left  his  widow  and  infant  son 
fa  very  ineaa  circumstances,  his  whole  substance  consisting  but 
pf  five  camels,  and  one  Ethiopian  female  slave.  Abdal  motalleb 
was  therefore  obliged  to  take  care  of  his  grandchild,  which  he 
not  only  did  during  hip  life,  but  at  his  death  enjoined  his  eldest 
0on  Abn  Taleb,  who  was  full  brother  to  Abdallah,  to  provide 
^r  him  afterwards.  This  he  very  affectionately  did,  and  in- 
structed him  in  the  business  of  a  merchant,  for  which  purpose 
he  took  him  to  Syria,  when  he  was  only  thirteen.  He  after- 
wards reconunended  him  to  Khadijah,  a  rich  widow,  for  her  fac- 
tor; in  whose  service  he  behaved  so  well,  that  she  maziicd  and 
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raised  him  to  an  equality  with  the  richest  man  in  Mecca*    After 
this  advantageous  match  he  formed  the  scheme  of  establishing 
I  new  religion,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  of  re-olanting  the  only 
Tae  and  ancient  one  professed  by  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham^  ' 
tf  oses,  Jesus,  and  all  the  prophets ;  by  destroying  the  gross 
dolatry  into  which  the  generality  of  his  countrymen  had  fallen^ 
ind  weeding  out  the  corruptions  and  superstitions  which  the 
atter  Jews  and  Christians  had,  as  he  thought,  introduced  into 
heir  religion,  and  reducing  it  to  its  orimnal  purity,  which  con- 
listed  chiefly  in  the  worship  of  one  Goof.    But  before  he  made  « 
iny  attempt  abroad,  he  resolved  to  begin  with  the  conversion 
>f  his  household.    Having  therefore  retired  with  his  family,  as 
16  had  done  several  times  before,  to  a  cave  in  mount  Hara,  he 
here  opened  the  secret  of  his  mission  to  his  wife ;  and  ac- 
{uainted  her  that  the  angel  Gabriel  had  appeared  to  him,  and 
old  him  that  he  was  appointed  the  apostle  of  God;  he  also  • 
■epeated  to  her  a  passage,  which  he  pretended  had  been  re- 
realed  to  him  by  the  angel,  with  those  other  circumstances  of 
he  first  appearance,  which  are  related  by  the  Mahometan  wri- 
ters.    Khadijah  received  the  news  with  great  joy ;  swearing  by 
bim  in  whose  hands  her  soul  was,  that  she  trusted  he  would  be 
be  prophet  of  his  nation ;  and  immediately  communicated  what 
she  had  heard  to  her  cousin  Warakah  Ebn  Nawfal,  who,  be- 
ing a  Christian,  could  write  in  the  Hebrew  character,  and  was 
tolerably  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  as  he  as  readily  came 
into  her  opinion,  assuring  her  that  the  same  angel  who  had  for- 
merly appeared  unto  Moses  was  now  sent  to  Mahomet.     The 
(irst  overture  the  prophet  made  was  in  the  month  of  Ramadan, 
in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  which  is  therefore  usually  called 
the  year  of  his  mission.     Thus  encouraged,  he  resolved  to  > 
proceed,  and  try  for  some  time  what  he  could  do  by  private 
persuasion,  not  daring  to  hazard  the  whole  affair  by  exposing 
it  too  suddenly  to  the  public.      He  soon  made  proselytes  of 
those  under  his  own  roof,  viz.  his  servant  Zeid  Ebn  Haretha, 
to  whom  he  gave  his  freedom  on  that  occasion,  which  after- 
wards became  a  rule  to  his  followers,  and  his  cousin  and  pupil 
AH,  the  son  of  Abn  Taleb,  though  then  very  young ;  but  this 
last,  making  no  account  of  the  other  two,  used  to  style  himself 
the  first  of  believers.      The  next  person  Mahomet  applied  to 
was  Abdallah  Ebn  Abi  Kohafa,  surnamed  Abn-Becr,  a  man  of 
great  authority  among  the  Koreish,  and  one  whose  interest  he 
knew  would  be  of  great  service,  as  it  soon  appeared :  for  Abn 
Beer  being  gained  over,  prevailed  on  Othman  Ebn  Affan,  Ab- 
dalraham  ^^n  Awf,  Saad  Ebn  Abbi  Wakhas,  al  Zobier  Ebn 
al  Awam,  and  Gelha  Ebn  Obeidallah,  all  principal  men  of 
Mecca,  to  follow  his  example.      These  men  were  the  six  chief 
companions,  who,  with  a  few  more,  were  converted  in  three 
years ;  at  the  end  of  which,  Mahomet  having,  as  he  hoped,  a 
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sufficient  interest  to  support  him,  made  fais  mission  no  lon^^  a 
secret,  but  gave  out  that  God  had  commanded  him  to  aomo- 
nish  his  near  relations ;  and  to  do  it  with  more  conyenienee  iiod 
prospect  of  success,  he  directed  Ali  to  prepare  an  entertain- 
ment,  and  invite  the  sons  and  descendants  of  Ahdahnntalfh, 
.intending  then  to  open  his  mind  to  them.  This  was  done^  uii 
about  forty  of  them  came  ;  but  Abn  Laheb,  one  of  hia  vncki^ 
^making  the  company  break  up  before  Mahomet  had  an  Cfgpft- 
.  tunity  of  speaking,  obliged  him  to  give  them  ^  second  invitation 
the  next  day ;  and  when  they  were  come,  he  made  them  the 
foUowing  speech ;  **  I  know  no  man  in  all  Arabia  who  can  <rf^ 
his  kindred  a  more  excellent  thing  than  I  now  do  you;  I  ofir 
you  happiness  both  in  this  life,  and  in  that  which  is  to  coae; 
God  Almighty  hath  commanded  me  to  call  you  unto  him.  Whi^ 
there&re,  among  you  will  be  assistant  to  be  herein,  and  become 
•  my  brother  and  my  vice-recent  ?"  All  of  them  hesitating  AE 
rose  up  and  declared,  that  he  would  be  his  assistant ;  and  vehe- 
mently threatened  those  who  should  oppose  him.  Mahomtt 
upon  this  embraced  All,  and  desired  all  who  were  present  to 
obey  him  as  his  deputy ;  at  which  the  company  broliie  out  into 
a  fit  of  laughter,  and  told  Abn  Taleb  that  he  must  now  pay 
obedience  to  his  son.  This  repulse,  however,  was  so  fiur  mm 
discouraging  Mahomet,  that  he  began  to  preach  in  public  to 
the  people ;  who  heard  him  with  patience  until  he  negan  to 
upbraid  them  with  their  idolatry,  obstinacy,  and  perveraeness; 
wnich  highly  provoked  them.  The  chief  of  the  KoreiA 
warmly  solicited  Abn  Taleb  to  desert  his  nephew,  remooatnUed 
against  the  innovations  he  was  attempting ;  and  threatened  bin 
with  an  open  rupture,  if  he  did  not  prevail  on  Mahomet  Id 
desist.  On  this  Al^n  Taleb  earnestly  dissuaded  hia  n^bev 
from  pursuing  the  affair  any  farther,  representing  tbe  gieat 
danger  he  and  his  firiends  must  otherwise  run.  But  Mshanei 
told  his  uncle  plainly^  that  if  they  set  the  sun  againrt  lum  oa 
the  right  hand,  and  the  moon  on  his  left,  he  would  not  leaie 
his  enterprize ;  and  Abn  Taleb  seeing  him  so  firmly  reaobad 
to  proceed,  promised  to  stand  by  him  against  all  opponlioD. 
The  Koreish  then  tried  what  they  could  do  by  finroe^  onie 
Mahomet's  followers  so  very  injuriously,  that  it  waa  not  saK 
for  them  to  continue  at  Mecca  ;  whereupon  Mahomet  gave 
leave  to  such  of  them  as  had  not  friends  to  protect  them  to 
seek  for  refuge  elsewhere.  And  accordingly  in  the  fifkh  yetr 
of  his  mission,  twelve  men>  and  four  women  fled  into  Ethiopia; 
among  whom  were  Othman  Ebn  Assan,  and  his  wife  Ralaahi 
Mahomet's  daughter.  This  was  the  first  flight ;  bat  afiarwaid> 
they  were  followed  by  eighty-three  men,  and  eight^oi  wmnep* 
besides  children.  These  refugees  were  kindly  receifed  by  the 
Najashi,  or  king  of  Ethiopia  ;  who  refused  to  deliiner  theni  ^p 
to  the  Koreish,  and,  as  the  Arab  writers  vun^wSfW^  AtflP^i 
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even  professed  the  Mahometan  religion.  In  the  sixth  year  of 
his  mission,  Mahomet  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  party 
strengthened  by  the  conversion  of  his  uncle  Hamza,  a  man  of 
oreat  valour  and  merit ;  and  of  Omar  Ebn  al  Kattab,  a  person 
I^hly  esteemed,  and  once  a  violent  opposer  of  the  prophet. 
IsUnusm  now  made  so  great  a  progress  among  the  Arao  trihes, 
that  the  Koreish,  to  suppress  it  efiectually,  in  the  seventh  year 
of  Mahomet's  mission,  made  a  solemn  league  against  the  Ha.' 
shemltes,  and  the  family  of  Abdalmotaleb,  enga^ng  them* 
selves  to  contract  no  marriages  with  any  of  them,  and  to  have 
no  communication  with  them;  and,  to  give  it  the  greater  sanc- 
tion, reduced  it  into  writing,  and  laid  it  up  in  the  Caaba.  Upon 
tliis  the  tribe  became  divided  into  two  factions ;  and  the  family 
of  Hashem  all  repaired  to  Abn  Taleb  as  their  head;  except 
only  Abdal  Uzza,  sirnamed  Abn  Lahch,  who,  out  o^hatred 
to  bis  nephew  and  his  doctrine,  went  over  to  the  oppoBite 
army,  whose  chief  was  Abn  Sostan  Ebn  llarb,  of  the  family 
of  Ommeya.  The  families  continued  thus  at  variance  for  three 

5 ears ;  but  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  mission,  Mahomet  told  Abn 
'aleb,  that  God  had  manifestly  showed  his  disapprobation  of 
the  league  which  the  Koreish  had  made  against  them,  by  send- 
ing a  worm  to  eat  out  every  word  of  the  instrument  except  the 
name  of  God.  Of  this  accident  Mahomet  had  probably  some 
private  notice ;  for  Abn  Taleb  went  iomiediately  to  the  Ko- 
reish, and  acquainted  them  with  it ;  offering,  if  it  proved  false, 
to  dehver  his  nephew  up  to  them ;  but  in  case  it  were  true,  lie 
insisted  that  they  ought  to  lay  aside  their  animosity,  and  annul 
the  league  ihey  had  made  against  the  Hasbemitea.  To  this 
tliey  acquiesced;  and  going  to  inspect  the  writing,  to  their 

Srcat  astonishment,  found  it  to  be  as  Abn  Taleb  had  said ;  and 
le  league  was  thereupon  declared  void.  In  the  same  year  Abn 
Taleb  died,  aged  above  eighty ;  and  many  writers  say,  he  died 
an  hifidel,  though  others  say,  that  when  he  wae  at  the  point  of 
death,  he  embraced  Muliometanism ;  and  in  proof  of  this  pro" 
duce  some  passages  out  of  his  poetical  compositions.  About  a 
month,  or,  as  some  write,  three  days  after  his  uncle's  deatli, 
Mahomet  had  the  additional  movtiKcation  to  lose  his  wife  Kha- 
dijah ;  whence  this  year  is  called  the  year  of  mourning.  The 
Koreish  began  now  to  be  more  troublesome  than  ever  to  the 
prophet,  and  especially  some  who  had  formerly  been  bis  inti- 
mate friends ;  insomuch  that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  seek 
for  shelter  elsewhere,  and  first  pitched  upon  Tayef,  about  sixty 
miles  east  of  Mecca,  for  the  place  of  his  retreat.  Thither 
therefore  he  went,  accompanied  by  his  servant  Zied,  and  ap- 
plied himself  to  two  of  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Thakif,  who 
were  the  inhabitants  of  that  place ;  but  they  received  him  very 
coldly.  However,  he  staid  there  a  month,  and  some  of  the 
more  considerate  treated  him  with  respect ;  but  the  staves  and 
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infmor  people  rose  agunst  him,  and  obliged  him  to  return  to 
Mecca,  where  he  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Al  Mo- 
fum  Ebn  Adi.  This  repulse  greatly  discouraged  his  followers. 
However,  Mahomet  boldly  continued  to  preach  to  the  public 
assemblies  at  the  pil^mase,  and  gained  several  proselytes; 
and  among  them  eix  of  the  inhabitants  of  Yathrab  of  the 
Jewiah  tribe  of  Khazraj  ;  vhoj  on  their  return  home,  failed  not 
to  speak  much  in  commendation  of  their  new  religion,  and 
exhorted  their  fellow  dtizenB  to  embrace  it.  In  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  mission,  Mahomet  gave  out  that  be  had  bis  mira- 
ColouB  night  journey  &om  Mecca  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  to 
'heaven.  Dr*  Prideaux  thinks  he  invented  it  either  to  answer 
the  expectations  bf  those  who  demanded  some  miracle  aa  a 
proof  of  his  miadoa ;  or  else,  by  pretending  to  have  converse 
irith  Ood,  to  establish  the  authority  of  whatever  he  shoidd 
ikwk  fit  to  leave  behind  by  way  of  oral  tradition,  and  make  his 
sayings  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  oral  law  of  the  Jewa. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  Mahomet  himself  ever  expected  at) 
great  a  regard  should  be  paid  to  his  sayings  as  his  foUoweh 
have  since  done ;  and  seeing  he  all  along  disclaimed  any  power 
of  performing  miracles,  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  a  fetch  of 
pohcy  to  raise  his  reputation>  by  pretending  to  have  actually 
conversed  with  God  in  heaven,  as  Moses  had  heretofore  done 
in  the  Mount,  and  to  have  received  several  institutions  imme» 
diately  &om  him,  whereas  before  be  contented  himself  witb 
persuading  them,  that  he  had  all  by  the  ministry  of  Gabriel. 
Asthestorv  of  his  miraculous  journey  makes  &  chief  article  of 
the  fiuth  of  all  those  who  profess  the  Mahometan  religion,  ani 
as  such,  has  a  place  m  aJi  the  books  of  their  authentic  tradi- 
don,  and  is  as  ehtertaining  as  it  is  singular  and  marvellous,  the 
relation  of  it  is  given  here  at  length. 

"  One  nisht,  as  he  lay  m  his  bed  with  his  beloved  wife 
Ayesha,  he  heard  a  knocking  at  his  door ;  whereupon  arising* 
he  found  there  the  angel  Gabriel,  with  seventy  pair  of  wings 
expanded  from  his  sides,  whiter  than  snow,  and  cleerer  than 
crystal,  and  Alhorak  standing  by  htm,  which  they  say,  is  the 
beast  whereon  the  prophets  used  to  ride,  when  they  were  car- 
ried from  one  platie  to  another,  in  order  to  execute  any  of  the 
divine  Commends.  Mahomet  describes  it  to  be  a  beast  as  white 
aa  milk,  and  of  a  mixed  nature  lietween  an  ass  and  a  mule,  and 
also  of  a  Biae  between  both ;  and  of  that  extraordinary  swift- 
ness, that  its  passing  &om  one  place  to  another  was  as  quick  aa 
that  of  lightning ;  from  whence  he  has  the  name  of  Alborak, 
that  word  signi^ng  the  lightning  in  the  Arabic  tongue. 

"  As  soon  as  Mahomet  appeared  at  the  door,  the  angel  Ga- 
briel most  kuidly  embraced  him,  and,  with  a  sweet  andpleas- 
faig  countenance,  saluted  him  in  the  name  of  God ;  telling  him, 
tfiat  he  WM  sent  to  bring  him  into  heaven,  where  he  should  see 
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saeh  mysteries  as  were  not  lawful  to  be  seen  br  anV  other  man. 
Having  said  this,  he  bid  him  get  upon  Alborak.  But  the  hea- 
venly paliry  having,  it  seems,  long  lain  idle,  as  he  had  nol 
been  bestrode  from  the  time  of  Christ,  there  having  been  no 
prophet  in  all  that  interval  to  employ  him,  he  was  grown  so 
restive,  that  he  would  not  stand  stiU  for  Mahomet  to  get  upon 
him*  The  prophet,  however,  who  was  never  at  a  loss  upon  an 
emergencVi  soon  found  means  to  quiet  him ;  for  whispering  in 
lus  ear,  that  he  should  certainly  have  a  place  in  paradise,  the 
beast  was  so  pleased  with  the  promise,  mat  he  stood  as  quiet 
as  a  lamb ;  and  when  the  prophet  was  mounted,  whisked  with 
him,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem; 
the  angel  Gabriel  leading  the  way  with  the  bridle  in  his  hand* 

*'  On  his  arrival  at  the  city  of  David,  all  the  prophets  and 
saints,  who  had  long  since  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  met  him  at 
the  gate  of  the  temple ;  and  having  courteously  saluted  hiniy 
attoided  him  into  the  chief  oratory,  where  he  desired  him  to 
pray  for  them,  and  then  took  their  leave.  This  done,  Maho^ 
met  and  the  angel  went  out  of  the  temple,  and  there  found  a 
ladder  of  lights  ready  fixed  for  them,  which  they  immediately 
ascended,  leaving  Alborak  tied  to  a  rock  till  their  return. 

**  When  they  reached  the  first  heaven,  the  angel  Gabriel 
knocked  at  the  gate ;  and  having  informed  the  porter  who  he 
was,  and  that  he  had  brought  Mahomet,  the  friend  of  GUmI, 
with  him,  by  the  divine  command,  the  gates,  which  he  de- 
scribed to  be  of  amazins  ma^tude,  were  immediately  opened. 

"  This  first  heaven,  he  tells  us,  was  all  of  pure  silver ;  and 
he  there  saw  the  stars,  every  one  of  which  was  as  large  as 
mount  Noho,  a  moimtain  near  Mecca,  hanmng  from  it  by  chains 
of  gold.  In  these  stars  angels  kept  watch,  and  ward,  in  order 
to  keep  off*  the  devils,  lest  they  should  approach  near  enough 
to  hear  what  was  going  forward  in  heaven. 

"  On  bis  first  entrance  into  this  heaven,  he  says,  he  met  an 
old  decrepid  man,  who  proved  to  be  Adam,  the  father  of  man« 
kind,  and  who  immediately  embracing  him,  gave  thanks  to 
God  for  having  bestowed  on  him  so  illustrious  a  son.  He  far-' 
ther  recommended  him  to  his  prayers. 

"  As  Mahomet  proceeded,  he  saw  a  multitude  of  angels  iff 
various  shapes,  some  as  men,  others  as  beasts,  and  others  as 
birds.  Among  those  who  appeared  in  the  several  shapes  of 
birds,  was  a  cock  as  white  as  snow,  and  of  a  prodigious  size, 
that  while  his  feet  stood  upon  the  first  heaven,  his  head  reached 
up  to  the  second,  which  was  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred 
years  journey  from  it,  according  to  the  rate  we  usually  travel 
upon  earth. 

**  These  he  was  informed  by  his  heavenly  conductor,  were 
angels,  who  interceded  ?rith  God  for  all  living  creatures  upon  the 
earth ;  those  which  were  in  the  shape  of  men,  interceded  tot 
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men ;  thdse  in  the  shape  of  beaxta  were  beaiUj  and  Hioee  Hu- 
birds,  for  birds;  according  to  their  several  kinds.  Anda«ti>: 
the  great  cock,  he  was  told,  that  he  was  the  chief  angel  of  (^ 
cocks,  who,  while  God  was  singing  a  holy  hvnin,  wliich  he  di4, 
every  morning,  this  cock-angel,  or  angel-cocL,  crowed  »o  loudi 
as  to  be  heard  by  all  in  heaven  and  upon  earth,  except  mn, 
and  fairies.  When  this  cock  crows,  it  seems  all  the  cocka  in  tb>.. 
universe  crow  likewise.  .. 

"  From  this  first  heaven,  Mahomet  tells  us,  that  he  asceaiaii 
Into  a  second,  which  was  as  already  observed,  at  the  d  ■"tfl'Wii 
of  five  hmidred  years  journey  above  it ;  and  Uiat  he  ntakes  tft 
be  the  distance  of  each  of  the  seven  heavens  aliuve  the  other* 
Here,  the  gates  being  opened  unto  him,  as  in  tlie  first  heavsQi 
he  met  Noah,  at  the  entrance  of  it,  who  was  much  enjoyedal 
the  sight  of  him,  and  recommended  himself  to  his  prayers.  Ia 
this  heaven,  which  was  made  of  pure  gold,  he  further  infonqt 
us,  that  he  saw  twice  as  many  angels  as  in  tlic  former,  aqi 
among  them  one  of  prodigious  magnitude,  foi  liis  fc»t  b^i^ 
placed  in  this  second  neaven,  his  head  readied  to  the  third.   ^ 

"  To  this  third  Mahomet  next  ascended,  and  found  it  to  bj^ 
made  of  precious  stones.  Here  at  his  entrance,  lie  met  Abrta 
ham ;  who  likewise  recommended  himself  to  hiij  priiyers.  A^ 
here  he  saw  a  much  greater  number  of  angels  than  in  the  foH 
mer,  one  of  which  was  of  such  a  size,  that  the  di>^tallcc  between 
his  two  eyes  was  eaual  to  seventy  thousand  days' journey.  Thjl 
angel  had  before  Dim  a  large  tablet,  on  which  he  was  ctmtii^ 
nually  writing  and  blotting  out-  Mahomet  was  infonnod  hj 
Gabriel,  that  this  was  the.angel  of  death,  who  entered  on  m 
tablet  the  names  of  such  as  were  to  be  horn,  and  blotted  oqt 
the  names  who  completed  the  number  of.  days  assigned  thei% 
who  at  that  instant  die. 

"  The  fourth  heaven  was,  according  to  his  account,  ccsfq 
posed  entirely  of  emerald.  Here  as  he  entered,  he  met  Jo- 
seph, the  son  of  Jacob,  who  likewise  reconmiendcd  Iiimself  H 
his  prayers.  The  number  of  angels  here  was  greater  thanit 
the  former,  and  their  size  more  enormous.  Oiio  among  tlien 
as  Urge  as  that  before  described,  he  observed  to  be  conlfe 
nuallv  weeping,  mourning  and  making  lament^ons ;  which  tte 
angel  Gabriel  told  him  was  for  the  sins  of  men,  &nd  the  destrof 
tion  they  brought  thereby  upon  themsadves. 

"  The  fifth  heaven  was  made  of  adamant;  and  here  Mottf 
desired  to  be  remembered  in  his  prayers ;  and  the  sixth  hean> 
was  all  of  carbuncle,  where  John  the  Baptift  reeommendei 
himself  to  his  prayers.  In  these  heavens  the  angels  likewi^ 
increased  botli  in  number  and  size.  But  the  next  exoeeded-il 
the  rest  in  every  point. 

"  The  seventh  heaven  was  composed  of  ^v  e  light ;  If^ 
bere  he  met,  at  his  entrance,  with  Jesus  Q       .    ^Ii«ml  1 
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[low  alters  his  style,  and  inate&d  of  saying  diat  Jesua  Christ 
recommended  himself  to  his  prayers,  he  says  that  he  recom- 
Diended  himself  to  Christ's  prayers,  as  if  conscious  of  his  bu- 
peritmty ;  but  it  was  usual  to  flatter  the  dhristianB  upon  all 
Dccasions,  during  his  rise  into  consequence.  In  this  heaven  he 
aav  angels  proportionably  larger,  and  more  numerous  than 
those  in  the  others.  And  among  these  was  one  of  the  most 
■ronderful  ones,  that  the  most  lertile  ima^nation  of  the  most 
tirely  enthusiast  could  ever  conceive  an  idea  of;  he  had  seventy 
thousand  heads,  and  in  every  head  was  seventy  thousand 
tongues,  and  every  tongue  uttered  seventy  thousand  distinct 
roices  at  the  same  time,  with  which  the  angel,  day  and  night, 
incessantly  praised  God. 

"  The  angel  Gabriel  having  brought  Mahomet  thus  far,  he 
t(M  him,  that  it  was  not  permitted  him,  G.ibricI,  to  go  any 
brther,  and  therefore  he  must  ascend  the  re^l  of  the  way  to  the 
dirone  of  God  by  himself.  This  Mahomet  readily  undertook. 
but  he  performed  the  journey,  he  says,  with  no  little  dilBculty, 
18  his  way  lay  through  waters  and  snow,  ;ind  many  intricate 
passages.  At  length  he  came  to  a  place  where  he  heard  a 
rmce  sajring  unto  him,  "  Mahomet,  salute  thy  IMaker !"  .  Fi-oiii 
Itence  ascending  still  higher,  he  saw  a  vast  cxnansion  of  light, 
m>  bright  for  his  eyes  to  bear,  which  was  the  Iiubitation  of  the 
Umigfaty.  This  was  the  place  where  his  throne  was  placed ; 
»i  the  right  side  of  which,  he  says,  were  written  in  Arabic, 
rhere  b  no  god  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  propliut.  Thia 
entence,  which  is  the  creed  of  the  Mahometans,  he  says,  he 
ikewise  found  written  on  all  the  gates  of  the  seven  heavens 
hrou^h  which  he  passed. 

"  Having  approached  the  presence  of  God,  within  about 
two  bow-shots,  he  tells  us,  that  ne  saw  him  sitting  on  liis  throne, 
irith  a  covering  of  seventy  thousand  veils  before  his  face ;  and 
ihat  on  his  drawing  thus  near,  the  Almighty,  in  token  of  his 
lavour,  put  forth  his  hand,  and  laid  it  upon  him,  which  was 
)f  that  excessive  coldness,  that  it  pierced  through  tlie  very 
narrow  of  his  back;  so  that  he  was  unable  to  bear  it.  After 
his,  God  entered  into  familiar  converse  with  him,  revealed  unto 
lim  many  hidden  mysteries ;  made  him  to  understand  the  whole 
)f  his  law ;  and  gave  him  many  things  in  charge  concerning  his 
nstructing  men  in  the  knowledge  of  it ;  he  also  bestowed  on 
lim  several  privileges  above  the  rest  of  mankind. 

"  Mahomet  having  made  his  canghe,  returned  by  the  road 
le  came,  and  found  the  angel  Gabriel  tarrying  for  him  at  the 
>lace  where  he  left  him ;  who,  conducting  rum  back  again 
hrough  all  the  seven  heavens,  set  him  once  more  upon  his 
>rancmg  nag,  Alborak,  and  away  they  went,  Jehu  like,  to 
decca.  The  whole  of  this  immense  journey  was  performed 
rithin  the  space  of  one-tenth  part  of  a  night." 

VOL.  II.  g  D 
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On  Mahomet'a  relBling  this  extravagant       i(      to  the  |liHH 
pie,  the  morning  after  he  pretended  it  I  med,  tt'MN 

received  by  them,  as  it  deserved,  with  a  general  hooL  6dMe 
laughed  at  the  ridiculoua  extravagBUce  of  the  story;  iriiBi 
others,  whose  indignation  vaa  roused  at  such  a  heap  of  Itowo* 
babilities,  charged  him  with  telling  them  an  abonmuMe  k; 
and,  by  way  of  reproach,  bid  him  make  a  short  ezcurriOBiMB 
the  air  by  day-light,  in  dieir  presence,  and  then  they  ««d4 
readily  believe  what  he  had  told  them;  but  till  tbeOt  ibtf 
begged  to  be  excused.  ■  ■ 

Even  a  great  number  of  his  disciples  were  so  ashamed  of  die 
story,  that  they  forsook  him ;  and  many  more  wouH  have  fet 
lowed  their  example,  had  not  Abu  Beker  put  a  stop  to  tU 
defection,  by  vouching  for  the  truth  of  ell  that  Mahomet  hfi 
asserted,  and  professing  his  firm  belief  of  every  tittle  of  it.  iM 
his  fadlity  in  being  able  to  take  in  an  improbabOity  of  cadi  ■ 
magnitude,  Abu  Beker  ever  after  enjoyed  the  title  of  AmiiB^ 
that  is,  the  first.  This  not  only  retrieved  the  prophets  ctefl^ 
but  increased  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  might  now  malBeUl 
disciples  believe  whatever  he  pleased.  And  this  fictian,  tM 
withstanding  its  extravagance,  was  one  of  t)ie  most  artful  coot 
trivances  Mahomet  ever  put  in  practice,  and  nlmt  chiefly  enA 
tributed  to  raise  his  reputation  to  that  great  )icight  to  whic» 
afterwards  arrived.  In  this  year,  called  by  the  MahomeMv 
the  accepted  year,  twelve  men  of  Yethreb,  or  Medina,  of  wbo9 
ten  were  of  the  tribe  of  Khazraj,  and  two  of  that  of  Aws,  came 
to  Mecca,  and  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Mahomet,  at  Akaba, 
8  bill  on  the  north  of  the  city.  This  oath  was  called  the  «ch 
man's  oath ;  not  that  any  women  were  present  at  this  time,  but 
because  it  was  the  same  oath  that  was  afterwards  exacted  of 
the  women,  the  form  of  which  is  in  thi"  Koran,  and  runs  M 
this  effect,  viz.  "  That  they  should  renoiineo  all  idolatry, 
they  should  not  steal,  nor  commit  fornication,  nor  kill 
children,  as  the  pagan  Arabs  used  to  do,  when  they  a] 
hended  they  should  not  be  able  to  maintain  them,  i  -  ' 
calumnies ;  and  that  they  should  obey  the  prophet  in 
that  were  reasonable."  When  they  had  solemnly  engaged 
all  this,  Mahomet  sent  one  of  his  disciples,  named  Masab  ™ 
Omair  home  with  them,  to  instruct  them  ninic  fally  in  his 
religion.  Masab  being  arrived  at  Medina,  by  the  assistancei 
those  who  had  been  formerly  converted,  gained  several  pri 
lytes,  particularly  Osiud  Ebn  Modeira,  a  chief  man  of 
city,  and  Saad  Ebn  Moadh,  prince  of  the  irilie  of  Aws ; 
hometanism  spreading  so  fast,  that  there  was  scarce  a  hi 
wherein  there  were  not  some  who  had  cinbrti"'"'  it.  In  _. 
thirteenth  year   of  Mahomet's  jpissiolJ,  \  rvtumed  tf 

Mecca,  accompanied  by  seventy-three  Iwo  women. 

of  Medina,  who  had  professed  Ii  o  wme  others 
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who  were  as  yet  unbelievers.  On  their  arrival^  they  immedi- 
ately sent  to  Mahomet,  and  offered  him  their  assistance^  of 
which  he  was  now  in  great  need  ;  for  his  adversaries  were,  by 
this  time,  grown  so  powerful  in  Mecca,  that  he  could  not  stay 
there  much  longer  without  imminent  danger.  Wherefore  he 
accepted  their  proposal,  and  met  them  one  night  by  appoint- 
ment, at  Akaba,  attended  by  his  uncle  Abbas;  who,  though 
he  was  not  then  a  believer,  wished  his  nephew  well,  and 
made  a  speech  to  those  of  Medina,  wherein  he  told  them, 
that  as  Mahomet  was  obliged  to  quit  his  native  city,  and  seek 
an  asylum  elsewhere,  and  they  had  offered  him  their  protec- 
tion, they  would  do  well  not  to  deceive  him ;  that  if  they  were 
not  firmly  resolved  to  defend,  and  not  betrav  him,  they  had 
better  declare  their  minds,  and  let  him  provide  for  his  safety 
m  some  other  manner. 

Upon  their  protesting  their  sincerity,  Mahomet  swore  to 
be  faithful  to  them,  on  condition  that  tney  should  protect  him 
against  all  insults,  as  heartily  as  they  would  their  vdves  and 
fitnilies.  They  then  asked  him  what  recompence  they  were 
(0  expect  if  they  should  happen  to  be  killed  in  his  quarrel ;  he 
answered.  Paradise.  Whereupon  they  pledged  their  faith  to 
him,  and  so  returned  home ;  after  Mahomet  had  chosen  twelve 
of  their  number,  who  were  to  have  the  same  authority  among 
them  as  the  twelve  apostles  of  Christ  had  among  his  disciples. 
Hitherto  Mahomet  had  propagated  his  religion  by  fair  means, 
so  that  the  whole  success  of  his  enterprise,  before  his  flight  to 
Medina,  must  be  attributed  to  persuasion  only,  and  not  to 
compulsion.  For  before  this  second  oath  of  fealty,  or  inaugu- 
ration, at  Akaba,  he  had  no  permission  to  use  any  force  at  aU; 
and  in  several  places  of  the  Koran,  which  he  pretended  were 
revealed  during  his  stay  at  Mecca,  he  declares  his  business 
was  only  to  preach  and  admonish ;  that  he  had  no  authority  to 
compel  any  person  to  embrace  his  religion,  and  that  whether 
people  believed  or  not,  was  none  of  his  concern,  but  belonged 
solely  unto  God.  And  he  was  so  far  from  allowing  his  fol- 
lowers to  use  force,  that  he  exhorted  them  to  bear  patiently 
those  injuries  which  were  offered  to  them  on  account  of  their 
laith  ;  and,  when  persecuted  himself,  chose  rather  to  quit  the 
place  of  his  birth,  and  retire  to  Medina,  than  to  make  any  re- 
sistance. But  this  great  passiveness  and  moderation  seems  en- 
tirely owing  to  his  want  of  power,  and  the  great  superiority  of 
his  opposers  for  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  mission ;  for  no 
sooner  was  he  enabled,  by  the  assistance  of  Medina,  to  make 
head  against  his  enemies,  than  he  gave  out,  that  God  had  al- 
lowed him  and  his  followers  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
infidels ;  and  at  length,  as  his  forces  increased,  he  pretended 
to  have  the  divine  leave  to  attack  them,  to  destroy  idolatry, 

and  to  set  up  the  tnie  faith  by  the  sword.    That  Mahomet 

o  rt  o 
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had  a  right  to  take  up  anna  for  his  own  defence,  against  hia 
unjust  persecutors,  must  doubtless  be  allowed,  but  this  gave 
faiin  no  right  to  use  them  for  establishing  Iiis  religion.  It  it 
oertunly  one  of  the  moat  convincing  proofs  that  Mahometanimi 
was  no  other  than  a  human  invention,  that  it  owed  its  protest 
and  egtabliahment  almost  entirely  to  the  ?word ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  strongest  demonatrattons  of  the  divine  original  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  it  prevailed  against  all  the  opposition  and  power 
of  the  pagan  world,  by  the  mere  force  of  its  own  truth,  ai^r 
having  stood  the  assaults  of  all  manner  of  persecution  fur  three 
hundred  yeara  together. 

.  Mahomet,  having  provided  fur  the  security  of  his  compa- 
nions  as  well  as  his  own,  by  the  league,  ofTensive  and  defenuve, 
which  he  concluded  with  those  of  Medina,  directed  them  to  re- 
pair thither,  which  they  accordingly  did;  but  hunsel^  widi 
Abu  Beer  and  Alt,  statd  behind.  The  Koi-eish,  fearing  tlte 
consequence  of  this  new  alliance,  began  to  think  it  absomtely 
necessary  to  prevent  Mahomet's  escape  to  Medina ;  and  having 
held  a  council  thereon,  they  came  to  a  resolution  that  he  should 
be  killed,  and  agreed  that  a  man  should  be  chosen  out  of 
every  tribe  for  the  execution  of  this  design  ;  and  that  each  van 
should  have  a  blow  at  him  with  his  sword,  that  the  guilt  of  hU 
blood  might  fall  equally  on  all  the  tribes,  to  whose  united 
power  the  Haahemites  were  much  inferior,  and  therefore  durst 
not  attempt  to  revenge  Uieir  kinsman's  death.  This  conspirtx? 
was  scarcely  formed,  when  the  news  of  it  reached  Mahomet,  wfad 
gave  out  that  it  was  revealed  to  him  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  w&o 
ordered  him  to  retire  to  Medina.  ^Vhereupon,  in  order  to 
amuse  his  enemies,  he  directed  Ah  to  lie  down  in  his  plac^ 
and  wrap  himself  up  in  his  green  cloak,  which  he  did;  and 
Mahomet  escaped  to  Abu  Beer's  house,  unpcrceived  by  Ae 
conspirators,  who  had  already  assembled  at  the  prophet's  dotnr. 
They,  in  the  mean  time,  lookiug  through  the  crerice,  and  see- 
ing Ali,  whom  they  took  to  be  Mahomet  himself,  a^ep,  con- 
tinued watching  there  till  morning,  when  Ali  arose,  and  tli^ 
found  themselves  deceived.  Prom  Abu  Beer's  house  Mahomet 
and  he  went  to  a  cavern  in  Mount  Thur,  S.  E.  of  Mecca,  «- 
companied  only^by  Amer  Eben  Poheirah,  Abu  Beer's  servant, 
and  Abdallah  Eben  Oreitah,  an  idolater,  whom  they  had  hired 
for  a  guide.  In  this  cave  they  lay  three  days,  to  avoid  that 
enemies,  whom  they  very  narrowly  escaped,  and  not  without 
the  assistance  of  more  miracles  than  one ;  for  some  say,  tliat 
the  Koreish  was  struck  with  blindness,  so  that  they  could  not 
find  the  game;  others,  that  after  Mahomet  and  his  comps- 
nions  were  got  in,  two  pigeons  laid  their  eggs  at  the  entratnw, 
and  a  spider  covered  the  mouth  of  the  cave  with  her  web, 
which  made  them  look  so  farther.  Their  enemies  being  le* 
tired,  they  left  the  cave,  and  .set  out  for  Medina,  by  a  bye-roiili 
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and  having  fortunately  escaped  some  who  were  sent  to  pursue 
them,  arrived  safe  at  that  city,  whither  Ali  followed  them  in 
duree  days.  The  first  thing  Mahomet  did,  after  his  arrival  at 
Medina,  was  to  build  a  temple  for  his  reUgious  worship,  and  a 
bouse  for  himself,  which  he  did  on  a  parcel  of  ground  which 
belonged  to  Sabal  and  Soheil,  the  orphan  sons  of  Amru.  This 
action  Dr.  Prideaux  exclaims  against,  as  a  flagrant  act  of  in- 
justice to  these  poor  orphans ;  and  says,  he  thus  founded  the 
first  fabric  of  his  worship  with  the  like  wickedness  as  he  did  his 
rdigion.  But  the  Mahometan  writers  set  this  afiair  in  a  quite 
different  light;  one  saying,  that  the  young  men  insisted  he 
would  accept  the  ground  as  a  present ;  while  others  affirm  that 
he  actually  bought  it,  and  that  the  money  was  paid  by  Abn 
Beer. 

Mahomet,  being  thus  settled  at  Medina,  began  to  send  out 
small  parties  to  make  reprisals  on  the  Koreish ;  the  first  con- 
sisting of  only  nine  men,  who  plundered  a  caravan  belonging  to 
that  tribe,  and  took  two  prisoners.     But  what  established  his 
reputation,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  all  his  succeeding  great- 
ness, was  the  gaining  of  the  battle  of  Bedr,  fought  in  the  se- 
cond year  of  the  Hegira.     Some  reckon  no  less  than  twenty- 
seven  expeditions,  wherein  Mahomet  was  personally  present,  in 
niiie  of  which  he  gave  battle,  besides  several  others,  in  which 
he  was  not  present.   His  forces  he  maintained  partly  by  the  con- 
tributions of  his  followers,  which  zacat,  or  alms,  and  the  pay- 
ing of  which,  he  very  artfully  made  an  article  of  his  religion ; 
uid  partly  by  ordering  one-fifth  of  the  plunder  to  be  brought 
into  the  public  treasury,  for  that  purpose.     In  a  few  years,  by 
the  success  of  his  arms,  though  he  was  sometimes  defeated,  he 
considerably  raised  his  credit  and  power.     In  the  sixth  year  of 
the  Hegira  he  set  out,  with  fourteen  hundred  men,  to  visit  the 
temple  of  Mecca,  not  with  any  intent  of  committing  hostilities, 
but  in  a  peaceable  manner.     However,  when  he  camo  to  Ho- 
leibrya,  which  is  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  sacred 
territor}%  the  Koreish  sent  to  let  him  know,  that  they  would 
not  permit  him  to  enter  Mecca,  whereupon  he  resolved  to  at- 
tack the  city,  but  the  people  of  Mecca,  sending  Arwa  Ebn 
Masud,  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Thakif,  as  their  ambassador,  to 
lesire  peace,  a  truce  was  concluded  for  ten  years,  by  which 
my  person  was  allowed  to  enter  into  league,  either  with  Ma- 
lomet,  or  with  the  Koreish,  as  he  thought  fit.     To  show  the 
nconceivable  veneration  the  Mahometans  by  this  time  had  for 
heir  prophet,  we  may  mention  the  account  which  the  above- 
aentioned  ambassador  gave  the  Koreish  of  their  behaviour. 
le  said  he  had  been  at  the  courts  both  of  the  Roman  emperor 
aid  of  the  king  of  Persia,  but  never  was  any  prince  so  highly 
espected  by  his  subjects  as  Mahomet  was  by  his  companions ; 
or,  when  he  made  the  ablution  before  prayers,  they  ran  and 
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catcbed  the  water  that  he  had  used ;  when  he  spit,  they  licked 
it  up)  and  superetiously  gathered  every  hair  that  fell  from  hint- 
In  the  seventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  Mahomet  began  to  think 
of  propagating  his  religion  beyond  tlie  bounds  of  Arabia ;  and 
Bent  messengers  to  the  nrighbouring  princes,  witii  letters  uirit* 
ing  them  to  embrace  his  doctrine.  Nor  was  this  ppoject  witli- 
out  some  success.  Clius^roes  Parviz,  tlien  king  of  Persia,  re- 
ceived his  letter  with  '.rcat  disdain,  and  tore  it  in  a  passioD, 
Bending  away  the  messi-ii;;cT  very  abruptly  ;  which,  when  Siir 
hornet  heurd,  he  s^d,  "  (iod  shuU  tear  his  kingdom ;"  and  som 
after  a  messenger  canie  to  Mahomet  from  Uadhan,  king  of 
Yaman,  who  was  a  dependant  on  t}ie  Persians,  to  acquaint  bin 
that  he  had  received  orders  to  send  him  to  Chosrues.    Mahomet 

EutofThis  answer  till  next  morning,  then  told  the  messenger  it 
ad  been  revealed  to  him  that  night  that  Chosroes  was  slain  by 
Shiruyeh ;  adding,  that  he  was  well  assured  liis  new  rehgion 
and  empire  should  rise  to  as  great  a  height  as  that  of  C)io$roe«, 
and  therefore  bid  him  itd^ise  his  master  to  embrace  Mahome- 
tanism.  The  messengei'  being  returned,  Badhan,  in  a  few  days, 
received  a  letter  from  Sliiiuyeli,  informing  him  of  his  father's 
death,  and  ordering  liiui  to  give  the  prophet  no  further  dis- 
turbance. Whereupon  Badhan,  and  the  Persians  with  him, 
turned  Mahometans.  The  emperor  (leraclius,  as  the  Arabian 
historian  assures  us,  received  Mahomet's  letter  with  great  re- 
spect, laying  it  on  his  pillow,  and  dismissed  the  bearer  honour- 
aoly.  Mahomet  wrote  to  the  same  effect  to  the  king  of  Ethto- 
jua,  though  he  had  been  converted  before,  according  to  the 
Arab  writers ;  and  to  Mokawkas,  governor  of  Egypt,  who  gave 
the  messenger  a  very  favourable  reception,  and  sent  several 
valuable  presents  to  Maliomct,  and  among  the  rest  two  girls, 
one  of  whom,  named  Mary,  became  u  great  favourite  with  him. 
He  also  sent  letters  of  the  like  purport  to  several  Arab  princes, 
particularly  one  to  Al  I  lareth  Ebn  Abi  Shamer,  king  ot  Ghas- 
aean,  who  returning  for  answer  that  he  would  go  to  Mahomet 
himself,  the  prophet  said,  "  May  his  kingdom  perish  ;"  another 
to  Hawdha  Ebn  Ali,  king  of  Vahama,  who  was  a  Christian, 
and  having  some  time  before  professed  Islnnism,  had  lately  re- 
turned to  nb  former  faith  ;  this  prince  sent  back  a  very  rough 
answer,  upon  which  M;diomet  cursing  him,  he  died  soon  after; 
and  a  third  to  Al  Mondar  En  8awa,  king  of  Bahrein,  who  em- 
braced Mahometanisra,  and  all  the  Arabs  of  that  country  fol- 
lowed his  example. 

The  eighth  year  of  the  Hegira  was  a  very  fortunate  year  to 
Mahomet.  In  the  begiiming  of  it,  Khaled  Ebn  al  Walid  and 
Amru  Ebn  al  As,  both  eKtellcnt  soldiers,  the  first  of  whom 
afterwards  conquered  Syria  and  other  countries,  and  the  liitter 
Egypt,  became  proseljies  to  Mahometanism,  And  soon  after 
)fae  prophet  swt  three  thousand  men   against  the  Grecian 
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forces,  to  revenge  the  death  of  one  of  his  ambassadors,  who, 
being  sent  to  the  ffovemor  of  Bosra,  on  the  same  errand  as 
those  who  went  to  the  above  mentioned  princes,  were  slain  by 
an  Arab  of  the  tribe  of  Ghassan,  at  Muta,  a  town  in  the  terri- 
tfory  of  Balka,  in  Syria,  about  three  days*  journey  east  of  Je- 
msalem,  near  which  town  they  encoimtered.  The  Grecians 
being  vastly  superior  in  number,  for,  including  the  auxiliary 
Arabs,  they  had  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men;  the  Ma- 
hometans were  repulsed  in  the  first  attack,  and  lost  succes- 
sively three  of  their  generals,  viz.  Zeid  Ebn  .Haretha,  Maho- 
Qietan's  freed  man ;  Jaasar  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb,  and  Abdal- 
lah  Ebn  Rawaha  ;  but  Khaleb  Ebn  al  Walid,  succeeding  to  the 
command,  overthrew  the  Greeks  with  a  great  slaughter,  and 
brought  away  abundance  of  rich  spoil ;  on  occasion  of  which 
aetion  Mahomet  gave  him  the  title  of  Seif  min  souyf  Allah, 
"  one  of  the  swords  of  God."  In  this  year  also  Mahomet  took 
Ae  city  of  Mecca,  the  inhabitants  whereof  had  broken  the 
trace ;  for  the  tribe  of  Beor,  who  were  confederates  with  the 
Koreish,  attacking  those  of  Khozah,  who  were  aUies  of  Maho- 
■let,  killed  several  of  them,  being  supported  in  the  action  by  a 
party  of  the  Koreish  themselves.  The  consequence  of  diis 
violation  was  soon  apprehended ;  and  Abu  Sosian  himself  made 
a  journey  to  Medina,  on  purpose  to  heal  the  breach,  and  re- 
new the  truce,  but  in  vain,  for  Mahomet  refused  to  see  him, 
whereupon  he  applied  to  Abu  Beer  and  Ah ;  but  they,  giving 
him  no  answer,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Mecca,  as  he  came. 
Mahomet  immediately  ordered  preparations  to  be  made,  that 
he  might  surprise  the  Meccans  while  they  were  improvided 
to  receive  him ;  in  a  little  time  he  began  his  march  thither,  and 
by  the  time  he  came  near  the  city  his  forces  were  increased  to 
ten  thousand  men.  Those  of  Mecca  being  unable  to  defend 
themselves  against  so  formidable  an  army,  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion ;  and  Abu  Sosian  saved  his  life  by  turning  Mahometan. 
About  twenty-eight  of  the  idolaters  were  killed  by  a  party 
under  the  command  of  Khaled  ;  but  this  happened  contrary 
to  Mahomet's  orders,  who,  when  he  entered  the  town,  par- 
doned all  the  Koreish  on  their  submission,  except  six  men  and' 
four  women,  who  had  apostatised,  and  were  solemnly  pro- 
scribed by  the  prophet  himself;  but  of  those,  only  three  men 
and  one  woman  were  put  to  death,  the  Test  being  pardoned  on 
their  embracinc^  Mahometanism,  and  one  of  the  women  making 
her  escape.  The  remainder  of  this  year  Mahomet  employed 
in  destroying  the  idols  in  and  round  Mecca,  sending  several  of 
his  generals  on  expeditions  for  that  purpose,  and  to  invite  the 
Arabs  to  Islanism,  wherein  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  now  met 
with  success. 

The  next  year,  being  the  ninth  of  the  Hegira,  the  Maho- 
metans call  the  year  of  the  embassies,  for  the  Arabs  had  been 
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hitherto  expecting  the  issue  of  the  war  between  Mahomet  and 
the  Koreishy  but,  so  soon  as  that  tribe5  the  principal  of  the' 
nation,  and  the  genuine  descendants  of  Ishmaeli  whoee.  pie* 
rogatives  none  offered  to  dispute,  had  submitted,  they  were  Mr' 
tisfied  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  oppose  Mahome^  and 
therefore  began  to  come  in  to  him  in  great  number^,  and  to 
send  embasses  to  make  their  submissions  to  him,  bodi  to 
Mecca  while  he  staid  there,  and  also  to  Medina,  wfaiAer  te 
returned  this  year.  Among  the  rest,  five  kings  of  the  tribe  ef 
Hamyar  professed  Mahometanism,  and  sent  ambaasadoni  to 
notify  the  same.  In  the  tenth  ^ear,  Ali  was  sent  into  Yamtt^' 
to  propagate  the  Mahometan  faith  there ;  and,  as  it  is  said,  coii* 
verted  the  whole  tribe  of  Hamdad  in  one  day.  Their  ezample 
was  quickly  followed  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  piroflaee^ 
except  only  those  of  Najan,  who,  being  Christiaiis,  ehosentiier 
to  pay  tribute.  Thus  was  Mahometanism  establi^ed,  and  id/h 
latry  rooted  out,  even  in  Mahomet's  life  time,  thronghoilt  ail 
Arabia,  except  only  Yamama,  where  MoseHama,  who  set  Vf 
also  for  a  prophet,  as  Mahomet's  competitor,  had  a  gieatpn^i 
and  was  not  reduced  till  the  kaliphate  of  Abu  Bear,  aiid  um 
Arabs  being  then  united  in  one  faith,  and  under  one  prineei 
found  themselves  in  a  condition  of  making  those  eonqneiti 
which  extended  the  Mahometan  faith  over  so  great  a  part  of 
the  world. 

The  health  of  Mahomet  had  been  gradually  declining  diiN 
ing  four  years,  which  he  himself  attributed  to  poison,  admi- 
nistered in  his  favourite  dish,  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  1^  a  Jewen^ 
of  Chaibar,  who  meant  it  as  a  trial  of  his  prophetic  dianMdar. 
It  was,  however,  a  fever  which  proved  the  immediate  eanae  of 
his  death,  after  an  illness  of  fourteen  days,  of  which  the  cir- 
cumstances have  been  minutely  recorded  by  his  discifdea.  Ife 
employed  all  the  intermissions  of  disease  in  publicly  hanuii{gv- 
ing  the  people  from  the  pulpit,  and  performing  the  idigiooi 
offices  of  his  function,  and  in  giving  orders  respectinff  dmigifo 
be  performed  after  his  decease;  and  throuffiiout  UOB  trjitf 
scene,  he  seemed  to  display  a  real  &ith  in  his  mission,  and  to 
be  comforted  by  the  consciousness  of  great  benefits  oonfenei 
on  mankind.  He  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  favoiirite  wii^ 
Ayesha,  in  the  month  of  June,  A.  D.  632,  Hemn  11,  at  die 
age  of  sixty-three.  Such  was  the  fanaticism  of  his  IbDowm 
that  they  would  not  believe  his  death  real  or  poeaiM^  t9 
Abu  Beer,  by  his  calmness  and  good  sense,  dissipated  Aeir 
illusion.  He  was  interred  at  Medina,  in  a  grave  dog  heoafk 
the  bed  on  which  he  lay,  in  the  apartment  of  Ayeaha,  ovff 
which  a  magnificent  building  was  erected  by  one  cf  the  aa^ 
ceeding  caliphs.  Of  all  his  wives,  in  number  at  leaat  titMSH 
the  first  only  bare  him  children,  and  of  theae,  hia  ihintliiT 
Fatima,  married  to  Ali,  alone  survived-  him.    He  JMkft  Mft 
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his  Egyptian  concubine,  Mary,  who  died  not  long  before 
n. 

The  most  exaggerated  description  of  the  corporeal  and 
mtal  endowments  of  their  prophet  is  given  by  the  Maho- 
^tan  writers,  from  which  great  deductions  must,  doubtless^ 

made ;  but  it  may  easily  be  believed  that  he  had  a  com- 
inding  presence,  an  enga^g  address,  much  natural  elo- 
ence,  a  resolute  and  enterprising  spirit,  and  the  popular 
alities  which  enables  a  man  to  raise  himself  above  his  equals, 

acquiring  their  confidence  and  attachment.    If  hb  measure 

taken  from  the  level  of  his  countrymen,  he  may  be  called 
eat;  otherwise,  among  the  legislators  and  directors  of  na- 
ins,  he  appears  to  be  entitled  only  to  a  low  place  in  point  of 
largement  of  ideas  and  extent  of  capacity.  For  dl  tnat  was 
luable  in  his  religion  he  was  indebted  to  Judaism  and  Chris*- 
nity.  His  civil  policy  was  rude  and  barbarous,  and  being 
adered  immutable  by  its  alliance  with  religion,  it  has  been 
e  cause  of  a  complete  stagnation  of  improvement  in  all  the 
untries  which  have  received  his  law.  His  moral  character 
be  estimated  from  the  preceding  narrative;  it  may  be 

ed,  that  one  of  his  last  actions  was  to  remove,  by  assassina* 
»n,  a  prophetic  competitor,  who  had  apostatised  and  set  up 
r  himself  in  Yamen. 

As  the  promulgator  of  a  new  faith,  he  must  appear  a  gross 
postor  to  all  but  his  prejudiced  followers ;  yet  real  enthu- 
ism,  and  a  conviction  of  the  great  truth  of  the  unity  and  spi- 
nal nature  of  the  deity,  which  is  the  ^asis  of  his  doctrine, 
em  to  have  been  blended  with  the  arts  l^f  imposition.  As  he 
i  not  pretend  to  the  power  of  working  miracles,  the  early 
nversions  he  made  were  probably  owing  to  what  was  pure 
d  rational  in  his  system.  For  the  sensual  indulgences  per- 
tted  by  the  Mahometan  law,  are  real  restrictions  upon  the 
>undless  licence  of  Arabian  idolatry ;  and  the  tempting  pic- 
res  he  drew  of  future  happiness  could  operate  only  upon 
ose  who  already  believed  in  his  divine  mission.  The  obliga- 
►ns  of  prayer,  purification,  and  alms,  were  not  a  little  burthen- 
me  ;  and  the  absolute  prohibition  of  wine  was  a  severer  trial 

obedience  than  almost  any  other  legislator  has  ventiu'ed 
»on.     A  sincere  purpose  of  amending  the  faith  and  manners 

his  countrymen,  may  be  admitted,  as  well  as  the  baser  mo- 
es  of  pride  and  ambition ;  and  the  characters  of  patriot  and 
former  seem,  on  a  candid  estimate,  not  quite  obhterated  by 
ose  of  usurper  and  impostor. 

ABU  BECR,  or,  ABUBEKER,  that  is,  the  father  of  the 
rl,  or  virgin,  viz.  Ayesha,  who  was  of  this  description  when 
ahomet  married  her.  Abubeker  was  the  first  caliph,  and 
ccessor  of  Mahomet.  His  original  name  was  Abduica  Aba, 
e  servant  of  the  Caada,  denoting  his  piety,  which  name  was 
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changed  by  Mahomet,  on  his  conversion,  into  Abdalliib,  the 
servant  of  God ;  and  on  the  prophet'^  nmrviagc  with  his  daiigbf 
ter,  h«  aasumed  the  appellation  of  Abu  Beer,  lie  vas  emt 
nently  usctful  to  this  impostor  at  the  commencement  of  hia  it» 
dertaking,  aa  be  vouched  for  his  veracity  in  i^very  thing  be 
related  concerning  his  revelations,  and  his  nocturnal  journey  to 
heaven;  and  very  much  exerted  huni^cir  in  auguienting  the 
number  of  his  followers.  On  this  account  the  prophet  gave 
him  the  surname  of  Al  Seddik,  which  denotes  the  faitli&l  mt- 
Dess,  and  the  appellatioa  Atik,  or  preserved,  that  is,  saved 
from  hell  fire,  thus  intimating  that  he  was  one  of  the  clpct.  At 
ike  time  of  Mahomet's  death  two  powerful  parties,  called  the 
Mobajerin  and  the  Ansars.  claimed  the  right  of  nunitniitii<f;  lot 
Rtcceisor.  The  former  founded  their  pretensions  uu  tlicif 
having  attended  the  prophet  in  his  flight  to  Medina,  and  de- 
clared themselves  in  his  favour  before  any  of  the  other  Arabi 
joined  him;  whilst  the  latter  pleaded,  tliat  they  supporteil  hto 
when  he  was  expelled  his  native  city,  and  enabled  him  to  su^ 
mount  oppositionj  when  he  andhis  followers  were  in  a  state  of 
persecution.  At  length,  however,  by  tlie  interposition  of 
Omar,  they  concurred  in  the  election  of  Abu  Beer,  A.  D.  632. 
As  many  of  the  Arabs  had  renounced  their  new  religion,  and 
returned  to  Paganism,  Judaism,  or  Christianity,  towards  the 
close  of  Mahomet's  life,  and  after  hit<  death,  they  were  unwil- 
Ung  to  pay  the  customary  tribute  which  he  exacted  of  hi*  fU- 
lowers,  and  made  attempts  for  throwing  off  the  yoke  which  he 
had  imposed  upon  thfjn.  Abu  Beer  s  inrat  attention  was  flB< 
gaced  in  reducing  thc>«  rebels,  whom  he  defeated,  and  wboH 
efaDdren  he  made  slaves.  This  service  was  conducted  by  Kb*- 
led,  or  Caled,  an  excellent  general ;  wlio,  aflerwardx,  by  Ul 
conduct  and  bravery,  conquered  Syriu,  and  ^^reatty  contributed 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Mahometan  religion  and  poSe/. 
On  the  day,  however,  of  the  reduction  of  Damascus,  Am 
Beer  died,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.O.  OM 
having  attcuned  the  age  of  sixty-three,  and  reigned  only  He 
years  and  three  months.  A  httle  time  before  he  expired  lie 
made  his  will,  and  appointed  Omar  for  his  successor.  He  diff- 
tated  U  to  his  secret^  in  the  following  terms :  "  In  the  oaM 
of  the  most  merciful  God.  This  ix  the  tcGtament  of  Al^ 
dalkh  £bn  Abu  Kohasa,  when  he  was  in  tlic  last  hoiu-  of  thi* 
world,  and  the  first  of  the  next,  an  hour  in  which  the  inAdd 
shall  believe,  the  wicked  person  be  assured  of  the  reality  t^ 
those  things  that  he  denied,  and  the  liar  speak  the  truth.  I 
appoint  Omar  Ebn  Al  Kliattahmy  sutcch.ior ;  ihevefcre  hearlrn 
to  him  and  obey  him.  If  he  acts  riglit  he  will  answer  the  opi- 
nion I  have  always  entertained  of  biiti ;  if  utlienrisc,  he  mu*t 
be  accountable  for  his  own  conduct.  My  intention  herein  is 
good,  but  1  cannot  foresee  taboo  events.     However,  tlwst 
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BO  do  ill  shall  hereafter  be  made  fully  sensible  of  the  conse- 
Knees  of  their  behaviour.  Fare  ye  well,  and  may  you  always 
!  attended  by  the  divine  mercy  and  benediction."  Before  he 
pired,  he  prayed  God  to  bless  the  choice  he  had  made ;  to 
spire  the  Moslems  willi  sentiments  of  concord  and  unani- 
ity ;  to  render  their  afl'urs  prosperous  and  iloiirishing ;  and 
enable  them  to  propag<iie  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Koran  in  the 
ost  eflectual  manner,  at,  hy  the  prophet  Mahomet,  in  his  last 
jtnents,  they  had  been  must  strictly  enjoined.  Among  other 
^gs  of  Abu  Beer  tliil  ;ire  recorded,  the  following  are 
»rthy"  of  notice :  "Good  actions  are  a  guard  against  the 
3WS  -of  adversity,"  and  "  death  is  the  easiest  of  all  things 
ter  it,  and  the  hardest  of  all  tlungs  before  it."  Such  was 
e  liberality  of  his  dispuiiitibn,  that  on  the  Friday  of  each 
iek,  he  distributed  the  residue  of  his  onii  and  the  public 
Diiey,  after  appropriating  a  very  small  sum  to  his  own  main 
nance ;  first,  to  the  most  worthy,  and  then  to  the  most  indi 
nt  of  the  Moslems. 

AYESHA,  the  favourite  wife  of  Mahomet,  was  the  daughter 
'  Abu  Beer.  Ayesha  was  the  only  one  of  Mahomet's  numer- 
la  wives,  who  came  a  virgin  to  his  bed ;  and  so  cautious  was 
e  prophet  to  receive  her  inviolate,  that  he  espoused  her  at 
Ten  years  of  age,  and  cohibited  with  her  at  nine.  She  bare 
m  no  children;  but  his  uft'ection  fur  her  continued  to  his 
iath;  and  he  at  last  expired  in  her  amis.  Slie  had  not,  bow- 
er, passed  the  nupti^  state  entirely  without  suspicion  of 
nng  unfaithful  to  her  husband.  After  his  death,  she  was  re- 
irded  with  great  veneration  by  the  Mussulmen,  as  being 
led  with  an  extraordinary  portion  of  Mahomet's  spirit.  They 
ive  her  the  title  of  "  Mother  of  the  Faithful,"  and  consulted 
ii  on  important  occasions.  Ayesha  entertained  a  great  aver 
on  fur  the  caliph  Othman ;  and  she  had  actually  formed  a 
ot  for  his  dethronement,  with  the  intention  of  placing  in  bis 
ead  her  favourite  Telha,  when  Othman  was  assassinated  in  a 
dition,  by  another  enemy.  The  succession  of  Ali  was  strongly 
iposed  by  Ayesha.  Joined  by  Telha  and  Zobier,  at  Mecca, 
le  raised  a  revolt,  under  pretence  of  avenging  the  murder  of 
thman,  in  which  the  whole  house  of  Ommijah  concurred, 
n  army  was  levied,  which  marched  towards  Bassora,  with 
yesha  at  their  head,  in  a  litter  borne  upon  a  camel  of 
■eat  strength.  On  arriving  at  a  village  called  Jowab,  she 
as  saluted  with  the  toud  barking  of  the  dogs  of  the  place, 
hich,  reminding  her  of  a  prediction  of  the  prophet,  in  which 
le  dogs  of  Jowab  were  mentioned,  so  intimidated  her,  that 
le  declared  her  resolution  not  to  advance  a  step  ;  and  it  was 
)t  till  a  number  of  persons  who  had  been  suborned  to  Bwear 
lat  the  village  had  been  wrongly  named  to  her,  and  till  the 
■tifice  had  been  employed  of  terrifying  her  with  a  report  <rf 
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All's  being  in  the  rear,  that  she  was  prevdled  on  to  proceed. 
When  the  revolters  reached  Bassora,  they  were  met  by  a  parif 
of  the  inhabitants,  whom  they  defeated.  A  parl^  then  came 
from  the  city,  to  know  their  intentions^  on  which  Ayeaha  mad^ 
a  long  speech,  in  a  loud  and  shrill  voice,  but  she  was  in  audi 
a  passion  that  her  speech  was  scarcely  intelligible.  One  of  tfie 
Arabs  wisely  replied  to  her,  ^*  O  mother  of  the  fiuAfiil,  the 
murdering  of  Othman  was  a  thing  of  less  moment  than  ibj 
leaving  home  on  this  cursed  camel.  God  has  bestowed  on  diee 
a  veil  and  a  protection ;  but  thou  hast  rent  the  veil,  and  aet  die 
protection  at  nouffht.**  She  was  refused  admittance  into  die 
city.  In  the  end,  however,  her  troops  gained  possession.  AI^ 
having  assembled  an  army,  marched  against  the  rebek.  Aye* 
sha  violendy  opposed  all  pacific  counsels,  and  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  utmost  extremity.  A  fierce  battle  enauedf  in 
which  both  Telha  and  Zobier  were  slain.  The  combat  atffl 
raged  about  Ayesha's  camel,  and  an  Arabian  writer  says,  that 
the  hands  of  seventy  men,  who  successively  held  ha  liridli^ 
were  cut  ofi^,  and  that  her  litter  was  stuck  full  of  darts,  so  aa  to 
resemble  a  porcupine.  The  camel,  from  which  tiiis  day'a  Ught 
takes  its  name,  was  at  length  hamstrung,  and  Ayesha  K^-Ji^^ 
a  captive.  Ali  treated  her  with  great  civiUty,  and  sent  lier  to 
Medina,  under  the  condition  that  she  should  in  future  five 
peaceably  at  home,  and  never  more  intermeddle  with  state  at 
fairs.  Her  resentment  afterwards  appeared  in  her  refbaal  fta 
suffer  Hassan,  the  unfortunate  son  ot  AH,  to  be  buried  neir 
the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  which  was  in  her  property.  .  Sim 
seems  to  have  regained  her  influence  in  the  reign  of  the  eJSfh 
Moawiyah.  She  died  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  the  Hq{B%- 
A. D.  677,  aged  sixty-seven;  having  constantly  experienoad a 
high  degree  of  respect  from  the  followers  of  AJuthomet,  cxcqpl 
at  the  time  of  her  imprudent  expedition  against  AIL 

CALED,  or,  KHALED,  EBN  AL  WALU),  oneoflk 
most  valiant^  most  successful,  and  most  ferocious  of  MahomelV 
captains,  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Koreish.  He  proved  audi 
a  zealous  defender  of  the  new  cause,  that  Mahomet  honooied 
him  with  the  tide  of.  The  Sword  of  God.  This  was  confefirf 
upon  him  after  the  battle  of  Muta,  in  Syria,  fought  A.D.  690^ 
against  the  Greeks;  where  Caled,  after  the  slaughter  of  thive 
successive  commanders  of  the  Moslems,  took  the  standaid  inl^ 
his  own  hands,  and  by  his  intrepid  courage  and  militaiy  aUt 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  gained  a  victory  ovwgran^ 
superior  numbers.  A  much  more  important  service  mm  Ae' 
victory  he  obtained  over  the  impostor  Moseilama,  wbo  iM 
killed  in  the  battle,  along  with  a  great  number  of  Ua  lbllowQ%' 
and  the  remainder  being  compelled  to  embrace  BfahoBMCanfal^- 
the  whole  sect  was  extinguished  at  a  blow.  Caled,  aft  dMkefti 
of  a  powerful  army,  invaded  Irak>  the  tncwrt  pfw^MMf-IMIf^ 
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and  by  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Hira,  near  the  Euphrates, 
put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  which  took  its  name  from  that 
itaL  Caled  now  hastened  into  Syria,  where  the  Greeks  were 
mphing  over  the  Moslems,  and  by  the  spirit  which  his  dar- 
courage  infiised  into  the  troops,  he  soon  changed  the  face 
ffidrs.  He  saved  the  detachment  that  had  been  sent  to  be- 
;e  Bostra,  from  the  utter  destruction  with  which  it  was 
tatened  ;  invested  the  place,  and,  by  the  aid  of  treachery, 
c  it.  On  this  occasion,  he  showed  himself  unusually  mer- 
1  in  stopping  the  carnage,  after  the  inhabitants  had  begged 
quarter.  The  Mussumian  army  next  marched  to  the  rich 
of  Damascus.  The  approach  of  an  army  from  the  empe- 
Heraclius,  caused  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  siege,  and 
be  retreat  of  the  Moslems,  their  rear-guard  su£feml  con- 
rable  loss.  Caled,  having  received  reinforcements,  corn- 
iced a  series  of  engagements  in  the  year  633,  which  ended 
de  total  discomfiture  of  Werdan,  the  general  of  Heraclius^ 
»  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  army*  The  Moslem  army 
1  returned  before  Damascus,  and  deeds  of  valour  were 
e  by  both  parties,  which  recal  to  mind  the  purest  ages  of 
nsm.  But,  after  a  close  siege  of  seventy  days,  Damascus 
reduced  to  extremity,  and  therefore  proposed  to  surren- 
Caled  was  for  showii^  no  mercy,  but  the  second  in 
onand,  Obeidah,  at  length  persuaded  him  to  give  way  to 
voice  of  mercy  and  true  policy,  and  the  sword  was  sheathed, 
;he  condition  of  admitting  to  tribute  and  toleration  of  re- 
)n  those  of  the  Damascenes  who  chose  to  remain  in  the 
.  A  considerable  body,  however,  under  the  guidance  of 
brave  Thomas,  left  Damascus,  to  seek  a  new  residence 
>ng  people  of  their  own  faith.  They  were  allowed  to  take 
I  them  their  most  valuable  moveables,  and  arms  for  their 
;nce ;  but  Caled  would  grant  them  no  more  than  a  three 
s'  truce,  after  which  it  should  be  lawftd  to  pursue  and 
t  them  as  enemies.  Unsatiated  with  blood  and  ven- 
nce,  Caled,  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  horse,  in  the  dis- 
le  of  Christian  Arabs,  pursued  the  ftmitives  across  the 
mtains  of  Libanus,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Laodicea,  one 
dred  and  fifty  miles  within  the  Roman  territory,  and  there 
rtaking  them,  he  made  so  furious  an  attack  on  the  encum- 
3d  and  disheartened  troop,  that  not  a  single  Christian 
iped  death  or  captivity,  and  all  their  rich  spoil  fell  into  the 
as  of  the  conquerors.  This  bloody  tragedy,  so  charac- 
}tic  of  the  temper  of  Caled  and  his  Saracens,  and  rendered 
uliarly  interesting  by  private  circumstances  of  the  pathetic 
romantic  cast,  has  a^orded  a  very  striking  subject  both  to 
orv  and  poetry.  On  the  succession  of  Omar  to  the  caliph- 
the  chief  command  of  the  army  was  transferred  again  to 
a  Obeidah ;  for  he  had  possessed  it  before  Caled.    The 
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army  received  the  news  of  this  change  iritb  great  dlaaatiafte^ 
tion,  but  it  gave  Caled  the  opportunity  of  dl^ilayhig  m  gieU* 
ness  of  mind,  which  renders  nim  an  object  of  esteem,  notwUk* 
standing  his  savage  ferocity.  He  firat  caused  Omar  to  bt 
solemnly  proclaimed  caliph  at  Damascus ;  then,  withapt  ftB 
least  hesitation,  resigned  his  command,  declared  his  readibeii 
to  serve  the  Mussuunan  cause  Jn  any  post  which  it  shodd 
please  the  head  of  the  religion  to  assign  him.  He  contiiUMii 
to  serve  under  Abn  Obeidali  in  SjTia  and  Mesopotamia^  em* 
ployed  by  him  on  all  occasions  of  danger  and  difficulty,  ud 
always  diatinsuishing  himself.  The  greatest  of  his  subseqlKBt 
actions  was  the  victory  of  Yermuck,  in  which  battle  Aim  Obei* 
dah  modestly  giving  way,  when  so  much  was  at  stake,  to  tlai 
superior  mihtary  talents  of  Caled,  restored  him  the  efajfif  eon* 
tnand.  From  this  time  the  Saracen  army  completely  IriumplKfl 
over  that  of  the  Greek,  and  the  conquest  of  Jemsalera:  wu  dat 
epeedy  result.  He  afterwards  took  Aleppo,  and  carried  Hi 
victonous  arms  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Caled  sundved  abottf 
three  years  the  pestilence  of  6S9,  which  proved  fidal  to  N* 
many  Mussulman  chiefs  ;  hut  of  the  place  and  manner  of  W 
death  there  is  no  certiun  account.  His  tomb  is  shown  in  As 
neighbourhood  of  Emesa.  The  valour  of  this  chanqAoQ-  «■) 
supported  by  fanaticism ;  for  as  long  as  he  wore  a  cap  dUt  b4 
been  blessed  by  Mahomet,  he  deemed  himself  invulnerable.      .'_ 

ABN  OBEIDAH,  one  of  the  companions  of  Mahome^'wlKI 
was  appointed  by  Abu  Beer  to  the  supreme  comraod  in  Bjfi 
ria,  and  afterwards  superseded  by  Caled,  under  whom  faesenvA 
at  the  famous  siege  of  Damascus.  He  restrained  the  TUteUKf 
of  Caled  on  this  occasion,  and  obtained  leave  for  the  dHweiM  id 
capitulate,  and  for  the  Christians  to  depart  with  thdr  ettcla> 
Omar,  on  hia  accession,  restored  Ahn  Obeidah  to-tiie  ddn 
command,  and  Caled  submitted  to  serve  under  bim.  He  tolK 
Baalbec,  Emesa,  and  Jerusalem,  and  assuming  Aa 
ment  of  northern  Syria,  he  took  AIw)po  and  Anboch. 
he  was  pursuing  his  conquests  in  Palestine,  a 
lence  proved  fatal  to  many  of  the  Mahometan  ol 
to  Abn  Obeidah,  who  died  A.D.  639,  Hegira  18,  which  nte 
was  called,  the  year  of  destruction.  The  civfl  and  nuttaf  ttp-' 
tues  of  this  commander  are  more  distinguished  than  UaJdft> 
tary  talents ;  but  he  succeeded  in  consequence  of  the  InqpHj' 
sion  made  upon  the  minds  of  his  enemies  by  hia  deiQ^lM^^iBf 
good  faith. 

EBN  SALEM  ABDALLAH,  was  a  Jew,  intimate  with 
Mahomet,  and  an  early  convert  to  his  religion.  He  is  said  I" 
have  assisted  him  in  compiling  his  pretended  revelations. 

ABOUGEHEL,  one  of  the  enemies  of  Mahomet,  :uid  of 
bis  religion.  Iliough  bis  son  AcraiilaB'hec<iine  a  convert  to 
'die  tenets  of  the  impostor,  yet  bia  &ther  me  for  cVer  shut  o"l 
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»in  paradise ;  i    i 

ins,  against  ti      tii     ene       <     i      r       i       c,      at        p 

*  fruit  colaquintina,  or  cucu         i  c<  pt, 

Ion  of  Abougehel, 

OMAR  I.,  surnamed  EBN  AL  KHATTAH,  successor  of 

)u  Beer,  was  originally  a  violent  opposer  of  the  Arabian 

>phet.     Mahomet  felt  this  opposition,  and  regretted  it ;  and 

s  said  by  prayer  effected  the  conversion  of  this  his  danger-- 

i  antagonist.    Omar  had  no  sooner  read  the  twentieth  chap- 

of  the  Koran,  than  he  was  convinced  ;  upon  which  he  in- 
ntly  repaired  to  Mahomet  and  his  followers,  and  declared 

conversion.  On  the  death  of  Abu  Beer,  who  succeeded 
ihomet  in  the  regal  and  pontifical  dignities,  Omar  was 
sed  to  the  throne.  He  conquered  the  Persians,  and  Jeru- 
em  submitted  to  his  power;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have 
m  checked  in  a  single  instance.  He  was  stabbed  by  a  per- 
i  of  the  Magian  sect,  while  performing  his  devotions  ;  and 
er  languishing  three  days,  died  in  the  month  of  D'hu'chajja, 
1  23rd  year  of  the  Hegira,  which  began  A.D.  648,  aged  68. 
le  account  of  Omar's  joiurney  to  Jerusalem,  presents  a  cu- 
us  and  interesting  picture  of  the  simplicity  of  the  early  Sara- 
I  caliphs.  Mounted  on  a  sorrel  coloured  camel,  in  a  tattered 
bit  of  hair-cloth,  he  carried  with  him  his  provision,  in  two 
^s,  consisting  of  sodden  grain  and  fruits,  together  with  a 
them  sack,  filled  with  water,  and  a  wooden  dish.  When  he 
Ited  to  make  a  repast,  he  permitted  any  of  his  slender  train 
partake  with  him,  eating  from  the  same  dish.  He  per- 
med, with  great  devotion,  all  the  offices  of  his  rehgion ;  and, 
ring  his  march,  administered  justice  to  all  appUcants.  Omar 
s  much  and  deservedly  regretted  by  his  people,  to  whom  he 
s  endeared  by  the  moderation  and  strict  justice  of  his  rule, 
;  simplicity  of  his  private  life,  joined  with  public  liberty  and 
mificence,  and  his  religious  zeal.  His  extensive  conquests 
de  the  Moslem  empire  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  formi- 
ble  monarchies  in  the  world. 

A.MRU-EBN-AL-AS,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  first 
racen  leaders,  was  a  descendant  of  Aasi,  of  the  tribe  of  Ko- 
sh.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  was  a  zealous  opponent 
Mahometanism,  and  having  a  turn  for  poetry,  he  indulged 
nself  in  writing  satirical  verses  against  the  person  and  doc- 
ne  of  Mahomet.  He  undertook  an  embassy  to  the  king  of 
hiopia,  to  stimulate  him  against  the  converts  under  his  pro- 
'tion  ;  but  he  returned  a  convert  to  the  Mahometan  faith, 
d  joined  the  fugitive  prophet  at  Medina.  After  several  dis- 
lys  of  his  military  valour,  he  rose  to  the  station  of  chief 
A;  and  during  the  caliphate  of  Omar  he  served  in  P^es- 
le,  under  Abn  Obeidah.  Historians  mention  a  conference 
'  had  with  Constantine,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Heraclhis,  at 
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the  siege  of  Caesarea ;  genealogically  arguing  the  affinity  of  th? 
Greeks  and  the  Arabians,  and  the  conaequpnt  rights  of  the 
ktter  as  their  descendants.  In  A.D.  638,  Amru  took  Ciese- 
rea,  and  reduced  to  su^ection  all  tlie  muritime  towns  of  Syria. 
On  liie  death  of  Obeidah,  Amru  assumed  the  chief  command 
in  Syria,  and  was  confirmed  in  it  hy  the  caliph  ;  after  which 
he  undertook  an  expedition  into  Egypt.  Though  attended  by 
only  four  thousand  Arabs,  he  took  Phanna,  and  besiegea 
Misrab,  the  ancient  Memphis,  whicli  he  also  took  by  stom; 
and  on  its  site  erected  a  city  named  Hostat,  the  ruins  of  whick 
are  now  known  by  the  name  of  Old  Cairo.  AfWr  this  victmyi 
the  majority  of  the  Egyptian  natives  being  Coptic  Christian, 
and  enemies  to  the  Catholic  Crreeks,  submitted  to  Amru,  and 
engaged  to  proride  quarters  and  support  for  the  Mueaelnitn 
army.  Amru  pursued  the  Greeks  to  Alexundria,  which,  after 
a  siege  of  fourteen  months,  he  took,  A.D.  040.  All  Egypt  fell 
with  the  capital  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  whicti  be- 
came the  storehouse  of  famishing  Arabia.  Amru  observed  a 
wise  and  equitable  policy  in  Egypt ;  and  though  upon  the  ele- 
yation  of  Othman,  he  was  succeeded  in  his  government  by 
Abdallah-ebn-said,  the  change  not  pleading  the  inhabitants, 
they  delivered  up  the  city  to  a  Grecian  fleet,  and  the  valour  ai 
Amru  was  again  necessary  to  retake  it.  He  was  again  ss^ 
ceeded  by  Abdallafa ;  but  when  Ali  ascended  the  throne,  he 
became  an  adversary,  and  united  himself  to  Moawiyah,  whom 
he  acknowledged  caliph,  and  in  whose  name  he  took  possessiott 
of  Egypt,  after  defeatii^  Ah'a  governor.  lie  died  in  his 
government  of  Egypt,  A.&.  663,  liighly  esteemed,  and  much 
regretted  by  his  countrymen. 

OTHMAN,  the  third  Saracen  caliph,  was  one  of  the  com- 
panions and  the  secretary  of  Mahomet.  On  the  death  of  Omar, 
in  the  year  634,  the  choice  of  a  successor  was  left  to  six  electors, 
who  concurred  in  the  nomination  of  Othman,  after  lie  bad  so- 
lemnly promised  to  govern  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Koran. 
He  was  far  advanced  in  life  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  esi- 


ntCBnty. 

same  simplicity  of  manners  which  had  characterized  his  two 
predecessors.  His  first  public  act  was  to  send  a  bo<ly  of  troops 
to  complete  the  reduction  of  Hamadan,  while  another  body  en- 
tered Persia,  whence  they  totally  expelled  the  unfortunate 
prince  Yesdejerd.  The  caliph  shewed  an  unjustifiable  par- 
tiality for  his  own  relations,  by  appointing  his  foster-brother 
Abdallsh  Ebn  Said  to  supercede  the  renowned  Amru  in  the 
government  of  Egypt,  which  he  had  conquered.  This  measure 
was  as  disagreeable  to  the  Arabians  &s  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
its  consequence  was  a  revolt  of  the  Alexandrians,  who  but- 
rendered  their  city  to  the  Greek  emperor.  Othman,  thus  made 
Miuible  of  hia  fiiul^  lettored  the  government  to  Amru,  who 
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rered  Alexandria,  though  riot  without  lou  and  difficult;^; 
nryah,  about  the  same  time,  took  tlie  isle  of  Cyprus,  and 
mportant  Syrian  sea-port  of  Aradus.  The  isle  of  Rhodes 
vards  fell  under  his  power.  Another  Moslem  anhy  re- 
d  all  that  ^rt  of  Khorasan  which  had  not  then  submitted 
le  Mahometan  yoke.  From  Upper  Egypt  Abdallah  Ebn 
made  an  incursion  into  Nubia,  the  Christian  sovereign  of 
b  country  he  reduced  to  beg  for  peace,  on  condition  of  be-^ 
ng  his  tributary.  While  the  Moslem  empire  was  thus  ex~ 
ine  on  all  sides  under  the  auspices  of  Othman,  the  caliph 
elf  was  in  danger  of  losing  the  affection  of  his  subjects,  by 
reakness  of  his  measures.  Several  charges  were  exhibited 
i3t  him,  of  which  one  was  his  lavish  donations  to  his  fa- 
ites  out  of  the  public  treasury.  Othman  told  the  assembled 
le,  that  money  in  the  treasury  was  a  sacred  depoaiti  appro- 
ed  to  the  service  of  God,  and  that  he,  as  the  successor  of 
ifMstle  of  God,  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  it  according  to  hia 
pleasure.  An  aged  companion  of  the  prophet  ventured  to 
ire  his  disapprobation  of  what  he  had  heard ;  upon  which 
as  BO  maltreated  by  the  partisans  of  Othman,  that  he  waa 
or  dead.  This  cruel  and  unjust  act  so  inflamed  the  pas* 
of  the  people,  that  they  insisted  upon  Othinan's  abdica- 
He  again  saw  his  error,  and  promised  a  redress  of 
ances,  but  his  apparent  condescension  only  increased  their 
Dce.  At  length  Ali,  the  son-in-law  and  nephew  of  Ma- 
;t,  who  had  a  considerable  party  amOng  the  insurgents^ 
induced  to  use  his  influence  for  the  restoration  of  tran- 
ty,  which  was  effected  by  his  joining  the  caliph  in  a  pro- 
to  remove  the  causes  of  complaint.  Intrigues  were,  how- 
formed  to  depose  him ;  and  by  the  circulation  of  some 
ed  calumnies,  Mahomet  again  became  his  enemy,  and  with 
tarty  invested  the  caliph's  palace,  denouncing  vengeance 
tst  his  person.  Othman  requested  aid  from  Alij  who  sent 
ins,  Has:«an  and  }f  osein,  to  defend  the  gates  of  the  palace, 
they  faithfully  performed  for  several  days,  till  at  tength, 
r  for  want  of  water,  or  of  a  hearty  inclination,  they  with- 
,  and  left  the  caliph  to  the  mercy  of  his  enemies.  Bat 
y  had  fled  from  their  hearts ;  and  Othman,  placing  thcS 
tn  in  his  bos()m,  waited  to  receive  his  assassins.  Mahomet 
d  him  by  the  beard,  and  plunged  his  sword  into  his 
<t.  Others  pierced  his  body  in  different  parts,  and  he' 
■ed  under  multiplied  wounds.  For  three  days  his  corpse* 
nburied,  and  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  multitude ;  and 
igth  it  was,  without  ceremony,  thrown  into  a  hole.  This 
ened  in  the  year  i>5'j,  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  caliph's 
I.  He  was  a  man  of  a  majestic  figure  and  venerable  a»- 
pure  in  his  morals,  but  did  not  possess  a  mind  at  aB 
ted  to  the  duties  of  bis  station; 
OL.  II.  gE 
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T0TILA,  king  of  the  Ostroffot  ifi,  in  Italy,  mm  tb»  Mfi«ft 
of  king  ildebalfl,  an4  ha4  greatfy  djadiiyiidied- hwfcrlP.ih  <i> 
warf  againat  the  Romans,  when,  iipoo  we  awgfiwimtfimfl  §t'ik 
uncb,  Eraric^  a  Jlifgian,  wag  chosen  to  succeed  Urn*  Toli^ 
whp  then  commanded  the  Gothic  gavrison  in  Tt^vg^ 
gociating  to  deUver  up  that  pla^e  to  Ae  empemr.  Jn 
Seutcuant  at  Raveima,  when  a  deputafion  mm  aowi  jH'Iki 
rincipal  Gpth^  arrived,  offering  to  depose  Erasip,  ma.  i 
Totila  to  the  throne.  The  proposal  was  accepted;  EamM 
murdered,  and  Totila  was  proclaimed  king,  A.O..Mi«.  Up 
new  khig  proved  a  very  formidaUe  enemy  to  the  Bmmm^f^lm 
now  lost  ground  every  where.  :    :  .  >  ^'iv 

Justinian  despatched  a  considerable  fleet  for  tiie-  wBllit^ 
Hwles ;  but  Totila,  having  timely  notioe^  iiianned,>  wfdl ' 
diUe  expedition,  a  great  number  of  light  vesaeb ;  whifll^ 
unexpectedly  upon  the  Roman  fleets  took  or  aunk  cMyi 
imd  made  prisoners  of  all  on  board,  except  a  fi^w  vko  M 
tnboats«  A  similar  fate  attended  anotheir  fleet  despatclwl 
Sicily.  They  put  to  sea  in  the  depth  of  winter;  aad 
with  a  violent  stonn,  were  driven  ashore  near  tlM  enemfk 
who  sunk  the  shins,  and  made  great. slaughter  of  t|iA 
and  soldiers.  Upon  this  sect  I  disaster,  the  Nenj, 
despairing  of  forther  relief,  subn  tted  to  Totila;  wba^gfHldl 
them  honourable  terms,  and  treated  them  with  Aer^MMai 
humanity.  As  they  had  been  long  pinched  with  fcmhfyiJBut 
tila,  apprehending  they  might  endanger  their  Hves  fav  mimgtg 
their  appetites  too  much  at  first,  pb^d  guards  at  the-gilftt  M 
prevent  their  going  out,  taking  care  at  the  same  tine  to  Ifin^ 
them  sparingly  with  provisions,  but  increaonff  their  aUonfairi 
every  day.  Being  thus  by  degrees  restored  to  their  iMpr 
strength,  he  ordei^  the  gates  to  be  set  open,  and  8*W0ili|t 
one  mU  liberty  to  stay  in  the  city,  or  remove,  as  ike  mmAitwL 
The  garrison  he  treated  vdth  extraordinary  kindnftwk  ne  iril 
suf^lied  them  with  ships  to  carry  them  to  Ckwcigtaalinfluk^  \hfk 
having  discovered  that  their  real  design  was  to  sail  td  tto^i^iB 
order  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  that  city,  which  they  tiiiiliki 


was  soon  to  besiege,  he  was  so  far  from  punishing  diMV  at  AMF 
expected,  that  he  fumbhed  them  with  horsfSy  waggon^,  ipl 
provisions,  and  ordered  a  body  of  Groths  to  escort  Ihffiii  to 
by  land,  as  the  wind  had  proved  unfavourable  fat  their  _ 
by  sea.  Totila,  having  thus  become  master  of  Niipla% 
almost  all  the  odier  fortresses  in  those  narta,  be^m  t«l>diih|tif 
reducing  Rome  also.  He  first  attemp  to  awdfrdiefflif 
sens  to  surrender;  but  finding  his  pe  laeffilriirt  ha 

sent  a  detachment  of  his  army  into  (  dMMQtaMipl^ 
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•Act  whi^  be  msrchsd  ifitik  ttie  rest  «f  his  fbifcn  ^gwut  thd 
bnrna  neu  Rome.  The  ctty  of  Tiber,  now  Tiv^  aboiii( 
dghtceu  miles  from  Ron^  was  betrayed  to  him,  and'  all  the 
inhiWhiPta,  with  their  bishop,  were  put  te  the  aworcL  Totila 
•Awneed  to  Rome,  which,  be  inveited.on  all  sides.  The  city 
VM  loon  reduced  ta  great  atraits ;  a  dreMdhl  taivtDe  etanedf 
and  the  unhappy  crtizeriii  coriHiime'l  all  that  t'uiilci  he  siipjiii-c^cl 
to  give  them  nouriahmciit,  even  the  grass  tliat  t;rew  ntar  the 
walU,  All  the  inhabitants  who  were  &ble  to  escape  had  left 
Hie  city,  and  the  remainder  were  importunate  with  the  guvernor 
(a  capitulate.  At  length  some  Isamians,  who  guarded  the  wall^ 
opened  one  of  the  gates  to  the  Gothic  troops,  on  Deceml^r  17) 
546  f  and  Totila  entered  tlie  city,  from  which  the  Roman  gar" 
rieott  liad  redied.  As  he  approached  St.  Potei's  chiirch>  he 
was  met  by  the  archdeacon  Pelagius,  with  the  gospels  in  his 
band,  whuinticated  him  to  spare  the  people ;  and  no  more  thoii 
twenty-six  soldiers  and  sixty  cttiacas  lo8t  their  lives  in  the  cai>- 
lure  of  this  great  tnetropolis,  which,  indeed,  was  now  almost  a 
Bolitude.  Totila,  however,  gave  his  soldiers  full  liberty  to 
plmider  the  city;  which  they  did  for  several  days  together, 
stripping  the  iuhabitauta  of  all  their  wealth,  and  leaving  nothing- 
in  their  houses  hut  naked  walls ;  by  which  means  many  persona 
of  distiuction  were  reduced  to  abaohite  beggary. 

Totila,  thui!  become  master  of  Itsdy,  sent  Rmhnssadors  tO 
JtutJniBD,  with  very  respectful  letters,  desiring  to  Uve  on  At 
tame  terms  with  him  that  Theodoric  had  done  with  his  preda- 
Onsor  Athanasius;  promising,  in  that  case,  to  respect  him  as 
his  fether,  and  to  assist  him,  when  be  pleased,  with  all  Ids  forces 
^ain^  any  other  nation  whateveri  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
enperor  rejected  his  offers,  he  tlireatened  to  level  Rome  with 
the  ground,  to  put  the  whole  senate  to  the  sword,  and  to  carry 
&s  war  into  Illyricum.  The  emperor  returned  no  other  answer* 
than  that  he  referred  the  whole  to  Belisarius,  who  had  full- 
power  to  manage  all  things  of  that  nature.  Upon  thb  Totila. 
resolTed  to  destroy  the  city,  and  had  actually  thrown  down  a 
third  part  of  the  wall,  when  he  received  a  letter  frmn  Belisa- 
rius, dissuading  him  from  his  intention.  After  having  seri- 
oualy  considered  this  letter,  Totila  thought  proper  to  alter  his 
resolution  with  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  city ;  but 
sent  the  inhabitants  into  Lucania,  without  leaving  a  single  per- 
aon  in  the  metropolis.  Belisarius,  hearing  of  this,  immediately 
returned  to  tho  capital,  and  undertook  to  re-people  and  repast! 
it.  He  cleared  the  ditch  which  had  been  filled  by  Torila,  but 
Iras  for  the  present  obliged  to  fill  up  the  breaches  in  the  walltf- 
with  atones  loosely  heaped  upon  one  anotlier;  and  in  this  3itu»- 
tioD  the  city  was  again  attacked  by  the  Goths.  Belisariuii 
however,  had  taken  care  to  supply  tJie  inhabitants  with  plenty 
of  pronuooB,  so  that  they  were  now  in  no  danger  of  su^ring 
2b2 
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by  famine ;  anci  the  assaults  of  tlie  enemy  were  vigorously  re 
pelled,  notwithstanding  the  bad  situation  of  the  fortifications, 
so  that  Totila  at  last  abandoned  the  enterprise.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Persians  sained  great  advantages  over  tlie  Romans  in 
the  East,  so  that  there  wae  a  necessity  for  again  recalling  Beti- 
sariua.  He  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  Totila  renewed  his  efibrtR 
with  greater  vigour  than  ever ;  and  the  Franks,  concluding  that 
both  Romans  and  Goths  would  be  much  weakened  by  such  k 
destructive  war,  seized  upon  Venetia,  which  belonged  to  both, 
and  made  it  a  province  of  the  French  empire.  Totila  did  not 
oppose  them ;  but  having  obtained  a  re -inf or  cement  of  six  thou- 
sand Lombards,  returned  immediately  before  Rome,  fuUy  in- 
tent of  making  himself  master  of  that  metropolis.  Having 
closely  invested  it  by  sea  and  land,  he  hoped  in  a  short  time  to 
reduce  it  by  famine ;  but  against  tliia  the  governor  wisely  pro- 
vided, by  causing  com  to  be  sown  within  the  walls ;  so  that  he 
could  probably  have  defied  the  power  of  'I'otila,  had  not  &e 
city  again  been  betrayed  by  the  Isamians,  who  opened  one  oC 
the  gates  and  admitted  the  enemy. 

Policy  now  overcame  resentment ;  and  Totila  not  only  snanC 
all  who  had  taken  sanctuary,  but  instead  of  renewing  his  noali- 
lities  against  the  walls  and  buildings,  he  repaired  what  he  bad 
formerly  demolished.  He  also  recalled  the  senators,  and  re- 
stored them  to  their  ancient  rank  and  splendour.  He  invited 
the  citizens  to  take  possession  of  their  properties ;  took  coie 
that  they  should  be  well  supplied  with  provisions,  and  exhibit' 
ed  the  Circensian  games,  at  which  he  presided  like  a  Roman 
emperor.  He  again  sent  ambassadors  to  Constantinople  with 
oilers  of  peace  and  alliance,  provided  Italy  were  rehnqnisfaetl 
to  him  i  but  Justinian  refused  even  to  admit  them  into  his  pre- 
sence. Totila  thereupon  fitted  out  a  numerous  fleet,  and  after 
taking  Rhegium  and  Tarentum,  passed  over  to  Sicily.  He 
reduced  the  whole  of  this  island,  and  stripped  it  of  its  treasure 
and  of  an  immense  number  of  horses  and  cattle ;  and  afterwards 
made  himself  master  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  ravaged  the 
sea  coast  of  Greece.  His  troops  were  in  the  meantime  beues^ 
ing  Ancona,  but  a  naval  force  being  sent  to  its  relief,  entiratft 
defeated  the  Gothic  fleet,  and  caused  the  siege  to  be  raiaedfr 
and  the  recovery  of  Sicily  soon  after  followed. 

Justinian  was  now  in  earnest  bent  upon  freeing  ItaK  from 
the  power  of  Totila ;  and  Kclisarius  having  been  recalled  from 
his  command,  was  superseded  by  the  able  and  valiant  Narses. 
This  general  entering  Italy  with  a  powerful  army,  advanced  di* 
rectiv  to  Rome.  Totila,  assembling  all  his  forces  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  that  capital,  met  tiini  near  the  spot  called  Busta 
Gallorum,  in  memory  of  the  defeat  of  the  Gaula  by  Csmillus. 
Narses  had  brought  a  message  from  the  emperor,  which  was 
no  more  than  an  offer  of  pfirdon.     To  this  Toiilu  replied,  tliit 
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he  would  conquer  or  die.  A  day  was  agreed  upon  for  the 
combat,  but  early  on  the  next  morning  the  Goth  attempted  to 
snipriae  his  foe.  He  had  an  antagonist,  however,  who  was  wary 
and  prepared,  and  after  a  prelude,  in  which  the  GU>th8  were  foil- 
ed in  attempting  to  dislodge  a  party  of  Romans  who  had  occu- 
^d  an  eminence,  the  main  bodies  joined  battle  with  great  fiiry. 
The  Gothic  cavalry  were  at  length  put  to  the  rout,  and  falling 
hack,  threw  their  infantry  into  confusion.  Narscs  seized  the 
advantage,  and  redoubling  his  efforts,  the  Goths  were  driven 
from  the  field.  Totila,  seeing  the  day  lost,  fled  with  no  more  -t 
than  five  attendants.  He  was  overtaken  by  A  shad,  a  leader  of  ^< 
the  Gepidae,  who  not  knowing  him  ran  his  lance  through  his 
body.  His  faithful  companions,  however,  conveyed  him  seven 
miles  beyond  the  scene  of  action,  where  he  had  his  wound 
dressed ;  but  he  expired  soon  after.  He  was  privately  buried, 
and  the  Romans  were  not  apprized  of  the  extent  of  their  suc- 
cess, till  his  body  was  discovered  and  recognised.  This  battle 
was  fought  in  July  552,  the  eleventh  year  of  Totila*s  reign. 
With  him  expired  the  glory  of  the  Goths,  which  he  had  re- 
trieved after  its  ecUpse  from  the  death  of  Theodoric.  His 
character  is  transmitted  in  favourable  colours  by  the  writers  of 
those  times,  who  commend  him  for  valour  tempered  by  human- 
ity and  moderation,  and  for  the  justice  and  equity  of  his  govern- 
ment. Tlie  historian  Procopius  does  the  highest  honour  to  his 
memory  ;  and  our  countryman  Gibbon  has  tnis  paragraph  con- 
cerning him  :  "  Totila  was  chaste  and  temperate ;  and  none  was 
deceived,  either  friend  or  enemy,  who  depended  on  his  faith  or 
clemency."  "  The  virtues  of  Totila,"  he  continues,  "  are  equally 
laudable,  whether  they  proceeded  from  true  policy,  rehgious 
principle,  or  the  interests  of  humanity."  He  often  harangued 
his  troops,  and  it  was  his  constant  theme,  that  national  vice  and 
ruin  are  inseparably  connected,  and  that  victory  is  the  fruit  of 
moral  as  well  as  military  virtue  ;  and  that  the  prince,  and  even 
the  people,  are  responsible  for  the  crimes  which  they  neglect 
to  punish.  Totila  besieged  and  took  Rome,  but  spared  it  from 
destruction  at  the  intercession  of  Belisarius.  He  was  in  all  re- 
spects a  great  and  exalted  character;  and,  though  what  is 
usually  termed  a  barbarian,  was  pre-eminently  distinguished 
by  his  benevolence  and  humanity.  He  perished  in  the  year 
552,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  eleven  years. 

GILEiMER,  or  GELIMAR,  last  king  of  the  Vandals  in 
Africa,  a  descendant  of  Genseric,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
his  deposed  cousin  Hilderic.  The  emperor  Justinian  joined 
the  cause  of  the  dethroned  sovereign,  and  determined  to  an- 
nex the  African  provinces  once  more  to  the  Roman  dominions. 
Belisarius  was  chosen  to  execute  the  design,  who  sailed  in  553. 
Tano,  the  brother  of  Gilemer,  was,  at  this  time,  engaged  in  the 
conquest  of  Sardinia,  by  which  circumstance  the  force^f  the 
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Vandals  was  divided,  while  a  considerable  party  at  htmm  8li| 
adhered  to  the  late  king  Hilderic.  Giemer  i  aemUed  kb 
troops  to  resist  the  invader,  but  being  defeated  with  grant 
slaughter,  he  was  glad  to  retire  to  the  NuimdiandeserteyiiA^Aig 
^st  exercised  the  tyrant's  polipy  by  commanding  the  etoeutiui 
of  Hilderic  and  his  captive  friends.  Cardiage  subiaitfeed  It 
the  victorious  Belisarius,  but  Gilemer  collected  the  acaiterad 
forces,  and  being  joined  by  Tano,  who  had  returned  frotn  80^ 
dinia,  a  second  action  ensued^  in  which  Tano  lost  hia  life,  and 
Gilemer  again  retreated.  The  loss  of  the  African  priivinM 
succeeded,  and  the  defeated  king  was  forced  to  take  a  leAfl 
in  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  the  interior  of  Numidia*  Ei«i 
here,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  part  of  the  Roman  army  undei 
Pharus,  and  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress,  which  to  Uni  WM 
peculiarly  afflictive,  by  its  contrast  with  the  luxury  alid  e£U* 
nacy  in  which  he  had  been  accustome4  to  live.  So  dephr* 
able  was  his  situation,  that  he  is  reported  to  have  ap{Aiadta 
Pharus  for  a  lyre,  a  sponge,  and  a  loaf  of  bread;  the  first  hi 
said  was  to  soothe  his  sorrows ;  the  second  to  dry  up  hit  tavt^ 
the  third  he  asked  as  an  humUe  delicaov,  of  which  lie  had  ill 
tasted  for  a  long  time.  His  distress  at  length  obliged  him  to 
submit  to  the  conqueror ;  he  descended  froin  the  mouutda^ 
and  followed  Belisarius  to  Constantinople!  inarching  in  At 
train  of  his  triumph ;  on  which  occasion^  he  suffered  neither 
tear  nor  sigh  to  escape,  but  frequently  exdaimed,  in  the  Itfh 
guage  of  Solomon,  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity!"  Tin 
emperor  received  him  with  respect,  and  showed  hun  nncii 
attention  and  kindness ;  he  would  have  raised  the  fallen  WQ^ 
narch  to  the  dignity  of  patrician,  could  he  have  been  persuaded 
to  renounce  the  Arian  doctrine,  in  which  he  had  been  edneitf 
ed.  He  was  put  in  possession  of  a  large  estate  ii|  Ghdatiai 
where,  in  the  bosom  ot  his  family,  he  ended  his  days  in  peaoei 
The  extinction  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  in  the  persop  of  Gnkmet 
is  to  be  dated  from  the  year  t534, 

AMALARIC,  or  AMAURY,  king  of  the  Visigo^  wM 
the  son  of  Alaric  II. ;  but  being  an  imant  of  five  years,  el  hm 
father's  death,  in  506,  the  throne  was  usurped  by  GeimliaQb 
the  natural  son  of  Alaric.  Amalaric  in  the  meanwhile  leCirad 
into  Spain,  and  the  Visigoths  were  governed  by  his  grand* 
father  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  expelled  Gen* 
saUac  from  the  throne,  till  his  death  in  5S6,  when  Amahaie  as* 
sumed  the  government.  This  prince  was  zealously  attached  to 
the  Arian  doctrine  and  cause,  and  as  he  had  married  ClotfldSt 
the  daughter  of  Clovis,  who  inherited  the  piety  and  arthodotxf 
of  her  mother,  \ie  used  various  means,  and  as  the  Cetholfe  }sm 
torians  say,  those  of  violence,  to  proselyte  her  to  his  Ownopi<* 
nion  and  party.  In  process  of  time,  after  patient^  endvnig 
the  wrQng«r  she  sufieied,  she  communicated  an  a^spoontof  ^Mffl 
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tm  her  brotherst  and  testified  the  truth  of  her  relation  by  m- 
eonpHiying  it  with  an  handkerchief  stained  with  blood.  In 
•Baseqnence  of  tiiis  complaint,  her  brother  Childcbert,  king  of 
Ranee,  marched  with  a  numerous  army  into  the  territories  of 
AiaaUriC)  defeated  him  in  an  engagement,  and  forced  hiin  to 
like  refiige  on  board  his  fleet.  Bat  recollecting  that  his  trea- 
Hres  were  left  in  the  city  of  Narbonne,  he  went  on  shore  again, 
ii  order  to  recover  them  j  but  had  no  sooner  entered  tlie  city, 
ftm  he  was  surprised  by  the  enemy ;  and  seeking  safety  in  s 
iksrch  belonging  to  the  Catholics,  a  common  solclier  run  him 
tbrooeh  with  a  spear,  A.D.  531.  Some  say,  that  he  retired  to 
Barcelona,  and  »  as  assassinated  by  his  own  subjects ;  but  it  U 
more  probable,  that  the  assasain  was  either  a  Frank  or  some 
ion  employed  for  this  purpose  by  Theudis,  who  succeeded 
.     Theudis  was  succeeded  by  Theodogcsillus  and  Agila. 

ATHANAGH.D,  the  fourteenth  kin^  of  the  Goths  in  Spaiiy 
ncceeded  Agila,  A.D.  654,  and  died  A.D.  5ti7,  in  the  thir-' 
keenth  year  of  his  reign. 

ALBOIN,  a  king  of  the  Lombards.  Having  alun  tlie  sod 
wt  Turisund,  king  of  the  Gepidie,  when  fighting  under  the  bttA- 
Iters  of  his  father  Audoin,  the  Lombards  requested  that  Alboiri 
diould  be  permitted  to  sit  at  the  royal  feast,  by  wluch  tbe  vie- 
tory  was  to  be  commemorated.  But  aa  tbis  waa  contrary  10 
the  custom  of  the  country,  till  the  yomig  prince  ahoold  be  in* 
rerted  with  arms  by  a  foreign  king,  Alooin  set  out  with  forty 
!>f  his  companions  to  visit  the  court  of  Turisund.  At  the  enter- 
tainment prciiared  for  the  occasion,  Albion  occupied  the  seat 
if  the  prince  whom  he  had  slain  in  battle.  This  circomstance 
iwakened  the  feelings  of  the  father ;  and  his  surviving  son  Cu- 
lismund,  with  the  other  Gepidte,  who  perceived  his  agitation, 
letennined  to  be  revenged  upon  the  Lombard  prince.  They 
tddresscd  their  visitors  in  the  language  of  reproach  and  con- 
umely.  Tlie  Gcpida;  sprung  from  tlieir  seats  at  the  appointed 
lignal.  The  young  hero  and  his  brave  associates  grasped  their 
[Words ;  but  the  rising  tumult  was  instantly  assuaged  by  tbe  ii;- 
erference  of  Turisund,  who  generously  dismissed  Alboin  with 
he  blood-stained  arms  of  tbe  prince  whom  he  bad  slain.  Wben 
Alboin  succeeded  to  the  throne,  he  asked  in  marriage  the  beau- 
Hul  Rosamond,  the  daughter  of  Cunismund,  who  now  swayed 
he  sceptre  of  the  Gepidfc.  This  request  being  refused,  the 
[jombard  king,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Arars,  overturned  the 
kingdom  of  the  Gepid^e  in  56G ;  and  Cunismund  having  fallen 
n  battle,  his  fair  daughter  became  the  prize,  and  afterwards  the 
rife,  of  her  victorious  lover.  Having  relinquished  these  terri- 
ories  to  the  Arars,  who  promised  to  restore  them  in  the  event 
}f  misfortunes,  the  Lombards  attacked  Italy,  and  made  them- 
lelves  masters  of  the  whole  country,  from  the  mountains  of 
rront  to  the  gates  of  Ravenna  and  Rome,  which  henceforth 
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became  thje  kingdwi  of  the  conquerors.    In  a        t  at  Tiarn^ 

S'iren  by  Alboin  to  his  fellow-soldiersy  a  ci  rinad^af<llii 

idl  of  CWsmund,  was  introduced  upon  the  taMK?.  !lW«f»i 
tal  and  unfeeling  Lombard  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  RosaaMaii 
She  touched  the  sacred  cup  vdth  trembling  Ups,  whidi  alda 
same  instant  muttered  vengeance  against  her  savaoaiadli 
After  some  fruitless  attempts  to  procure  an  aocompooe^  ito 
selected  Peredeus,  one  of  the  Lombard  chie& ;  but  finod  jl 
necessary  to  employ  art  to  secure  his  assistance.  BosaiaaJ 
secretly  suppUed  the  place  of  one  of  Peredeus's  mistreioeSi  tui 
then  assured  her  deceived  companion,  that  either  hia .  death  at 
that  of  Alboin,  must  be  the  consequence  of  their  crhnmal  .m 
dulg^nce.  Peredeus  did  not  hesitate  about  the  alternttai 
which  he  was  to  choose.  He  introduced  the  assassin  into  d» 
chamber  of  bis  master ;  Alboin  starting  from  his  sleety  aftenatt 
ed  to  draw  his  sword ;  but  Rosamond  had  securea  it  ftn  w 
scabbard ;  and  the  Lombard  king,  with  only  a  stool  to  ddfa4 
him>  fell  by  the  spears  of  hb  murderers,  A.D.  578*  .  Thus  ita 
that  domestic  treachery,  or  female  revenge,  often  huniUes  liie 
tyrants,  who  had  forced  the  hearts,  or  insulted  the  hfloaagf  if 
tneir  helpless  captives. 

AGILULF,  from  being  duke  of  Turin,  was  a]^pointed.ka|| 
of  the  Lombards  in  591.  He  renounced  Arianism,  and  Wm 
braced  the  Catholic  faith,  but  committed  great  ravagea  in  At 
ecclesiastical  states,  while  engaged  in  a  war  with  soma  of  At 
German  princes.  He  di^  in  619,  and  was  succeeded  bj  Ui 
son  Adamald. 

ADALNALD,  a  king  of  Lombardy,  deposed  by  h|s  wA^ 
jects  for  his  oppression,  and  succeeded  by  his  rister  a  hustiH4 
Ariovald.    He  died  in  62^,  in  a  private  statioq.  .  ^ 


FRANCE. 

THIERRI  or  THEODORIC,  the  eldest  son  of  Ckm«,  hA 
the  eastern  part  of  the  empire ;  and  from  his  makingthe  city  of 
Metz  his  capital,  is  commonly  called  the  king  of  Mats.  Abost 
A.  D.  520,  a  numerous  fleet  of  Danes  arrived  at  the  Bmift<|| 
the  Meuse ;  and  their  king  Cocluliac,  having  landed  his  IbfOOb 
began  to  destroy  the  country  with  fire  and  sword.  Aswpit 
him  Thierri  sent  his  son  Theodebert,  who  defeated^  Ijhe  KHwIi 
army  and  navy,  and  killing  their  king,  forced  the  rest  to  laliii 
with  precipitation.  In  522  Hermanfrpi,  kiiM;  <^  ThnriDglib 
having  destroyed  one  pf  hb  brethren,  named  Bertihave,  aoa 
sei;^  on  his  dominions,  applied  to  Thierri,  for  asajstanrn 
againpt  his  other  brother  Balderic,  whom  he  inten^hd  to  tieit 
in  the  same  manner.  In  this  infamous  enterprixeT 
parked,  oi)  condition  that  h0  should  TutYcqn^nfdfqfj] 
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OBunioos ;  but  after  Balderic  was  overoome  and  kOIed  in  tutlde^ 
ieitnanfnn  seized  all  his  dominions.  Thierri  had  no  opportumtjr 
FreTenffing  himself  till  531,  when  pefcdving  the  power  of  th« 
IrtvogoUis,  whom  he  much  dreaded,  to  be  considerably  lessen^ 
d  by  the  death  of  king  Theodoric,  he  engaged  his  brother 
Hotajre  to  assist  him.  They  accordingly  entered  Thurinma 
rRh  two  powerful  armies;  joining  their  forces  after  passing  me 
Uiine,  and  were  quickly  after  reinforced  by  a  considerable  body 
f  troops  under  the  command  of  Theodebert.  The  allies  at^ 
teked  the  army  of  Hermanfiroi,  which  was  advantageously 
i06ted ;  and  having  defeated  it,  he  was  forced  to  fly  from  place 
0  place  in  disguise.  Soon  after  this  the  capital  was  taken,  and 
iermanfroi  himself,  being  invited  to  a  conference  by  Thierri, 
ras  treacherously  murdered,  after  which  his  extensive  dorni* 
lions  became  feudatory  to  Thierri. 

CLODOMIR,  the  son  of  Clovis,  by  Clotilda,  had  Orleans. 
le  defeated  Godemar,  king  of  Burgundy,  but  pursuing  too 
lagerly,  was  surrounded  by  his  enemies  and  slain. 

CHILDEBERT  I.,  the  thu-d  son  of  Clovis,  had  for  his  share 
he  kingdom  of  Paris,  over  which  he  began  to  reign  in  511; 
riiile  yet  a  child.  Childebert  and  two  of  his  brothers  attacked 
i^tsmund  king  of  Burgundy,  and  defeated  and  destroyed  him 
tnd  his  family.  Clodomir  one  of  the  three  brothers,  fell  in  the 
lattle,  on  which  his  dominions  were  taken  possession  of  by 
Childebert  and  Clotaire,  as  guardians  to  his  children.  Childe* 
lert  next  engaged  in  a  religious  war  ag£unst  Amalaric,  the  Arian 
dng  of  the  Visigoths,  who  had  married  his  sister  Clotilda,  and 
U  treated  her  on  account  of  her  attachment  to  the  Catholic 
'aith.  He  was  victorious  against  Amalaric,  and  brought  back 
lis  array  to  Paris  loaded  with  spoil.  He  joined  with  his  bro- 
her  Clotaire  in  the  horrid  plot  against  his  three  young  nephews 
ind  wards>  the  children  of  Clodomir;  Clotaire  having  stabbed 
he  eldest,  the  second,  embracing  the  knees  of  Childebert, 
)leaded  so  movingly  for  his  life,  that  his  uncle,  though  the  au-^ 
hor  of  the  design,  intreated  Clotaire  to  spare  him.  But  that 
doody  prince,  with  menaces  drove  Childebert  out  of  the  room, 
ind  then  despatched  the  child.  The  third,  being  conveyed  away 
ly  Childebert's  attendants  was  saved,  and  afterwards  became  a 
nonk.  Childebert,  with  his  brother  Clotaire,  made  an  attack 
ipon  the  Visigoths  in  Spain,  and  penetrated  to  Saragossa, 
irhence  they  were  driven  back  with  great  loss.  Disputes  after- 
wards arose  between  the  brothers,  concerning  the  succession  to 
he  dominions  of  Theodebert,  the  son  of  Thier.i,  who,  as  well 
IS  his  son  Theodebalde,  was  dead.  Clotaire  had  seized  these 
lominions,  and  Childebert  was  obliged  in  appearance  to  acqui« 
^ce,  but  he  instigated  Clotaire*s  son,  Cluamnes,  to  rebel  against 
[lis  father.  Childebert  made  an  irruption  into  Champagne  to 
support  him,  but  on  his  return,  he  diea  at  Paris  in  558.    Leay-i 
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dwert  was  destifute  of  the  princ     bs  •!  jd  id  jailiwMil 


bi  iRriui  milder  in  temper  tnan        brothers,  and  _ 

ptopkl  mih  mdderatioii.    He  a    iinded  in  the  #orthka«i|iri|^ 

of  ihe  limeii.  .'j-l  '. 

CLOTAIRE I^  kbg  of  Francet  was  the  tbM  aonx^  ChA 
by  his  wife  Clotilda,  and  was  bom  m  497.  At  13b»  imA^M^ 
lather  hi  51 1,  he  inhetited  die  kingdom  of  SoisMms.  litijfliMa 
his  brothers  hi  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Btiignwb^'iiii 
Thuringia^  in  which  he  signalised  his  military  talenta.'.  ni  Mi 
be  murdei^  two  of  the  orphan  sdns  of  his  brother  CBc^loMiw. 
tad  the  third  bein^  conveyed  away  by  his  attendants^ diMlikpsI 
psrince  cauded  all  the  tutors  and  domestics  of  the  chiUiSeni0.lt 
executed.  In  655,  on  the  eztinclaon  of  the  lino  «f  TMaaiff 
Qotaire  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Hets*  or  AustrasHb  -Bit, 
wasimmediafely  luTolved  in  a  war  with  die  leTdUedEhttMirf  Hdl 
Thuringians,  whbm  he  defeated  neai^  the  Wesdr.  Hfil  dddi 
son,  Chramnes,  being  seduced  by  I  is  Unde  Childebert^  pmaium. 
arms  against  hiin»  but  Was  obliged  to  subtait  on  Ihd  diUBbm 
Childttbcrt,  m  558,  on  wUch  evmt  Cloturcf  became  aob'  mH 
terch  of  tte  Franks.  He  had  mnrdeited  the  sons  of  Gbddtfir 
Thierri  and  his  children  were  dead,  as  was  akoCUflMbaflk^- 
that  Clotaire  was  sole  heir  to  all  the  domimons  of  CkMa*  QMn- 
nes,  rebelling  a  second  timeacainst  his  fiithe^,  ^as  defaite<}M 
wils  shut  up  with  his .  wife  and  children  in  a  thatched  cMUMt 
where,  by  the  orders!  of  Ckxtaire,  th^  were  aU  buml.  loi  iemU 
Clotaire  did  not  long  suihriye  this  cruel  execUtioh  of  hifc.  ilnniril 
grandchildren,  but  died  in  566.  On  his  deadi4>ed  h^itale  IM 
reflection  natural  to  a  potent  1  barian,  ''What  nalA  btftfji 
pcnv^r  of  the  king  of  heaven,  wno  thus  biin^  ioikn  eni 
greatest  kings  on  earth !"  He  ried  six  wi^ss^  and  ielb 
jtons,  who  divided  his  dominions.  '■■'•   v  i  r-; 

ST.  RADEGONDE,  daugh  :  of  Bertarius, Iringrfghfa 
ringia,  renounced,  at  the  age  of  i,  psgaiiislBi  by  the  dfaririUf 
of  Clotaire,  who  afterwards  mar  her.  She  unit6d  to  liflfssMl 
charms  the  most  amiable  virt  ;  mt  such  ihui  her  attadtasil 
to  religious  duties,  that  she  <  auneaftom  her  husband jOT  sMh* 
after  her  marriage,  the  pern  of  retiring  firam  the  itfonili 

the  teclufflon  of  a  monastery,    one  died  587,  aged  fifL^     .   .  m 

CARIBERT,  or  CHARIBERT,  king  of  Pam  muthM^ 
ther  Clotaire  L  56S,  was  a  popular  tnonarai»  and  redbdmAeii. 
of  the  most  learned  princes  of  his  t  [ie«  Hewas^bbwevsi^lfafli' 
tious  in  his  manners;  and,afi»rputtuig  awayhisquesiHbviriMril; 
he  had  a  daughter,  afterwards  marned  to  £tliclbefti»kii^  4- 
K.ent,  he  married  successively  two  of  her  servants^  tiilb&n^ikk 
^ughters  of  a  woolcomber,  and  also  to<  a  fad  IrilB^  At 
daughter  of  a  shepherd.    For  tl  Id  ^Ati^-M 

fartmw  of  eoctesiaatical 
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n»»  bhhop  of  PariB.  He  died  at  die  easdt  U  Blagd  w 
ontie  in  5674  During  this  r^igiiy  th^  n&afoi^  of  tte  p» 
jfliired  the  great  power  which  proved  fiUal  to  th^ 


LPE;RIC  I.,  the  youngett  of  the  four  eolis  of  Clotaife  ii, 
}A  his  ambitious  and  restiees  spirit  on  his  flcther'a  de<- 
\y  seizing  on  the  royal  treasures^  and  raiifa^(  a  parCt 
>laced  him  on  the  throne  of  Paris*  His  brotfatrs  tai 
lUity,  however,  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  enterprilNil 
Le  division  of  territories  in  5&%  he  had  the  kingdom  of 
I.  On  the  death  of  Charibet,  he  succeeded  to  the  beit 
the  kingdom  of  Paris.  In  576|  Chilperic  married  for  Ua 
irife  Galswintha,  or  Galsonda^  eldest  sister  of  the  bmoui 
aut,  whom  he  obtained  with  some  difficulty.  Befbfts. 
ral,  he  dismissed  his  mistress,  Fr^de^nde,  a  woman  of 
bititiesy  very  ambitious,  and  cajpable  of  the  Maakest 
The  new  queen,  who  brought  nnniellse  treasure  ftotk 
md  made  it  her  whole  study  to  please  the  king^  was  fef 
me  entirely  acceptable.  However,  Chilperic  graduaUf 
I  Fredegonde  to  appear  at  courti  and  Was  suapeete4  w 
renewed  his  intercourse  with  her^  which  io  hurt  Ihi 
that  she  desired  leave  to  return  to  Spain,  offering  to 
1  her  wealth .  The  king  knowmg  that  this  would  teSk&t 
remely  odious,  quieted  her  suspicions,  and  soon  llft^ 
her  to  be  privately  strangled ;  upon  which  he  publicly 
Fredegonde.  Tliis  atrocious  action  excited  the  greatest 
tion.  His  dominions  were  immediately  invaded  and  cotl<* 
by  Sigebert  and  Gontran,  after  which  they  made  peaces 
ic  consenting  that  Brunehaut  should  enjoy  those  placed 
te  had  bestowed  upon  Galswintha,  viz.  BourdeauX,  Li«> 
Cahors,  Bigore,  and  Beam,  now  called  Lescar,  ThiJ 
princes  were  not  long  at  peace.  A  war  quickly  com* 
;  Gontran  and  Chilperic  coalesced  against  Sigebert^ 
tter  prevailed ;  and  compelling  Gontran  to  a  separate 
seemed  determined  to  make  Chilperic  pay  dear  ror  hl^ 
d  perfidy;  but  he  was  assassinated  by  order  of  Prede* 
who  thus  preserved  herself  and  Chilperic.  On  his 
Srunehaut  fell  into  the  hands  of  Chilperic ;  but  Gonde* 
le  of  Sigcbert's  best  generals,  escaped  into  Austrasia 
iildebert,  the  only  son  of  Sigebert,  about  five  years  of 

0  was  proclaimed  King.  In  a  short  time,  however^ 
?us,  eldest  son  of  Chilperic,  fell  in  love  with  Brunehaut,* 
rried  her  privately.  Chilperic  immediately  went  to 
where  Merovaeus  and  his  consort  were;  aud  having 
hem,  sent  Brunehaut  and  her  two  daughters  to  Metz, 
ried  MerovaBus  to  Soissons.     Soon  arter,  one  of  his 

1  being  defeated  by  Gontran,  who  espoused  Brunehaut*^ 
^peric,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  caiued  Merovisua  to  be  rfiavod 
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and  Bent  to  a  monastery.  From  hence,  however,  he  escaped, 
aod  anived  in  Austraaia ;  but  tlie  jealousy  of  the  nobles  forced 
Urn  to  leave  that  country ;  and  being  betrayed  into  the  handt 
of  his  father's  forces,  he  was  miirdered  at  tlie  instigation  of 
^edcgonde.  France  was  at  this  time  divided  between  Gon- 
tran  and  the  king  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  Chilpertc  king  of 
Soissons,  and  Childebert  king  of  Australia.  Chilperic,  in  579, 
bad  a  dispute  with  Varoc,  count  of  Brctagne ;  Chilperic  dta- 

Eatched  a  body  of  troops  agaimi  liini,  who  were  defeated,  and 
e  waa  forced  to  submit  to  a  di^ltunourablc  peace.  His  bro* 
ther  and  nephew  lived  in  strict  union,  and  had  no  reason  to  be 
pleased  with  him.  His  subjects  were  oppressed,  poor,  aiut 
aiscontented.  His  eon  Clovb,  by  his  former  marriage,  avaw- 
edly  hated  Fredegonde.  To  crown  all,  the  country  was  threat- 
ened with  famine  and  pc8tiIenc(^  The  king  and  queen  were 
iioth  attacked  with  an  epidemic  disease.  They  recovered;  bat 
their  three  sons,  Clodobert,  Sanison,  and  Dagubert,  died ;  after 
frhich,  the  sight  of  Clovis  was  ^i>  liuteful  to  Fredegonde,  dut 
she  Caused  him  to  be  murdered,  with  his  mother  Andovera.  He 
bad  the  good  fortune  of  having  another  son  born  to  him;  but  in 
the  midst  of  these  events,  he  waa  suddenly  titkcn  off  by  assassina- 
tion, on  his  return  from  the  cha^c,  in  o84,  nor  was  it  everdis* 
covered  whence  the  blow  proceeded,  though  both  the  mill 
Brunehaut  and  Fredegonde  were  su;jpccted;  tlic  latter,  be- 
cause,aB  it  is  said,  her  husband  had  discovered  her  attachment  to 
a  lover  named  Landry ;  Chilperic  has  been  recorded  by  Gregotjr 
under  the  title  of  the  Nero  ajid  Herod  of  his  age ;  and  dgubdea 
eommitted  many  acta  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  which  are  gene- 
rally attributed  to  his  attachment  to  the  execrable  Fredegonda 
He  had  a  taste  for  learning,  iiitd  invented  four  new  letten, 
which,  however,  like  other  royal  innovators,  he  was  unable  to 
get  permanently  introduced  into  the  al|)liubct.  ChUperic  va> 
not  deficient  in  the  piety  of  the  age.  He  bestowed  rich  gifii 
on  churches  and  monasteries,  aiul  interested  himself  greatly  in 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  several  of  whom  he  held  at  the  b>i» 
tismal  font.  By  his  art,  in  persuading  his  nephew  Childebot 
to  join  him  against  Gontran,  he  regained  the  ascendancy, 
and  waa  jaave  considered  in  foreign  nations  than  any  of  tht 
other  kings  of  the  Franks. 

FREDEGONDE,  a  woman  famous  in  the  early  ]>eriod  of 
French  history,  was  descended  from  an  obscure  family  in 
Picardy.  She  entered  into  the  service  of  Andonaire,  first  wife 
of  Chilperic  I.,  king  of  France,  and  procured  her  divorcr. 
Chilpenc  then  married  Galswiiillia,  daughter  of  the  Visigoth 
king  of  Spain,  who  was  soon  alter  found  dead  in  her  bed. 
^bout  the  year  560,  he  raised  Fredegonilc  to  tlie  throne.  In 
(hia  high  situation  she  used  her  power  to  the  worst  purpose- 
S]^  cwwd  Sigebeit,  brother  of  Chilperic,  to  be  aaaaaanated  in 
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IMe  siMre  of  scrapie.  At  die  saihe  tune,  H  appeanihat  di# 
imB  posaessed  of  consideraUe  abifities,  was  weD  versed  in  ilm 
arts  of  govermnent^  and  benefited  her  country  by  the  ereetian 
of  dlmrdles^mona8terie8^ho8pitalsy  causeways,  and  other  pnltt 
''l!i!i^"^^'*^*^^  great  power  and  wealdi  direeted  Van 

CHILDEBERT  II.,  king  of  Austrasia  or  Meta,  was  die 
9an  of  Sigebert  by  Brunehaut.  Qn  the  assassinatioB  of  hia 
fadier  m  575,  he  was  only  five  years  of  age,  and  would  idN>baU]p 
have  fiJIen  a  victhn  to  the  cruditv  of  his  unde  Chiiperib,  had  he 
aot  been  privately  removed  nrom  Paris,  and  ccmveyed  to 
Metz,  whare  the  nobility  proclaimed  him  king.  Qn  die  death 
of  Chilperic,  Childebert  was  induced  1by  his  counsellors  to 
inarch  to  Paris,  in  order  to  seize  a  part  of  his  dominions.  Some 
years  afterwards,  Childebert  eqtf  r^4  ^^  ^  treaty  with  the 
Grreek  emperor  Maurice,  to  assist  him,  in  consideration  of  a 
layge  subsidy,  in  ei^lliii^  the  Lpnibardd  firt^n  Italy.  In  cttn- 
lemifiiee,  he  marched  several  armies  into  Italy ;  but  tt^crjf  met 
Widb^  great  losses  firom  dise^^e  w4  the  enemy.  ChUd^bcnrt'ft 
power^  however,  was  so  foroudabki  that  the  {iOmWds  repeatf 
^i^ purchased  a  truce  with  him;  and  at  lengd),  ffs^ve  bun  aa 
aotiual  subsidy  as  the  {Nice  of  peace.  The  young  king  wa4  aa^ 
sailed  by  domestic  conq>iracies  againctt  his  life  and  luithori^ 
^rfiich  he  was  fortunately  able  to  defeat ;  and  on  the  dea^  #f 
lis  uncle  Gontran,  who  had  been  his  constant  friend,  he  ol>r 
tained,  in  593,  a  large  accession  of  dominion.  The  possession 
of  some  of  these  territories,  however,  cost  him  a  war  with  Fre^ 
degonde,  as  guardian  of  her  son  Clotaire  II.,  in  which  his  troopa 
sustained  a  great  defeat  at  Soissons.  He  afterwards  entirely 
extirpated  a  barbarous  nation  called  the  Varnes,  whom  Fred^ 
gonde  had  excited  against  him.  Soon  after  this  victory  he 
died,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison,  in  596,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-six.  Several  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of  good 
order  in  his  states  are  ascribed  to  this  prince,  and  make  a  part 
of  the  capitularies  of  the  ancient  kings  of  France. 

THIERRI  II.,  second  son  of  Childebert,  was  king  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Austrasia.  Brunehaut,  his  mother-in-law,  at  whose 
instigation  he  had  murdered  his  brother,  caused  him  to  be  poi- 
soned, 613. 

CLOTAIRE  II.,  son  and  successor  of  Chilperic  L  His 
£sLther  died  when  he  was  only  four  months  of  age ;  his  mother 
maintained  the  kingdom  for  him,  with  great  spirit  and  success^ 
against  the  efforts  of  Childebert.  After  her  death  Theodebert 
and  Thierri  defeated  him ;  but  he  afterwards  re-united  the  diffe-* 
rent  kingdoms  of  France  under  himself,  after  putting  to  death  a 
great  number  of  princes.  He  restored  tranquillity,  gained  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects,  and  secured  the  attachment  of  the  great 
by  increasing  their  power ;  he  committed  the  govemioent  of 
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for  vumy  years  made  the  Franks  the       ii     of  Satttitk  pridM 

Csion*  Her  young  husband  M ero^  i  le  his  caaapi 
dominions,  but  he  was  at  length  betrayea  to  his  fathei^  i 
Eut  to  death.  Brunehaut  afterwards  took  .Ihe  pari  of  Qab 
audf  llie  supposed  son  of  Clotaire^  designing  tq  marnr  h 
but  before  this  took  place  he  was  kiUed  in  oatUe.  In  B9S^  1 
son  Childebert  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  Austnuda  by 
young  son  Theodebert,  on  which  occasion  Brunehanl  aMopi 
the  regency  of  the  kingdom*  Here  her  efforts  to  preserm  ] 
poweri  for  which  end  it  is  said  she  frequently  used  both  si 
and  poison»  inyolved  her  in  such  emnitiea  with  the  nobkts^  i 
Ihey  procured  her  banishment ;  and  she^  arrired  in  a  Teryda 
tute  condition  in  the  dominions  of  her  other  grandson^  Thii 
king  of  Burgundy.  She  obtained  such  an  aacendanqr  at  i 
court,  that  aEe  engaged  him,  in  conjunction  with  his  ImaAm 
attempt  the  recovery  of  Paris  from  Clotaire^  Aeir  cousii^ 
which  they  succeeded.  It  was  then  her  great  ohiect  to  presM 
her  influence  over  Thierri^  which  she  attempted  by  diacgaii 
ing  him  from  marriage,  and  allowing  the  free  indiugente  nl 
oentious  amours,  at  the  same  time  she  attached  herseli 
a  handsome  younc  nobleman,  named  Pratade,  whom  sbe  M 
mayor  of  the  pahce,  after  removing  Bertoalde^  the  fon 
mayor.  Her  favourite  was,  however,  destroyed  by  the  Jeak 
nobles,  who  also  prevailed  upon  Thienri  to  many  a  Spm 

Erincess ;  but  Brunehaut,  by  her  arts,  prevented  tne  manii 
'om  being  consummated,  and  caused  tne  princess  ta  he  S{ 
home.  Brunehaut  then  involved  Thienri  in  a  war  with  i 
brother  Theodebert,  which  terminated  in  the  ruin  and  deadi 
the  latter,  with  all  his  family,  by  the  orders  of  Brunehi 
Thierri  himself  soon  after  died,  not  without  suspicion  of  htri 
been  poisoned  by  his  grandmother^  who  immediately  cauaed  1 
son  Sigebertto  be  proclaimed,  and  intended  to  prolong  kern 
throu^  another  minority.  But  her  measure  ot  crime  waan 
full  Clotaire  advancing  with  his  army,  possessed  himself 
the  whole  dominion  of  the  Franks,  Brunehaut  was  betrayed  B 
his  hands,  and  met  no  mercy  from  a  barbarous  people.  I 
three  days  she  was  led  about  the  camp,  and  exposed  to  efc 
insult  and  indignity ;  she  was  then  tied  to  the  tail  of  awl 
horse,  which  dragged  her  about  till  her  brains  were  dashed  s 
against  the  stones.  This  happened  in  613  or  6>14b  Her  q 
mory  is  held  in  execration  bv  tne  French  ecdesbstkaL  wfilB 
and  there  is  not  a  crime  of  which  she  is  not  accused.  Marisi 
as  a  native  of  Spain,  has  represented  her  in  a  muoli  moi*] 
vourable  light  than  other  historians ;  in  which  he  baa  fateB  I 
lowed  by  Condemayi  a  learned  and  judicious  Frencboiaik '  £ 
crimes  were  probably  exaggerated  in  vario  i  iastneeai.] 
there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  thai  9  pro  wgadharpfln 
by  guilty  means,  and  indulged  her  eraqr  Uk.  v 
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IMe:  sjMure  pf  scruple.  At  the  aaihe  tiihe»  it  appears  that  ah^ 
tea  imaessed  of  consideraUe  abilities,  was  well  versed  in  llue 
mtB  oir  government,  and  benefited  her  country  by  the  ereqtira 
af^dmrches,  monasteries,  hospitals,  causeways,  and  other  pulIBi 
vdrics,  which  display  great  power  and  wealth  directed  V  *« 
Hnatfgeamind. 

>:  CHILDEBERT  II.,  king  of  Austrasia  or  Metai,  waa  the 
|ttn  c£  Sigebert  by  Brunehaut.  Qn  the  assassination  of  hia 
Itfi^r  in  575,  he  was  only  five  years  of  age,  and  would  probabljn 
lave  iallen  a  vi^stim  to  the  cruelly  of  his  uncle  Chilperic,  had  he 
tut  been  privately  removed  from  Paris,  and  conveyed  to 
If  etz,  where  the  nobility  proclaimed  him  king.  Qn  the  death 
tut  Chilperic,  Childebert  was  induced  Tby  his  counsellors  to 
bwrch  to  Paris,  in  order  to  seize  a  part  of  his  dominions.  Some 
Jars  afterwards,  Childebert  erjt^rf  4  '^^to  a  treaty  with  the 
jk  emperor  Maurice,  to  assist  him,  in  consideration  of  a 
hgg^  subsidy,  in  ei^pelling  th^  Lp^bardd  frOtn  Italy.  ]n  con- 
l^qju^nce,  be  marched  several  armies  into  Italy ;  but  theiy  met 
i^Wk  great  losses  from  dise^^e  mi  the  enemy*  ChUd^b^'a 
it^  however,  was  so  formidabk,  that  the  {iombards  repeat^ 
piircbased  a  truce  with  him ;  and  at  length,  ga/ve  him  aii 
ibMiual  subsidy  as  the  price  qf  peace.  The  yoimg  king  waal  aa-r 
IffS^a  by  domestic  conspiracies  against  his  life  and  iLuthority, 
%ii]ph  he  was  fortunately  able  to  defeat ;  and  on  the  death  0f 
toi  uncle  Gontran,  who  had  been  his  constant  friend,  he  ob^ 
4fMed,  in  593,  a  large  accession  of  dominion.  The  possessioil 
of  some  of  these  territories,  however,  cost  him  a  war  with  Fre*< 
degonde,  as  guardian  of  her  son  Clotaire  JL,  in  which  his  troopa 
stained  a  great  defeat  at  Soissons.  He  afterwards  entirely 
<»xtirpated  a  barbarous  nation  called  the  Varnes,  whom  Frede- 

Spnde  had  excited  against  him.  Soon  after  this  victory  he 
ied,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison,  in  596,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-six.  Several  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of  good 
order  in  his  states  are  ascribed  to  this  prince,  and  make  a  part 
of  the  capitularies  of  the  ancient  kings  of  France. 

THIERRI  II.,  second  son  of  Childebert,  was  king  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Austrasia.  Brunehaut,  his  mother-in-law,  at  whose 
instigation  he  had  murdered  his  brother,  caused  him  to  be  poi- 
soned, 613. 

CLOTAIRE  II.,  son  and  successor  of  Chilperic  L  His 
fiUher  died  when  he  was  only  four  months  of  age ;  his  mother 
iQfontained  the  kingdom  for  him,  with  great  spirit  and  success, 
ags^st  the  efforts  of  Childebert.  After  her  death  Theodebert 
Mid  Thierri  defeated  him ;  but  he  afterwards  re-united  the  diffe-* 
vent  kingdoms  of  France  under  himself,  after  putting  to  death  a 

et  number  of  princes.    He  restored  tranquillity,  gained  the 
ts  of  his  subjects,  and  secured  the  attachment  of  the  great 
^  increasing  their  power ;  he  committed  the  government  of 
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Austrasia  and  Burgundy  to  the  mayors  of  the  u  idm,  fro^ 

diat  period  being  constituted  a  kind  of  '  eroim,  aemdral 
erery  day  additional  power.  These  oflioers,  who  were  jndgev 
iffilie  palace,  becoming  the  ministers  of  princes,  aiid  nhitmlost 
of  the  govemmenty  soon  acted  as  sovereigns  under  kfaigi  wlw 
had  neither  strength  nor  talents  to  reduce  them  to  ^bmditif* 
On  a  revolt  of  the  Saxons  in  627,  Clotaire  marched  to  flte  as- 
sistance of  his  son  Dagobert,  who  had  been  defeated  Inr  tfbam^ 
and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter  killing  their  duie  Btr* 
toald  with  his  own  hai^.  Clotaire  died  in  &Si8f  at  the  9gB  of 
forty-five,  much  respected  by  his  subject^,  ha^nng  acqrorf 
from  them  the  titles  of  the  Great  and  the  Debonnair. 


Britain. 

ARTHUR^  a  British  prince,  was  the  s<m  of  Utbcv  FSMM^ 
gon,  king  or  dictator  of  the  Britons,  by  the  wife  of  Ae  dld»  fit 
UomwalL  He  succeeded  Uther  in  616,  and  was  " 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Saxons,  in  which  he  was 
successful ;  he  next  tunied  his  arms  against  the  Soota 
in  which  he  was  also  victorious.  It  is  moreover  said,  that  bB 
conquered  Ireland  and  the  western  isles  of  Scodaad^  tfdA'dii% 
after  a  series  of  warlike  exploits,  he  passed  die  remakldtt^ 
his  days  in  peace,  governing  his  ingdom  iHth  great  wMoM 
and  moderation.  He  instituted  t  ndutary  order  of  the  kaigMto 
of  the  round  table,  and  settledXDh  tianity  at  YeA  in  tfaa  toaai 
of  paganism.     He  died  A.  D.  54£. 

CONSTANTINE  II.,  the  son  of  Cordo,  prinee  otOMi^ 
and  nephew  of  the  celebrated  king  ArAuTi  succeeded  duU 
prince,  A.  D.  54@«  He  defeated  Mid  slew  his  rtvak  in  U  Ghmdi 
m  Westmoreland,  but  was  killed  in  battle  by  AureHua  Conanns* 

AURELIUS  CON  AN  US,  an  ancient  British  nrinee^  ae- 

fhew  of  the  celebrated  king  Arthur,  succeeded  Coitftliatte 
I.,  A.  D.  545,  and,  like  his  unde^  had  long  wiEuris  Hifttte 
Saxons*  He  died  A.  D.  578,  and  is  celebrated  as  ajfiMM  of 
a  liberal  spirit. 

ETHELBERT,  king  of  Kent,  succeeded  to  die  thtow 
about  the  year  560.  He  began  his  reign  with  a  reaolotioii  19 
revive  the  reputation  of  his  family,  which  had  been  rinUflgin 
the  scale  of  monarchy ;  with  this  view  he  made  war  a|Mm  th^ 
king  of  Wessex,  by  whom  he  was  twice  defeated^  thjM^  ha 
was  afterwards  triumphant,  and  acquired  the  cofliptete  kiMH 
dancy  over  Wessex  and  the  other  states,  excrat  NoiCluniliif* 
land,  and  reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  ms  trilNllllAM  €f 
dependants.  In  the  reign  of  Ethelbert,  Christiaaitj;  ynm  IniRK 
duced  into  England.  The  king  had  married  Bettfaif ' 
of  the  king  of  raris,  who  being  a  Christian,  huA 
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he  free  exercise  of  her  religion,  and  had  carried  over  in  her 
rain  a  French  bishop.  So  exemplary  in  every  respect  were  her 
ife  and  conduct,  that  she  inspired  the  king  and  his  court  with 
1  high  respect  for  her  person,  and  for  tlie  religion  by  which 
ihe  appeared  to  be  influenced.  The  pope,  taking  advantage 
if  this  circumstance,  senta  mission  of  forty  monks,  at  the  head 
)f  whom  was  Augustine,  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  island. 
I'hey  landed  in  Kent  in  597,  and  were  well  and  hospitably  re- 
vived by  Ethelbert,  who  assigned  them  habitations  in  the  Isle 
)f  Thanet.     A  conference  was  held,  and  the  king  took  time 

0  consider  of  the  new  doctrines  propounded  to  him ;  and  in 
he  meantime  gave  them  full  liberty  to  preach  to  his  suhjects. 
!Jumbers  were  converted,  and  at  length  the  king  submitted  to 

1  pulilic  baptism.  Christianity  proved  the  means  of  promoting 
tnowlcdge  and  civilization  in  this  island ;  and  the  king,  witli  the 
consent  of  his  states,  enacted  a.  body  of  laws,  which  was  the 
Srst  written  code  promulgated  by  the  northern  conquerors. 
Ethelbert  died  in  the  year  61 6,  and  left  his  crown,  after  a  reign 
if  fifty  years,  to  his  son  Edbald. 

HEAULIN,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  after  his  fatlier  Ken- 
ric  in  5G5.  He  gave  the  Britains  two  great  overthrows,  the  first 
it  Dereham  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  slew  tliroe  of  their 
Idngs,  upon  which  Gloucester,  Cirencester,  and  Bath,  fell  into 
bis  nanus;  the  second  at  Fethanleag,  wlierc  he  gathered  a  rich 
booty ;  but  the  Britains,  at  Waden'a  Mount  in  Wiltshire, 
mined  his  whole  army,  and  drove  liim  out  of  tlie  kingdom, 
riie  next  year  be  died  very  poor.  He  was  tlie  moat  potent,  and 
indeed  sole  king  of  all  the  Saxons  on  tiiis  side  the  Humber. 


SCOTLAND. 

EUGF.NE  III.,  succeeded  to  the  Scottish  throne  on  tffe 
leath  of  Cunranus.  His  reign  was  uncommonly  peaceable.  He 
Jied  A.  I).  558,  after  a  rei^n  of  twenty-three  years. 

CONGAL  II.,  king  of  Scotland,  succeeded  Eugene  III. 
He  was  a  pious  prince,  and  died  A.  D.  569,  after  a  reign  of 
ileven  years, 

KINXATFL  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  on  the 
leatli  of  Congal  II.  He  reigned  very  well  the  short  time  he 
ived,  which  was  only  one  year. 

AIUANUS,  or  AlDAN,  the  son  of  Coram,  or  Conran,  tlie 
Torty-ninth  king  of  Scots,  succeeded  his  cousin  Kennattel, 
A.  I).  57f),  and  was  crowned  by  the  celebriited  Columba,  who 
afterwards  obtained  a  peace  to  be  settled  between  the  Scots  and 
Picts.  This,  however,  was  soon  after  disturbed,  by  Etheltred, 
king  of  Northumberland,  who  excited  Brudeua  king  of  Hie 
VOL.  II.  g  F 
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PicU,  and  Ceulin,  king  of  the  i     o  ist  ttfe  BcOtt, 

and  citrried  on  a  war  for  y     a      tti  ^     imn  Rtfoeen 

Aldan  died  A.  D.  604-,  in        tnir    -fourth  year  of  li is  rc-ign, 

ARTHUR,  prince  Sc  nd,  the  son  of  king  AiJaii,  vii. 
alain  in  battle  fight      a  :  >icts,  about  A.  D.  GOO. 

'    KENNETH  I.,  iing  oi  »coi     id.  son  of  Congal  U.    Ht 
succeeded  Aidanui,  and  onW  n      ted  one  year. 

EUGENE  IV.,  king  of  Scouand.  succeeded  Kennctii  I. 
He  reigned  in  peace,  instituted  good  laws,  and  died  af^er  :i 
reign  of  fifteen  years,  A.  D.  621. 

FERQUHARD  I.,  son  of  Eugene  IV.,  succeeded  his  faticr 
on  the  throne  of  Scotland.  He  being  a  vicious  tvrant,  wu 
deposed  by  his  nobles,  and  put  in  prison,  where  he  killed  biA- 
aeif,  A.  D.  632,  after  reigning  eleren  years. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

AMMONIUS,  a  philosopher,  *ho  taught  at  Alexandrii. 
He  was  the  disciple  of  Proclus,  1  obt.tined  great  reputation 
as  a.  preceptor.  He  had  for  his  8«  lolars  Simplicius,  and  Ds- 
inascius  ;  the  latter  of  whom  rcpr  mts  him  as  an  excellent  ma- 
thematician. Hia  Commentaries  up  m  Aristotle  and  Porphyrj 
are  still  extant. 

DAMASClUSj  a  celebrate  ithen  philosopher,  bom  at 

Damascus,  A.  D.  540,  when  ti  troths  reigned  in  Italy.  Hf 
wrote  the  life  of  his  master  -us.     In  tliis  life,  which  wzs 

copiously  written,  he  irequenuy  i  de  oblique  attacks  on  the 
Christian  reli^on.  We  have  not^  ig  remaining  of  it  but  some 
extracts  preserved  by  Fhotius,  Ifamascius  succeeded  Theon 
in  the  rhetorical  school,  and  Isidorus  in  that  of  philosophy  &l 
Athens. 

SIMPLICIUS,  an  an.  "hil    ,opher.     He  was  a  follower 

of  Ammonius,  and  like  i.dherent  to  paganism.     He 

was  one  of  those,  who,        iku  iselves  not  safe  under  Jus- 

tinian, went  with  Ar  id  lo  i^  nsroes,  king  of  Persia ;  but 
be  not  answering  their  ex  ctati  they  returned  to  Athens, 
A.D.  549,  after  stip  i  u  u  ty  to  adhere  to  the  religion 
of  their  ancestors,  au  u^ius  was  a  professor  of  the  peripatetic 
philosophy,  and  wrote  comment!  :s  upon  Aristotle's  works; 
some  of  which  are  lost ;  but  of  aU  i  at  are  extant,  none  is  moie 
highly  valued  than  bis  Commentary  upon  Epictetus;  which 
has  been  often  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin.  His  whole  worlu 
were  pubCahed  at  Leyden  in  1640,     He  died  about  56G, 
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POETRY. 

HONORIUS  CLEMENTUNUS  FORTUNATUS  VE- 
NANTIUS,  a  Christian  poet,  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  stu- 
died at  Ravenna.  He  afterwards  settled  in  France,  where  he 
became  bishop  of  Poictiers ;  and  died  in  609.  He  was  consi- 
dered the  best  Latin  poet  of  his  age ;  and  a  complete  edition 
of  his  works  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1786.  2  vols.  4to, 

ANATOR,  a  Latin  poet,  was  a  native  of  Liguria,  and  pa- 
tronized by  pope  Vigilius,  to  whom  he  presented  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  in  Latin  verse.  This  work  has  been  several 
times  printed.     The  author  died  in  556. 

ANEURIN,  called  the  sovereign  of  bards  and  of  flowing 
music,  a  celebrated  British  poet.  He  was  a  chieftain  among 
the  Olodinian  Britons,  who  behaved  valiantly  at  the  battle  of 
Cattraeth,  which  he  celebrates  in  an  excellent  poem  preserved 
in  the  Welsh  archaeology.  This,  with  another  piece,  entitled 
the  Odes  of  the  Months,  are  all  that  now  remain  of  his  works. 
He  died  about  A.D.  570. 

CADOG,  commonly  called  the  Wise,  a  bard  who  flourished 
in  this  century.  He  was  the  first  who  collected  the  British 
proverbs  together.  There  are  some  churches  dedicated  to 
him  in  South  Wales. 

MERDDIN,  the  son  of  Mervyn,  a  celebrated  Welsh  poet, 
who  flourished  about  A.D.  560.  He  ranked  with  Merddin 
Emyrs,  and  TaHessin,  as  the  three  principal  Christian  bards 
of  Britain.  Merddin  is  said  to  have  slain  his  nephew  in  battle; 
on  which  account  he  secluded  himself  from  society  in  a  wood, 
whence  he  is  called  Merddin  the  Wild. 

TALIESSIN,  the  most  famous  of  the  ancient  bards  of 
Wales.  He  flourished  in  this  century,  under  princes  Elphin 
and  Urien.  About  eighty  of  his  poems  are  preserved,  and 
published  in  the  Welsh  Archaeology. 

LLYWARCH  HEN,  a  celebrated  Welsh  poet.  Many  of 
his  compositions  are  extant  and  were  collected  and  printed  bv 
Mr  Owen,  who  says  that  he  came  from  the  north  of  England. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  his  country  against 
the  Saxons ;  and  he  lost  twenty-four  sons  in  the  same  cause. 
He  died  in  a  solitary  cell  in  the  parish  of  Llanvor,  near  Bala, 
aged  150. 

TYSILIO,  a  Welsh  poet,  historian,  and  divine.  He  wrote 
a  Chronicle  of  Britain ;  from  which  Geoffry  of  Monmouth  com- 
piled his  fabulous  history. 

COLUMBANUS,  a  saint  and  poet,  born  in  Ireland,  and 
brought  up  to  a  religious  life  among  the  disciples  of  St.  Colum- 
ba.  He  made  uncommon  progress  in  learning,  and  very  early 
composed  a  book  of  psalms,  and  a  number  of  moral  poems. 
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He  is  said  to  have  originally  belonged  to  a  mo  stery  of  tbe 
name  of  Benchor.  Columbanus  passed  from  Britain  to  Frano^ 
A.D.  589^  and  foimded  the  monastery  of  Luxevillenear  Betan- 
con.  He  had  been  kindly  received  and  patronized  by  king 
Childebert ;  but  he  was  afterwards  expelled  out  of  France  hj 
the  wicked  queen  Brunehaut.  He  retired  to  Lombardy«  ini 
well  received  by  king  Argulphus^  and  founded  the  monas- 
tery of  Bobio.  The  Regula  Caenobialis  Penitentiolis,  wUA 
he  established  in  that  monastery,  have  been  published  in  die 
Codex  Regularum,  compiled  by  the  learned  Holstenius. 

TRYPHIODORUS,  a  Greek  poet,  was  a  native  of  Eg^ 
and  commonly  referred  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anagtaaitti, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century.  Of  his  history  fitde 
is  known;  but  he  was  denominated  a  grammarian,  and  wrote 
many  works,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  by  Suidias.  Of  theK, 
none  are  extant  besides  his  poem  on  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

B  AUSSIRI,  a  Mahomedan,  author  of  a  poem  in  praise  of 
Mahomet,  who  cured  him,  as  he  said,  of  the  palsy  in  a  dieam. 
Every  line  of  the  poem  ends  with  an  M.  the  initial  of  the  pn>- 
phet's  name,  and  it  is  so  highly  valued  that  many  of  tiie  Mi- 
hometans  learn  it  by  heart,  on  account  of  its  maxims. 

LEBID,  an  Arabian  poet,  who  was  employed  by  Mahomet 
to  answer  the  satires  written  against  him.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  140. 

CAAB,  or  CAB  BEN-ZOHAIR,  an  eminent  Arabian 
poet,  was  also  a  rabbin.  When  Mahomet  made  war  upon  fbe 
tribes  which  had  embraced  Judaism,  Caab  wrote  some  bitter 
satirical  verses  against  him.  After  the  successes  of  the  pro- 
phet,  Caab,  desirous  of  appeasing  him,  became  a  confverti 
and  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  verses  in  his  praise.  Bfafao- 
met  granted  him  his  pardon,  and  received  him  to  fitvour.  He 
even  honoured  him  with  the  present  of  his  mantle,  wfaidi  Ac 
caliph  Moavias  afterwards  purchased  at  a  great  price  ftom 
his  heirs.  Caab  is  said  to  have  had  a  large  share  in  the 
composition  of  the  Koran.  He  died  in  the  OTSt  year  of  the 
Hegira,  A.D.  622. 


literature:. 

LEONTIUS,  surnamed  the  Scholastic,  waa  a  native  cff 
Constantinople,  and  was  educated  an  advocate  and  afterwards 
became  a  monk.  He  lived  till  about  the  close  of  this  centoiy* 
The  principal  work  of  Leontius  is  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Secta  of 
Heretics,"  divided  into  ten  discourses.  It  was  published  in 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Basil,  in  1578.  He  was  also  author  of  ▼»• 
rious  treatises  against  the  Eutychians,  Nestorians,  and  Am(Xr 
narists ;  a  discourse  on  the  festival  celebrated  bet#e<6n  Baster 
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and  Whit-sunday ;  and  there  are  "  Ovations"  and  *'  Homilies" 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  Bodleian  and  Vienna  libraries. 

ADRIAN,  a  Greek  author,  who  wrote  an  introduction  to 
the  Scriptures  in  Greek. 

PRISCIANUS,  an  eminent  grammarian,  born  at  Caesare^, 
taught  at  Constantinople  with  great  reputation  about  the  year 
525.  He  composed  a  work  "  De  Arte  Grammatica,"  which 
was  first  printed  by  Aldus,  at  Venice,  in  1476;  and  another 
"  De  Naturalibus  Quaestionibus,"  which  he  dedicated  to  Chosroes, 
king  of  Persia ;  besides  which  he  translated  "  Dionysius's  De- 
scription of  the  World,"  into  Latin  verse.  A  person  who  writes 
false  Latin,  is  proverbially  said  to  "  break  Priscian's  head." 

TRIBONIANUS,  a  Roman  lawyer,  was  born  at  Pamphy- 
lia.  He  became  consul ;  aud  Justinian  employed  him  in  com- 
piling the  Digest  or  Pandects.  He  was  extremely  avaricious 
and  guilty  of  such  oppressions,  that  the  emperor  banished  him; 
but  afterwards  recalled  him,  and  he  continued  in  favour  during 
the  rest  of  that  reign.     He  died  about  546. 

JORNANDES,  a  Goth,  who  in  the  reign  of  Justinian 
wrote  a  work,  entitled  "  D.  Mundo,  et  de  Rcrum  et  Temporum 
Successione."    Printed  in  1617,  8vo. 

DIONYSIUS,  surnamed  ExigruUs,  or  the  Little,  on  ac- 
count of  his  short  stature,  was  a  native  of  Scythia,  flourished 
under  Justinian  towards  the  beginning  of  this  century,  arid 
died  according  to  Cave,  before  the  year  556,  or,  according 
to  Blair  s  Tables,  in  the  year  540.  He  was  a  monk  and  abbot 
of  Rome,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Cassiodorus,  who  extols 
his  learning  and  character.  This  writer  informs  us  that  he  was 
a  complete  master  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  that  he 
had  diligently  studied  the  Scriptures,  and  that  he  was  eminently 
distinguished  by  a  combination  of  great  wisdom,  learning,  and 
eloquence,  with  the  most  amiable  virtues.  His  works,  recited  by 
Cave  (ubi  infra)  were  numerous  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  vulgar  Christian  Epocha,  and  to  have  invented 
the  cycle  of  Easter,  ascribed  by  others  to  Victor,  or  Victorinus. 

PROCOPIUS,  of  Gaza,  a  Greek  sophist.  He  wrote  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Books  of  the  Khigs,  and  Chronicles ;  and  on 
Isaiah;  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  folio. 

JOCHANAN  BEN  ELIEZER,  a  learned  Jew,  who  flou- 
rished about  this  tunc.  lie  collected  the  comments  and  illus- 
trations of  the  Mishna,  undertaken  by  rabbis  Chiiam  and  Os- 
chaiam,  and  others,  disciples  of  rabbi  Juda,  the  compiler  of 
that  work.  To  this  collection  was  given  the  name  of  Gemara, 
signifying  supplement,  or  completion.  R.ibbi  Jochanafu's 
work  was  afterwards  called  the  Jerusalem  Gemara,  or  Talmud, 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  work,  compiled  at  Babylon,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Babylonish  Gemara,  or  Talmud, 
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which  ia  more  clear  than  that  of  Jerusalem,  anci  generaDjr 
preferred. 

RELIGION. 

PELAGIUS  I.,  pope,  was  horn  at  Rome,  and  elected  pope 
in  555.  He  endeavoured  to  reform  the  clergy;  and  wha 
Rome  waB  besieged  by  the  Qoths,  obtained  many  concessioni 
from  Totila,  in  fevour  of  the  citiaens.     He  died  in  560. 

JOHN  III.,  airoamed  CATILINE,  pope  after  Pelagim 
I.,  560,  was  zealous  in  the  decoration  of  churches,  and  £ed 
573. 

BENEDICT  I.,  nope,  called  by  the  Greek  writera  Bono- 
flus,  a  Uoman  bv  birtn,  and  eon  of  one  Boniface,  was  elected 
to  the  pontifical  chur  in  574,  after  a  vacancy  of  ten  monthi, 
occaaioned  by  the  disordered  state  of  Italy.  At  this  period  drt 
Lombards  overran  that  country,  and  fixed  themselves  in  it  under 
Alboin.  Girief  on  account  of  tne  ravages  they  committed  is  said 
to  have  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  Benedict,  after  filling  the  see 
somewhat  above  four  years. 

PELAGIUS  II.,  pope,  was  of  Gothic  extraction,  and  the 
son  of  Winigild,  but  a  native  of  Kome.  He  succeeded  Bene- 
dict I.  in  578.  He  laboured  much  to  reconcile  the  bishops  of 
Istria  and  Venice  to  the  Roman  see,  but  without  success,  and 
he  opposed  John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  In  cooa^ 
quence  of  an  inundation  of  the  Tiber,  wliich  laid  under  wat« 
a  considerable  part  of  the  city  of  Kome,  and  the  adjaemt 
country,  a  very  mortal  pestilential  distemper  broke  out,  which 
proved  fatal  to  Pelagius  in  590,  after  he  had  presided  over  the 
Roman  see  eleven  years  and  between  two  and  three  months. 

GREGORY  I.,  sirnamed  the  Great,  pope  of  Rome,  wiis 
bom  at  Rome,  of  a  patrician  family,  A.  D.  544.  He  disco- 
vered such  abilities  in  the  exercise  of  the  senatorial  employ- 
ments, that  the  emperor  Justin  the  younger  appointed  him 
prefect  of  Rome.  Pope  Pelagins  11.  sent  him  nuncio  to  Con- 
stantinople, to  demand  succours  sig ainst  the  Lombards.  When 
he  thought  of  enjoying  a  solitary  life,  he  was  elected  pope  by 
the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people  of  Rome,  A.D.  590, 
Besides  nis  learning  and  diligence  in  instructing  the  church, 
both  by  writing  and  preaching,  he  had  a  very  happy  talent  in 
winning  over  princes  in  favour  of  the  temporal  as  well  as  spi- 
ritual interest  of  the  church.  He  undertook  the  conversion  of 
the  English,  and  sent  over  some  monks  of  his  order,  under  the 
direction  of  Augustine  their  abbot.  With  respect  to  the  chas- 
tity of  the  churchmen,  he  was  very  rigid,  asserting,  that  a  man 
who  had  ever  had  conmierce  with  a  woman  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
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nitted  to  the  priesthood ;  and  he  always  caused  the  candidates 
for  it  to  be  examined  on  that  point.  He  likewise  exerted  him- 
self against  such  as  were  found  guilty  of  calumny.  However, 
he  flattered  the  emperor  Phocas,  wlule  his  hands  were  yet 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  Mauritius,  and  of  his  three  children, 
who  had  been  butchered  in  his  sight  He  likewise  flattered 
Brunehaut,  a  very  wicked  queen  of  France. 

This  pope  certainly  possessed  extraordinary  abilities,  and 
many  commendable  quaUties.  There  was,  however,  a  strange 
mixture  of  inconsistencies  in  his  character.  In  some  respects 
he  discovered  a  sound  and  penetrating  judgment,  but  in  others 
the  most  shameful  and  superstitious  weakness.  It  is  impossir 
ble  to  read  the  absurd  and  ridiculous  tales  inserted  in  his  dia- 
logues, and  circulated  in  some  of  his  letters,  without  either 
pronouncing  him  credulous  and  superstitious  in  the  extreme,  or 
accusing  him  of  very  criminal  hypocrisy,  and  of  practising  the 
most  scandalous  religious  frauds.  To  one  of  these  conclusions 
we  are  also  unavoidably  led,  when  we  read  of  the  solemnity  and 
liberality  with  which  he  distributed  his  wonder-working  reUcs, 
and  the  gravity  with  which,  from  old  women's  dreams,  of  ap- 
paritions and  visions,  he  deduced  the  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
Hrhich  afterwards  proved  such  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  cnurch. 
He  was  no  friend  to  secular  and  poUte  learning,  as  suiBSciently 
ippears  from  his  epistles  and  dialogues.  He  is  accused  of  de- 
stroying the  noble  monuments  of  ancient  Roman  magnificence, 
:hat  those  who  visited  the  city  might  not  attend  more  to  the 
riumphal  arches  than  to  holy  things ;  and  of  burning  a  muld- 
:ude  of  heathen  books,  Livy  in  particular.  He  died  in  605. 
[lis  works  were  printed  at  Paris,  in  1705,  in  4  vob.  folio. 

SABINIAN,  pope,  succeeded  Gregory  the  Great,  but 
eigned  only  five  months. 

Boniface  hi.,  pope,  was  elected  A.  D.  605,  and  reign- 
id  only  eight  months  and  twenty-three  days;  yet  in  that  short 
>eriod,  by  favouring  the  emperor  Phocas,  he  had  the  impor- 
ant  title  of  Universal  Bishop  exclusively  conferred  on  himself 
ind  his  successors. 

BONIFACE  IV.,  pope,  who  obtained  the  additional  fiivour 
rom  Phocas,  of  converting  the  famous  heathen  temple,  built 
)y  Agrippa,  called  the  pantheon,  into  a  church.  Several  hte- 
ary  works  are  ascribed  to  him,  but  they  are  suspected  to  be 
purious.  He  died,  A.  D.  614,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  pon- 
ificate,  and  was  canonized. 

DEUS  DEDIT,  or  God's  Gift,  pope,  successor  of  Boni- 
ace  IV.,  in  the  year  614.  He  reigned  but  three  years ;  and 
ve  have  but  few  particulars  transmitted  to  us  respecting  him,  far- 
her  than  that  he  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  son  of  a  sub-deacon 
f  the  church,  and  that  his  election  to  the  pontificate  was  una- 
limous.     He  was  a  pious  and  benevolent  man,  and  tohimhave 
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been  imputed  divers  miracleB.     Moreri  nc  in  wliicli 

fae  heided  a  leprous  m      by  bringing  1  iin        ontact  with 

his  own.     The  gives  lit  le  ci^uil  to  such  a  report, 

Init  thought  it  n  ry  to  insert      to  quiet  the  minds  of  the      ■ 

devotees  to  the  uatn<    :  religion. 

BONIFACE  v.,  JH    i,  a  N         litan,  and  presbyter  oftk 
Roman       irch,  suoce      d  1  l*i:dit  in  GI9.     Not  mucli  it 

known  c       emi       1  io  24-  he  sent  the  pall  to  3ia- 

tus,  newly  arcn         <p  ot  <  anterbury,  and  interetted 

himself  in  n  ^  ^y  in  Britain,  for  which  sn 

importunity  was  .       'ea  by  t  i  lage  of  Edwin,  the  Fagn 

Inu  of  North  -land,  to  Eil<  ;,  t)ie  sister  of  Eadbaldking 

of  Kent.         ta  it  letters  i     l    resents  to  the  new-marriea 

did       t  live  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  exhortadoiu, 

inu  in       i.  (         tal  epistles  are  ascribed  to  him,  of 

te  or  ti      1    !  rei      tiing. 

«uj?njRIUS  1.,  pope,  was  a  Campandan  by  birth,  and 
the  Bpn  of  Petronius,  a  person  of  consular  dignity.  He  ww 
chosen  to  fill  the  Roman  see  on  t  death  of  pope  Boni&ce  V. 
in  tile  year  6S5.  At  that  time  the  Lombards,  who  were  m»- 
ters  of  a  considerable  part  of  Italy,  were  at  peace  with  the  em* 
sire,  but  at  war  among  themselves.  For  king  Adaloaldus, 
having  a  fit  of  lunacy,  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  subject, 
put  several  of  the  chief  lords  of  that  nation  to  death,  the  rest 
{irudently  determined  to  depose  him,  and  raised  to  the  throne 
Arioaldus,  duke  of  Turin,  who  had  married  his  sister.  But 
the  latter,  though  a  man  of  unblemished  character,  and  dialin- 
guisbed  merit,  was  an  Arian;  and  Adaloaldus  not  only  a 
sound  catholic,  but  also  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  church. 
The  pope,  therefore,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  deposed  prince 
with  great  zeal,  and  employed  all  his  influence  both  with  the 
Lombards  and  Romans,  to  procure  his  restoration.  By  his 
hitrigues  he  continued  to  extend  the  civil  war  among  the  Lom- 
bards for  a  time;  but  he  was  nately  disappointed  of  hi^ 
grand  object  as  Arioajdus  conUn  to  till  the  Lombard  throne 
until  his  death.  The  most  rei  Kabic  circumstance  in  the  life 
of  Honorius,  was  his  having  been  induced  to  give  his  sanction 
to  the  opinions  of  the  Monothelit  s,  who  maintained  that  in 
Christ  there  was  one  vrill  only,  d  one  operation,  for  which 
he  was  solemnly  condemned  by  t  ■  sixth  general  council,  in 
the  pontificate  of  pope  Agatho.  He  died  in  the  year  638, 
after  a  pontificate  of  nearly  thirteen  yenrj*.  Eight  of  his  letters 
are  extant  in  the  fiilh  volume  of  the  "  Collect  Concil,"  uid  an 
"  Epigram  on  the  Apostles  looking  up  towards  Heaven  with 
Astomshment  at  the  Ascension  of  Christ,"  in  the  twelfth  vo- 
lume of  the  "Bibl.  Patr." 

EPIPHANIUS,  patriarch  of  Co  He  strenu- 

ously vindicated  the  orthodox  doct  :  Eutychians, 
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ind  after  his  elevation  to  his  dignity  in  the  year  520,  procured 
he  condemnation  of  the  latter  in  a  synod  of  bishops  held  at 
^Constantinople.  Whilst  he  was  patriarch,  the  decrees  of  the 
ouncil  of  Chalcedon  were  confirmed,  and  a  reconciliation  was 
ompleted  between  the  churches  of  Constantinople  and  Rome, 
fter  a  schism  which  lasted  thirty-five  years.  Five  letters  of 
lis  patriarch  to  pope  Hormisdas  on  the  subject  of  the  union 
re  extant  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  collection  of  the  Latin 
ouncils. 

SERGIUS,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  610,  was  a  native 
f  Syria,  and  the  chief  of  the  sect  of  Monothelites,  the  princi* 
le  of  which  was,  that  there  is  only  one  will,  and  one  opera- 
ion  in  Christ.  This  heresy  was  condemned  in  the  coimcil  of 
Constantinople.     Sergius  died  in  639, 

JUNILIUS,  an  African  bishop,  and  author  of  a  work  of 
lerit,  entitled  "  De  partibus  Divinae  Legis,  Lib.  II,"  which  is 
nritten  by  way  of  question  and  answer,  and  forms  a  kind  of 
atroduction  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  Junilius 
ays,  that  he  received  the  substance  of  it  from  a  learned  Per- 
ian  named  Paul,  who  had  been  educated  at  Nisibis,  where 
dere  was  a  public  seminary,  for  teaching  the  knowledge  of  the 
Icriptures,  conducted  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  celebrated 
atechetical  school  of  Alexandria. 

FACUNDUS,  bishop  of  Hermianum,  in  Africa,  who  de- 
jnded  the  books  called  the  Three  Chapters,  at  the  council  of 
^nstantinople,  in  547,  for  which  he  was  banished.  He  wrote 
ome  pieces  which  are  extant. 

FABIL  S  FULGENTIUS  PLANCIADES,  who  is  some- 
imes  confounded  with  Fuli^entius  the  saint,  flourished  about 
be  year  520,  and,  according  to  some  writers,  was  bishop  of 
'arthage.  He  was  the  author  of  three  books  "  On  Mythology," 
ddressed  to  a  priest,  named  Catus.  They  were  published  in 
599,  by  Jerome  Commelin,  together  with  the  mythological 
reatises  of  Hygyrus,  Julius  Firmicus  Maternus,  and  Alberic ; 
nd  at  Amsterdam  in  1081,  by  Munker,  in  two  volumes,  8vo., 
•ith  the  same  and  other  treatises  of  a  similar  nature,  under 
lie  title  of  "  INIythographi  Latini."  This  Fulgentius  was  also 
be  author  of  a  curious  treatise  "  De  Primis  Vocabulis  Latinis," 
ubhshed  in  Paris  in  15SG,  4to.,  and  to  him  has  been  attributed 

dissertation  "  On  the  Allegories  of  Virgil,"  addressed  to 
/haricles,  a  grammarian. 

PRIMASIUS,  a  Catholic  bishop,  and  Scripture  commen- 
itor  of  some  note  in  this  century,  was  a  native  of  Africa, 
nd  obtained  the  see  of  Adrumetum,  also  known  by  the  name 
f  Justinianopolis,  in  the  province  of  Byzacene.  About  the 
ear  550,  lie  was  one  of  a  deputation  which  was  sent  to  Con- 
tantinople,  on  the  aflairs  of  the  African  churches,  and  he  was 
t  that  city  in  553,  when  the  fifth  General  Council  assembled 
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therci  by  order  of  the  emperor  Justinian.  He  refined^  how* 
ever,  to  take  any  share  in  the  deliberations  of  that  aaaemUiry 
though  repeatedly  invited ;  and  he  subscribed  to  the  conititB* 
tion  which  Pope  Vigilius  issued  in  defence  of  the  Tlucee  Chip- 
ters* 

EUSTRATIUS,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Comtanli. 
nople,  flourished  about  the  year  578»  and  was  author  of  ^  A 
Treatise  concerning  the  Souls  of  the  Dead*"*  intended  to  prove 
that  the  souls  of  au  men  are  active  after  their  separation  bm 
the  body^  and  that  they  act  difierently  according  to  die  difi^ 
rence  of  their  merits.  He  was  author  also  of  **  The  Life  of  At 
Patriarch  Eutychius/'  which  appears  to  have  been  a  funenl 
oration  pronounced  by  Eustratius  in  the  great  church  at  Con- 
stantinople, a  short  time  after  the  death  of  the  subject  of  iL 

AGAPETUS,  a  deacon  of  Constantinople.  He  wrote  a 
letter  to  Justinian,  on  the  duties  of  a  Christian  prince* 

THEOPOLITANUS  AN  AST  ASIUS,  bishop  of  Aatiock 
Justin  the  younger,  in  the  year  570,  banished  this  ^patriaid^ 
for  holding  the  opinion,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  incapable 
of  sufiering  even  before  the  resurrection.  He  remaioed  h 
exile  twenty-three  years.  In  the  year  593,  under  the  mga  df 
Mauritius,  he  was  recalled,  and  restored  to  his  see ;  lie  md  m 
the  year  599.  This  bishop  has  left  some  sermons  and 
on  the  Trinity,  and  other  points  of  faith,  of  which  a  Latin 
lation  was  published,  in  4to.  at  Ingoldstadf^  in  1616 ;  and  ^  Ob 
the  Annunciation  of  the  Virmn  Mary  and  the  Tranafiguradoa 
of  Christ,'*  published  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  first  vdumeof 
Combesis  ii  Auctairus,"  folio,  Paris,  1648. 

ST.  COLMAN,  the  founder  of  the  church  and  Inalmric 
of  Cloyne  in  Ireland.  A  well,  reputed  holy,  to  the  N.  WT  of 
Cloyne,  is  dedicated  to  him,  and  is  much  freqjuented  by  die 
Irish  Catholics  on  the  anniversary  of  the  saint,  Nov.  24e.  He 
died  Nov.  4,  A.  D.  604. 

ST.  MAURJ  a  celebrated  disciple  of  St.  Benedict  He  b 
said  to  have  been  sent  by  Benedict  on  a  mission  to  Fkwioe; 
and  notwithstanding  the  silence  of  Bede,  Gregory  of  Tovn 
&c.  there  arc  several  documents  which  prove  this,  <»  at  feast 
render  it  very  probable.     He  died  about  A.  D.  684. 

LIBERATUS,  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Carthage,  floor 
rished  about  the  middle  of  this  century.  In  die  year  534^  he 
was  sent  to  Rome  by  a  council  of  African  bishops  held  at  Car* 
thage  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  pope  John  abont 
some  dubious  points ;  and  he  was  frequentiy 'employed  jpespeep 
ting  affairs  of  importance. 

JACOB  BARAD^US,  or  JACOB  ZANGAX^,  « 
monk  of  this  cenkiry.  He  was  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  a  dkcir 
pie  of  Eutyches  and  Dyoscorus.  He  maintained  that  Auie  if 
but  one  nature  in  Christ.    He  was  ordained  faidiop«f'|B4Mib 
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by  the  remair  11  t 

that  opinion ;  but  it  cot      i 

Jacobites.    He  died  in  588. 
GEORGE  FLORENTIUS  GREGORY,  bishop  of  Tours, 

one  of  the  most  illustrious  bishops  and  celehrated  writers  in 
Uiis  century,  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Auvergne. 
He  was  educated  by  his  uncle  Gallus,  Bishop  of  Clermont, 
and  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  learning  and  virtue, 
that  in  573  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Tours.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Rome  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  apostles,  where  he  coa<- 
tracted  a  friendship  with  Gregory  the  Great,  and  died  in  595. 
He  was  extremely  credulous  with  regard  to  miracles.  He  wrote 
the  history  of  France ;  the  Lives  of  the  Saints ;  and  other  works* 
The  best  edition  is  that  published  by  F.  Rumart,  in  1699. 

EULOGIUS,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  was,  at  first,  pres- 
byter of  the  church  of  Antioch,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  zeal  for  the  Catholic  doctrines  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Eutychius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  containing  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  true  faith.  He  was  elevated  to  the  see  of  Alexan- 
dria in  the  year  581,  and  became  very  active  in  rooting  oiit 
heresy,  not  only  by  the  allowable  and  fair  weapons  of  reason 
and  argument,  but  by  expelling  from  their  situation  all  eccle- 
siastics who  were  advocates  for  the  doctrine  of  one  nature  in 
Christ.  He  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Gregory  the  Great, 
whose  sentiments  and  disposition  were  congenial  to  his  own. 
He  died  in  608.     Of  his  works  only  fragments  are  remaining. 

ST.  GAUDENTIUS,  bishop  of  Brescia,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  by  St.  Ambrose  and  other  prelates  much  against  his 
own  wishes.  He  died  about  627.  He  wrote  the  Hfe  of  his 
predecessor  Philaster ;  and  fifteen  sermons  and  letters,  published 
together  at  Brescia  in  1738,  folio.  There  was  a  bishop  of  the 
Donatists  of  the  same  name  and  age,  who  wrote  two  apologies 
for  his  sect. 

CONON,  bishop  of  Tarsus,  after  whom  a  branch  of  the 
sect  of  Friseists  were  called  Cononites,  concurred  at  first  with 
Philoponus,  the  ablest  advocate  for  that  sect,  in  maintaining 
the  notion  that  in  the  Deity  there  are  three  natures,  or  sub- 
stances, absolutely  equal  in  all  respects,  and  joined  together  by 
no  common  essence.  He  afterwards  appears  to  have  diflered 
from  Philoponus,  on  the  subject  of  the  equality  of  these  na- 
tures ;  whence  a  division  arose  among  their  disciples,  who  were 
called  Philoponists  or  Cononites,  as  they  severally  embraced 
the  opinions  of  their  respective  leaders.  At  a  later  period  the 
breach  between  them  was  still  farther  widened,  on  the  subject 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Philiponus  held  that  the  form 
as  well  as  matter,  of  all  bodies,  was  generated  and  corrupted, 
and  that  both  therefore  were  to  be  restored  in  the  resurrection. 
Conon,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  the  body  never  lost  its 
form,  that  its  matter  alone  was  subject  to  corruption  and  decay, 
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and  iTOs  cohsequendy  to  be  restored  w  rtal  shall  put 

on  iimnortality.     Wnat  iiiiporta.nC  to]        to  c  the  taleabi, 

and  to  agitate  the  resentmentSj  of  leanieu  ana  grave  divines, 
and  philosophers  !  What  serious  grounds  for  factions  and  dis- 
putes in  the  Christian  Church  ! 

ST.  ISIDORE  of  Seville,  wns  bishop  of  that  city  forly 
years,  during  which  he  proved  1  self  the  father  of  the  poor 
and  the  oracle  of  Spain.  1  an  d  in  G-iG.  The  council  of 
Toledo  called  him  the  doct  I   ^  age,  and  the  ornament  of 

the  chiuch.  He  wrote  ci  i  irica  on  the  Scriptures,  t 
Treatise  on  EccIeaiasticaJ  Mtib  j  a  Clironicle  from  Adam  to 
€S6,  and  other  works.  The  <  itio  i  of  his  Mi^al  and  lireviarjf 
are  very  scarce.     In  his  trea  i  Divine  Offices  are  mat 

curious  observations  on  mu»c. 

ST.  ILDEFONSE,  the,  pupil  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  wu 
abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Toledo,  and  bishop  of  that  see.  Hs 
died  rane  years  after,  667,  aged  Si.  author  of  an  account  ol 
ecclesiastical  writers,  and  other  ^orks. 

ST.  AUSTIN,  or  AUGUSTINE  THE  FIRST,  areh- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  was  origi  ly  a  monk  in  the  convent  of 
St.  Andrew  at  Roine,  and  eau:ated  under  St.  Gregory, 
afterwards  pope  Gregory  I.,  by  uhuin  he  was  despatched  into 
Britfun,  with  forty  other  mo  ,  about  A.  D.  596,  to  convert 
the  English  Saxons  to  Ct  nity,  Tliey  landed  in  the  isle 
of  Thanet,  and  having  sc        French  iuEcrpreters  to  king 

Ethelbert  with  an  accou  oi  tl  nand,  the  king  cave  then 
leave  to  convert  as  m  of  his  s  ccts  as  they  could,  and  as- 
signed their  place  or  residence  Doroverum,  since  called 
Canterbury ;  to.  which  they  were  cuniined  till  the  king  liimeelf 
was  converted,  whose  example  had  a  powerful  iniluence  in 
promoting  the  conversion  of  hi:^  subjects ;  but  though  he  wa> 
extremely  pleased  at  their  being  Ch  istians,  he  never  attempted 
to  compel  them.  He  dispatched  a.  priest  and  a  monk  to  Rome, 
to  acquaint  the  pope  with  the  i  :eBs  of  his  mission,  and  to 
desire  his  resolution  of  certain  qi  ions.  These  men  brought 
back  with  them  a  pall  and  ii  books,  vestments,  utensi^*, 

and  ornaments  for  the  chore  i ;  with  directions  to  Augustine 
concerning  the  settling  of  ep  <  1  sees  in  Britain ;  ordering 
him  not  to  pull  down  the  idol  lem  ^s,  but  to  convert  them  into 
Christian  Cnurches ;  orJy  f  o;  s;  the  idols,  and  sprinkling 
the  place  with  ho!y  i  ,  1 1  [latives,  by  frequenting  the 
temples  they  had  be       ai^  tomed  to,  might  be  the  less 

ihocked  at  their  entrance  1  't^ni  ianity.  Augustine  resided 
principally  at  Canterbury,  lieh  tn  s  became  the  metropolitan 
church  of  England  ;  and  havi  ihliihpd  bishops  in  aeveral 

of  the  cities,  he  died  A.  D.  6v<.     i       i>  kcrs  ascribe 

several  miracles  to  him.    T       o        vi  festival  wa» 

first  enjoined  in  a  synod  i  ohlnsbpp  of 
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Canterbury,  and  afterwards  by  the  pope's  bull  in  the  reign  of 
Bdward  III. 

St  KENTIGERN,  or  St.  MUNGO,  a  celebrated  saint  of 
he  Romish  church,  who  flourished  in  Scotland,  in  this  century, 
nd  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  blood  royal  of  both  Scots  and 
'icts,  being  the  son  of  Thametis,  the  daughter  of  Loth,  king 
f  the  Picts,  by  Eugene  III.,  king  of  Scouand.  He  founded 
lie  bishoprics  of  Glasgow  and  St.  Asaph,  A.D.  560.  He  got 
he  name  of  Mungo,  from  the  affection  of  his  tutor,  St.  Serf,  or 
lervanus,  bishop  of  Orkney,  who  called  him  Mongah,  which, 
n  the  Norse,  or  Norwegian  language,  signifies  dear  friend. 

St.  GILES,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Edinburgh,  a  native  of 
xreece,  who  flourished  in  this  century,  and  was  descended  of 
n  illustrious  family.  On  the  death  of  his  parents  he  gave  all 
Its  estate  to  the  poor,  and  travelled  into  France,  where  he  re- 
ffed  into  a  wilderness  near  the  conflux  of  the  Rhone  with  the 
ea,  and  continued  three  years.  Having  obtained  the  reputa* 
ion  of  extraordinary  sandtity,  various  miracles  were  attributed 
0  him ;  and  he  founded  a  monastery  in  Languedoc,  known  long 
fter  by  the  name  of  St.  Giles. 

St.  COLUMBA,  a  celebrated  saint,  or  rather  apostle,  of 
Icotland,  who  flourished  in  this  century.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Smithy 
linister  of  Camblcton,  in  the  statistical  account  of  his  parish, 
lakes  him  of  the  blood  royal  of  Scotland.  After  mentioning 
he  expulsion  of  the  Dahnaidhini,  or  ancient  Scots,  to  Ireland, 
LD.  '\U)y  and  their  "  return  in  503,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
liree  ^soii.s  of  Er,  called  Lorn,  Angus,  and  Fergus,  who  became 
he  second  founders  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Scots ;"  he  adds, 

An^^us  seems  to  have  died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  this  coun- 
ry,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  In  the  division  of  the  coun- 
ry,  Isay  ])ro})ab!y  fell  to  his  share;  as,  after  his  death,  we  find 

possessed  by  his  son  Murdach,  whose  widow  Erca,  the  daugh- 
?r  of  Lorn,  was  aftcr^vards  married  to  his  cousin-german,  the 
on  of  Conal  of  Ireland,  to  whom  she  bore  Fehm,  the  father  of 
»t.  Columba,  the  apostle  of  the  Highlands."  This  holy  man, 
istigated  by  zeal,  left  his  native  country,  Ireland,  A.  D.  565, 
ith  the  pious  desi<^  of  preaching  the  Gosf)el  to  the  Picts.  It 
ppears,  that  he  left  his  native  soil  with  warm  resentment,  vow- 
ig  never  to  make  a  settlement  within  sight  of  that  hated  island. 
le  made  his  first  trial  at  Oronsay;  and  finding  that  place  too 
ear  Ireland,  succeeded  to  his  wish  at  Hy,  or  I,  for  that  was  the 
ame  of  lona,  or  I-Columb-Kill,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival.  He 
epeated  here  the  experiment  on  several  hills,  erecting  on  each 

heap  of  stone-;;  and  that  which  he  last  ascended  is  to  this  day 
ailed  C'arnaii-chul-reb  Kirun,  or  the  eminence  of  the  back 
urned  to  Ireland.  Columba  was  soon  distinguished  by  the 
anctity  of  his  manners;  a  miracle  that  he  wrought  so  operated 
n  the  Pictish  king  Brudems,  that  he  immediately  made  a  pre- 
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sent  of  the  little  isle  to  the  saint.  The  king  had  refilled  Co- 
lumba  an  audience ;  and  even  ordered  the  palace  gates,  to  be 
shut  against  him ;  but  the  saint^  by  a  wordi  instantly  rnqsed 
them  to  fly  open.  He  founded  a  cell  of  monks,  in  I^m,  tai 
the  first  religious  were  canons  regular,  of  whom  Ckdumb^  wis 
first  abbot ;  and  his  monks,  till  A.  D.  716,  differed  firom  tfacNS 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  but  in  the  observation  of  Easter  mim 
the  clerical  tonsure.  Columba  led  here  an  exemfdary  li^  aai 
was  highly  respected  for  the  sanctity  c^  his  manners,  fiw  nuiiij 
years.  He  is  the  first  on  record  who  had  the  &culty  of  Ae  se- 
cond sight,  for  he  told  the  victory  of  Aidan  over  the  Picti  sad 
Saxons  on  the  very  instant  it  happened.  He  had  the  honqitfof 
burying  in  his  island,  Conval  and  Kinnatel,  two  kings  of  SfOOt- 
land,  and  o  fcrowning  a  third.  At  length  worn  out  with  SM,  he 
died  in  lona  in  the  arms  of  his  disciples,  and  was  interred  meiet 
but,  as  the  Irish  pretend,  in  aflertimes  translated  to  Down; 
where,  according  to  the  epitaph,  his  remains  were  deposited 
with  those  of  St.  Bridget  and  St.  Patrick  : 

**  Hi  tres  in  Dune  tumulo  tumulantur  in  uqo  ; 
Brigida,  Patricius,  atque  Columba  pius." 

But  this  is  denied  by  the  Scots,  who  a£Srm,  that  the  oootBSij 
is  shown  in  a  hfe  of  the  saint,  extracted  out  of  the  popes 
hbrary,  and  translated  out  of  the  Latin  into  Erse,  by  nnicr 
Cail  o  haran,  which  decides  in  favour  of  lona  the  momenloit 
dispute. 


HISTORY. 

PROCOPIUS,  an  ancient  Greek  historian,  was  bom  it 
Csesarea  in  Palestine.  Repairing  to  Constantinople,  he  ob- 
tained the  esteem  of  the  emperor  Anastasius,  as  well  as  tliattf 
Justin  the  first,  and  Justinian.  He  gained  reputation  ae  ariv* 
torician  and  pleader  of  causes.  He  became  secretary  to  BeB- 
sarins ;  and  attended  that  brave  general  in  the  wars  of  Penbi 
Africa,  and  Italy.  He  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  senalib 
and  also  prefect  or  governor  of  the  city  of  Conatantinodei 
where  he  died,  A.D.  560.  He  is  not  a  despicable  hialmpB 
among  the  Byzantines.  His  history  contains  eight  booka;  two 
of  the  Persian  war,  which  are  epitomized  by  Phol]iu»  indie 
sixty-third  chapter  of  his  ^'  BibUotheca ;"  two  of  the  wan  of 
the  Vandals ;  and  four  of  that  of  the  Goths ;  of  all  wUvs^lf 
there  is  a  kind  of  abridgment  in  the  preface  of  Agat]iia%  wlio 
began  his  history  where  Procopius  left  off.  Besidei^  these  lif^ 
books,  Suidas  mentions  a  nintn,  which  Gomprehfflda  mlgecto 
not  before  published,  and  is  termed  ^*  Anecdata^**  09 
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tory,  and  in  which  Justinian  and  his  empresB  Theodora  are 
drawn  with  the  most  odious  and  contemptible  features ;  but  it 
carries  the  au-  of  a  maUcious  performance. 

The  learned  have  been  much  divided^  nor  are  they  yet 
agreed,  about  the  religion  of  Procopius;  some  contending 
that  he  was  an  heathen,  some  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  some 
that  he  was  both  heathen  and  Christian,  of -which  last  opinion 
was  the  learned  Cave.  Le  Vayer  declares  for  the  Paganism  of 
Procopius,  and  quotes  the  following  passage  from  his  first  book 
of  the  "  Wars  of  the  Goths,"  which,  he  says,  is  sufficient  to 
undeceive  those  who  considered  him  as  a  Christian  historian. 
**  I  will  not  trouble  myself,"  says  he,  speaking  of  the  different 
opinions  of  Christians,  "  to  relate  the  subject  of  such  contro- 
versies, although  it  is  not  unknown  to  me,  because  I  hold  it  a 
vain  desire  to  comprehend  the  divine  nature,  and  understand 
what  God  is.  Human  wit  knows  not  the  things  here  below; 
how  then  can  it  be  satisfied  in  the  search  after  divinity?  I 
omit  therefore  such  vain  matter,  and  which  only  the  credulity 
of  man  causes  to  be  respected ;  content  with  acknowledging, 
that  there  is  one  God  full  of  bounty,  who  governs  us,  and  whose 
power  stretches  over  the  universe.  Let  every  one  therefore 
believe  what  he  thinks  fit,  whether  he  be  a  priest,  and  tied  to 
divine  worship,  or  a  man  of  a  private  and  secular  condition." 
Fabricius  sees  nothing  in  this  inconsistent  with  the  soundness  of 
Christian  belief,  and  therefore  is  not  moved  by  this  declaration, 
which  appeared  to  Le  Vayer,  and  other  learned  men,  to  be 
decisive  against  Procopius's  Christianity.  This,  however,  what- 
ever the  real  case  may  be,  seems  to  have  been  allowed  on  all 
sides,  that  Procopius  was  at  least  a  Christian  by  name  and 
profession ;  and  that,  if  his  private  persuasion  was  not  vnth 
Christians,  he  conformed  to  the  public  worship,  in  order  to 
stand  well  with  the  emperor  Justinian.  The  books  of  Proco- 
pius on  the  Gothic  war,  were  published  by  Leonardo  Areti- 
no,  in  Latin,  as  his  own,  in  1470.  His  works  were  mutilated 
by  the  first  Latin  translators,  and  the  Greek  was  not  printed 
till  the  edition  of  Hoeschelius,  of  Augsburg,  1607.  A  Paris 
edition  was  published  by  the  Jesuit  Claude  Maltret,  in  1663, 
2  vols.  fol.  Greek  and  Latin,  but  with  the  omission  of  most  of 
the  anecdotes.  These  were  afterwards  pubUshed  by  Monnoye, 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Menagiana. 

AGATHIAS,  one  of  the  Byzantine  historians.  His  history 
treats  of  the  affairs  of  part  of  that  emperor's  reign,  beginning 
where  Procopius  ends,  at  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Justinian, 
or  558  years  after  Christ,  and  closing  with  the  slaughter  of  the 
Huns  in  559.  His  style  is  terse,  and  ornamented,  as  might  be 
expected  fiom  a  writer  who  paid  homage  to  the  muses.  He 
wrote  epigrams,  many  of  whicn  may  be  still  read  in  the  An- 
thologia.     J.  Vulcanius  published  Agathias's  history,  in  Mo.  at 
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Leyden,  in  the  year   1594;  it  was  afterwards  elegandy  re- 
printed, in  folio,  at  Paris,  in  lfJd8. 

THEODORUS,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  and  a  reader  in 
tbe  great  church  at  Coniitaiitinople,  on  which  account  he  wu 
styled  Anagnostes.  lie  made  an  extract  from  the  ecclesiastical 
histoiieB  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret,  in  two  books, 
which  is  still  in  manuscript,  and  afterwards  continued  the  his- 
tory of  the  church,  in  two  more  books,  from  the  latter  part  gf 
Theodosiua  the  YouTi^ffr,  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Jusdniaxt. 

EVAGRIUS  SCIIOLASTICUS,  a  famous  liistorian,  bom 
at  Epiphania,  about  A.  D.  536.  He  practised  as  an  advocate, 
from  wnich  he  was  called  Scholasticus,  He  was  also  tribune, 
and  keeper  of  the  piefoct's  despatches.  He  wrote  an  ecclesias- 
tical hifltory,  which  Ijegins  where  those  of  Socrates  and  Theft- 
doret  end ;  with  other  works,  for  which  he  wa^  rewarded  hf 
the  emperors  Tiberius  11.  and  Mauritius.  M.  de  Valois  pub- 
lished at  Paris  a  atxiil  edition  of  Evugrius's  ecclesiaatical  hif- 
toi^,  in  folio ;  and  it  was  re-publishcd  at  Cambridge  m  16^, 
in  folio,  by  William  Reading,  with  notes  of  various  authors.      i 

MARCELLINU.S,  count  of  Dlyria,  under  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian, drew  up  a  chruniulc,  commencing  at  the  poiut  in  whidi  { 
Jerome  finishes,  and  currying  it  down  to  tbe  year  534.  Itii 
much  applauded  by  Ciisiiodorus,  who  says  that  the  count  aUo 
composed  a  very  minute  description  of  Constantinople  and  Je- 
Tusalem.  Tbe  chronicle  has  been  several  times  printed,  first  bj 
Schoonhovine,  in  thi;  sixteenth  century ;  then  by  Joseph  Sca- 
liger,  and  still  more  iLccutly  l>y  father  Sirmond. 

PAUL,  the  Silentiary,  so  called  from  an  office  which  he  held 
in  the  sacred  palace  at  Constantinople.  He  flourished  under 
the  emperor  Justinian.  Paul  wrote  a  history,  in  Greek  verse, 
of  the  church  of  St.  Sopliia,  Epigrams,  &c. 

PETER  PATRK  K,  a  native  of  Thessalonica,  who  was 
sent  by  the  emperor  Jut^tinian  I.,  ambassador  to  Amalasuntha, 
queen  of  the  Ghaths,  A.D.  5^4;  and  in  .1.50  to  Chosroes,  king 
of  Persia,  to  conclude  a  peace.  On  his  return  he  waa  w- 
pointed  mayor  of  the  jiiilace.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled,  '•  the 
Hbtory  of  Ambassadors,"  part  of  which  is  extan^  and  was  pub- 
lished in  the  collection  of  Byzantine  historians,  in  1&1'8,  folio. 

GILDAS,  sirnamcd  the  WISE,  a  celebrated  British  moc^ 
bom  in  Wales  in  511.  Where  he  was  educated  is  uncertain. 
Some  say  he  went  over  to  Ireland ;  others,  that  he  visited 
France  and  Italy.  All  agree  that  afler  his  return  to  England 
he  became  a  most  assiduous  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  Du  I^ 
says  he  founded  a  monastery  at  Venetia  in  Britain.  Gilth'ui  i^ 
the  only  British  autliur  ol'  this  century,  whose  worlds  are 
printed.  His  history  of  Britain  is  valuable  on  account  of  its 
antiquity,  and  as  containing  the  only  information  we  have  con- 
cerning tbe  times  of  which  lie  wrote,  though  it  is  inelegant. 
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THEOPHYLACT,  named  SIMOCAITA,  a  (Qreek  his- 
4oriaii»  a  native  of  Greece,  but  of  Egyptian  origin.    His  his* 

Sof  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Maurice  is  comprehended  in 
t  books,  and  terminates  with  the  itaassacre  of  this  prince 
mi  his  children  by  Phocas.  Casaubon  reckons  Simocatta  one 
of  the  best  of  the  later  Greek  historians. 

BEUL ANIUS,  a  British  historian,  who  was  also  a  divinie. 
He  was  bom  about  580.  He  was  famous  as  a  teacher  of  youth, 
and  had  the  celebrated  Nennius  for  his  scholar.  His  morals 
were  of  the  purest  kind.  He  was  extremely  industrious  in 
examining  into  the  antiquities  of  nations,  and  tracing  out  the 
families  of  the  English  Saxons  after  they  had  entered  Britain ; 
md  from  these  coUections  he  is  said  to  have  written  a  work, 
^  De  Grenealogiis  Gentium.**  He  had  a  son,  who  will  be  found 
ill  the  next  period. 

NENNIUS,  an  historian,  was  abbot  of  Bangor.  It  is  said 
be  took  refuge  at  Chester,  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  the 
Modes  of  that  monastery.  He  was  author  of  several  works^ 
bat  the  only  one  remaining  is  his  '^  Historia  Britonmn,'*  or 
^  Eulogium  Britannise,**  which  has  been  printed  in  Ghde's  Hist, 
ftrit.  Scrip.  Oxon.  1681.  Great  part  ox  his  work  is  supposed 
bo  have  been  compiled,  or  perhaps  transcribed,  frotn  me  his- 
tory of  one  Elborus,  or  Elvodugus. 


MATHEMATICS  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

EUTOCIUS,  a  considerable  mathematician,  who  lived  at 
iie  time  of  the  decline  of  the  sciences  in  Greece,  was  a  native 
>f  Ascalon,  in  Palestine,  and  a  disciple  of  Isiodorus,  one  of 
iie  celebrated  architects  employed  by  the  emperor  Justinian. 
He  probably  flourished  about  the  commencement  of  this  cen- 
airy,  though  we  have  no  particulars  respiting  his  life,  but 
lis  works  reflect  much  honour  on  his  memory.  He  wrote  ela- 
lorate  and  perspicuous  "  Commentaries  on  the  books  of  Ar- 
chimedes concerning  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder  ;'*  and  also  on 
he  first  four  books  of  the  Conies  of  ApoUonius  Fergus, 
rhese  commentaries  have  not  only  elucidated  many  difficult 
lassages  in  those  profound  writers,  but  have  tended  to  throw 
ight  on  the  history  of  the  mathematics.  There  have  been  many 
Klitions  of  them,  but  the  most  magnificent  was  that  in  the 
edition  of  the  works  of  Archimedes,  printed  at  Oxford  in  folio, 
n  the  year  1792,  which  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  Torelli 
)f  Verona ;  and  that  in  Dr.  Halley's  edition  of  the  eight  books 
>f  ApoUonius,  published  at  Oxford  in  1710. 

COSMAS,  an  Egyptian  merchant,  who,  under  the  emperor 
lustinian,  in  the  course  of  his  traffic,  made  some  voyages  in 
India  about  the  year  522,  whence  he  acquired  the  simame  of 
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"  Indicoplenstes,**  or  t  i         I  terMHAt^  h) 

a  transition  not  uncoi  t    si  ^VMOMlIM 

all  the  concerns  of  tl  i*  a  lumea  ue  motWMrtir  fkmtt 
ler,  as  it  is  saidj  a  ^^t  h  »]ians.  lii  the  tflltediiJMi 
kisure  of  a  cell,  he  c<  {>o«  several  workfl^  betwMB  theyhi 
535  and  547;  one  of  wnich,  dig  ^  by  hiiii  with  the  vat$t^ 
'<  Christian  Toponpraphy/'  has  r<  ched  us.  Thif  book  wm 
published  at  A  i  m,  A.D.  54y.  The  mam  derigncf  iHi 
workistocomi  i  op  ^nof  tbnephiloeoidieniidio^ 
that  the  earth  )fai  ical  i  e«  and  to  prove  dial  it  ii 
oblong  p      ^9 1?     re  tno  intoogth  from 

and  six  tiK  miles  m  on     m  from  nordi'to  aoadi^ 

rounded  by  nign  walls,  coverea  by  the  firmament  at  ^iAi  • 
canopy  or  vault ;  that  the  idcbsituc  e  of  day  and  mj^  HwUMh 
casioned  by  a  mountain  of  prodifrious  heiffht,  sitnated  ht  ihl 
extremities  of  the  north,  round     hich  the  sun  moved  t  Aift 
when  he  appeared  on  one  side  of  Uiis  mountain^  the  eatHtwv 
illuminated ;  when  concealed  on  the  other  side^  the  (Mfdk  wi 
left  involved  in  darkness.   Howe"     ,  amidst  these  wild  nfemb 
more  suited  to  the  credulity  of  1     oew  jxoSauaon,  lima  to  die 
sound  sense  characteristic  of  that  in  which  he  waa  IwimiA 
encaged,  Cosmas  seems  to  relate  w  mt  he  Idmadf  hail  iihatf  isi 
in  his  travels,  or  what  he  had  lea  ned  frmn  odiera  wALgmt 
simplicity  and  regard  for  truth.    He  appears  to  have  been  wdl 
acquainted  with  the  western  coast  of  me  Indian  peninaola»  aal 
names  several  places  situated  upon  it ;  he  descnbaa  it  aa  At 
chief  seat  of  the  pepper  trade,  and  mentions  Mala^  prohab|f 
the  origin  of  Malabar,  as  one  of  t  le  most  fremieBtedMtllatt 
that  account.    From  him  also     i  eani^diat  tneisfaHM.e(1!ih 
probane,^  which  he  supposes  to     i  at  an  equal  distanee  .fttta 
the  Persian  gulf  on  the  west,  i     l  the  country  of  the 
the  east,  had  become,  on  aca        of  thisconmBkodioim 
a  great  staple  of  trade;  that     x>  it  was  impoicted  dieJJBb  tf 
the  Sinse,  and  the  preci        spi    i  of  the  tastem  eftuWhil^ 
which  were  conveyed  t    nee       aii  narts  of  bdia,  la  Bsadik 
and  to  die  Aral     i  Guu.    To      i  island  Imnvaa  die  Iwai^af 
Sielediba,  nearly  t  I;  of  Sdmuub^  or 

bv  which  it  is  stih  uu     i  over  i    i  East.    To  Coei^ 

also  indebted  for  the       tin  sticm  of  a  new  fivalteAp 
Romans  in  trade  having  i  in  the  Indiaii  seaiir   Alrijjft 

considerable  ports  of  Ino     were  frequented  by  ttadan  ^ 
Persia,  who,  m  return  for  s<  ductiraa  of  nrir 

try  in  request  among  the  km  rec^Efed  tilt  _ 

modities,  which  they  conveyea  up  die  PendiMlTQeK 
means  of  the  great  rr  9,  '.  iphntes  and  l^gii^^dli 
diem  through  ever^  pro      e  iJLlhe.woyage 

from  Persia  to  India  was  i      hi      i  ftOMiL  BnA 

and  attended  with  less  exp        ana  r- 
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between  the  two  countries  increased  rapidly.  Cosmas  men- 
tions  a  circumstance  which  is  a  striking  prool'  of  this  fact.  In 
most  of  the  cities  of  any  note  in  India,  he  found  Christian 
churches  established,  in  wliicli  the  functions  of  religion  were 
performed  by  priests  ordained  by  the  archbieliop  of  Scleucia, 
the  capital  of  the  Persian  emptte,  and  who  continued  subject  to 
bis  jurisdiction.  Accordingly,  we  learn  from  this  traveller, 
that  Cliriatianity -was  successfully  preached  to  the  Bactrians, 
the  Huns,  the  Persians,  the  Indiana,  the  Pcrsarmenians,  the 
Medes,  and  the  Elamites.  The  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the 
isles  of  the  ocean,  Sosorara  and  Ceylon,  were  peopled  with  an 
increasing  nmltitude  of  Christians.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that,  according  to  the  account  of  Cosmas,  none  of  these  stran- 
gers were  accustomed  to  visit  the  eastern  regions  of  Asia,  but 
rested  satisfied  with  receiving  their  silk,  their  spices,  and  other 
valuable  productions,  as  they  were  imported  into  Ceylon,  sni 
conveyed  thence  to  the  various  marts  of  Jndia. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

ANTHEMIUS,  a  celebrated  architect.  His  principal  werfc 
is  the  famous  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Qonstantinople,  which,  he 
was  employed  to  build  t^  the  «»peror  jJusdjuan,  for  whom  faft 
also  erected  several  other  structures.  He  was  a  good  mathe- 
matician, and  well-skilled  in  experimental  philosophy,  from  a 
knowledge  of  which,  he  succeeded  so  well  in  imitating  an  earth- 
quake, that  he  alarmed  many  people  in  its  yicinity,  and  parti- 
cularly, frightened  a  man  of^  tiie  name  of  Zeno  out  of  iiis 
house.  He  also  made  experiments  in  optics,  and  constructed 
a  lens. 

^THERIUS,  an  architect,  who  built  the  wall  which  runs 
from  the  sea  to  Selimbria,  to  preserve  Constantinople  from  the 
Bulgarians  and  Scythians. 


UKDICINE. 

ALEXANDER  TRALLIAN,  a  Greek  writer  on  physic, 

a  native  of  Tralles  in  Lydia,  who  lived  about  the  nuctdle  of 
this  century.  He  was  the  first  who  opened  the  jugular  Ytptt 
and  used  cantharides  as  a  bibter  for  the  gout. 


PERIOD  XXIL 

FROM  CONSTANTINE  III.  TO  CONSTANTINE  V. 

[Cent.  VIL] 

REMARKABLE  EVENTS,  FACTS,  AND  DISCOYERIBS. 


A.D. 

606  Tbo  Concessions  of  Phocas,  Emperor  of  the  East,  fi?e  rise  to  fle 

Papal  power. 
622  Mahomet,  the  false  prophet,  flies  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  io  AnUi^ 

and  lays  the  foandation  of  the  Saracen  empire.    His  foilowen 

compute  from  this  Era,  called  Hegirai  i.  e.  the  Flight. 
628  An  academy  founded  at  Canterbury. 
637  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Saracens. 
641  Alexandria  in  Egypt  taken  by  them,  and  the  grand  Library  bsratVy 

Omar  their  Caliph. 
643  Tlie  Temple  of  Jerusalem  conTerted  into  a  Mabometaii  MoMjne. 
653  The  Saracens  extend  their  Conquests  on  every  side,  and  nstaliat»1k 

barbarities  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  upon  tbeirpoaterlty.  Thw 

take  Rhodes,  and  destroy  the  famous  Colossus.  The  Danes  lataik 

England. 
6G3  Glass  Invented  by  a  Bishop,  and  brought  into  England  by  a  Be■^ 

dictine  Monk. 
669  .Sicily  invaded,  and  Syracuse  destroyed  by  the  Saraoena. 
686  I'he  Britons,  after  a  brave  struggle  of  near  150  years,  are  totally 

expelled  by  the  Saxons,  and  driven  into  Wales  and  ComwalL 
698  The  Saracens  take  Carthage,  and  expel  the  Romans  from  Afrkn. 


A  KEw  period  in  history  commences  with  the  flight  of  MalioaeCt  is 
the  year  622,  from  whence  his  followers  date  tbehr  era,  called  the  Hf- 
gira.  Agreeable  to  our  plan  of  placing  the  cbaractert  in  the  etatatf 
in  which  they  were  bom,  the  life  of  Mahomet  has  been  given  in  die 
last  period.  We  see  every  thing  prepared  for  the  great  reroIntioB 
which  now  takes  place,  llie  Roman  empire  in  the  west  annihilated ; 
the  Persian  empire,  and  that  of  Constantinopley  weakened  by  their 
tnutual  wars  and  intestine  divisions ;  the  Indians,  and.  other  esstcn 
nations,  unaccustomed  to  war,  ready  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  first  in- 
vader ;  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  in  a  distracted  and  baibarooi 
state ;  while  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  from  their  earliest  origin,  ac- 
customed to  war  and  plunder,  and  now  united  by  the  most  violent 
superstition  and  enthusiastic  desire  of  conquest,  were  Uke  a  flood  pent 
up,  and  ready  to  overwhelm  the  rest  of  the  world* 

The  northern  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  however  fimnidahk  ii 
afler  times,  were  at  this  period  unknown,  and  peaoeabIe»  at  lenst  with 

a 
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ropect  to  tbeir  (ouHiem  neighboun ;  so  that  there  wu  In  no  qlurter 
if  the  globe  any  power  capable  of  opposing  the  ConqiMsts  of  the  Anbs. 
ffith  amaging  celeriH,  therefore,  they  oremn  all  Syria,  Falestiiie, 
P«>ia,  fiukluria,  and  India,  extending  their  oonqueata  &rdier  to  the 
iastward  than  ever  Alexander  had  dond'.  On  the  nest  side,  their  em- 
>ire  extended  over  Egypt,  Barbary,  Spun,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Majorca, 
ninorca,  &c.  and  many  of  the  isles  in  the  Archipelago ;  nor  were  the 
nuts  of  Italy  itself  free  Cram  their  incursions ;  nay,  they  have  eren 
teen  said  to  have  reached  the  distant  and  barren  country  of  Iceland. 
Kt  last  this  great  empire,  like  others,  began  to  decline,  lis  ruin  was 
erysndden,  and  owing  to  its  internal  divisions.  Mahomet  had  no!  taken 
are  to  establish  the  apostleship  in  his  faintly,  or  to  give  any  particu- 
■r  directions  about  a  successor.  The  consequence  n-as,  that  the  cs- 
phat,  or  succession  to  the  apostlcship,  nas  seized  by  many  usurpers 
1  different  parts  of  the  empire;  while  the  truecalipha,  who  resided  at 
llgdad,  gradually  tost  all  power,  and  were  regarded  only  as  a  kind 
f  high  priests.  Of  these  division.s  the  Turks  took  advantage  to 
ttabUih  their  authority  in  many  provinces  of  the  Mahometan  em- 
ire,  but  as  they  embraced  the  same  reUgion  with  the  Arabs,  and 
ere  filled  with  the  same  enthusiastic  desire  of  conquest,  it  is  of  little 
>nsequence  to  distinguish  between  them,  as  indeed  it  signified  little 
I  ihe  world  in  general,  whether  the  Turks  or  Saracens  were  the  coo- 
lerors,  since  both  were  equally  cruel,  barbarous,  ignorant,  and  su- 
irstitious. 

While  the  barbarians  of  the  East  were  thus  grasping  at  the  empire 
'  the  whole  world,  great  distivbances  happened  among  the  no  less 
irbarous  nations  of  the  West.  Superstition  seems  to  have  been  the 
ling  motive  with  both.  The  Saracens  and  Turks  conquered  for  the 
Dry  of  God,  and  his  apostle  Mahomet  and  his  successors;  the 
stem  nations  professed  an  equal  regard  for  the  divine  glory,  but 
lich  was  only  to  be  perceived  in  the  respect  they  paid  to  the  pope 
d  the  clergy.  Ever  since  the  establishment  of  Christianity  by  Con- 
mcine,  the  bishops  of  Rome  had  been  gradually  extending  their 
wer,  and  attempting  not  only  to  render  themselves  independent, 
t  even  to  assume  an  authority  over  the  emperors  themselves.  The 
struction  of  the  empire  was  so  far  from  weakening  their  power,  that 
■flbrded  them  opportunities  of  greatly  extending  it,  and  becoming 
Iges  of  the  sovereigns  of  Italy  themselves,  whose  barbarity  and 
wrance  prompted  them  to  submit  to  their  decisions. 


GOVERNMENT. 

ROME. 

CONSTANTINE  III.,  emperor  of  the  East,  son  of  the 
peror  Heraclius,  and  his  wife  Eudoxia,  succeeded  his  father 
64-1.  His  half-brother  Heracleonas  had  been  associitted 
,h  him  as  his  colleague  in  the  empire  by  his  father'a  test^ 
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nteot;  and  Blardtu,  the  mother  of  Hendwrna,  jitOi  __ ,__ 
a  abare  in  the  Kovenunent ;  but  the  rnH«*«nri««j«i^h«i»^iniirtoj 
on  the  sole  ri^t  of  Constantine  to  the  niccesnob.  Jie  MJojai 
the  sovereign  power  but  a  short  time,  r^gmng  oaiy  mtat 
mon^s.  He  died  in  his  thirtieth  year,  either  from  the  flSbt^l 
t)(  an  originally  weak  constitution,  or  from  pcosoi}  wH  to  1^ 
adminiatered  to  him  by  his  step-mother. 

COVSTANS  II.,  emperor  of  the  East,  nandwD  of  Hok 
clius,  and  son  of  Constantine  UI.,  was  caisM  to  the  I>Dq)it^ 
641,  after  the  senate  had  deposed  the  usorper  ITiji  ijiiffwjlld, 
and  his  mother  Martina.     Constans  was  a  Monodi^ita^  wLbl 
lu8  patronage  of  this  heresy,  the  ecclesiastical  writerv  Jm^W 
the  misfortunes  and  crimes  of  his  reign.     In  647  the  Bn'jwwi ' 
overran  the  imperial  dominions  in  .^Jnca,  and a&fnrmhtom 
Cyprus  and  Rhodes.    The  emperor  himself  ww  defeftaUf 
them  in  a  naval  engagement,  and  escaped  with  dtffiooI^Jpal*' 
guise  to  Constantmople.    He  was  more  succenfill  in  a  W 
against  the  Sclavonians ;  and  the  Saracens,  in  connqaMM  «f 
divisions  among  themselves,  made  peace  with  him,  anl  CTO 
consented  to  become  tributary.     He  compelled   his   brother 
Theodosius  to  take  deacon's  orders,  and  he  received  the  sacra- 
mental  cup  from  his  hand.     But  not  thinking  himself  secure 
while  Theodosius  lived,  he  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  The    I 
execrations  of  the  people,  and  his  own  remorse,  however,  se-   | 
verely  punished  this  fratricide.    He  could  not  bear  to  remain  in    I 
his  capital  any  longer,  and  embarking  for  Greece,  displayed    . 
the  hatred  which  he  felt,  and  was  conscious  he  inspired,  by 

Sitting  agunst  the  walla  of  Constantinople  as  he  leH  them. 
s  passed  the  winter  at  Athens,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Si- 
dly,  continually  haunted  by  the  image  of  his  murdered  bro- 
ther, whnm  he  thought  he  saw  presenting  to  him  a  -Mp  if 
He  a  '   '         '    •  --> 


hlood,  and  urging  him  to  drink.  He  appean  to  luiTS  d  _ 
to  transfer  the  seat  of  his  empire  to  Syracuse,  hot  dfteuMk 
of  Constantinople  prevented  this  intention  by  deCatn^lt'.Ul 
wifb  and  children.  Constans  however  did  not  redgn  JhacMM 
of  fiOTemment  j  for  a  war  breaking  out  between  die  A^M 
and  Lombards,  he  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  fbr  eXpdnH 
the  latter  from  Italy.  He  accordingly  fitted  out  a  flee^  an 
suling  to  Tarentum,  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Betienntaa* 
But  Grimoald  its  duke,  having  defeated  the  Fndut  cane  to 
the  relief  of  the  place,  and  obhged  the  emperor  to  tun  dtt 
siege  and  retire  to  Naples.  He  thence  made  a  progwto 
Rome,  which  he  entered  with  great  pomp,  haviiu  Men  net  at 
some  distance  by  the  pope  \^talianus,  uid  all  ma  dagfi  h 
procession.  The  return  he  made  to  this  mgA  cf  #qpt(*' via 
to  plunder  Rome  of  many  of  its  m*       ^  le  (feBMMiH 

which  he  sent  to  ConstanUnople.    He  t  med  U  fljn- 

cuse,  wliere  he  reuded  five  yean  longer,  o         ia^  4||l«iw> 
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tiom  all  the  people  within  die  infloence  of  hb  aiithority,  and 
not  sparing  the  riches  of  the  sacred  edifices.  At  length  do* 
laestie  treason  put  an  end  to  his  odious  and  luihappy  reign. 
As  he  was  using  the  bath,  a  servant  stmdc  him  violently  on  me 
back  of  the  h^d  with  die  vessel  idiich  contui^d  die  warm 
water.  He  fell  stunned  and  was  suffocated.  This  catastrophe 
happened  in  668,  after  Constans  had  reigned  near  twentynseven 
years. 

CONSTANTINE  IV.,  emperor  of  die  East,  sumamed 
POGON ATUS,  or  the  BEARDED^  the  son  of  Constans  IL, 
succeeded  his  father,  in  668.  He  marched  an  army  into  Sicily, 
in  order  to  revenge  his  father's  deadi,  and  depose  die  usurper, 
lAo  had  been  set  up.  This  expedition  succeeded,  and  upon 
Us  return  to  Constantinople  with  his  beard  grown,  which  was 
only  downy  when  he  left  it,  this  trifling  circumstance  gave  him 
the  appellation  by  which  he  is  distinguished.  A  fancy  taken  by 
some  of  his  troops,  that  his  two  brodiers  ought  to  share  the 
sovereign  power  with  him,  from  the  example  of  the  three  per- 
sons in  the  Trinity,  caused  a  sedition^  which  he  suppressea  by 
the  execution  of  the  mutineers,  and  on  its  renewal,  he  cut  off 
die  noses  of  his  brothers,  that  the  deformity  might  disqualify 
diem  for  the  empire.  The  Saracens  in  his  reign  invaded  Afiriei^ 
Sicily,  and  Cilicia;  and  at  length  laid  siege  to  Constantinople 
itself.  They  were  opposed  with  courage  and  vigour;  ind 
though  they  renewed  their  attempt  several  successive  years, 
they  were  forced  to  abandon  the  siege  ¥rith  very  great  loss. 
The*  caliph  Moawiyah  aft;erwards  made  a  treaty  with  the  ein« 
peror,  by  which  several  provinces  they  had  siezed  were  left  to 
the  Saracens,  on  condition  of  their  paying  tribute  for  them. 
The  Bulgarians  next  made  an  irruption  into  Thrace,  and  hav- 
ing defeated  the  emperor  s  lieutenants  it  was  thought  necessa- 
ry to  purchase  their  retreat  by  an  annual  pension,  and  the  as- 
signment of  a  settlement  in  Lower  Maesia.  In  680  an  oebume- 
nical  council,  called  the  sixth,  was  held  at  Constantinople^  in 
which  the  heresy  of  the  MonotheUtes  was  condemned.  This 
prince  is  favourably  spoken  of  as  an  obedient  son  of  the 
church,  but  appears  to  have  possessed  little  courage  or  abili- 
ties, died  in  685. 

JUSTINIAN  II.,  emperor  of  the  East,  succeeded  his  fedier 
Constantine  Pogonatus,  in  685,  being  then  sixteen  years  of  age. 
He  soon  betrayed  a  violent  temper,  and  his  fondness  for  war 
induced  him  to  break  a  treaty  he  had  made  vnth  the  Saracens, 
and  he  renewed  hostilities  against  them.  He  was  defeated  in 
consequence  of  the  desertion  of  the  Selair,  in  his  service,  with 
which  he  was  so  enraged,  that  he  ordered  the  rest  of  the  nation 
to  be  massacred.  On  his  return  to  Constantinople  he  wasted 
the  public  money  in  sumptuous  buildings,  while  he  gave  up  his 
subjects  to  be  oppressed  by  his  two  minister^  a  moiik  and  an 
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of  thsBe  barbarians  hastened  to  the  eafutalt  thejr  vim 
to  reduce  it;  and  they  delivered  up  Ae  uafiutiiBale 
to  the  usurper  who  put  him  to  death  with  his  duef  nsMMhinu  i 
LEO  IIL,  the  Isaurian,  emperor  of  the  eas^  waa  ihii  aiwi  rf 
a  poor  mechanic,  but  entering  tlie  army,  beouae  one  of  ihe^ 
body-gcuund  to  Justinian  U.;  ai2l  was  made  a  gesD^^ 
tasius  II.,  who,  in  717,  made  him  his  coHeagoe  in  the 
The  Saracens  having  ravaged  Thrace,  bearaed  C3^ 
pie,  but  he  bravely  defended  it,  and  repulsed  tbsttu 
eider  to  strengthen  his  throne,  caused,  in  Ham  ftUi  year  ^  ftii 
reign,  his  young  son  Constantine,  sumamed  CqproaeynlM^  ts 
be  solemnly  crowned.  Leo  wish^  to  reform  the  chaodi  Iqf 
removing  image-worship.  He  began  with  assembling  itWMf 
cil  of  senators  and  bishops,  who  concurred  with  hhn  m  dinolM 
ing  the  removal  of  images  from  the  sanctuary  and-  altar  it 
churches ;  but  proceeding  in  a  second  edict  to  eqjoni  tiie  Mtk 
expulsion  of  pictures  and  images,  he  was  opposed  by  Ike 
patriarch  Germanus,  whom  he  exiled.  The  oestmoliaD  of 
objects  so  much  venerated,  and  especially  of  »  atatne  of 
Jesus  Christ  placed  over  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  atmek  Aa 
superstitious  people  wim  so  much  horror,  that  a  seriona  iimb^ 
rection  was  the  consequence,  which  was  not  qneDed  wttboii 
much  bloodshed.  Leo  had  authority  enough  to  eniwce  Ui 
rieform  in  the  eastern  empire,  but  in  me  west  it  encounlwad  a 
more  formidable  opposition.  Pope  Gregory  II*  dedaied  wilh 
great  warmth  against  the  imperial  edict,  and  excoiiiiiimdiiaisi 
die  exarch  of  lUtvenna,  who  attempted  to  put  it  in  taatctu  The 
people  of  Italy  openly  revolted ;  Ravenna  idl  under  die  fotmt 
of  the  Lombards ;  the  Roman  people  renounced  tiisir  ale* 
giance,  and  resolved  to  support  jjbe  pope  as  their  head  A 
fleet  sent  by  Leo  to  chastise  the  revou^  was  wredkMi  la  Aa 
Adriatic,  which,  of  course,  was  interpreted  by  the  oil 
a  divine  interposition.  Irritated  by  tne  resistance  he 
Lck),  it  is  said,  behaved  with  great  cruelty  against  tiioaa  ef  the 
opposite  party  who  came  under  his  power;  and  die 
took  advantage  of  these  dissensions  to  make 
the  bordering  provinces.  To  these  calamities  was  nddel  • 
destructive  eartnquake,  which  affected  his  eafntal,  in 
years  of  his  life.  He  died  in  741,  after  an  agitated 
twenty.four  years. 


SARACENS,  &c 

AKBAH,  a  celebrated  Saracen  conqueror,  whoowpNli the 
whole  of  Africa,  from  Cairo  to  the  AtlanHtic  ofeani    A^^ 
head  of  ten  thousand  of  the  bravest  Arabs,  he 
Damascus,  and  gtaduaUy  increased  Ma  mcmf'^ 
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die  borbariansi  whom  he  had  conquered  and  eonverted.  Amid  t 
ikft  fictions  of  oriental  writers,  it  is  not  easy  to  foUow  Akbah 
tbiaiigh  the  line  of  his  victories.    We  know  merely  that  he 
pmetrated  with  dauntless  intrepidity  the  very  heart  of  the 
country,  and  after  traversinff  the  wilaemess,  where  his  success- 
son  erected  the  capitals  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  that  he  carried 
his  arms  to  the  Western  ocean.    Distressed  at  this  limitation, 
which  nature  had  set  to  his  brilliant  career,  he  spurred  his 
horse  into  the  ocean,  and  exclaimed,  ''  Great  God !  if  my 
course  was  not  terminated  by  this  sea,  I  would  still  advance  to 
the  unknown  regions  of  the  /west^  preaching  the  unity  of  thy 
holy  name,  and  putting  to  tlie  sword  the  rebellious  nations  that 
worship  any  other  God  but  thee."    A  general  revolt  amon^ 
tthe  Greeks  and  Africans,  recalled  him  from  the  west,  and 
proved  the  means  of  his  destruction.    The  insurgents  trusted 
to  the  revenge  of  an  ambitious  chief,  who  had  disputed  the 
conunand,  and  having  failed  in  his  designs,  was  led  about  as  a 

Erisoner  in  the  camp  of  Akbah.    He  revealed  their  design, 
owever,  to  the  Arabian  general,  who,  under  the  impulse  of 
gratitude,  unloosed  his  fetters,  and  gave  him  leave  to  retire. 
The  generous  chief  chose  rather  to  die  with  his  benefactor^ 
and  having  embraced  each  other  as  fellow  martyrs,  and  brokei^ 
to  pieces  their  scabbards,  they  fell  by  each  other's  side,  after  a 
glorious  conflict  with  the  insurgents.     Akbah  proposed  to  es- 
tabUsh  an  Arabian  colony  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  order  to 
check  the  barbarians,  and  secure  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  fami- 
lies of  the  Saracens.     He  accordingly  founded  Cairoan,  under 
the  title  of  a  Caravan  Station,  in  the  50th  year  of  the  Heginu 
He  encompassed  an  area  of  12,000  paces  in  diameter  with  a 
brick  wall,  and  in  five  years  the  palace  of  the  governor  was 
encircled  with  a  number  of  private  dwellings ;  and  a  splendid 
mosque  was  erected  upon  five  hundred  columns  of  granite,  por- 
phyry and  Numidian  marble. 

ALI,  or  HALI,  the  son  of  Abutalib,  cousin-german  and 
son-in-law  of  Mahomet,  being  married  to  his  daughter  Fatima. 
He  was  the  fourth  caliph  after  him,  as  he  did  not  succeed  till 
after  the  death  of  Othman  in  655,  though  he  stood  competitor 
with  Abu  Beer,  upon  Mahomet's  death,  A.D.  632,  which  occa- 
sioned a  civil  war  among  the  Mussulmans.     He  was  murdered 
in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  sixtieth  of  his  age, 
A.D.  060,  near  Cafa,  in  Arabia  Felix,  by  Moawiyah,  the  sixth 
caliph ;  who,  to  obtain  that  dignity,  murdered  AJi's  son  and 
successor,  Hosein,  along  with  his  brother  Hassan,  and  eleven 
of  Ali*s  grandsons,  within  six  months  after  his  death.     Here, 
it  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  four  first  successors  of  Ma- 
homet, Abu  Beer,  Omar,  Othman,  and  Ali,  whom  he  had  em- 
ployed during  his  life  as  his  chief  agents  in  establishing  his 
reUgion,  by  extirpating  unbelievers,  and  whom  on  that  account 
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he  styled  the  cutting  swords  of  God,  like  the  sacoeiMOn  ff 
Alexander,  all  died  violent  deaths ;  and  that  tl  is  bloodf  ii* 

Sostor's  family,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mad  monarch  of  Mm»- 
onia,  was  nearly,  if  not  totally,  extirpated  witlun  thirty  yeol 
after  his  death.  The  Persian  emperors,  of  the  race  of  Ae 
Sophis,  claim  to  be  lineally  descended  from  his  cpraiidsonBfSii 
Caim,  the  only  one  of  the  family  who  escaped  3ie  nuunacrerf 
Mnavius.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  several  woiAl^ 
particularly  one  entitled  ^' Centiloquium,"  which  is  much  6h 
teemed  among  the  Arabs  and  Persians ;  and  part  of  which  ku 
been  translated  into  English  by  M.  Ocley.  He  also  wrote  m 
interpretation  of  the  Koran,  different  from  that  of  Omar. 

KHAULA,  an  Arabian  heroine.  Amongst  this  warlike  uA 
unsettled  nation,  when  the  flower  of  any  tribe  went  upon  a 
distant  enterprise,  some  hostile  neighbours  would  often  attack 
those  they  had  left  behind;  and  thence  arose,  perhapsi  As 
custom  of  the  Arabian  women,  even  of  the  highest  mH,  it- 
tending  their  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers,  in  their  nnfitaij 
expeditions,  and  fighting,  oft;en  with  a  degree  of  heroism  not 
inferior  to  the  fabled  achievements  of  the  ancient  Amaioili. 
We  have  many  instances  of  the  day  having  been  restored  by 
them  after  the  men  had  fled ;  but  none  more  remarkable  tlisn 
the  famous  battle  of  YgQjuU}]^  which  proved  decisive  of  Ait 
late  of  Syria,  and  of  the  Greek  empire  of  the  East. 

The  Grecians  greatly  out-numbered  the  Arabians,  and  tbeb 
onset  was  so  impetuous  that  they  drove  them  to  their  tcnto; 
there  the  fugitives  were  stopped  by  the  women,  who  aftenuUdy 
encouraged  and  reproached  them;  they  threatened  even  to 
join  the  Greeks;  and  one  of  the  bravest  officers  appearinf 
disposed  for  flight,  a  lady  knocked  him  down  with  a  tent-pok, 
saying,  *^  Advance,  paradise  is  before  your  face!  Fly,  and 
the  fire  of  hell  is  at  your  back !"  The  chief  women  thien  took 
the  command,  and  made  head,  till  night  parted  the  combataotoi 
The  next  day  they  led  them  again  to  the  attack,  Khawh.  ^ 
sister  to  one  of  the  principal  commanders,  acting  as  gehenL 
In  leading  the  van,  she  was  beaten  to  the  ground  by  a  QreA\ 
when  Wafeira,  one  of  her  female  friends,  striking  off  his  heici 
at  a  blow,  brought  the  heroine  off.  Animated  by  the  noble  b^ 
haviour  of  the  women,  the  Arabs  soon  became  inesistiUe^  mA 
routed  the  Grecian  army  whose  loss,  it  is  said,  amounted  to  OAS 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  killed,  and  about  fifty  t]iowaiii 
prisoners.    Khaula  was  aftierwards  espoused  by  the  calqph  AB* 

Nothing  is  more  disgusting  than  to  see  women  nub  into  mi«^ 
necessary  danger.    They  have  seldom  an  opportumty,  or 
need,  of  being  heroines,  except  by  suffering  with  patience 
fortitude  whatever  pains  or  misfortunes  may  fisdl  to  dbeir  lot  h^ 
this  life.    But  sometimes  there  are  occasions      dch  a;^    *    ^^ 
active  courage ;  and  when  duty  or  compassion     iS  fbr 
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^^lan  ciutomary  exertions,  tlicy  must  want  even  feminine  excel- 
lence to  be  deaf  to  tht  call ;  and  bereft  of  generosity,  (eiue, 
•nd  feeling,  to  be  hi'lpless  at  such  a  juncture. 
■;  HASSAN,  eldest  son  of  Ali,  by  Fatima,  daughter  of  Ma- 
Jbomet,  was  born  in  tbe  third  year  of  tlie  Hegira,  A.  D.  625. 
^e  was  advanced  to  the  caliphate  in  6G0,  without  any  oppo- 
jution,  though  the  mildness  of  his  temper  ill  fitted  hiiii  for  the 
torbulent  scenes  in  which  he  was  Ukely  to  be  engaged.  Scarcely 
Iwd  he  ascended  the  throne,  when  he  was  ol>liged  to  contend 
iwith  Moawiyah,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  armv.  The  caliph 
was  defeated,  and  took  refiige  in  a  strong  caatle,  the  governor 
iof  which  was  atronsly  sohcited  to  put  Hassan  to  death,  which 
he  peremptorily  refused.  Hassan,  shocked  at  the  scenes  of 
.devastation  and  blood  to  which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness,  de- 
itermined  to  abdicate  his  office ;  which  he  accompliMied,  in  tbe 
presence  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  people  of  Cufa,  in  tbe 
.gteat  mosque,  and  which  he  attributed  to  his  anxious  desire  of 
glaring  the  blood  of  his  people.  He  now  retired  to  Medina, 
with  ample  provision  for  his  future  support.  Of  this,  he  ex- 
pended the  greater  part  in  acts  of  chanty ;  sometimes  he  did 
not  even  leave  himself  sufficient  to  alleviate  the  common  wants 
4f  nature.  Twice  he  stripped  himself  of  all  he  possessed  ;  and 
thrice  he  divided  half  his  substance  among  the  poor.  Hassan 
passed  eight  years  in  a  private  condition,  and  obtained  uni- 
Tersal  respect  from  his  countrymen,  on  account  of  his  maiw  vh:- 
tues,  and  was  venerated  for  his  resemblance  of  his  grandtather 
Mahomet,  who  had  been  particularly  kind  to  him  when  he  was 
a  child.  He  died  in  the  year  669 ;  his  death  was  imputed  to 
poison.  Being  pressed  to  name  the  person  whom  he  suspected 
of  the  foul  deed,  he  replied,  "  The  Me  of  this  world  is  made 
up  of  the  nights  that  vanish  away.  Let  him  alone  till  he  and  I 
meet  before  the  tribunal  of  God." 

MOAWIYAH,  sixth  caliph  of  the  Arabians,  was  the  son  of 
AbuSofian,  a  chief  of  the  Koreish,  and  an  eminent  commander 
under  Maliontet.  He  was  first  appointed  secretary  to  Mahomet, 
which  office  he  held  several  years.  Omar  made  him  governor 
of  Syria,  which  important  office  he  continued  to  hold  under  the 
caliph  Othman.  He  gained  several  victories  over  the  Greek 
emperors ;  and  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.D.  654, 
he  conquered  tlie  island  of  Rhodes,  and  demohshed  the  famous 
colossus  of  the  sun.  Possessing  great  wealth  and  influence,  as 
well  as  reputation,  he  became,  on  the  death  of  Othman,  in  655, 
a  competitor  for  the  caliphate.  When  Ali  was  chosen,  Moa- 
wiyah declared  against  him,  and  prevailed  upon  Amru  to  join 
him.  He  was  proclaimed  caliph  at  Mecca  and  Medina,  and 
Buuntained  a  civil  war  against  Ah,  till  the  assassination  of  that 
caliph  in  660.  Moawiyah  himself  was  severely  wounded  by  one 
of  tne  three  conspirators,  who  undertook  to  restore  peace  among 
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Mussulmans  by  the  assassination  of  the  two  riTak  and  of  Amnit 
but  he  escaped  with  his  Ufe.  Hassan^  the  son  and  aucoesaorof 
Aliy  took  the  field  againt  M oawiyah ;  but  the  mildneaa  of  hk 
-character  would  not  permit  him  to  involve  the  empire  in  war  on 
liis  personal  account,  therefore,  in  661 ,  he  resigned  the  caliphate 
to  his  competitor ;  and  Moawiyah  succeeded  to  the  gavenima4 
being  the  first  prince  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ommiyans«  In  the 
year  668,  Moawiyah  sent  his  son  Yezid  with  anaimy  to  bedcg^ 
Constantinople,  so  formidable  had  the  Mussulman  power  M> 
come  only  forty-eight  years  after  the  flight  of  the  founder  tnm 
Mecca!  The  undertaking,  however,  was  beyond  their  mililiij 
skin ;  and  after  spending  seven  years  in  a  series  of  repeated 
summer  attacks,  attended  with  a  variety  of  petty  erents,  bdk 
fdgnalized  by  no  great  action,  they  rehnquished  the  ^iilaradsei 
The  caliph's  arms  were  successful  in  another  quarter,  m  Ae 
-defeat  of  the  Usbeks,  and  the  taking  of  Sarmacand.  He  fixed 
his  residence  at  Damascus.  He  was  very  anxious  to  eecttze  tfat 
crown  to  his  son  Yezid,  and  for  this  purpose  he  associated  hen 
as  his  colleague.  Moawiyah  expired  at  Damascus,  in  die  year 
679,  being  the  twentieth  of  his  age,  and  about  the  aerenty- 
fifth  of  his  age.  He  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  eminent  c( 
the  Saracen  caliphs ;  and  is  extolled  for  his  capad^,  hie  ooSf 
rage,  generosity,  and  clemency.  He  was  the  first  of  the  celipks 
who  wore  rich  garments,  and  afiected  royal  splendour,  lie 
also  drank  wine  without  scruple,  and  in  other  respects  deiriated 
firom  the  strictness  of  the  Mahometan  law.  Though  not  leeined^ 
he  favoured  the  sciences,  and  was  particularly  fond  of  poetfjf 
to  the  proficients  in  which,  he  shewed  singidar  kindneee,  4M 
several  occasions. 

HOSEIN,  the  second  son  of  Ali,  by  Falima,  MaheneA 
daughter,  equalled  his  elder  brother  Hassan  in  piety  and  be- 
neficence, and  inherited  more  of  the  martial  smritof  hia&tlwa 
After  the  death  of  the  caliph  Moawiyah,  A.  D.  679,  when  hii 
son  Yezid  was  acknowledged  for  his  successor,  Hosein  pie* 
pared  to  assert  his  own  right  to  the  succession.  He  lecatfod 
assurances  of  support  from  the  citizens  of  Cufa,  who  mmrnmi 
to  rise  in  his  favour  as  soon  as  he  should  appear  on  toe  banb 
of  the  Euphrates.  Relying  upon  the  fideuty  of  the  CufiMi 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  best  friends,  he  resolvad  to  cto- 
ply  with  their  invitation.  With  a  train  composed  of  hja  Wiii^ 
children,  and  servants,  and  a  few  warriors  who  followed  Ui 
fortunes,  he  crossed  the  Arabian  desart,  and  approached^ 
confines  of  Irak.  He  was  there  met  by  a  laree  liwoe  aestly 
ObeidoUah,  the  governor;  and  Hosein,  with  nis  miatt  eon- 
pany,  found  himself  surrounded  in  the  plain  of  Kerbela,'«rilii 
five  thousand  horse,  who  cut  off  his  communicatioii  widi  the 
Euphrates.  He  was  now  willing  to  submit  onreaaelMblei 
ditions ;  but  the  governor  insisted  upon  uncoiiditianBi- 
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Mf  and  sent  an  officer  of  a  ferodoils  charaeter,  one  Shiuner ^^ 
enforce  it.  Hosein,  revising  to  be  thus  dishonouredt  and 
?ing  obtained  a  truce  for  a  night,  fortified  his  little  camp  as 

0  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and  prepared  for  a  resolute 
dstance.  To  the  loud  lamentations  of  his  sister  Fatima,  he 
posed  the  duty  of  pious  resignation.  ''  Our  tms^'*  said  he^ 
s  in  God  above.  All  things,  both  m  heaven  and  earth,  nnult 
riah,  and  return  to  their  Creator.    My  brother,  my  fathor^ 

1  mother,  were  better  than  I,  and  every  mussufanan  has  an 
unple  in  the  Prophet."     In  the  morning  he  mounted  Us 
rse,  with  his  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Koran  in  the  other, 
1  drew  up  his  little  band,  which  consisted  of  no  more  than 
rty-two  horse  and  forty  foot.     The  enemy  advanced  re- 
tently ;  for  a  veneration  for  ihe  grandson  of  the  Prophet 
a  almost  universal  among  them;  and  the  officer  who  had 
en  first  sent  to  intercept  him,  Harro  by  name,  went  over  with 
ity  horsemen  to  partake  his  fate.    A  consideraUe  time  was 
3nt  in  skirmishes  and  single  combats,  in  which  Hosein's 
rty  were  generally  victorious ;  at  length  the  main  body  was 
irched  to  the  attackf  and  showers  of  arrows  poured  from  aB 
rts.    The  hour  of  noon-prayer  gave  a  short  truce,  in  which 
)Bein  was  seen  performing  his  devotions  with  great  fervency 
od  his  shattered  troop.   The  battle  was  renewed  widi  ereattr 
rceness,  and  the  most  desperate  valour  of  the  de^nders 
idd  not  long  withstand  the  attacks  of  a  whole  host*    Hosein 
w  one  of  his  sons  cut  to  pieces ;  another  was  kOled  by  an 
row  in  his  lap,  and  a  nephew  was  pierced  through  while  just 
ung  a  last  embrace.    Hosein  himself  received  a  woimd  in 
\  head,  which  filled  his  helmet  with  bloody  and  was  strudk  in 
9  mouth  while  tasting  a  drop  of  water.    He  still  defended 
nself ;  and  when  his  sister,  rushing  firom  the  tent,  conjured 
B  general,  Amer,  to  spare  his  life,  a  tear  trickled  down  that 
jrrior's  beard,  and  he  turned  away  his  fiuse.    Shamer  then 
shed  in,  and  thirty-three  wounds  despatched  the  venerable 
ief.     His  head  was  carried  as  a  trophy  to  Obeidollah.    The 
generous  governor  struck  it  on  the  mouth  with  his  cane, 
(las  !*'  said  an  aged  spectator,  *^  on  those  lips  I  have  seen 
B  hps  of  the  apostle  of  God."    It  was  with  much  difficulty 
at  Hosein's  sister  saved  from  slaughter  Ali,  his  yoimgest  son« 
lie  caliph  Yezid  disapproved  of  this  massacre,  and  treated 
e  surviving  family  of  Hosein  with  great  kindness.    Hosein  is 
this  day  regarded  by  the  Persians  as  a  holy  martyr,  and  the 
niversary  of  his  death  is  kept  by  them  with  great  solemnity. 
ABDALLAH  EBN  ZOBEIR,  an  Arabian  chief,  who  hav- 
g  ingratiated  himself  with  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  and  Med»- 
9  bv  his  religious  zeal  and  engaging  behaviour,  was  proclaimed 
liph,  A.D.  682.  Heg.  63.    He  was  recoffnixed  in  all  the  pro- 
tices  of  the  empire,  except  Syria  and  Palestine ;  and  es^n^ 
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16b  dignity  nine  yeaxn,  till  the  seventy         id  yesr  of  iiU«| 

and  serenty-third  of  die  Hegira.    At  ti      in     ture  Bieeeft  m 

besieged,  and  the.  caliph's  spirits  were  supported  by  ibe  attai 

tion  of  I]ds  mother  As^na,  grand-daughter  to  the  aUBpli  Jll 

Beer,  who,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  adnunistered  refreehiteMtl 

faim  and  his  soldiers  at  the  breach  with  her  own  handL  -Ji 

length,  however,  he  took  leave  of  his  mother,  and  nJBed  m 

on  the  enemy.    Having  killed  many  with  his  own  hand,  hB'm 

at  last  overpowered;  and  when  he  found  the  blood 

down  his  fiice  and  beard,  he  is  said  to  have  repeated  tbia 

iirom  an  Arabian  poet;  ^'The  blood  of  our  wounds  fijh  ■) 

nponour  heels,  but  our  feet;**  and  he  soon  died.    The 

ox  this  AbdaDah  gave  rise  to  the  proverb^  '*  That 

never  a  brave  man  who  was  not  liberal,  till  AbdaDah  die 

Zobeir."    He  is  reported  to  have  bem  so  pious  and  ao  i 

ofk  his  devotions,  that  a  pigeon  once  ali^ted  on  hb 

whilst  he  was  thus  employed,  and  sat  long  there  witfioiilJil 

perceiving  it,  '       :  '  .   .'j 

ABDALLAM  EBN  ALI,  the  unde  of  the  two  ftatim 

liphs  of  the  Abassides,  under  whom  he  served  as  a  geaM 

against  the  caliph  Merwan,  and  having  vanquished  Aat  jpihw 

proclaimed  his  nephew.    He  was  guilty  of  horrible  cradnet^ 

the  famfly  of  the  Ommiades.    When  his  eldest  nephew  dW 

his  brodier  Almanzor  assumed  the  government,  which. ao.iti 

pleased  Abdallah  that  he  raised  an  army  aoBinst  him,  bu^Wi 

defeated,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  iBostra.    Here  he  cnmoeahi 

himself  seven  monuis ;  1    ;         retreat  being. at  loigtli  ifin 

vered,  he  was  enticed  by        n     hew,  with  the  sanie;a^[tKife 

had  himself  used  against  u     Ommijans,  to  venture  'hfasadfie 

court,  where  he  was  at  first  gracioudy  received*   Ahonaewi 

built  for  him^  the  foundations  of  which  were  of  sak.:.;^^ 

suddenly  giving  way  on  the  efiusion  of  water,  he^  with  mmfi 

his  fiiends,  was  crushed  to  death  under  the  ruins.    .This  Mf 

pened  A.D.  754. 

ABD  ALMELEH,  son  of  Mor  an,  and  the  fifth  cafiph  of  A 
race  of  the  Ommiades,  simamed  hASCH  AL  HEG&ANAl 
i.e.  the  skinner  of  a  stone,  be  use  of  his  extreme  avance 
as  also  Aboubzebah,  because  .1  breath  was  said  to  be  ao  poi 
aonous  as  to  kill  all  the  i  \  m  rested  oa  his  &au  3[dth 
surpassed  all  his  prede  rs  power  and  dominion ;- far  i 
his  reign  the  Indies  were  cone  :  d  in  the  Eisst,  andhis  ■iiiiJ 
penetrated  Spain  in  the  W<  ;  he  likewise  extended '  fail  im 
pire  towards  the  South,  by  ;  himself  master  off  Mdlm 

and  Mecca.    He  was  raised  to  t    i  throne  at  Us  fiidkririidBtaA 
being  about  forty  years  of  a^  A.D.  f^f^  H«<r:  6&.: 
that  ne  received  the  news  of  Ids  elevat]  ^jHing; 

Koran  in  his  lap,  and  that  he  c  i 

liopli^  J.nmilt  now  take  leam  oi        v 
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iLD.  705.  He  left  sixteen  sons,  four  of  whom  re^ed  after 
imn.  in  succession.  This  caliph  was  so  great  an  enemy  to  the 
house  of  Aliy  that  he  could  not  endure  the  praises  that  the  poet 
Ferozdac  had  in  several  places  of  his  worl^  lavished  on  them^ 
He  is  commended  for  moderation  towards  the  Christians,  whom 
lie  left  in  possession  of  a  church  at  Damascus,  which  they 
irmild  not  give  up  at  his  demand;  He  is  asserted  to  have 
been  the  first  who  coined  Arabic  money. 
.  ABDALRAHMAN,  a  Saracen  ffeneral,  and  governor  of 
Spain,  who,  after  ravaging  France  wim  fire  and  sword,  was  at? 
iKked  at  Tours  by  Charles  Martel,  who  had  been  reinforced 
hf  a  foody  of  Germans  and  Gepidse ;  and,  after  skirmishes  for 
WK  successive  days,  a  general  action  ensued  on  the  seventh, 
1b  which  the  Saracen  army  was  totally  defeated,  and  Abdalrah- 
man  killed,  with  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  Moors. 
This  great  event,  which  first  broke  the  Saracen  power, 
and  taught  the  Europeans  that  they  were  not  invincible,  is 
generally  placed  in  the  year  732. 

ABDALL AH,  a  son  of  Yezid,  celebrated  as  a  Mussufanaof 
kwyer  in  the  seventh  century. 

OMAR  II.,  the  thirteenth  caliph  of  the  race  of  Ommiades^ 
succeeded  his  cousin  Solyman  in  717.  He  laid  siege  to  Con* 
itantinople,  but  was  forced  to  raise  it,  and  his  fleet  suffered 
much  from  a  violent  tempest.  He  was  poisoned  at  Emessa^ 
A.D.  720. 

ARGHAN-KHAN,  the  eighth  emperor  of  the  race  of 
Jeughiz  Khan,  succeeded  his  uncle  Mendar  Oglan,  whom  he 
had  dispossessed  of  the  throne  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  |583. 

GENMEI,  and  GENSIOO,  etnpresses  of  Japan,  famous 
for  their  wisdom  and  prudence.  The  former  came  to  the  em- 
pire in  70S,  and  reigned  seven  years,  and  gave  names  to  the' 
provinces,  cities,  and  villages,  which  were  marked  down  in  the 
public  registers.  The  latter  came  to  the  throne  in  715,  and 
reigned  nine  years. 


LOMBARDS,   &c. 

ROTHARIS,  king  and  legislator  of  the  Lombards,  was 
duke  of  Brescia,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  king  Ariovald,  in 
the  year  GS8,  who  left  a  widow,  named  Gundeberg,  but  no 
male  issue.  The  Lombards  gave  this  lady  the  privilege  of 
raising  to  the  throne  the  person  whom  she  should  fix  on  for 
her  husband,  and  her  choice  fell  upon  Rotharis.  For  the  sake 
of  uniting  himself  with  the  queen,  he  repudiated  his  own  wife, 
whom,  however,  he  promised  to  maintain  in  the  dignity  of  ti 
queen.  This  engagement  he  did  not  long  regard,  but  shut 
her  up  in  an  apartment  of  the  palace  of  Pavia,  where  lAe  re-^ 

VOL.  u.  a  H 
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mained  five  yean ;  when,  through  the  mediation  of  Cbvia  VL 
she  was  restored  to  her  rank  in  sodety.  Rotfaaris  had  aoaiccfy 
ascended  the  throne,  when  he  had  to  contend  iMk  aH  ikt 
power  of  certain  nobles,  disaflfected  to  his  gorermnenty  wUdi^ 
nowev^i  he  quelled,  and  afterwards  reigned  with  ignsl  ffitatn 
ttid  prosperi^  at  home  and  abroad.  His  inedepesMf  had 
bound  himse^by  a  treaty  widi  the  exarch  of  tne  em]^i«»  toie* 
strain  himself  within  certain  boundaries ;  but  Rothans  Ad  Mt 
conceive  himself  imder  any  obligation  to  observe  drii  tWJtfi 
and  suddenly  burst  into  the  province  of  theCotdaa  A^pSbwUm 
he  reduced,  and  then  made  himself  master  of  all  the  tomm  h 
the  Venetian  territories.  The  exarch,  at  the  same  tim^  nads 
an  incursion  into  the  Lombard  territory,  which  eafled  swav 
Rotharis  from  his  conquests ;  an  engagement  enraed,  in  lAn 
the  exarch  was  totally  defeated,  and  m>liged  to  save  tbe 
of  his  army  by  speedy  flight.  Rotharis  likewise  p< 
into  Liguria,  and  took  Genoa,  Albenra,  and  otiber 
towns,  which  he  pillaged  and  dismanUed,  carrying  swanr  ll» 
inhabitants  as  prisoners.  Rotharis  has  the  high  merit wniv- 
ing  first  given  to  his  nation  a  code  of  written  laws,  fin  die  fill 
year  of  his  reign  he  summoned  a  general  diet  of  fats  noUeaat 
Pavia,  where,  with  their  consent,  te  enacted  a  nmnbcr  of  knn^ 
lehich  were  made  public  in  an  edict  issued  in  MS,  coMistiM  tt 
three  hundred  and  eighty-six  ar^es.  These,  tiwogh  wgf 
bear  the  stamp  of  a  rude  age  and  people,  are  accounted  MM 
judicious  than  the  laws  of  some  other  Wbiffio  people.  It  htM 
been  observed,  that  Rotharis  was  sufficiently  enligntened^  Ml 
only  to  deride  the  superstition  of  witchcrai^  but  to  proteet  dM 
victims  of  that  reputed  crime  from  pmular  rage.  He  dbo 
practised  religious  toleration,  and  provid^  in  au  the  cilios  el 
his  kingdom  a  bishop  for  each  of  the  two  prevmling  mnwi* 
sions,  the  Arian  and  the  Catholic  He  died  in  68S,  al  Me  age 
of  forty-seven  years,  having  reigned  more  than  fifteen  yean. 

LUITPRAND,  king  of  the  Lombards,  succeeded  iM  fiidi 
Ansprand  in  7 IS.    He  made  several  conquests  in  Italy^  and 
formed  a  code  of  laws  for  his  country.    He  died  in  744. 

ARISTOMENES,  a  general  of  the  Messenians»  renowned 
for  his  virtue  and  valour. 

PELAGIUS,  an  ilhstrious  Spaniard,  related  to  tbe  Wug  of 
the  Visigoths.  He  was  driven  from  his  possessioM  bj  ife 
Mo^nrs,  but  after  an  obscure  exile  of  three  years^  lie  nttadnll 
his  enemies,'  and  defeated  them  in  71^  and  anramedlbelilli 
of  king  of  Leefn  and  the  Asturias.  He  died  787^  xoAnndtg 
tespected  for  valour,  piety,  and  prudence. 

ALPHONSO  or  ALPHONSUS,  snmaned  drir  €Uiwle^ 
kin^  of  the  Asturias,  fought  against  the  filoor% 
todt  upwards  of  thirty  towns.    He  dii^ai  die 
of  Ms  re^  757,  aged  eighty-fear^  ''•  ^' 
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FRANCE,  Gui. 

DAGOBERt  1.,  king  of  France,  was  Son  of  Clotaire  11.,  anJ 
»m  A.D.  602.  At  a  very  early  age,  he  was  appointed,  under 
lie  direction  and  assistance  of  the  bishop  of  Metz,  and  Pcpin 
nayor  of  the  palace,  to  the  government  of  Austrasia.  Upon 
he  death  of  Jiis  father,  in  628,  he  succeeded  to  the  other  parts 
>f  the  kingdom,  allowing,  however,  his  younger  brother  a  small 
lortiou  of  his  inheritance.  Dagubert  engaged  in  a  war  with  tiie 
iclavonians,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  m  which,  athrst,  he 
ras  defeated,  owing  to  the  disalTection  of  his  own  troops,  but,' 
it  length,  he  became  victorious,  and  repressed  the  incursions 
if  the  Sclavonians.  The  Bulgarians  put  themselves  under  his 
>rotectiun,  and,  through  some  apprehension  of  his  own  safety, 
le  cruelly  anil  infamously  ordered  nine  thousand  of  the  people, 
rho  looked  to  hiui  for  protection,  to  be  massacred.  He  ex- 
cnded  his  power,  and  the  greatness  of  his  fame  gave  him  con- 
idcrahlc  influence  among  surrounding  nations.  His  private 
i£B  was,  in  the  early  part  of  hia  leign,  truly  exemplary  ;  but 
us  afterwards  became  extremely  Hcentious,  and,  aa  tie  ad- 
anced  in  lilc,  he  lio]>ed  to  atone  for  his  misdeeds  by  his  zeal 
or  the  externals  of  religion,  and  by  ibunding  churches.  Among 
hese  was  St.  Denis,  eelehrated  as  the  burial-place  of  tlie 
French  munarchs.  In  this  Dagobert  was  interred  in  the  year 
tSa.  He  has  been  praised  by  historians  on  accoimt  of  his 
iberality  to  (he  church ;  but  he  better  deserves  applause  for 
xillecting,  revising,  and  making  public  tlic  laws  of  his  country, 
n  religion,  he  partook  of  the  bigotry  of  the  times,  and  issued 
in  order  for  all  the  Jews  in  his  dominions  to  submit  to  Chris- 
ian  baptism. 

CHAIIIBERT,  son  of  Clotaire  II.,  king  of  France,  ob- 
:uned  part  of  Aquitaine  as  his  patrimony  from  hi^  elder  bro- 
ber,  Dagobert  I.  He  was  crowned  at  Toulouse,  and  died 
wo  years  after,  630. 

SIGliBERT  II.,  of  France,  son  of  Dagobert  I.,  succeeded 
us  father  on  the  tlirone  of  Austrasia,  while  his  brother  Clovis 
I.,  Iiad  Ncustria  and  Burgundy.  Both  these  kings  were 
ninors  at  their  succession  to  the  throne,  which  gave  an  oi^or- 
unity  to  the  mayors  of  the  palace  to  usurp  tlte  whole  autho- 
ity.  Sigcbcrt  died  in  640,  after  a  reign  of  one  year,  leaving 
lebind  him  an  infant  son  named  Dagobert. 

CLOVIS  II.,  king  of  France,  succeeded  hia  father,  Dago- 
>crt,  in  the  kingdoms  of  Neustria  aiid  Burgundy  in  638,  wlule 
very  young  child.     He  is  noted  for  some  traits  of 


iumanity;  of  these  the  most  remarkable  was,  tbat  of  stripping 

he  gold  and  silver  plates  which  ornamented  the  colIins  of  St. 

Ucnia  and  Ills  compaoionB,  in  oidei  to  puichase  corn  for  tlid 
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poor  in  a  time  of  scarcity.  This  action  has  been  represented 
by  some  monkish  writers  as  caused  by  insanity,  with  whichi  it 
is  said,  he  was  afflicted^  and  to  which  they  impute  the  Cu- 
pidity of  his  descendants.  Clovis  married  a  beautificil  yoiiiig 
girl,  who  had  been  purchased  of  some  English  merchanti  uy 
the  mayor  of  the  palace,  and  presented  to  the  sorerdgn ;  by 
her  he  had  three  sons,  none  of  whom  emerged  from  obscurity. 

CLOT  AIRE  III.,  king  of  Burgundy,  after  the  deadi  of 
Clovis  II.,  his  father,  who  left  him  a  minor.  IBs  modier,  Ba^ 
tilda,  goTcmed  during  his  minority  with  great  wisdom.  He 
died  in  670. 

CHILDERIC  II.,  youngest  son  of  Clovis  II.,  became  kmg 
of  Austrasia  in  660 ;  and,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  dotuie 
III.,  in  670,  succeeded  to  the  crowns  of  Burgundy  and  Neos- 
tria.  While  he  gave  his  confidence  to  Seger,  bishop  of  Anton, 
the  affairs  of  government  went  on  with  tolerable  tranooifflty ; 
but  after  the  banishment  of  that  minister,  the  natural  ineon- 
stancy  and  love  of  pleasure  of  the  young  king  led  him  to  va- 
rious acts  of  folly,  which,  at  length  terminated  in  a  cmel  and 
arbitrary  conduct.  His  nobles  became  discontented ;  and  one 
of  them  named  Bodilon,  having  made  some  free  representa- 
tions to  him  of  his  misconduct,  was,  by  his  orders,  laid  flat  OD 
the  floor,  and  severely  beaten.  In  revenue  of  this  nid^mty, 
Bodilon  surprised  the  king  on  his  return  from  the  chase»  and 
assassinated  him  with  his  own  hand.  His  vengeance  was  not 
satiated  without  the  murder  of  the  pregnant  mieen,  and  an 
infmt  prince.  This  catastrophe  happenra  in  678,  when  Chil* 
deric  was  in  his  twenty-third  year. 

DAGOBERT  II.,  son  of  Sigebert  II.,  was  prevent^  fron 
ascending  his  father's  throne  by  the  mayor  of  tne  palace ;  but' 
afterwards  was  king  of  Austrasia,  and  was  assaarinated  679. 

EBROIN,  mayor  of  the  palace,  under  the  French  kmgi^ 
Clotaire  III.,  and  Thierri  III.,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  OS^ 
man  by  birth.  At  the  accession  of  Clotaire,  in  656,  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  mayor,  and  in  this  capacity  he  governed 
the  kingdom,  in  conjunction  with  the  queen-modter  BatSdi^ 
During  ten  years  the  administration  of  public  affidra  was  eoD- 
ducted  with  impartialitv  and  peace,  but  at  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod disputes  ran  high  oetween  Ebroin  and  two  Mshopsj,  windi 
so  disgusted  the  queen,  that  she  withdrew  to  a  copvent.  lEbtdt 
now  held  the  reins  of  government  with  a  high  hand,  and  mul^ 
the  principal  people  in  the  state  his  enemies,  who,  at  die  dcaft 
of  Clotaire,  rose  in  arms,  plundered  the  minister,  and  de* 
throned  Thierri,  whom  he  had  proclaimed  as  kmg.  *  Fcilr  a 
short  time,  Childeric,  king  of  Austrasia,  reigned  in  the  Hmmi  4f 
Thierri,  but,  in  670,  the  death  of  Childeric  made  roott  finr  As 
deposed  monarch,  who  was  replaced  on  the  throne,  wmd  tm 
this  event  Ebroin  left  the  monastery,  to  which  hrvM  lettriUt 
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and  scrupled  the  use  of  no  means  to  regain  his  former  post, 
whicli  he  at  length  obtained,  when  he  hecamc  as  despotic  ns  he 
was  powerful,  and  inflicted  on  his  enemies  the  most  cruel  tor- 
ments. He  was  himself  assassinated  in  the  year  fiSI,  by  one 
wliom  he  had  fined  for  mal-practicea  in  the  office  wliicli  lie 
held. 

CLOVIS  IH.,  the  son  of  Tliierri  III.,  king  of  France,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  691.  He  reigned  five  years  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  Pepin  Heristal,  who  was  mayor  of  the  ptuace, 
and  died  in  695,  ancit  fouifecn. 

CHILDEBEltr  III.,  by  some  called  the  First,  by  others 
the  Second,  as  being  king  of  all  France,  was  tlie  son  of  Thierri 
III.,  and  succtciled  liis  brother  Clovis  III.,  in  605,  At  this 
time  Pepin,  mayor  of  the  palace,  in  reality  exercised  the  sove- 
reign authority,  .^^o  that  Childebert  Ivid  only  the  name  and 
state  of  a  king,  tvbich  lie  enjoyed  till  his  death  in  711,  leaving 
his  nominal  crown  to  his  son  Dagobert. 

DAGOBERT  III.,  succeeded  as  king  of  Neustria,  and 
died  four  years  after,  TI5. 

PEPIN  LE  GROS,  or  D'HERISTAL.  a  celebrated  per- 
son in  French  history,  was  grandson  of  Arnoul,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Metz,  and  possessed  a  seat  on  the  Meusc,  near 
Liege,  whence  he  derived  his  name  of  Heristal.  He  govern- 
ed Austrasia  after  the  death  of  Dagobert  II.,  in  680,  and 
was  defeated  in  OSl  by  Ebroin,  the  powerful  mayor  of  the 
palace  of  Neustria.  He,  liowcver,  raised  another  army,  and 
after  the  death  of  Ebroin,  defeated  Thierri,  gained  pOssessioii 
of  Paris,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  king  and  lungdom, 
with  tile  title  of  mayor  of  the  palace  of  Neustria  and  Bur- 
gundy. He  was  a  man  of  great  quahdes,  extremely  brave, 
prudent,  and  politic,  and  one  who  was  able  to  conceal  his  am- 
bition under  the  mask  of  moderation,  and  a  very  mild  and 
affable  demeanour.  When  he  had  seized  the  government,  he 
employed  himself  with  vigour  and  industry  to  correct  abuses, 
restore  law  and  order,  repair  the  finances,  and  secure  the  obe- 
dience of  all  ranks  in  the  state.  He  suffered  Thierri  to  act 
the  pageant  of  a  king,  and  in  public  paid  him  all  possible  re- 
spect, whilst  he  was  excluded  from  all  share  in  tlie  govern- 
ment. After  Thierri's  death  ho  placed  the  crowns  upon  the 
heads  of  his  sons  Clovis  and  Childebert,  and  his  grandson 
Dagobert.  In  the  meantime  Pepin  was  engaged  in  wars  with 
the  Frisons  and  Germans,  over  whom  he  obtauied  several  vic- 
tories. His  great  power  excited  the  envy  of  some  lords,  who, 
while  he  was  labouring  under  a  dangerous  illness,  took  up 
arms,  and  assassinated  his  son  Grimoald.  He  however  re- 
covered, and  revenged  himself  severely  on  his  foes.  After  a 
prospcruus  administration  of  twenty-eight  years,  he  died  in 
714,  leaving  his  authority  so  well  established,  that  he  nomi- 
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noted  Ub  grandson  Theobald  mayor  of  the  patoo^  mtler  tt^ 
guardi^oship  of  bis  widow.    Pepm  was  fktlier  of  GhuleilMiri, 

tei,  founder  of  the  CarloTingion  line  of  Fretlch  UngK.  '    ' 

CHILPERIC  IL,  of  France,  etippowd  to  have  been  the 
BQn  of  Cluldenc  tl.,  on  the  death  of  Dagobcrt  HI.,  in  715, 
fras  tjiken  by  Rainiroy,  mayor  of  the  palace,  from  a  monaiitery, 
wbere  he  was  a  clerk,  under  the  name  of  Daniel,  and  wu 
placed  at  the  bead  of  an  afiAy  to  oppose  Charles  Klnrtel.  In 
this  eiation  he  showed  a  vigour  whicE  h&i  exempted  him  from 
being  put  in  the  list  of  the  nois  Funeants.  He  was  present  at 
three  battles ;  and  the  final  issue  being  to  his  disadvantage,  he 
^t  himself  into  the  hands  of  Eude^  duke  of  Aquitainc,  by 
irhom  he  was  delivered  up  to  Charles.  IJte  died  at  Noyon,  in 
7301 

EUDES,  duke  of  A^uitaine,  suciieeded  to  Ui  4 
towards  the  close  of  this  century.  When  Perfb  '. 
md  chim  to  the  royal  authority  m  France,  Eudet  i 
bimself  independent,  and  seized  upon  the  famdildet  Of  AgA 
taine,  and  In  a  short  time  by  force  of  arms  made  faiBiadEf  ttMMf 
of  aU  the  country  lying  between  the  Loire,  the  OoMI;  fte 
Pyrenees,  Septimama,  and  the  Rhone.  In  721*  hb  AtmtttS 
Zama,  lieutenant  of  the  Saracen  caliph,  who  had  1 
Gaul,  under  the  walls  of  Toulouse,  but  In  a  few  yeu*  i 


wards  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  an  alHance  wmi  MnmuL 
another  Saracen  genera),  to  whom  he  gave  his  ianAttst  n 
marriage.    After  this  his  country  wtis  completely  ovanm  }tf 


the  Saracens,  over  whom,  by  the  aid  of  Chsnes  Burte^  be  db^ 
tained,  in  73^,  a  complete  victory,  which  deliKred  Vt^atte 
from  die  Mahometan  yoke.  Eudes  ^ed  hi  735,  karlilg  iNS 
hind  him  three  sons,  by  lus  wife  Valtnide,  irilO  wu  ihb  llftV 

relation  of  Pepin.        

CHARLES  MARTEL  was  the  son  of  Pe^  HertMa^  hjf 
bis  second  wife,  or  concubine,  Alpalde.  Aiier  Ad  JeaBlrf 
Pepin,  Plectrude,  his  first  wife,  who  had  recovered  her  aadv* 
rity,  put  Charles  under  confinement ;  but  making  Ua  Maqpeb 
715,  newas  received  as  their  duke  by  the  Auitraaiana,  and  aoon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army.  On  the  19ttt  of  Hflicbi 
717,  Charles  surprised  the  royal  camp,  and  a  httde  caHpeJ.  fa 
irtiich  tiie  king's  forces  were  entirely  defeated.  On  dua  HU^ 
peric  fofmed  an  alliance  with  Eudes  duke  of  AqtdtdUe^  HttV 
chased  by  the  cession  of  all  the  country  inileh  EuAm  ni 
seized.     Charles,  however,  having  placed  on  t*"    -*---■--- 


of  the  royal  family  named  Clotaire,  entirely  defeated  CMagde 

"        •  -  -«ddH«niap 

lUperic  to  his  antagonist  on  the  same  tenna  w 
pierly  been  granted  him  by  the  captive  monarch.    ChadH^  A 


and  bis  associate,  near  Soi^sons.  Upon  this,  EudeftdefivaaftVp 


Chtlperic  to  his  antagonist  on  the  same  tenna  wUdt  I 
pierly  been  granted  him  by  the  captive  monarch.    Cha  ' 
at  the  summk  of  power,  treated  Cbilperic  with  gftat 
and  on  the  death  of  Clotaire,  proclaimed  luiU  kibg  «f  Jl 
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be  kings  of  France  were  nov  so  inactive  sod  indolent,  tlut 
Istoriana  have  B^led  thoD  faineants,  i.  e.  lazy  or  idle.  Ct^rles 
id  8tiU  another  competitor,  Rainfroy,  mayor  of  the  palace ; 
I  vhom  Charles  was  obliged  to  allow  ihc  peaceable  possession 
'  Anjou.  No  sooner  bad  Charles  thus  freed  France  from  do-  ' 
egtic  enenueS)  than  he  way  embroiled  with  foreign  nations. 
he  Sueviana,  Friaone,  and  Alemanru,  he  successively  cncoun- 
red  and  defeated.  Eudes  also,  who  had  ji^rfidioualy  broken 
le  treaties,  was  twice  repulsed  ;  after  which  Charles  invaded 
quitaine,  and  obliged  him  to  submit.  But  he  was  soon  after 
igaged  with  a  more  formidable  enemy.  The  Saracens  at  tliis 
aiod  direatened  Europe  with  total  subjection.  They  had 
ibdued  Spain;  and  invading  France,  appeared  in  vast  num- 
;ra  under  the  walls  of  Thoiilouse,  where  they  were  defeated 
r  Fudes ;  but  thb  proved  only  a  partial  check.  Passing  tbe 
frenees,  they  entered  France  with  such  a  powerful  army,  that 
odes,  though  be  encountered  them  with  hb  usual  valour,  was 
reed  to  solicit  the  protection  and  assistance  of  Charles,  who 
J  his  valour  and  personal  strength,  now  acquired  the  name  of 
[artel,  i.  e.  the  hammer.  Of  the  infidels,  375,000,  with  Abdal- 
lunan  himself,  perished  in  the  battle ;  but  they  soon  made  an- 
Iier  irruption ;  in  this  they  were  not  long  succesafiil.  Having 
;«n  defeated  the  Frisons  and  killed  their  duke,  he  seized  Iiis 
>minion5.  One  of  his  last  actions  was  the  protection  of  pope 
regory  III.,  m  whose  favour  he  ofRciated  as  mediator  with 
le  Lombards.  The  pope,  in  return,  proposed  to  renounc&- 
a  dependence  on  the  Greek  emperorj  and  to  proclaim  Charles 
insul  of  Rome ;  but  these  designs  were  cut  short  by  the  death 
'Charles  in  October  741,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years.  He 
vidcd  his  dominions  between  his  sons  Carfoman  and  Pepin, 
"whom  tlie  latter  became  king  of  France,  and  waa  the  first 
onorch  of  the  second,  or  Carlovingian  race,  bo  denominated 
om  Charles  Martcl. 


ACHALEN,  a  British  sovereign.  When  driven  firom  his 
:>niinionR,  he  took  refuge  in  Wales.  He  is  mentioned  with 
ime  commendation  by  Owen  in  his  Cambriance,  for  having,  with 
is  brother  Arthiiiiad,  performed  a  difficult  journey  up  the 
Eaclwg  hills  in  Cardiganshire,  to  avenge  their  father  &  death. 

CADWAN,  king  of  the  south  Britons.  He  had  a  more 
eaceable  reign  than  most  of  his  predecessors.  He  died,  A.  D. 
J5. 

CADWALLON,  son  of  Cadwan,  was  prince  of  North  Wales 
uring  the  reign  of  )ut>  father.  Being  defeated  by  Edwin  king 
r  Nucthuniberlaud,  he  went  to  Ireland  in  620,  and  Temained 
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there  several  years.    On  his  return,  he  i  1'  die  1U0  «f 

king  of  the  Britons,  which  he  supported  tnrou  '  a  aeriet  uf 
continual  war&re  against  the  Saxons,  he  was  a  great  paipott 
of  the  bards,  and  in  his  youth  had  been  admitted  aiiiong  Aem 

EDWIN,  a  king  of  Northum  serland,  whosie  dornhfeai 
extended  as  far  norai  as  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  firom'vliiMi 
some  English  antiquaries  say  Edinburgh  had  its  name. 

BRAINT  HIK,  nephew  of  CadwaUon,  king  of  NoiA 
Wales,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  vm  between  his  aadi 
and  Edwin,  about  A.  D.  680.  The  result  was  dissstraos  to 
CadwaUan,  who  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Ireland,  and  BnunI  Ifir 
went  into  England,  where  he  gained  so  many  friends  as  ensblsd 
him  to  recal  Cadwallon,  and  oppose  Edwin,  who  was  slaia  is 
the  battle  of  Hatfield  in  633.  * 

EDBALD,  a  Saxon  king  of  Kent,  was  son  of  Edielbert^ 
&e  first  Christian  Saxon  kin?.  No  sooner  was  his  firtfaer 
dead  than  he  relapsed  into  heathenism,  and  married  his  fiitherli 
second  wife.  Upon  this  a  great  part  of  the  people  fbnook 
Christianity*  He  fell  into  a  phrenzy ;  but  recoverinff  his  Bomta, 
he .  dissolved  his  incestuous  mamage,  and  re-endbraoed  the 
Christian  religion.  He  died  640,  leaving  the  kingdom  of  Kent 
to  his  son  Eucombert,  by  Emma,  the  French  king's  daughter. 

BELYN  OXEYN,  a  British  chief,  illustrious  for  his  TigooN 
ous  resistance  against  Edwin. 

St.  OSWALD,  the  first  Christian  kinff  of  Northumboknd, 
during  the  Heptarchy.  He  totally  defeated  CadwaHoiiy  die 
British  monarcn,  at  the  village  named  from  him  St  Oswald, 
but  was  afterwards  defeated  and  lulled  by  P^ida,  Uog  ef 
Mercia,  at  Oswestry,  on  the  5th  August  640.  The  pagan 
barbarian,  Penda,  cut  his  body  in  pieces,  and  exposed  theafroa 
stakes  in  the  field,  as  trophies  of  his  victory.  Tho  piisst^ 
therefore,  ranked  him  as  a  saint  and  martyr,  and  melaiidad  to 
confirm  his  samtship  by  miracles. 

C ADW AL AD  YR,  son  of  Cadwallon  ab  Cadwan,  sueoeadsd 
to  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Britain  in  660 ;  but  disheartened 
by  the  progress  of  the  Saxons;  he  went  to  Rome  in  669^ 
and  dipd  in  703.  With  him  ceased  the  tide  of  kmg  of  the 
Britons.  He  was  called  one  of  the  three  blessed  kings,  cm  sc- 
count  of  his  charity  to  distressed  Christians. 

IN  A,  king  of  the  W^st  Saxons,  acquired  fanie  by  his  expe-* 
ditions  against  the  neighbouring  princes.    He  went  on  a  rB- 

*image  to  Rome,  where  he  erected  an  EhgHsh  coBim,  wmA 
ie  endowed  by  a  yearly  tax  on'his  kingdom,  caBed  RoMaeol, 
and  afterwards  Peter-pence. 

ADHELME,  the  son  of  Kenred,  and  nephew  to  Ip%  Idogef 
the  West  Saxons.  He  became  abbot  of  Malmsbibrr,  anli  was 
the  first  Englishman  who  wrote  in  Latin,  the  first  WTOliRNigllt 
poetry  into  uiis  country,  and  the  first  bishop  of-  ^*     * 
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He  died  in  709^  and  wsb  canonized.  His  Writlifgs  are  m  Ibe 
Bibl.  Pat.  .     .  .^    .     ,  » 

ALFRIDE,  or  ELFRID,  the  natural  son  of  Oswy  king  of 
Northumberland,  fled  to  Ireland,  or  as  some  suppose,  to  Scot- 
land, to  avoid  the  persecution  of  his  brother  Egfrid,  whom  be 
had  succeeded  on  the  throne.  Afterwards  the  two  brothers 
met  to  decide  their  fate  by  arms ;  Egfrid  was  slain,  and  Alfride 
ascended  the  vacant  throne  668,  and  deserved  the  applauses  of 
his  subjects  by  his  benevolence.    He  died  705. 

CEkDOWALLA,  a  West  Saxon  king.  He  quelled  a  pow- 
erfiil  faction,  recovered  the  throne,  and  went  to  Rome  to  re- 
ceive baptism.  On  Easter-day,  in  689,  pope  Sergius  baptised 
him,  and  changed  his  name  into  Peter ;  a  few  weeks  after>  he 
died  fit  Rome,  aged  thirty,  and  was  buried  there. 


SCOTLAND. 

DONALD  rV.,  king  of  Scotland,  succeeded  his  father 
Ferquhard  I.  He  proved  a  pious  and  peaceable  monarch,  but 
was  unfortunately  drowned  in  Loch  Tay  while  fishing,  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  646. 

FERQUHARD  II.  succeeded  his  brother  Donald  IV.  on 
the  Scottish  throne.  He  was  infamous  for  his  avarice,  and 
died  after  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  A.  D.  664,  by  the  bite  of  a 
wolf. 

MA  LD  WIN  US,  king  of  Scotland,  the  son  of  Donald  IV., 
succeeded  Ferquhard  II.,  and  was  esteemed  a  pious  and  just 
sovereign  ;  but  his  queen  becoming  jealous  of  him,  strangled 
him  in  his  bed,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  684 ; 
for  which  she  and  her  accomplices  in  the  murder  were  burnt. 

EUGENE  v.,  succeeded  his  brother  Maldwinus  on  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  and  proved  a  valiant  monarch.  He  ob- 
tained a  great  victory  over  Edfi*ed,  king  of  Northumberland, 
who  was  killed  with  ten  thousand  Saxons,  and  their  ally  Bre- 
dius  king  of  the  Picts  fled.  Eugene  died  in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  reifirn,  A.  D.  688. 

EUGENE  VI.,  king  of  Scotland,  the  son  of  Ferquhard  II., 
succeeded  Eugene  V.,  and  maintained  the  character  of  a  peace- 
able and  religious  monarch.  He  reigned  only  nine  years,  dying 
in  697. 

AMBERKELETH,  the  son  of  Aidan,  succeeded  Eugene 
on  the  vScottish  throne,  but  was  killed  in  battle  by  an  arrow,  m 
his  second  year. 

EUGENE  VII.,  brother  of  Amberkeleth,  succeeded  hhn  on 
the  Scottish  throne.  He  made  peace  with  Garnard,  king  of 
the  Picts,  M'ho  married  his  daughter  Spontana;  but  she  was 
murdered  the  year  following,  by  two  assassins,  who  had  intended 
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tekSbetluiibMid.    Eiigme  endowed  several  churches,  ni 
died  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  A.  D.  715.  t 

AfURDA0Ii4iiesonofAmberkeleth,fiuccec(1cdEugDncVIL 
an  Ute  throne  of  Seodand,  and  cukirated  peace  so  succcasfuBj^ 
that  he  got  aD  differences  settled  during  hU  rei^ii,  amotif;  dor 
Britons,  Scots,  Picts,  and  Saxons.  He  also  built  Whitiiomi 
Tlie  venerable  Bede  flourished  in  his  tiine.  Murdoch 
after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years. 


TALHAIARN,  acelebratedbardofWales. 
among  other  poems,  a  poetical  prayer,  which  ~ 
fbrnnua  among  the  bards. 

GOLYDDAN,  the  bard  of  CadwoUadyr,  the  last 
king  of  the  Britons,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  pu^  .  , 
seventh,  and  be^nning  of  the  eighth  century.  .       ,     ^ .  „., , ) 

■  -^ 

LITBRATUR£.  ^ 

ANTIOCHUS,  B  monk  of  Seba,  m  Palestine,  was  a  supeh 
stitious  writer,  the  author  of  "  Pandectea  Divinie  Scriptura," 
in  one  hundred  and  ninety  distinct  homilies.  In  the  prefaa', 
he  speaks  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Chosrocs,  king  of* 
Persia,  and  describes  the  cruel  treatment  suffered  by  the  monlu 
of  Palestine.  A  poem  is  annexed,  in  which  he  piteously  Iif 
ments  the  loss  of  a  precious  fragment  of  the  true  cross,  wbi4 
was  said  to  have  been  carriea  away  by  the  Persians  amoa| 
odier  spoita.  The  work  is  published  in  Greek  and  Latin,  n 
&e  adcutions  to  the  "  Bibliotneca  Patrum."  ,  .^rmH 

ELTEZER,  a  Jewish  rabbi.  He  wrote  chapters  on  aacKi 
history,  translated  by  Vorstios  into  Lntin,  1644,  44o. 

JOHN  PHILOPONUS,  a  (rrammarian  of  Alexaodrii, 
I  who,  from  his  indefatigable  diligence,  acquired  this  sirnami^ 
implying  a  lover  of  labour.  He  was  strongly  attached  to  the 
philoBophy  of  Aristotle,  many  of  whose  tracts  he  published  with 
learned  commentaries.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Ammonius,  tlie 
sonof  Hermeas.  He  professed  Christianity,  but  was  a  heretic, 
being  one  of  the  chief  introducers  of  the  sect  of  Tritheista,  which 
■roa  condemned  in  the  council  of  Constantinople  in  681.  Philo- 
ponus  wrote  many  works,  philosophical  and  theological,  as  wdt 
as  grammatical ;  and  is  said  to  have  obtained  of  Amru,  generfil 
of  the  caliph  Omar  I.,  that  the  Ubniry  of  Alexandria  should  be 
mserved  after  the  taking  of  that  city.  But  the  barbarism  of 
Unar  prevented  the  intention  of  the  general  from  taking  effect. 
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mA  the  hooks  were  employed  toHghl  Uie  poUe  hilhs  for  six 
■Kmths. 

ACRON,  or  ACRO^  an  ancient  scholiaat  on  Horace.  His 
irork  is  extant,  in  an  edition  of  that  poet,  printed  at  Basil  m 
1587, 8vo.  Fabricius  enumerates  Aaron  among  the  ancient 
commentators  on  Terence  and  Persius. 

ABOULAINA,  a  Mussufanan  doctor,  cdebratedfor  his  wit. 
When  Moses,  son  of  the  caliph  Abdahnalek,  put  to  deadi  one 
of  his  friends,  and  afterwards  spread  a  report  that  he  had  es- 
caped, Aboidaina,  said,  in  the  words  of  me  Uwgiver  of  the 
Hebrews,  Moses  smote  him  and  he  died.  The  sentence  was 
reported  to  the  prince,  and  Abottkina  was  summoned  to  ap* 
pear.  Instead  of  dreading  the  threats  of  the  tyrant,  he  boldly 
i^lied  in  the  words  of  the  foUowinff  verse  in  Exodos,  Wilt 
khou  kill  me  tp-day,  as  thou  killedst  ue  other  man  yesterday  t 
The  ingenuity  of  the  expression  disarmed  the  anger  of  Moses^ 
who  loaided  him  with  pres^its. 

ABOU-HANIFAK,  was  the  son  of  Thabet,  and  born  at 
Corfa,  A.  D.  699.  He  is  esteemed  among  the  Mussulmans  for 
his  expositions  of  their  law,  but  was  persecuted  for  denyinff 
predestination,  and  died  in  prison  at  Bagdad.  Three  htmdred 
and  eighty-five  years  after  his  death,  the  reigning  caliph  built 
a  mausoleum  to  his  memory,  and  founded  a  college  for  his  fol« 
bwers.  Such  are  the  fluctuations  of  opinion  and  of  fame. 
The  reader  may  be  struck  with  some  resemblance  between  the 
Gatte  of  this  preceptor  and  that  of  Socrates,  to  whose  memoiy 
a  statue  was  erected  in  the  city  in  which  he  had  suffered. 
Writers  are  agreed  in  ascribing  to  Hanifak  the  merit  of  strictly 
conforming  in  his  practice  to  the  moral  precepts  of  Mahomet. 
An  anecdote  related  concerning  him  is  worth  preserving. 
Having  received  from  another  a  rude  blow  on  the  face,  he  said 
to  the  person  who  had  the  audacity  to  strike  him,  **  I  could 
return  you  outrage  for  outrage,  but  I  will  not ;  I  could  bring  an 
accusation  against  you  before  the  caliph,  but  I  will  not ;  I  could 
pray  to  God  to  avenge  the  afiront,  but  I  will  not;  if  the  day  of 
judgment  were  now  come,  I  would  pray  to  God  that  I  might 
enter  heaven  with  you." 


RELIGION. 

SEVERINUS,  pope,  a  Roman,  was  elected  soon  after  the 
death  of  Honorius  in  638,  but  was  not  consecrated  till  May 
S40,  when  the  p«ipal  see  had  been  vacant  above  a  year  and 
seven  months.  This  delay  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  the 
refusal  of  the  emperor  to  confirm  the  election  till  the  clergy  of 
Rome  had  promised  that  their  bishop  should  sign  the  ecUiesis 
or  declaration  of  faith  relative  to  the  one  will  of  Christ,  drawn 
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UP  by  SergiiiSy  {mtnafch  of  CoMtaiitmQ|de> .  wd  BnbBiihfd  ty 
Heraclius.  During  the  vacancy  of  the' sec,  the  lateraii  pdUqe 
was  plundered  of  all  its  treasures  by  the  exarch  oT  Rttveaps, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Severinus  and  his  d^gjr. 
At  length  the  confirmation  of  the  election  of  Severinus  arfited^ 
but  he  enjoyed  his  elevation  only  for  the  short  space  of  two 
mcmths  and  four  days.  He  refusedi  however,  to  reocmm^  «die 
ecthesisy  and  even  pubUshed  a  decree  condemnii^il. 

JOHN  IV.,  pope,  was  a  native  of  Salonie  in  ,PahM^  vA 
the  son  of  Venantinus,  simamed  the  scholaiMfcic.  Ooie.  good 
action  of  this  pope  deserves  to  be  mentioned  to  his.  iMNmnri 
which  was,  that  he  employed  the.  wealth  of  the  churck  n  hp? 
manely  redeeming  numbers  of  unhappy  Christitos^  whom;  At 
Sclavi .  had  carried  ofi*  captives  in  their  irruptions.  Iq^  the  Mflffi 
during  the  reim  of  Heraclius.  This  pontiff  died  in  64^  hiM^ 
filled  the  P^P«  chair  only  one  year,  and  rsUher  more  thm  vSb$ 
months.  Three  of  his  letters  are  inserted  in  the.fifib  vdbum 
of  the  "  Collect.  Concil." 

THEODORE  I.,  pope,  was  the  son  of  a  bishop  qf.dio 
same  name,  and  bom  at  Jerusakm.  He  succeeded  John  IT. 
in  the  papal  chair  in  the  year  642.  Of  this  pope  no  matonl 
circumstance  occurs,  except  his  controversy  with  the  church  njt 
Constantinople,  containing  the  doctrine  of  the  MonotfaeGteBi 
and  this  controversy  is  so  little  interesting  to  pur  .readers^  that 
we  shall  pass  it  over  without  any  further  notice.  Theodme 
died  in  the  year  649^  Besides  some  letters  relatiiur  to  the 
above-mentioned  controversy,  a  memorial  against  .Pyrnnu^  the 
deposed  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  Im  errors,  addrawod 
to  the  Eastern  bbhops,  is  preserved. 

MARTEN  I.,  pope  and  saint,  succeeded  Thegodoxe  m  0fflL 
He  held  a  council  at  Rome,  in  which  the  heresy  of  the  HoMr 
thelites  was  condemned.  The  heresy  consisted  in  beBefhqji 
that  there  was  but  one  will  in  Christ.  Constans,  the  emperari 
was  so  provoked  at  the  pope*s  decision,  that  he  orderw  Cst 
liopas,  tne  exarch  of  Italy,  to  seiase  and  depose  Martin,  and  to 
send  him  away  a  prisoner.  In  compliance  with  this  Older,  Cilr 
Uopas  assembled  all  the  troops  of  the  exarchate,  ,and  Maye.ifc 
out  that  he  was  going  to  drive  the  Saracens  out  of  Sicuy,  hit 
^vanced  with  great  speed  to  Rome.  His  unexpected  appear^ 
ance,  with  such  a  force,  itlarqied  the  Romans ;  and  the  pojpe^ 
apprehensive  that  some  attempt  might  be  made  upon  faooi 
ordered  the  people  to  carry  him  in  his  bed,  to  whicn  he.  was 
then  confined,  to  the  Lateran  church,  and  to  place  him  betm 
the  altar,  as  in  a  safe  asylum.  When  the  exarch  ibund  that 
no  opposition  was  likely  to  be  attempted  against  the  exeqitifaB 
of  the  emperor*s  order,  he,  with  a  strong  band  of  soldien^  le- 
p^ed  to  the  Lateran  church,  and  informed  the  popo,  of  his 
pommisi$ion  to  depose  him,  as  unfit  for  his  Ugh  offic^jwd  tjp 
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send  him  prisoner  to  Constantinople.  When  ^bis  commidsioR 
had  been  read,  the  pope  signified  his  desire  to  surrender; 
without  listening  to  the  advice  of  some  of  thle  ctergy,  who  de- 
clared that  they  would  stand  by  him  to  the  last,  and  requested! 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  repel  force  by  force.  The 
exarch  then  conveyed  the  pope  to  his  palaee,  where  the  clergy 
were  permitted  to  visit  him ;  but  in  the  second  night  aftet  his 
arrest,  he  was  privately  carried,  with  a  few  domestics,  on  board 
a  vessel  in  the  Tiber,  which  was  immediately  despatched  to- 
wards the  east.  During  a  tedious  voyage  of  three  months, 
they  touched  at  different  places,  where  the  pope  was  not  per- 
mitted to  go  on  shore,  notwithstanding  his  sufferings  from  sea 
sickness,  the  gout,  and  a  most  violent  flux,  and  he  was  cruelly 
deprived  of  such  comforts  and  refreshments  as  were  brought 
him  by  the  clergy,  who  were  driven  away,  and  severely  beaten, 
as  enemies  to  the  state,  and  rebels  to  the  emperor.  Being  ar- 
rived in  the  island  of  Naxos,  in  the  Archipelago,  he  was  con^ 
fined  a  whole  year,  and  then  ordered  to  be  brought  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  arrived  in  the  autumn  of  BS*.  Here  he 
was  suffered  to  remain  all  the  first  day  upon  deck,  exposed  to 
the  insults  of  the  rabble,  and  in  the  evemng  carried  to  prison, 
where  he  was  closely  confined,  and  severely  treated  for  ninety- 
three  days.  At  length,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  he  was  brought 
to  trial  before  the  senate,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  for 
being  privy  to  a  design,  formed  by  the  late  exarch  Olympius, 
to  revolt  against  the  emperor.  This  charge  the  senate  declared 
to  be  sufficiently  proved ;  upon  which  the  high  treasurer,  who 
presided  as  judge,  having  ordered  the  guards  to  strip  him,  and 
the  people  to  anathematize  him,  delivered  him  to  the  governor 
of  Constantinople,  who  directed  an  iron  collar  to  be  put  about 
his  neck,  and  that  he  should  be  dragged  through  the  streets  of 
the  city,  loaded  with  chains,  and  then  shut  up  in  prison,  till  he 
should  be  led  to  execution.  Here  he  was  treated  with  great 
barbarity,  and  would  prob*ably  have  died  under  his  sufferings, 
had  not  the  emperor  been  persuaded  by  the  patriarch  to  spare 
his  life ;  but  he  would  not  pass  a  milder  sentence  on  him  than 
that  of  l)anishment  to  the  Sarmatian  Chersonesus,  where  he 
arrived  in  May  ()5,5.  In  this  inhospitable  country,  in  the 
midst  of  uncharitable  pagans,  he  had  the  mortification  of  find- 
ing himself  entirely  neglected  by  his  friends  in  Italy,  and  suf- 
fered to  want  the  necessaries  of  life.  Worn  out  at  length  by 
hardships,  and  abandoned  by  all,  he  died  in  the  following  Sep- 
tember, six  years  and  between  one  and  two  months  after  he 
was  elected  to  the  Roman  see.  There  are  still  extant  seven- 
teen of  his  "  Letters,"  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  "  Collect. 
Concil.,"  which  show  him  to  have  been  a  person  of  considerable 
parts,  great  courage,  and  an  enterprising  genius,  who,  if  he  had 
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not  reoMtwd  a  tuoeljr  check,  would  pn)b*bty  m  outipd  Ac 
pu«l  power  to  a  height  unknown  to  ois  pieoec      »*. 

EUGENIUS  L,  pope,  was  ham  at  Borne,  aoa  raised  to  the 
hi^iest  dienitf  in  the  church  in  die  year  SS4,  oa  the  depoutian 
of  pope  JVUrtin.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  the  choice  of  the 
Rcuuui  people  and  clergyi  and  their  ^olce  waf  coniinned  bf 
the  emperor  Coostans.  At  this  period  Ute  weatcrn  and  easten 
cfaurcbes  were  fiuiously  contending  with  each  other  upon  lfa| 
qiieBtioB  whether  Ckmt  posseued  one  wiU  or  two.  Eugcdiij^ 
i^er  his  pnuaotion,  took  pains  to  qiuet  the  minils  of  the  di|^ 
putuitB.  A  compronuse  was  entered  into  between  the  parliK 
but  it  was  not  of  that  nature  to  command  general  approbatiB|£ 
it  was  uBsatislactory  to  the  Roman  people  and  clewff  nb^  tfr 
posed  the  admisuon  of  the  patriarch  Peter's  confeaSwn  otUm 
Peter  had  taken  the  other  side  (tf  t  le  question,  saA  m  Ua  CW 
fesaion  he  took  no  notice  of  the  il  and  opeiwoiia  n  CMt 
We  have  no  other  particulars  r  dating  to  this  ^Of^,  ih 
died  in  the  year  657,  but  be  was  coimnwided  by  }m  WM^ 
poriwies  and  successors  for  [aety,  mildnegSj  hmaimilii^^wli^ 
nerosihr. 

VITALIANUS,  pope,  was  born  at  Sagiuo,  in  Ctmsmki 
and  was  rused  to  the  popedom  A.D.  657,  on  th/f  dead)  at  Bt 
genius.  When,  according  to  customi  he  sent  l^ates  to  Cofr 
stantinopk,  with  his  confession  of  faith,  to  ba  premnteJ  toM 
emperor  Constana  and  bia  son  C  nstantine ;  tba  MwiattlBfc 
doctrine  being  fashionable  at  the  imperial  court,  lim  fOft 
was  very  guuded  in  bis  communicatioa.  In  6^  CmmM 
entered  Italy,  and  advanced  towards  Bone ;  and  dipadh  W 
was  treated  with  great  respect  by  Vitaliaaus  and  til  nPW 
he  was  not  thus  prevented  from  robbnig  the  dnuchav  ^fal-W 
treasure  to  which  he  could  have  access.  In  $67,  iVl^Mii 
archbishop  elect  of  Canterbury,  was  sent  to  Bone  to  TCpSlF 
ordination  from  the  pope ;  but  as  Widbard  died  of  dw  |il*C 


in  that  capital,  the  pope,  notwithstanding  the 
was  paid  him  by  the  British  kings,  took  this  of/patbuitf  ^  M^ 
tending  the  prerogative  of  the  papacy,  and  of  uwaaatbw«0 
Theodore,  a  monk,  to  Bupfily  the  place  of  the  dnframd  prfllll' 
Vitalianus,  in  some  other  instances,  mianifeeted  Ids  anal  fiirdlf 
influence  and  interest  of  tbe  Romish  cburcb,  «nd  -Qm  aatfaM^ 
of  its  visible  head ;  but  after  a  pontificate  i^  towtaim  }«■> 
and  a  half,  he  died  in  672.  t.  al  procund  for  ld*,««lMB 
among  the  canonized  pontic,  a  te  lettata  wnttMlqrAfa>tf 
ecclemasdcal  afiairs  are  at^ 


ADEODATUS,  or  "  GOD'S  GIFT,"  a  pop^ 
Rome.    He  obtained  the  tiara  in  67%  and  aiedinAMi  Kb 
4ras  a  ptoua  and  charitable  pontiff. 

DOMNUS,  or  PONUS.-  was  boni  n  Jiam,  mXn1mi4t' 
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he  high  office  of  pope  in  670.  He  died  in  less  than  two  years, 
luring  which  time  nothing  of  great  importance  occurred,  ex- 
lepting  the  final  subjugation  of  the  church  of  Ravenna  to  that 
»f  Rome,  after  a  long  struggle  in  maintenance  of  its  independ- 
noe. 

AGATHO,  pope,  a  native  of  Palermo,  was  nused  firom  a 
soiiastery  to  the  pontificate  in  the  year  679*  He  came  to  the 
lapal  chair  at  a  time  when  the  sect  of  the  Monothelites  had 
ained  considerable  strength,  and  much  distractioa  oecun^ 
uring  his  pontificate,  respecting  these  unmeaning  and  inutile 
ogmas,  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  which  metaphyskal 
peculation  had  generated,  and  whidi,  for  several  centuries, 
ad  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  wcnrld.  Agatho  died  in  682. 
>f  his  personal  character  little  is  known;  for  nothing  can  be 
iferred  on  this  head  with  absolute  certainty  from  his  canomsa* 
ion ;  and  we  pay  little  regard  to  the  account  of  Platina,  that 
le  was  a  man  of  such  sanctity,  that  his  kiss  was  an  instant  cure 
ar  the  leprosy.  Agatho  wrote  a  letter  to  the  emperor  against 
be  Monothelites ;  and  another  granting  privil^es  to  the  mo* 
astery  of  Weremouth,  to  be  foui^  in  Dugdale*s  **  Monastieon 
knglicanum." 

liEO  II.,  pope,  was  bom  in  Sicily,  and  succeeded  Agatho  in 
82.  He  extended  the  power  of  the  holy  see,  and  instituted 
loly  water.    He  died  in  683. 

BENEDICT  II.,  pope,  aRoman^  distinguished  by  his  leam- 
Qg  and  virtues,  was  elected  in  683.  Benedict  died  in  685» 
Tor  his  services  to  the  church  he  obtained  canonization* 

JOHN  v.,  pope,  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  in  Syria,  and  the 
on  of  a  person  named  Syriacus.  While  he  was  (mly  adeacon^ 
>ope  Agatho  appointed  him  one  of  the  three  legates  which  he 
those  to  be  his  representatives  at  the  sixth  general  council ;  and 
t  was  owing  to  him,  as  he  understood  the  Greek  tongue,  that 
he  Greek  copy  of  the  letters  of  Honorius  to  Sergius,  produced 
ind  read  in  the  council,  were  compared,  and  found  entirely  to 
Lgree  with  the  Latin  original  deposited  in  the  Ubrary  of  the  pa- 
riarch.  In  the  year  G85,  on  the  death  of  Benedict  IL,  John 
ras  elected  pope ;  but  he  enjoyed  his  dignity  only  one  year 
ind  ten  days,  and  during  almost  the  whole  of  that  time  was  oon- 
ined  to  his  bed  by  an  illness  which  carried  him  ofi*  in  the  yeaf 
J86. 

CON  ON,  pope,  was  by  birth  a  Thracian,  and  educated  in 
Mcily ;  from  this  island  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  ordained 
Dresby  ter.  Upon  the  death  of  pope  John  V.  the  disputes  res- 
3ecting  a  successor  ran  so  high,  that  for  three  months  the  pa- 
3acy  was  vacant ;  the  clergy  espousing  the  interest  of  one  can- 
lidate,  and  the  army  declaring  for  another.  At  length  Cononf 
was  fixed  upon,  who  proved  acceptable  to  all  those  in  whom  the 
appointment  was  vested.    He  ascended  the  pontifical  throne' 
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m  die  year  686,  and  died  in  about  a  year,  but     \    ^hinAJA$ik 
character  rarely  attained  by  those  who  have  fi  lat'liq^  Jll^ 

ticm;    His  piety,  learning,  ii     r    y,  and  suaVity^ofciiupilfl^ 
were  exemplary,  and  justly  ceiei      ed.  *  tj  -•?  ^ 

SERGIUS  I.,  pope,  ascen    d  t      papal  chair  on  the 
C  1,  the  emper<     d usti    an  II.  assembled  a 

1      nu        'of  cano      r<      iveto  discipline  wera 
Agau      tive  ot  t    se  the  po     ex<      ted,  one  of  wUeh  i*^  sftif 

1  <    i<  ac  a     1  of      !  Roman  <^ttroh  'MdkMm 

I     le  ec     I  pe         to  j     )ciate  w^th  their  wiveiliftwiM^ 

ai  i:>erg  t  only  rejected  these  canons,  hat  uii  tliffc 

li  inval  i  aO  the  proceedings  of  the  coiiiieil ;  idkA^ 
so  <  iperor,  that  he  i^nt  his  Protoi^MBKtlMiiiiiJ^ 

first  swot        arer  to  apprehend  the  pope,  and  bifai|^'lHiMil 
Constan  s.    The  military,  however,  in  Italy,  iiiol  aekfWtk  ' 

(used  to  I  r  violence  to  be  offered  to  die  pope,  \mtm^w/itt 
alarmed  rrotospatharius,  by  their  menaces,  diat  Jua-  iffijl 
happy  to  quit  Rome  in  safety.  The  subsequent  dqyitflMliJt 
Justinian  prevented  any  consequences  of  this  affioi^- toilil^i^ 
thority.  In  696  Sergius  consecrated  WiUebrod  \AituBp^^m 
Frisians,  recommended  to  him  by  Pepin  the  elder, 
person  for  undertaking  their  conversion.  No  other 
of  this  pope  are  recorded.  He  died  in  the  year  701^  ia^ 
fourteenth  year  of  his  pontificate.  He  is  represented  «s  « irifli 
of  great  learning  and  virtue,  and  is  said  to  have  enridlieJLltfiilt* 
paired  several  churches.  '  ■     -       '    *.  ^  t-t;  ^m 

JOHN  VI.,  pope,  was  by  birth  a  Greek,  and  auceeeckii'SKt^ 
gius  in  701.    As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  dectim  leacllidtGMii- 
Btandnople,  the  emperor  Tiberius  Apsimarua^  to  itsmte^ 
which  we  are  not  informed,  directed  Theophylarci  :0»fooiq4rf 
Italy,  to  drive  him  from  his  see ;  but  the  soldiers  pn^AaitojHMii 
from  executing  the  imperial  orders,  by  hastening  fimvdiffili 
to  the  defence  of  the  pope,  whom  they  considered  9»iixm^iBf9^ 
reign.    John  displayed  great  generosity  in  the  first  jearvdT «Ui 
pontificate,  by  redeeming  numerous  capdves  whom  r^* 
duke  of  Benevento  had  taken  in  an  irruption  into  the 
of  the  empire  in  Italy;  and  he  even  prevailed  mxxi't 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war  against  the  empire.   Joturdkd^iitfWfi^ 
after  a  pontificate  of  three  years,  and  betweenl.'tira?  jiwb  flmi 
months.  -^  •  S\j>\ 

JOHN  VII.,  a  Greek,  who  succee  ied  John  VI.  mril  Wmtm. 
He  was  a  weak  pontiff,  and  too  compliant  wid»  Ae  ^M^JlMiMMf 
Justinian.    Sisinrius  succeeded  Jol  a  VIL  '  '     njjv«i.  jriif 

CX)NSTANTINE,  pope,  was  to  in  Srrur,  w 
the  papal  chair  in  708.  He  made  a  vavmiva  ^taa  i^ 
he  was  received  with  great  splend<    r,         i  i  Ifil^.  .^h^n* 

GREGORY  IL,p    «,        a         e 
from  childhoodi  i  e. 
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I  ointed  him  his  subdeacoDy  afanonery  and  librarian.  He  was 
;erwards  raised  to  higher  posts  in  the  church,  and  was  selected 
pope  Constantine,  as  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time,  to  ac- 
mpany  him  when  he  went  to  Constantinople,  in  die  year  710. 
that  city  Gregory  distinguished  himself  by  answering  certain 
ficulties  proposed  to  him  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  sohr- 
I  his  doubts  with  regard  to  some  questions  in  which,  it  should 
sm,  he  was  much  interested,  though  what  those  difficulties 
!re  we  are  not  informed.  Upon  the  death  of  Constantine,  in 
5,  he  was  raised  to  the  papal  dignity,  and  almost  immediately 
on  this  event,  the  Lombards  made  an  irruption  into  the  iat* 
rial  territories,  and  took  by  siu*prise  the  city  of  Cuma.  Ghne- 
ry,  in  his  quality  of  Holy  Father,  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
em  to  restore  it,  first  by  threatenings  of  the  vengeance  of 
aven  if  they  should  prove  so  wicked  as  to  retain  it,  and  after- 
trds  by  the  offer  of  a  larg^  sum  of  money,  and  the  particular 
otection  of  St.  Peter,  provided  they  withdrew  their  troops, 
d  abstained  from  all  farther  hostilities,  finding  that  they 
ire  equally  deaf  to  his  threatenings  and  promises,  he  ap« 
ed  for  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Naples,  who,  for  a 
pulated  sum,  undertook  to  recover  the  place,  and  succeeded 
the  enterprize.  In  the  year  717,  tiie  emperor  .Theodosius 
ving  resigned  the  imperial  dignity,  and  retired  to  a  monastery, 
M>,  the  Isaurian,  was,  by  the  senate  and  army,  raised  to 
e  throne,  on  which  occasion  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope, 
companicd  with  a  confession  of  faith,  and  also  with  promises 
maintain  the  Catholic  doctrine,  as  defined  by  the  six  general 
uncils  and  the  fathers.  Gregory,  in  return,  congratulated  the 
iperor  in  warm  expressions  of  respect  and  loyalty,  upon  his 
cession,  and  assured  him,  that  he  would  not  only  receive  him 
r  his  sovereign,  but  would  use  his  influence  to  preserve  peace 
d  amity  between  him  and  all  the  christian  princes  of  the  west. 
721,  Gregory  held  a  council  at  Rome,  in  which  several  im- 
►rtant  canons  were  enacted  on  the  subject  of  unlawful  mar- 
iges  and  other  points  relating  to  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
While  this  council  was  sitting,  Winifrid,  afterwards  archbishop 
Mentz,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Boniface,  arrived  on  a  pii- 
image  at  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  extraordinary 
irks  of  respect.  A  few  years  after  this,  Ina,  king  of  the  West 
ixons,  arrived  at  Rome,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the 
postles,  having  resolved  to  renounce  the  world,  and  embrace 
e  monastic  life.  During  his  stay  in  the  city,  he  built  a  col- 
ye  for  the  education  of  youth,  and  the  reception  of  such  of  his 
bjects  as  should  undertake  pilgrimages,  for  the  support  of 
lich  he  imposed  a  tax  on  every  house  or  family,  known  by  the 
ime  of  Rome-scot  or  Peter-pence.  This  tax,  which,  about  the 
iddlc  of  the  ninth  century,  was  laid  on  the  whole  kingdom  of 
ngland,  was  originally  destined  solely  to  the  charitable  uses 
VOL.  II.  2  I 
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above  mentioned^  but  it  was  afterwards  c  e:  by  die  psf/mf 
to  their  own  use,  and  levied  under  the  dem  ina  i  of  a  tiflrals 
to  St.  Peter,  till  Henry  delivered  the  cou_y  oi  tlie  Innieib 
About  the  year  726,  Leo  detem  d  to  restore  the  daatdm 
worship  to  its  primitive  state,  for  i  all  kinds  of  imaM- wiidh^ 
aiKl  caused  the  edict  to  be  pron  gated  through  Ae  eiqplit. 
He  gave  notice  of  the  same  to  the  pope,  requesting  hia  TiwittiHrt 
in  carrying  the  resolution  into  effect,  but  Gr^ory  mid* 
scruple  of  avowing  his  decided  opposition  to  die  mcasin 
threatened  the  emperor  with  the  indibniadon  of  St.  Peter, 
he  persist  in  his  projected  reform.  The  emperor  was  iMJt  to1|l 
intimidated :  he  published  his  edict  in  Itafy,  but  die  popdfai 
was  seriously  against  the  innovation,  and  insurrections  wMt'fts^ 
mediately  excited,  which  the  soldiery  could  not  snpprcaa  wldiiMk 
mudbt  mischief  and  bloodshed.  Luitprand,  king  of  tlie  LdMh 
bards,  joined  the  popular  cry,  and  taking  advairtiigs  of  te 
disturbances,  made  a  rapid  progress  in  Italy.  Every  idMMf te 
declared  his  readiness  to  protect  image-worship,  and  iMCrf 
where  he  was  received  by  tne  people  as  one  sent  fimn  hMMI 
to  defend  the  Catholic  faith.  These  events  went  beyond 'dMI 
wishes  of  the  pope,  he  was  filled  with  the  utmost  constemalioiL 
wdl  knowing  mat  if  the  Lombards  were  suffered  to  nmke  Imm 
in  the  Italian  territories,  he  should  feel  the  weiflfat  of  tlidr  yefce* 
He  applied  for  assistance  to  Ursus,  the  doge  of  Venioe,  wUek 
was  readily  granted,  and  which  was  effectual  in  reselling  dM 
emperor's  dominions  from  the  power  of  the  Lombards.  Omgmj 
punned  his  design,  and  urg^  Leo,  by  all  die  eloquence  in  lus 
power,  to  abandon  his  plan  with  regard  to  imaee-worshijp  f  iM 
the  determination  of  the  emperor  was  unalterwle,  and  be  took 
measures  to  get  possession  of  the  person  of  Gv^ry,  to  piifvfiil 
him  from  fomenting  divisions,  and  even  rebemon  among  dto 
people.  Gregory  obtwied  timely  nodce  of  his  intentkni,  and 
frustrated  the  design ;  he  immediately  thundered  out  a  sentaioe 
of  excommunication  against  the  emperor's  exarch,  finr  mnietr 
vouring  to  obey  his  master,  and  the  people  immediately  took  op 
arms,  overpowered  the  garrison,  pulled  down  the  statues  of  di!e 
emperor,  broke  them  in  pieces,  and  openly  declared  that  diey 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  him  as  sovereign;  not  satMed 
with  this,  they  sometime  afterwards  murderra  all  dioee  who 
were  adherents  to  the  emperor's  cause,  and  among  odiem  die 
exarch  himself.  Notwithstanding  this  opposition,  die  euipcrof 
in  730  held  a  council  of  the  senate,  t  e  great  officers  of  dbe  slate, 
and  the  bishops  who  were  at  Cons  ntinople,  in  wfaidi  H  was 
determined,  that  as  it  was  found  oy  experience  that  inwes 
could  not  be  sufiered  to  remain  in  churches  widiout  Ptomotrng 
idolatry,  therefore  they  should  all  be  pulled  d<  i  M  deatwy 
ed.  This  being  effected,  he  made  a  new  effort  i  r  fgud  totM 
churches  in  tte  west :  he  again  solicited  the  t  Omm/rf% 
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*  breathed  a  determined  spirit  of  hostility,  and  was  written 
in  a  style  of  arrogance  and  abuse  whicli  was  unexampled.  He 
went  sdll  farther,  he  .tssembled  a  council  at  Rome,  consisting  of 
aU  (he  neighbouring  bishops,  which  issued  a  decree,  not  only 
declarative  of  the  kwfuhiess  of  worshipping  imagea,  but  com- 
manding them  to  be  worshipped,  and  condemning,  aa  heretics, 
•n  who  did  not  worship  them,  or  who  should  presume  to  teach 
Qua  they  were  not  to  be  worshipped.  The  emperor,  indignant 
at  thifl  assumption  of  power,  seized  on  the  rich  patrimonies  of  the 
Rotnao  church  in  Sicily  and  Calabria,  tore  from  the  Roman  see 
ihe  provinceB  of  East  lUyrium,  and  subjected  the  whole  to  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  By  this  conduct  he  infiicted  the 
moat  aerere  wound  in  the  heart  of  the  pope,  but  before  he  had 
time  to  ripen  any  scheme  of  revenge,  he  died  in  731,  after  he 
bad  sat  in  the  papal  chair  near  seventeen  years.  From  tb<i 
details  of  his  actions  already  ^ven,  it  appears  that  Gregory  had 
a  zeal  for  exalting  the  power  and  dignity  of  his  see ;  he  was 
besides  arrogant  and  superstitious.  As  an  author  there  are 
fifteen  of  his  "  Letters,"  and  a  "  Memoir,"  transmitted  to  hia 
legates  in  Bavaria,  containing  instructions  for  their  guidance  in 
Btanaging  the  ecclesiastical  ifiaira  of  that  country.  These  are 
inserted  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  "Collectio  Conciliorum;" 
he  was  author  abo  of  a  liturgy,  which  was  printed,  with  a  Greek 
version,  at  Paris  in  1595. 

GREGORY  III.,  pope,  was  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  became  a 
presbyter  of  the  Roman  church.  He  is  said  to  have  been  emi' 
nent  in  learning  for  his  time ;  skilful  as  an  expositor  of  Scrip-- 
ture ;  and  much  admired  as  an  eloquent  and  impressive  preach- 
er. Upon  the  death  of  Gregory  II.,  he  vras  unanimously 
chosen  nis  successor  by  the  Roman  people  and  clergy.  He  had 
no  sooner  taken  possession  of  his  see,  than  he  declared  himself 
a  determined  supporter  of  the  worship  of  images.  He  expended 
immense  sums  on  the  purchase  of  pictures  and  statues,  with 
which  he  filled  the  churches  at  Rome,  and  encouraged  the 
people  in  the  daily  worship  of  them ;  he  also  caused  relics  to  be 
lirought  from  all  parls  to  Rome,  where  he  built  a  magnificent 
oratory  for  their  reception  and  worship,  appointing  them  an 
appropriate  service,  and  monks  who  were  maintained  at  the 
L-xpense  of  his  see  to  perform  it.  Gregory  laboured  to  bring 
back  the  emperor  Leo  to  the  mother  church,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Leo  was  a  determined  opposer  of  the  pope's  images,  and  these 
Jisputes  caused  disturbances  in  the  west.  The  emperor  pre- 
pared to  reduce  the  pope  and  the  Romans  to  obedience  by 
force.  For  this  purpose,  in  the  year  784,  he  fitted  out  a  formi- 
lable  fleet,  wliich,  as  soon  as  it  had  entered  the  Adriatic  gulf, 
was  encountered  by  a  violent  storm,  by  which  the  greatest  part 
if  the  fleet  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  emperor's  design  quite 
lefeated.  Upon  this  event,  the  Romans,  at  the  instigation  of 
2ia 
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the  pope,  vithdrew  from  all  Babjection  to  the  emperor,  and 
formed  themselTes  into  a  repubUc,  in  which  they  were  governed 
by  magietrates  ^pointed  oy  theii-  own  authority,  under  tbe 

Eipe,  who  was  their  bead.  From  this  time  to  the  year  740, 
e  pope  and  people  of  Rome  seem  to  have  acted  independently 
of  the  emperor,  without  any  molestation.  At  this  time,  hov 
ever,  Luitprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  whom  Gregory  haJ 
offended,  overran  and  ravaged  the  whole  country,  and  after- 
wards laid  siege  to  the  capital.  In  this  extremity,  Gregory  had 
recourse  to  the  celebrated  Charles  Martel,  who  at  that  time 
ruled  France  with  an  absolute  svay,  under  the  title  of  Mayor  of 
the  Palace.  The  pope  agreed,  on  Charles  affording  him  reBef, 
that  himself  and  the  Roman  people  should  solemnly  renounce 
Aeir  allegiance  to  the  emperor^as  an  avowed  heretic;  that  the; 
iehould  acknowledge  Charles  as  tlieir  protector,  and  confer  «i 
him  the  consular  dignity ;  Charles  agreed  to  tliese  condidons, 
on  which  the  Lombards  foimd  it  prudent  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Rome,  and  retire  within  their  own  dominions.  Gregory  did  not 
Uveto  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  pohcy,  which  materially  contributed 
to  the  separation  of , the  Italian  provinces  from  the  Grecian  em' 
pire,  as  he  died  in  the  latter  end  of  741 ,  after  a  pontificate  of 
between  ten  and  eleven  years.  Seven  "  Letters"  of  this  pope 
are  extant  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Collect.  Concil."  l 

GERMANUS  I.,  patiiarch  of  Constantinople,  was  the  son  ' 
of  a  patrician  named  Justinian,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by 
the  emperor  Constaiitine  Pogonatus,  who  cruelly  ordered  Ger- 
manuE  to  be  deprived  of  his  manhood.  He  was  made  bishop 
of  Cyzicum,  and  in  715,  elevated  to  the  patriarchate.  He  was 
A  zealous  defender  of  image-worship,  for  which  he  was  degraded 
in  a  council  held  at  Constantinople  in  780.  He  died  about  ten 
years  after.     He  wrote  De  Sex  Synodis  CEcumenisis,  &c, 

ST.  BIRINUS,  a  priest  of  Rome,  who  in  aH,  was  sent  by 
pope  HonoriuB  to  promulgate  the  gospel  among  the  idolaters  in 
Britain,  and  was  afterwards  orduncd  bishop.  Birinus  landed  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  baptised  king  Cynegil- 
sus,  and  also  many  of  his  subjects.  St.  Birinus  fixed  his  see  at 
.  Dercis,  now  Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  windows  of 
which  beautiful  church  are  still  some  remains  of  painting  rela- 
tive to  the  history  of  his  mission.  He  built  and  consecrated 
many  churches,  and  had  great  succoi^s  in  his  mission.  He  died 
about  the  year  650.  November  29th  is  his  day  in  the  calendar. 
He  was  buried  first  at  Dorchester,  but  his  remains  were  after- 
wards translated  to  Winchester. 

EUGENIUS,  bbhop  of  Toledo,  was  attached  to  the  mo- 
nastic life,  but  compelled,  by  order  of  the  prince,  to  accept  of 
the  episcopal  dignity  in  the  year  646.  He  filled  that  see  seve- 
ral years,  and  made  a  figure  at  the  councils  of  Toledo,  which 
were  held  ui  the  years  653,  655,  H^i.     He  was  autlior  of  a 
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treatise  '^  On  the  Trinity/'  and  two  books  on  miscellaneous 
subjects.  He  revived  and  improved  Dracontius*s  work  on  the 
creation  of  the  world,  which  was  published  at  Paris,  together 
with  his  **  Opuscula,"  in  the  year  1619. 

ST.  MAXIM  US,  an  abbot  and  confessor,  was  of  a  noble 
family  of  Constantinople,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal 
sigainst  the  Monothelites,  for  which  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and  died  there,  Aug.  13, 662.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
books  attributed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  several  other 
works,  of  which  an  edition  has  been  published  by  Father  Com- 
besis  in  Latin,  with  notes. 

ALEXANDER,  patriarch  of  Antioch  A.D.  685,  was  the 
last  in  that  see  for  upwards  of  400  years. 

LANDRI,  bishop  of  Paris,  was  a  man  of  unbounded  cha- 
rity and  eminent  piety.  He  founded  the  hospital  called  Hotel 
Dieu,  and  died  in  660. 

ST.  JULIAN,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  in  Spain,  was  a  man  ot 
learning  and  piety.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  Jewish  descent. 
He  died  in  690,  esteemed  as  the  most  learned  ornament  of  the 
church  in  his  time,  and  highly  commended  for  his  piety,  virtue 
and  amiable  manners.  His  works  are,  A  Treatise  against  the 
Jews,  Testamentum  XII.  Prophetarum,  Prognostica  Futuri  Se- 
cxdi,  Historia  Wambae. 

ANDREW,  sumamed  of  Crete.  He  has  left  commentaries 
on  some  books  of  Scripture,  and  seimons.  Pere  Combesis  gave 
an  edition  of  them,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  together 
with  the  works  of  St.  Amphilocus  and  Methodicus.  He  died 
in  720. 

THEODORE,  of  Tarsus,  a  monk  of  that  city,  was  ordained 
bishop  by  pope  Vitalian,  and  being  sent  into  England  in  the 
year  (dGS,  at  the  desire  of  king  Egbert,  was  appointed  to  govern 
the  church  of  Canterbury .  In  this  high  station  he  assiduously 
employed  himself  in  settling  the  faith  and  ecclesiastical  discipline 
of  England;  and  after  having  spent  many  years  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  various  important  and  useful  services,  he  died  in  690, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years.  With  a  view  to  the  restoration 
of  the  neglected  discipline  of  penance^  he  pubUshed  a  book  of 
canons,  under  the  title  of  **  Penitential."  In  this  book,  sins 
were  distributed  into  various  classes,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive nature  and  aggravation,  and  various  kinds  of  penance  were 
assigned  to  them ;  forms  of  consolation,  exhortation,  and  abso- 
lution were  prescribed,  and  other  such  matters  respecting  disci- 
pline were  regulated.  This  penitential  passed  from  Britain  to 
other  countries,  and  became  the  model  of  similar  works.  It  is 
still  extant,  in  an  imperfect  state ;  and  an  edition  of  it  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  by  Petit,  in  1679,  4to.  with  notes  and  disser- 
:ations. 

CRESCONIUS,orCRISCONIUS,  an  African  bishop.  He 
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1«  Worthy  of  note,  as  having  formed  a  collection  of  _  _ 

canons,  which,  aiier  renuuning  for  ages  aiUDtig  &e  NS8.  Id  dw 
Vatican  library,  was  thought  worthy  of  bdng  pnbB^iid  IA  n 
abridged  form  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1609,  and  anettraifdg  •cM 
length  in  1661,  by  Voel  and  Justel^  editors  of  the  BOdlotliMie 
du  Droit  Canon.  Cardinal  Boronius  appears  to  have  been  ON 
first  person  by  whose  notice  tliis  collection  was  reaened  flnl 
oblivion,  which  is  certcuniy  a  work  of  some  coriqai^  to  wl^ 
siastical  historians. 

IBRAHIM  IMAM,  the  chief  priest  of  the  MahotneUniA 
ion,  was  a  descendant  of  the  illustrious  houae  otAlbtwMn 
[is  reputation  and  authority  were  bo  great,  that  Bfunn  at 
Hemar,  the  last  caliph  of  the  Ommiades,  caused  him  to  b^  prt 
to  death  by  thrusting  his  head  into  a  bag  of  lime. 

ST.  CUTHBEIIT,  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Eni^aBd,  mi 
educated  under  the  Scottish  monks,  m  the  fiutunu  MieftX 
Ugii,  since  Fcolm-Hill ;  celebrated  for  hanng  been  &te  mt 
of  learning  for  Britisli  and  Irish  monks  in  that  age.  Eg&cd, 
king  of  Northumberland,  invited  Cuthbert  to  his  conr^  irikM 
he  converted  and  baptized  many  of  the  nobles.  He  «M  ntde 
bishop  of  the  Northumbrian  Saxons.  But  his  lore  of  . 
bduced  him  to  rep^r  to  Lindisfema,  since  called  Holy  ! 
where  he  founded  a  monastery,  the  remains  of  which  an  yetn 
be  seen.  He  died  in  686,  leaving  behind  him  a  great  mmba 
of  disciples. 

AIDAN,  bishop  of  Lmdisfame,  or  Holy  Island,  vasoijgintliy 
a  monk  hi  the  monastery  of  Ions  or  Tcolmkill.  In  634^  he.caiH 
to  England  at  the  request  of  Oswald,  king  of  Northnmhdllukt 
who  employed  him  to  instruct  his  subjects  in  the  ChHitfMi !«« 
ligion.  By  his  advice,  the  episcopal  see  was  muoTCd  ftqtt 
York  to  iJindisfame,  where  a  Deautlflil  monastenr  wu  erai^ect 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  in  bebig.  Here  Aklau  Utodnl 
with  great  assiduity  and  success,  till  hit  death  in  BBl.  SoM 
miracles  are  ascribed  to  him.  aikl  among  vihen  be  ii  am  to 
have  cahned  the  sea  in  a  storm,  by  pOuring  tfbon  it  cXtoMcntod 
oil.  Yet  the  virtue  of  oil  in  such  a  case  ns  mentioned  I7 
Pliny,  in  his  Natural  Histon,  and  Dr.  FtanUb  ha*  llhee  «M- 
flnned  it  by  experiments.     Some  time  a^er,  king  Oswin  had 

g resented  the  bishop  with  a  fine  horse  and  rich  housings, 
appenine  to  meet  with  a  poor  man  upon  the  road  begging 
charity,  Aidan  dismounted,  and  presented  the  horse,  thus  ca- 
parisoned, to  the  beggar.  The  kii^  was  told  of  tliis  eccentric 
act  of  humanity,  and,  when  he  next  saw  the  bishop,  expressed 
aome  di^leasure  at  the  slight  which  he  conceived  to  have  been 
put  upon  his  favour.  Aidan  quaintiy,  but  forcibly,  replied, 
"  Which  do  you  value  most,  the  son  of  i>  mnre,  or  a  son  ot 
God  V  The  reply  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  kiq|V 
t|iat  he  afterwards  intret^ed  the  Inshop's  forgiveness.  ^ 
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The  following  obdervations  which  Aidan  made  to  a  pri^ 
who  employed  rigid  means  in  attempting  to  convert  the  British 
people,  are  a  strong  proof  of  his  good  sense..  **  Your  want  of 
raccess,  brother/'  said  he,  "  seems  to  me  to  be  owing  to  your 
want  of  condescension  to  the  weakness  of  your  imleamed 
hearers ;  whom,  according  to  the  apostolic  rule,  you  should 
first  have  fed  with  the  miU:  of  a  mild  and  less  rigid  doctrine, 
tin,  being  nourished  by  decrees  with  the  word  of  God,  they 
were  become  capable  of  relishing  the  more  perfect  and  sub« 
Hme  precepts  of  the  Gospel.** 

PAULINUS,  an  English  bishop,  who  flourished  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century.  He  was  the  apostle  of  Yorkshire; 
and  was  the  first  archbishop  of  York.  He  built  a  church  at 
Almonbury,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Alban,  where  he  converted 
the  Brigantes.  Camden  mentions  a  cross  at  Dewsboroitgh, 
which  had  been  erected  to  him,  with  this  inscription,  "  Pauli- 
nus  hie  prsedicavit  et  celebravit.**  York  was  so  small  at  this 
time,  that  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  small  church  in  it,  in 
which  king  Edwin  could  be  baptized.  Constahtius  made  it  a 
bishopric.  Pope  Honorius  made  it  a  metropolitan  see.  Pau- 
Unus  baptized  in  the  river  Swale^  in  one  aay,  ten  thousand 
men,  besides  women  and  children,  on  the  first  conversion  of 
the  Saxons  to  Christianity,  besides  many  at  Halystone.  At 
Walstone,  in  Northumberland,  he  baptized  Sigebert,  king  of 
the  East  Saxons.  Bede  says,  "  Paulinus  coming  with  the 
king  and  queen  to  the  royal  manor,  called  Ad-Gebim,  (now 
Yeverm),  staid  there  thirty-six  days  with  them,  employed  in 
the  duties  of  catechizing,  instructing,  and  baptizing  the  people 
in  the  neighbouring  river  Glen."  He  adds,  that "  he  preached 
the  word  in  the  province  of  LindifB,  and  coBXerted  the  go- 
vernor of  the  city  of  Lindocollina,  whose  name  was  Blecca, 
with  all  his  family.  In  this  city  he  built  a  stone  church  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  whose  roof  being  ruined,  only  the  walls 
are  now  standing."  He  also  founded  a  collegiate  church  of 
prebends,  near  Southwell,  in  Nottinghamshire,  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  when  he  baptized  the  ^oictani  in  the  Trent. 

ST.  CEADDA,  or  CHAD,  was  educated  in  the  monastery 
of  Lindisfarne,  under  St.  Aidan.  To  improve  himself  in  sa- 
cred literature  he  went  into  Ireland,  and  spent  some  time  with 
St.  Egbert,  till  recalled  by  his  brother,  St.  Cedd,  to  assist  him 
in  arranging  the  concerns  of  the  monastery  of  Lestincay,  which 
he  had  founded  in  the  mountains  of  the  Deiri,  or  Woulds  of 
Yorkshire.  St.  Cedd  being  made  bishop  of  London,  or  of  the 
east  Saxons,  left  to  him  the  entire  government  of  this  house. 
Oswi  having  yielded  up  Bernicia,  or  the  northern  part  of  his 
kingdom,  to  his  son  Alefrid,  this  prince  sent  St.  Wilfiid  into 
France,  that  he  might  be  consecrated  to  the  bishopric  of  the 
Northumbrian  kingdom,  or  of  York ;  but  he  staid  so  long 
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■ttoa^t  4)at  Oairi  hipiself  nominated  St.  Chad  to  that  digrnty, 
who  7U  onUUoed  by  Wini,  bishop  of  AVinchestcrf  assisted  by 
tiro  PHtuh  prelates,  in  66d.  Bede  assures  us,  that  he  zea- 
loiuly  devoted  himEcIf  to  ail  the  laborious  functions  of  his 
cbaree,  visidnx  hia  diocese  on  foot,  preaching  the  gospel,  and 
seeking  out  the  poorest  and  most  abandoned  persons  to  in- 
•tnict  and  comfort,  in  the  meanest  cottages  and  in  the  fields. 
Our  Baint  afterwards  left  tlie  see  of  York,  and  retired  to  the 
inonastery  of  LeBtipgay,  but  was  not  suffered  to  bury  himself 
loDg  in  that  solitude.  Jannan,  bishop  of  the  Mercians,  dying, 
St.  Chad  was  Cfdled  upon  to  take  upon  him  the  charge  of  thai 
most  iinportapt  diocese.  He  was  the  fif^h  bishop  of  the  Mer- 
ciafu,  ^fl  first  ^ceil  that  see  at  Lichfield,  go  called  from  n 
great  number  of  martyrs  slain  and  buried  there  under  Maximia- 
nuB  HerculeviB;  fhe  nam^  signifying  the  Field  of  Carcases. 
Hence  uiis  d^  bears  for  its  arms,  a  landscape  covered  witii 
bodies  of  nuutS^ra.  St.  Theodorus  considering  St.  Chad's  old 
age,  and  thie  greaf  extent  of  his  diocese,  absolutely  forbad  liiin 
|o  make  hia  Tisitatipns  on  foot,  as  be  used  to  do  at  York.  St. 
Chad  rein^ined  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  for  two  years  and  a 
half,  dying  in  the  great  pestilence  in  673. 

BISCCJP,  orEPISCOPUS  BENEDICT,  an  English  ab- 
bot, was  bom  of  a  noble  family  among  the  English  Saxons,  and 
in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age  devoted  himself  whoQy  to 
religion.  Accordmely,  in  653,  he  took  a  journey,  in  order  to 
acquaint  himself  witli  the  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  on  his 
|etum  )ie  laboured  to  establish  it  in  Brit^.  Upon  hia  re- 
turn ^^m  a  second  journey  to  Rome,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  received  the  tonsure,  lie  assumed  the  government  of  the 
pionaa^ry  of  Canterhury,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  during 
his  ab^pce.  After  a  tiiird  journey  to  Rome,  whence  he 
brought  back  a  large  collection  of  valuable  books,  he  resorted 
to  the  pourt  of  Egfrid,  king  of  NortbumberUind,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded pswy.  On  a  tract  of  land,  given  to  him  by  that 
prin(;e,  he  efected  H  monastery,  which,  from  its  situation  upon 
the  river  Were,  was  called  "  Weremouth  j"  in  which  he  is  said 
to  have  placed  three  hundred  Benedictine  monks.  The  church 
of  this  convent  was  built  of  stone,  by  artificers  fetched  from 
france,  in  674,  ^|i  both  the  church  and  convent  were  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Peter.  Prom  a  fourth  excursion  to  Rome,  in  678, 
be  returned  laden  with  books,  relics  of  the  apostles  and  mar- 
t^^,  images  and  pictures.  In  682,  he  built  another  monastery 
on  the  lianka  of  the  Tyne,  four  miles  from  Newcasde,  called 
"  Qurvy,^'  or  "  Jarron,"  and  dedicated  to  St.  Paul.  Soon 
after  this  establishment  lie  took  a  fifth  journey  to  Rome,  and 
came  back  enriched  uith  a  further  supply  of  ecclesiastical  or* 
Baments.  Soon  afier  his  return  he  was  seized  with  a  palsy ; 
V>d  at  length  clgaed  his  Hie  in  a  truly  Christian  and  exeupkuy 
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maaaiet  in  the  year  690,  and  was  tnilkd  in  hid  monaile^df 
Weremouth.  He  wrote  some  works  on  monastic  discipline, 
and  the  church  ritual.  He  was  a  celebrated  singer,  and  in  one 
of  his  expeditions  to  RcNne,  brought  with  him  a  chaimtor,  who 
Introduced  the  Roman  method  of  singing  mass. 

ADAMANUS,  or  ADAMNANUS,  abbot  of  the  monas^ 
tery  of  lona,  or  Tcolmkill,  was  bom  in  624.  He  was  a  man  of 
considerable  learning,  and  of  a  peaceable  disposition ;  yet  ho 
enforced  the  discipline  of  the  church  with  great  rigour^  and 
participated  in  the  credulity  of  the  ^e*  He  died  Oct.  29^ 
704,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  ^om  the  information  of 
a  French  ecclesiastic,  who  had  been  in  Palestine,  he  wrote 
**  De  Locis  Terrae  Sanctae,"  which  has  been  published  by  Ser4 
rarius  and  Mabillon.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  Ufe  of  St« 
Columba,  which  Surius  has  published,  / 

ST.  ETHELDREDA,  was  a  princess  of  distinguished 
piety,  daughter  of  Auna,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  and  Heres« 
witha  his  queen,  and  was  bom  about  the  year  680,  at  Ixming^ 
a  small  village  in  Suffolk.  In  the  year  673,  she  founded  tM 
conventual  church  of  Ely,  with  the  adjoining  ccmvent.  Of  this 
monastery  she  was  constituted  abbess,  the  monks  and  nmia 
living  in  society  and  regular  order ;  and  the  monasteiy  flourish* 
ed  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  but  was  destroyed,  with  ita 
inhabitants,  by  the  Danes,  in  870. 

ST.  ALDHELM,  bishop  of  Sherbom  m  the  time  of  tho 
Saxon  Heptarchy.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Kenred, 
brother  to  Ina,  King  of  the  West  Saxons.  Having  received 
the  first  part  of  his  education,  under  one  Macduff,  a  learned 
Scot,  he  travelled  into  France  and  Italy  fpr  bis  improvement. 
At  his  return,  he  studied  under  Adrian,  abbot  of  St.  Augustin's 
in  Canterbury,  the  most  learned  professor  of  science  wno  had 
then  been  in  England.  In  these  different  seminaries  he  aCf 
quired  a  very  uncommon  stock  of  knowledge ;  for  which  he 
became  famous  both  at  home  and  abroad;  whence  several 
learned  men  sent  him  their  writings  for  correction ;  particularly 
Prince  Arcivil,  a  son  of  the  Prince  of  Scotland,  who  wrote 
many  pieces  which  he  sent  to  Aldhelm,  '*  intreating  him  to 
give  them  the  last  polish,  by  rubbing  off  the  Scots  rust.**  He 
was  the  first  Englishman  who  wrote  in  Latin,  and  he  composed 
a  book  for  the  instruction  of  his  countrymen,  in  the  prosody 
of  that  language.  Bede  says,  **  He  was  a  man  of  universal 
erudition,  and  well  acquainted  with  both  philosophical  and  re* 
ligious  subiects/'  In  fiict,  considering  the  cloud  of  ignorance 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  acr 
quiring  knowledge,  Aldhelm  was  a  very  extraordinary  man^ 
From  one  of  his  letters  to  Hedda,  bishop  of  Winchester,  he 
appears  to  have  been  deteimined  to  acquire  every  species  of 
learning  in  his  power.     King  Alfred  the  Great  declared,  th^t 


Aldbdm  WM  the  best  of  the  Saxon  poets ;  and  tlmt  a  favourite 
■rag,  which  «u  anivwsally  sung  in  his  time,  near  SOO  years 
sficr  ifei  author's  dcadi,  was  of  his  composition.  When  he 
wu^iwtof  JilRfansbury,  having  a  fine  voice,  and  great  ekill  in 
music  as  well  as  poetry,  and  observing  the  backwardness  of  his 
barbanus  conntrymen  to  listen  to  grave  instructions,  he  com- 
ptaed  a  number  of  Ittde  poems,  which  he  sung  to  them  after 
ntaaa ;  by  which  they  were  gradually  instructed  and  civiUztd. 
After  ttOB  excellent  person  had  governed  the  monastery  (^ 
Hebniburft  of  wUch  ne  was  the  founder,  about  thirty  yean, 
he  wasnuetnihopofSheFborn,  where  he  died  A.D.  "JQQ. 

WlLLEBROt^  the  apostle  of  Friseland,  was  an  Anglo- 
Sazon*  asd  born  in  Northumberland  about  the  year  (>58,  >nl 
educated  tn  the  al^y  of  Rippon,  where  he  engaeed  in  the 
religious  profession.  At  the  age  of  thirty-three,  lie  accom- 
Banied  eleven  of  his  countrymen  into  Batavia,  and  employed 
tibnaelf  fiw  three  6r  four  years  in  converting  the  Frisians  who 
were  under  the  French  dominion ;  and  having  met  with  great 
nwcess,  he  wmt  to  Rome,  and  received  from  pope  Serous  the 
paUium,  and  was  ordained  archbishop  of  Friseland,  Pepin 
gave  him  a  residenee  at  Wilteburg,  now  Utrecht,  of  which  he 
was  the  first  prelate.  Embarking  from  Friseland  for  Uie 
Bordi,  he  penottated  bito  Denmark,  and  on  his  return  was 
cast  by  a  atorm  on  an  island  caUed  Fastcland,  supposed  to  be 
dM  same  with  Heligoland.  He  afterwards  baptized  Pepin, 
son  of  Charles  Martel,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  propa* 
gatii:^  ChristiaiBtr  among  the  Batavians-  His  colleague  and 
Mutant  was  Wilfiid  Ms  countryman,  sumamed  Boniface,  tlie 
•  apoade  of  Germany.  He  died  in  740,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  j 
was  boned  at  his  abbey  of  Poternac,  in  the  Diocese  of  Treves, 
end  htmonred  widi  canonization.  His  life  was  written  by  the 
celebrated  Alcidn. 

Sl  BONIFACB,  en  Englishman,  called  the  apostle  of  Gcr- 
tnaay,  was  btHm  at  Crediton,  in  Devonshire,  about  the  year 
SSO,  hia  reel  name  being  WilfVid.  He  was  educated  at  Exeter, 
end  on  entering  into  orders  became  a  famous  preacher,  and  a 
eealoue  mitrionary.  He  went  over  to  Friseland  in  715,  attended 
by  two  companions  in  order  to  preach  the  gospel  among  the 
heaAens.  A  war  between  Kadbod  king  of  the  country,  and 
C%arles  Alwttl,  however,  drove  him  back  to  England ;  but, 
still  animated  widi  the  same  zeal  for  converting  the  pagans,  he 
wwit  to  Rome,  and  received  a  commission  from  pope  Gregory 
II.  in  719.  He  thai  proceeded  into  Bavaria  and  Thuringia, 
where  he  laboured  with  great  success,  and  on  his  return  to 
Rome  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Germany,  after  which  he  re- 
sumed his  mimlon,  and  in  "iS'i  received  the  title  of  archbishop, 
naderthe  authority  of  wbich  he  founded  several  new  churches, 
ftxing  Ui  own  nmatot  at  Mente.    In  746  he  laid  the  fbunda- 
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tionof  the  abbey  of  Fiilda,  but  still  his  fervour  in  the  cause  of 
ciHiversioR  contimieil  4s  warm  as  ever,  and  he  vent  into  Frise- 
land,  where  he  was  massacred  by  the  Pagans  along  with  fitly 
eccleitaatics,  his  companions.  Tbia  happened  on  June  5,  755. 
Hewaa  mterred  in  the  abbey  of  Fulda,  and  lias  been  ceiionized 
by  the  Roman  church.    His  works  were  published  in  1605,  4to. 

JOHN  of  BEVERLY,  archbishop  of  York,  an  eminent 
divine,  was  bom  at  Hurphani,  in  Northumberland,  studied  at 
Oxford,  became  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  and 
bad  the  honour  of  bein^  tutor  to  the  venerable  Bede.  He  was 
idranced,  in  685,  by  Alfred  king  of  Northumberland,  to  the 
lee  of  Hexham,  Thence  in  6S7,  he  was  translated  to  York.  In 
704  he  founded  a  college  for  secular  priests  at  Beverly;  at  which 
place  he  passed  the  last  four  years  of  his  life  in  close  retirement, 
tie  died  May  7,  721,  which  day  was  on  his  account  appoint- 
ed a  festival  by  a  synod  held  in  London  in  HlC.  His  body 
WHS  taken  up  between  tlirce  and  four  hundred  years  after  his 
leath,  by  Aliiic  archbishop  of  York,  and  richly  enshrinedi 
tie  was  the  author  of  several  homilies  and  other  religious 
neces. 

ACCA,  bishop  of  Hagustaldt,  or  Hexham,  in  Northumber* 
and.  He  ornamented  his  cathedral  most  magnificently,  liur- 
kkbed  it  with  plate  and  priestly  vestments ;  and  erected  a  hbra- 
y,  consisting  chiefly  of  ecclesiastical  books,  and  a  large  coUec- 
lon  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  which  he  was  at  great  labour  to 
trocure.  He  was  accounted  a  very  able  divine,  and  famous 
br  bis  skill  in  church  music.  He  wrote  a  treatise  "  On  the 
Sufferings  of  the  Saints,"  "  Offices  for  the  Church,"  "  Letters 
o  his  Friends,"  &c.  He  died  in  740,  having  «ijoyed  the  see 
f  Hexham  thirty-one  years,  under  Egbert  king  of  the  Nor- 
humbrians. 

St.  HILDA,  princess  of  Scotland,  was  learned  in  Scripture, 
nd  composed  many  religious  works.  She  opposed  strenu- 
usly  the  tonsure  of  the  priests,  supposing  it,  perhaps,  a  auper- 
titious  or  a  heathenish  observance.  She  built  the  convent  of 
'are,  of  which  she  became  abbess,  and  died  there  in  685. 

St.  BONIFACE,  an  Italian,  who  came  to  Scotland,  about 
1.  D.  693  or  G97,  to  make  the  people  acquainted  with  the 
hurch  of  Rome.  There  is  in  Ross-shire  a  well,  and  an  aimual 
lir  denominated  after  thb  saint;  and  the  puMlc  eeid  of  the 
urgh  bears  his  image. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

SAMUEL  BEULANIUS,  a  learned  historian  and  divine, 
as  son  of  the  Beulanius  mentioned  in  the  preceding  period, 
le  was  bom  in  NortJiumberland,  but  was  eoucsted  in  th*  isle 
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of  Wight.  His  dbposition  was  remarkably  mild  and  humane. 
He  was  an  excellent  historiani  and  also  a  ffebmetridan.  '  Hie 
gave  an  accurate  description  of  the  isle  of  Wight  firom  his  own 
observations,  as  well  as  from  the  accounts  of  Ptdemy  and 
Pliny.  Having  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  histoiT 
of  his  native  country,  which  he  examined  with  the  utmost  ac- 
curacy ;  he  wrote  in  Latin  ^'  Annotations  upon  Neuniufl^"  an 
**  History  of  the  Actions  of  king  Arthur  in  Scotlandf**  and  aa 
**  Historical  Itinerary." 

EBN  KHALEKLAN,  a  celebrated  bio^pher  of  iUustriooi 
Mussulmeui  particularly  of  such  as  were  distinguished  by  Adr 
proficiency  in  the  sciences,  was  bom  in  the  year  608,  aad  died 
m  681  of  the  Hegira.  His  work  is  entitled  "  Vasiat  Alaiao,*' 
or  ^'The  Deaths  of  illustrious  Men.'* 

FREDEGARIUS,  called  the  scholastic,  an  early  Fiendt 
historian.  By  order  of  Childebrand,  brother  of  Chairies  Mar- 
tel,  he  wrote  a  chronicle,  which  extends  as  &r  as  the  year  641. 
He  is  of  no  value  as  a  writer,  excepting  that  he  is  the  only  ori- 
ginal historian  of  a  part  of  that  period.  His  Chromde  is  to 
be  found  in  the  collection  of  French  historians,  published  I7 
Duchesne  and  Bouquet. 

PAUL,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Merida,  in  Estramadura»  author 
of  an  history  of  the  Spanish  Fathers,  edited  at  Antwerp, 
1635,  4to. 

ARCULPHUS,  a  theologian  of  France,  flourished  about 
the  year  690.  Undertaking,  on  account  of  religion^  a  voyage 
to  the  East,  and  visiting  the  Holy  Land,  Constantinopfef 
Alexandria,  and  other  places,  he  was,  on  his  return  to  France^ 
thrown  by  a  storm  on  the  western  coast  of  Britain,  9iid  was! 
hospitably  entertained  by  Adammon,  an  abbot.  From  his  con- 
versation Adammon  committed  to  writing  the  historv  of  his  tia-' 
vels,  and  a  description  of  tiie  sacred  places.  Ine  aoooont 
formed  three  volumes  which  were  published  under  the  ti^e  of 
''  Libri  de  Situ  Terrae  Sanctae,"  at  Ingoldstadt,  m  1619: 

BEDA,  commonly  called  THE  VENERABLE  BEDE,  one 
of  our  most  ancient  historians,  was  bom  A.D.  672,  near  Were- 
mouth^  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  He  was  educated  by  the 
abbot  Benedict,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Were.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  ordained 
deacon,  and  priest  at  thirty.  About  this  time  he  was  invited  to 
Rome  by  pope  Sergius ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  he  accepted 
the  invitation.  In  731  he  published  his  Ecclesiastical  history; 
a  work  of  so  much  merit,  notwithstanding  the  legendary  tales  it 
contains,  ihat  it  were  alone  sufficient  to  immortaBze  the  author. 
He  died  May  26,  735,  of  a  consumption,  probably  occasioiied 
by  a  sedentary  life,  and  a  long  uninterrupted  application  to 
study  and  literary  compositions,  of  which  he  left  an  incredible 
number*    Notwithstanding  his  last  illne^  was  loqg .aiid^nJiifiiL 
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e  laboured  for  the  edification  of  others  to  the  very  laM,  arid 
ictated  to  an  amanuensis  a  transhtion  of  the  gospel  of  St« 
ohn  into  the  Saxon  language.  The  young  man  who  Wrote 
»r  him  said,  ^'  There  is  now,  master,  but  one  sentence  want-' 
ig ;"  upon  which  he  bid  him  write  quick,  and  when  the  scribe 
dd^  ^^  It  is  now  done,"  the  venerable  sage  replied,  **  It  is  now 
one  ;*'  and  soon  after  expired  in  the  act  of  prayer  on  die  floof 
This  cell.  He  was  buned  in  the  church  of  his  convent  at 
''arrow ;  but  his  bones  were  afterwards  removed  to  Durham, 
[id  there  deposited  in  the  same  coffin  with  thoise  of  St.  Guth^j- 
ert.  Bede  was  undoubtedly  a  singular  phsenomenon  in  an  igno* 
int  and  illiterate  age.  His  learning,  for  the  times,  was  exten- 
ve,  and  his  application  incredible,  his  piety  exemplary,  and 
is  modesty  excessive.  He  was  universally  admired,  consulted, 
od  esteemed,  during  his  life ;  and  his  writings  are  deservedly 
msidered  as  the  foundation  of  our  ecclesiastical  history,  bis 
Lnguage  is  neither  elegant  nor  pure,  but  perspicuous  and  easy. 
L  letter  of  excellent  advice  which  he  wrote  late  in  life  to  the 
earned  Egbert  bishop  of  York,  and  his  intimate  friend,  evinces 
lie  purity  of  his  morals  and  the  liberality  of  lus  sentiments; 
ad  as,  notwithstanding  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  held, 
ot  a  single  miracle  is  recorded  of  him,  we  may  infer  that  enthu* 
iasm  and  the  spirit  of  his  order  formed  no  part  of  his  charactei^. 
Jl  his  works  are  in  Latin.  The  first  general  collection  of 
iem  appeared  at  Paris  in  1544,  in  three  volumes  foHo.  They 
'ere  printed  again  at  the  same  place  in  1554,  in  eight  volumes, 
.^hey  were  also  published  in  the  same  size  and  number  of 
olumes  at  Basil,  in  1567,  reprinted  at  Cologne  in  1613,  and  at 
be  same  place  in  1668.  Besides  this  general  collection,  there 
re  several  of  his  compositions  which  have  been  printed  sepa- 
ately,  or  amongst  the  collections  of  the  writings  of  ancient 
uthors ;  and  there  are  several  MSS.  ascribed  to  him,  which 
re  preserved  in  the  libraries  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The 
»est  edition  of  his  history  is  that  by  Smith,  fol.  1722. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

BUCHETTO  DA  DULICHIO,  an  architect  of  this  cen- 
ury,  was  a  native  of  the  isle  of  Dulichio.  He  built  the  cathedral 
f  Pisa,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Gothic  style  in  Italy.  Surpris- 
ig  things  are  related  of  his  mechanical  inventions  ;  and  his  dis- 
iplcs  were  very  numerous. 


MEDICINE. 
AARON,  a  presl)yter  and  physician  of  Alexandria,  author 
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of  thirty  booki  in  the  Syriac  tongue,  containins  the  whole 
pnctice  of  phytic  cilled  the  Pandects,  chiefly  c^Iected  from 
die  Greek  wridaga,  and  supposed  to  be  written  before  G30. 
They  were  translated  into  Arabic  by  a  Syrian  Jew  pbysiciaa 
about  68fl.  He  it  the  fint  author  that  mentions,  and  that  hai 
dearly  detcribed,  the  BmaH-pox  and  measles,  which  probably 
int  appealed  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  A.  D.  640,  and  vat 
Wowpt  then  bydie  Arabiant  when  tney  took  that  city. 

.^^INETAPAULUS,  a  native  of  the  island  of  JEpM, 
BOir  oalkd  Eu^a.  He  flounhed  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
bSTdled  ia  Tarioua  countriei  to  improve  himself  in  medical 
knowledge.  At  Alexandria  he  copied  part  of  the  works  of 
TValUan,  and  on  bis  return  home,  made  an  abridgement  of  tboae 
of  Galen.  Faulua  was  an  able  surgeon,  and  his  works  sra 
deaervedhr  Amoiis.  Fal»icius  ah  Aqimpendente  has  tnn- 
aeribed  bun  in  a  Tariety  of  places.  He  is  the  first  writer  who 
takes  notioe  of  tbe  eatlurtic  quality  of  rhubarb ;  and,  accordin; 
to  Dr.  Mihrard,  is  the  firat,  in  nntiquity,  who  deserves  the  title 
,  of  a  man  mid-wife. 

GARIOPONTUS,  a  physician  of  the  Salemian  school, 
wbo  Gved  in  this  century,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Pi-l4^r 
Danden,  who  died  in  1072.  He  is  called  by  various  names  by 
diflferent  writers;  as  Waiimpottis,  Kaimpotua,  Guariponu, 
Oarimpotus,  &c.  All  that  is  known  of  him  is,  that  he  vna  au- 
thor of  a  work  chiefly  compiled  from  the  observations  of  his 
predecessors,  and  espectally  of  Theodore  PriiKian,  but  tLe 
style  is  extremely  obscure,  in  consequence  of  the  intermixture 
«  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Latm  words. 
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PERIOD  XXIIL 

ROM   CONSTANTINE  V.  TO  THEOPHILtJS. 


[Cent.  Vni.] 


REMARKABLE  FACfS,  EVENTS,  AND  DISCOVERIES. 


Cracow  built,  and  the  first  prin 

The  finit  province  given  to  the 

The  Saracens  conquer  Spain. 

France  governed  by  Charlei  N 

The  kingdom  of  Asturias  in  S| 

Christianity  promulgated  in  Oi  -     / 

Tax  of  Peter's  pence  begun  by  • 

Charles  Martel  dci'eats  the  Sar 

The  oflice  of  pope*s  nuncio  insi 

The  Christian  era  used  in  hist< 

The  race  of  Abbas  become  ci  of 

learning.    The  empire  of  th< 
The  exarchate  of  Ravenna  abc  *j  u%         Itoat* 

bards. 
Commencement  of  the  pope's  temporal  dominion. 
Bagdad  made  tlie  capital  of  the  caliphs  of  the  house  of  Abbas. 
An  ara<lcmy  founded  at  Paris. 
Tlie  Huns  extirpated  by  Charlemagne. 


HE  bishops  of  Rome  had  hitherto  been  subject  to  the  emperora  of 
stantinople  ;  but  on  the  decline  of  that  empire  they  found  means 
et  thenisolves  exempted  from  this  subjection.  The  principal  au- 
ity  in  the  city  of  Rome  was  then  engrossed  by  the  bishop,  though 
ight  it  belonged  to  tlie  Duke  appointed  by  the  exarch  of  Ravenna, 
now  that  they  had  little  to  fear  from  the  eastern  emperors,  they  were 
real  danger  iVom  the  ambition  of  the  Lombards,  who  aimed  at  the 
juest  of  all  Italy.  This  aspiring  people  the  bishops  of  Rome  de- 
lined  to  check  ;  and,  therefore,  in  72G,  when  Luitprand  king  pf 
Lombards  had  taken  Ravenna  and  expelled  the  exarch»  the  pope 
crtook  to  restore  him.  For  this  purpose  he  applied  to  the  Vene- 
s,  who  are  now  first  mentioned  in  history  as  a  state  of  any  conie- 
nee  ;   and  by  their  means  the  exarch  was  restored.     Some  time 
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before,  a  quarrel  had  happened  between  pope  Gregory  U.,  aid  I«i 
III.,  empeiw  of  the  east,  about  the  wonhip  of  images.  Leo,  who  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  barbarism,  had  atill  preierred  wnne  ibare  of 
common  sense,  reprobated  the  worship  of  imaocs  in  the  ttzimgfU 
terms,  and  comv  led  I  to  be  destroyed  £roiigfaont  hii  domi- 
nions.  Thepo  wi  »i  was  favottred  by  the  n  * 
perstitioni,  and  oy  tl       only,  to  obey  the  empen 

The  exarch  of  Ra'  a,  ai  a  bu  ;cc  of  the  emperor,  waa  ordeted  to 
force  the  pope  to  a  compiiaDce,  or  liuis  bin  in  CMi  of  •  iqAMd. 

This  excited  the  pious  teti  of  Lui^  i  to  assist  die  popcv  wmm  Im 
bad  formerly  designed  to  subdue ;  i  eXardi  was  firat  oaommH 
cated,  and  then  torn  in  pieces  by  the  aged  multkade  ;  dw  dika  ti 
Naples  shared  the  same  &te  ;  and  a  vast  number  of  the  IrnnnrlaiW,  er 
image-brealcen,  as  they  were  called,  were  slaughtered  withwtt.mityi 
and  to  complete  all,  the  subjects  of  the  exarch,  at  ifae  iinti|^u  af 
the  pope,  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  Lao  WM  H  , 
•ooner  informed  of  this  reTtJt,  uian  be  ordered  a  pownTuI  azan  to  he 
raised,  to  reduce  the  rebels,  and  take  vengeance  on  the  pope.  Alm^i  \ 
at  these  warlike  preparations,  Gregory  looked  round  tot  aOBH 
on  which  he  might  depend  for  protection.  The  Lombud^  fR 
sessed  of  sufficient  force,  but  they  were  too  near  an4  too 
neighbours  to  be  trusted  ;  the  Vi  is,  thou^  scalona 

were  as  yet  unable  to  withstand  f^"  lor  »  of  the  empire  ;  Spi 
over-run  by  the  Saracens ;  the  d  seemed,  therefore,  tlie  only 

people  to  whom  it  was  advisable  to  apply  fer  aid  ;  as  they  were  able 
to  oppose  the  emperor,  and  were  liker  leoeinies  ro  his  edict.  Charles 
Hartel,  who  then  governed  France  ayor  of  tlie  palace,  was  ihcic- 
Ibre  ^iplied  to ;  but  before  a  treaty  couid  be  concliKlt-U,  all  the  luuiicj 
concenied  were  dead.  Constantine  Copronyintiii,  who  siiccc-edcii  Lto 
at  Constantinople,  not  only  persisted  in  die  oppositiaa  to  iBiga**a(> 
ship,  begun  by  his  predecessor,  but  prohibited  also  iba  mvaeMfoBfll 
aaints.  Zachary,  who  succeeded  Gregory  III.  m  dM  pWWW^airt 
proved  as  aealous  an  adversary  as  his  predecessors.  Pepit^  ^■'l**  M^ 
ceeded  Charles  Martel  in  the  soverdgnty  of  France,  pnvad  ••  jmh^ 
fid  a  friend  to  the  pope,  as  his  fatherhad  been.  The  peonlle  MWWt 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  Constantinople ;  and,  therefbie,  onva  OBt  Ji 
the  emperor's  officers.  The  LcHnbards  awed  by  the  power  vtVnoBt, 
for  sometime  allowed  the  pope  to  govern  in  pence  (he  daiuinloiu  of 
the  exarchate ;  but  in  758,  Aistulph,  king  of  Lombardy,  not  only  re- 
dnced  the  greatest  part  of  the  pope's  territories,  but  threatened  the 
city  of  Rome  itself.  Upon  this  an  application  ivos  made  to  Pepio, 
who  obliged  Aistulph  to  restore  the  plai  i  he  had  Cuken,  and  gave  them 
to  the  pope ;  or,  as  he  ^  1,  to  St.  F<  er,  The  Greek  emperor,  U) 
whom  they  of  right  beloi      i, )  aied  te  no  purpose.     The  pope 

from  that  time  became  pi  oi  co  sider&ble  territories  in  Italy ; 

which,  from  the  manner  oi  u  donation,  gonnJer  the  name  of  Peter's 
patrimony.  It  was  not,  however,  before  the  year  771,  thai  the  pojie 
was  fully  secured  in  these  new  dominions.  Tliis  wns  accomplished 
when  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  was  totally  li  o'  d  by  Charle- 
magne, who  was  thereupon  crowned  king  of  (Liiy.  ion  afler,  this 
monarch  made  himself  master  of  all  the  Low  Count         '  jcrmany  and 
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part  of  Hungary ;  and  in  the  year  800,  was  aolemnly  crowned  emperor 
of  the  West  by  the  pope. 


GOVERNMENT. 
ROME. 

CONSTANTINE  V.,  stinianied  COPRONYMIIS,  einpe-« 
tor  of  the  east,  and  son  of  the  emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian,  was  bonf 
in  719,  and  crowned  in  his  infancy.  He  succeeded  hb  father  in 
752 ;  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  Catholic  church,  which  regards 
his  aiemory  with  the  utmost  detestation.  His  name  of  Coprou 
nymus  was  an  opprobrious  appellation  given  him  from  denting, 
the  font  at  his  baptism ;  and  the  bigoted  Ghreek  historians  of 
the  time  have  exhausted  their  invention  in  absurd  calumnies 
respecting  his  person  and  character.  It  appears,  however,  that 
he  undoubtedly  exercised  much  cruelty  towards  the  party 
which  resisted  his  attempts  for  the  abolition  of  image  worship^ 
and  several  ecclesiastics  were  put  to  death,  and  others  tiiuti- 
lated  under  his  persecutions.  Soon  after  his  succession,  he 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Saracens,  who  had  invaded  Asia^ 
During  his  absence,  Artavasdes,  his  brother-in-law,  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  orthodox  faction,  usurped  the  throne^ 
and  caused  Constantine  to  be  deposed.  A  civil  war  ensued,  in 
which  Constantine,  with  the  help  of  the  Isaurians,  defeated  the 
usurper,  and  at  length  besieged  him  in  Constantinople.  The 
capital  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender,  and  Artavasdes 
and  his  son  Nicephorus  were  deprived  of  sight  by  the  conque- 
ror, who  severely  punished  all  the  principal  promoters  of  the 
rebellion.  He  again  marched  against  the  Saracens,  entered 
Syria,  recovered  several  places  from  them,  and  entirely  de- 
stroyed their  fleet  in  Cyprus.  These  advantages,  however^ 
were  interrupted  by  earthquakes,  a  pestilence,  and  other  intes- 
tine calamities.  From  a  successful  expedition  which  he  after- 
wards made  into  Armenia,  he  was  recidled  by  an  irruption  of 
Bulgarians,  who  destroyed  the  whole  country  of  Thrace.  The 
emperor  advanced  against  them,  but  was  totally  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  his  capital.  On  a  new  irruption  of 
the  Bulgarians,  he  totally  destroyed  their  army  without  the 
loss  of  a  man.  At  home  he  continued  to  display  his  religious 
zeal  in  persecuting  the  image  worshippers,  and  finding  the 
monks  supported  tnis  superstition,  he  dissolved  their  commu-> 
nities,  confiscated  their  property,  and  abolished  the  profession^ 
After  this  it  may  be  conceived  in  what  terms  he  is  mentioned 
by  the  monkish  historians.  As  he  was  proceeding  to  a  new 
expedition  against  the  Bulgarians,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever^ 
end  died  at  Strongylum  in  775. 
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l<EO  rV.,  emperor  of  tlw  eaat.  ITr  irnri  nnn  nrrwMtiinH— 
Copronymus,  and  a  daughter  of  the  chan  of  ^  GtomaL  -fiHt- 
was  bom  in  750,  and  succeeded  his  lather  in  775,  Bcs^  d  M 
weak  constitution  both  of  body  and  mind,  his  first  eaxe  wa*  t» 
secure  the  succession  of  his  son  Canstantuie,  whom  he  badly 
Irene.  He  declared  him  bis  partner  in  the  em{»re.  Leo  Iv* 
was  a  determined  enemy  to  image-Worship.  Having  found  two 
images  under  the  pillow  of  the  empress  Irene,  he  is  said  never 
idierwards  to  have  admitted  her  to  hit  bed.  He  was  successful 
against  the  Saracens.  Leo  died  in  ^80.  His  death  was,  by 
the  superstition  of  the  age,  imputed  to  the  eruptions  of  car- 
buncles on  his  head,  in  consequence  of  his  having  worn  a  crown 
studded  with  jewels,  which  he  had  sacrilegiously  taken  from  the 
great  <jiurch  of  Constantinople. 

IRENE,  empress  of  Constantinople,  was  an  Athenian  orphan, 
disdnguished  ooly  byher  accompliahments,  when,  at  the  age  of 
sevoiteen,  she  was  Htarried,  in  the  year  76!),  to  Leo  IV.  She 
was  banished  by  her  hosbatid  on  account  of  her  attachment  to 
unage  worship,  of  which  the  Greek  church  disapproved,  and 
which  was  very  offensive  to  the  emperor.  On  tlie  death  of 
Leo,  in  780,  she  returned  to  the  government,  and  was  associated 
in  the  empire  with  her  son,  Constantine  V.,  he  being  then  but 
ten  years  of  age.  Both  artful  and  cruel,  she  deposed  her  son 
in  797,  and  caused  his  eyes  to  be  put  out ;  and  then  reigned 
alone.  On  this  occasion,  she  entered  Constantinople  in  a  grand 
chariot  of  state,  attended  by  a  splendid  retinue.  She  made 
Ghartemogne,  the  new  emperor  of  the  west,  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage' This  proposal  Was  Inade  with  a  view  to  her  Itahan 
dominions,  which  she  was  informed  he  intended  lo  seize ;  and 
the  marriage  treaty  was  actually  concluded,  when  Nicephonist 
the  patrician,  conspired  against  Irene,  seized  her  in  iier  bed, 
and  banished  her  to  a  nunnery  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  AfWr 
her  fall,  she  requested  to  be  allowed  a  decent  competence,  but 
was  denied  by  those  she  had  raised  to  splendour.  She  was 
forced  to  earn  a  scanty  subsistence  by  her  distaff,  and  died  in 
penury  tlie  same  year,  8QS.  During  her  reign,  she  had  sub- 
ibkted  ts  be  tributary  to  the  Saracens.  She  govenied  under 
the  direction  of  Cwo  ambitious  eunuclis,  who  were  perpetuaQy 
plotting  against  each  other. 

CONSTANTINE  VI.,  emperor  of  the  cast,  the  son  of 
Leo  IV.,  and  Irene,  an  Athenian,  was  bom  in  770,  and  his 
father  took  him  as  a  partner  in  the  empire  at  five  years  of  ag«. 
On  the  death  of  Leo,  in  780,  Constantine  became  sole  master 
oftheem|Hre  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother.  She  being 
aA  able  and  ambitious  woman,  kept  her  son  as  long  as  po&^ble 
in  a  state  of  nonage,  *hile  she  directed  public  affairs  with  sove- 
reign  authority.  The  contests  for  power  betweeen  (he  mother 
and  sen  are  the  principal  efeats  of  t^iis  reign.     A  conspiracy 
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^as  plotted  soon  lifter  his  euooenBioh^  to  raise  to  the  throne  his 
imcle  Nicephorus,  but  was  quelled  by  the  vigilance  of  Irene; 
who  caused  all  the  youna  emperor's  uncles  to  take  holy  orders. 
A  design  had  been  made  to  marry  Constantine  to  a  daughter 
bf  Charlemagne>  but  his  mother  ff ate  him  fbr  wife,  Mary^  art 
Ajmenian  of  private  condition.  W  hen  the  emperor  aitiyed  at 
inautihood,  some  of  his  favourites  persuaded  him  to  dismiss  hi^ 
iorioither}  but  she  being  informed  of  their  intention,  prevented 
its  being  put  into  execution  by  the  banishment  of  the  conspira- 
tors; and  with  her  own  hands  chastised  her  und^tiful  son ;  she 
lfterw«rds  exacted  from  the  senate  and  soldieryi  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  herself  alonci  but  some  Aihnehian  legions  refbsed  td 
eomply  with  her  demahd,  and  joined  by  the  rest^  proclaimed 
Constantine  their  sole  sovereign.    Upon  this^  he  assumed  the 

Eavemment,  exiled  his  mother's  prime  ministeri  and  punished 
•r  other  favourites.  Irene  herself  was  respectfully  aismissed 
ko  a  private  life  at  on^  of  her  palaces.  Her  artful  conduct, 
however,  and  the  empire  being  invaded  by  the  Bulgariansi; 
caused  her  to  be  recalled  to  court,  and  restored  to  a  degree  of 
authority.  The  emperor's  troops  were  defeated  by  the  Bulga-* 
fepums ;  after  which  misfortunci  she  being  led  to  suspect  a  hew 
Insurrection  in  favour  of  Nicephorus^  catised  his  eyes  to  be  put 
out,  and  his  four  brothers  to  suffer  the  amputation  of  their 
ionmies.  They  were  exiled  to  Athens^  where  a  plot  was  formed 
lo  oeliver  them,  but  it  being  discovered,  they  were  all  put  to 
death.  Irene  afterwards  persuaded  her  son  to  disband  the 
Armenian  legiohs,  on  occasion  of  a  mutiny.  He  next  offended 
the  clergy  and  people,  by  divorcing  his  wife,  and  marrying  one 
of  her  domestics.  The  emperor's  succei^s  against  the  Saracens 
and  Bulgarians,  stispended  for  a  time  the  effects  of  a  conspiracy 
formed  by  Irene  to  depose  hitn.  At  length,  becoming  sus- 
picious of  his  being  in  danger,  he  attempted  to  escape  to  the 
Erovinces,  but  Was  seized  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  brought 
ack  to  the  palace.  Here,  in  the  verv  chamber  in  which 
he  first  drew  breath,  the  emissaries  of  his  unnatural  mo- 
ther burst  while  he  was  asleep,  and  plunged  their  daggers 
into  his  eyes.  This  catastrophe  took  place  in  the  year  192. 
He  survived  this  loss  many  years  in  obscurity,  and  Irene 

![overned  in  his  stead*    He  was  the  last  of  the  line  of  Leo  the! 
saurian. 

NICEPHORUS  I.,  emperor  of  the  east,  was  chancellor  of 
the  empire  under  the  emprei^s  Irene,  whom  he  dethroned  and 
banished  to  Mitylene.  The  nobles  invested  Nicephorus  with 
the  purple.  He  made  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  Charlemagne : 
Suppressed  the  revolt  of  Bardanes,  the  governor  of  one  of 
the  provinces,  and  strenffthened  his  throne  by  the  association 
(»f  his  son  Saturacius.  The  Bulgarians,  always  bitter  enemies 
to  the  Romansi  surprised  the  city  of  Sardicai  and  put  the  whoM 
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Eairison,  conaUting  of  six  thousand  men,  to  t      Biitnd.  '!Nke- 

phoms  marched  against  them  with  a  co army;  Tnt 

the  enemy  retired  at  his  approach ;  and  li^  instead  of  p« 
them,  returned  to  Conatantmople.     Two  yean  after,  he  c 
Bulgaria  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  deatroyiDg  ever, 
with  fire  and  sword.    The  king  offered  to  c<»ichide  a  ] 
with  him  upon  honourable  terms;  but  Nicephoma,  l 


his  proposals,  continued  to  waste  the  country,  deatrojnoK 
iirtinctioBCTi 


aties,  and  putting  all  the  inhabitants,  without 

or  age,  to  the  sword.     The  king  was  m  much 

these  cruelties  exercised  on  his  sutijects,  that  he 

embassy  to  Nicephorus,  ofiering  to  conclude  a  peace  iridkUl 

upon  any  tenns,  provided  he  would  quit  the  conntiy.    BvtlB< 

cephorus  dismiasinc  the  ambassadors  with  acona,  1&  Bnlf 

monarch  attacked  me  Roman  camp,  forced  it,  anil  cot  offi 

the  whole  army,  with  the  emperor  himself,  and  a  great 

of  patricians.     He  cut  off  the  head  of  Nicephonu«  and  i 

it  on  8  spear;  and  bis  skull,  set  m  gold,  served  afterwa;(d>ftra 

drinkuig  cup  to  the  barbarian  victor.     This  catastropbd  took 

place  in  July,  Sll . 

MICHAEL  I.,  Bumamed  Rbangade,  emperor  of  Ae  tmt, 
was  son  of  Theophylact,  governor  of  the  islea.  He  iiiajiM 
Procopia,  daughter  of  Nicephorus  I.,  who  raiaed  luB  to  As 
office  ofcuropalates,  or  great  master  of  the  palace.  "Hainait 
the  battle  fought  agunst  the  Bulgarians  when  Nice^iam 
sliun,  A.  D.  81 1.  Saturacius,  the  emperor's  bod,  mm.  I 
wounded,  and  was,  besides,  univemlly  hated.  "Dm 
was  offered  to  Michael,  who  at  fi:  at  declined  it,  hat 
that  Saturacius  intended  to  put  out  bis  eyes,  be  Ol 
him  to  retire  to  a  convent,  where  he  soon  after  diod> 
chael  was  possessed  of  private  virtues,  but  wanted  sjpBor 
and  courage  to  controul  the  masculine  sjnrit  <^lua  «il^  lilis 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  soldiers,  by  awepring  wt.ttA 
head,  and  he  bad  not  the  military  talenta  which  wen«i^ 
ing  at  such  a  period.  He  marchiid  against  the  Bulgarians, 
but  was  defeated,  and  returned  to  his  capital  with  shame  and 
disgrace,  leaving  his  discontented  army  under  the  commawt 
of  disaffected  generals.  By  the  intrigues  of  tlic  commanders, 
the  military  proceeded  to  depose  Michael,  and  offered  the  so- 
vereignty to  1^0  the  Armenian.  The  senate,  clergy,  and 
peopfe  of  the  capital,  still  adhered  to  Midiaelf  but  he  declared 
that  not  a  drop  of  blood  should  be  shed  cm  fail  aecoQtl  J* 
resigned  the  sovereignty,  and  retired  to  a  mnniitrry  intti'tt 
wife  and  family,  after  filling  the  throne  len  than  tiil^,mMi>  , 
Pie  passed  the  last  thirty-two  years  of  his  "~  *  MBtm^l^ 
tirement.  .  ^ 

LEO  v.,  the  Armenian,  emperor  of  the  Ew^illttA^ 
of  the  patrician  Bardas,  and  aoiunanded  an- 
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Saracens  in  the  reign  of  Michael  I.  Through  the  influence  of 
the  army,  he  suppknted  the  emperor  Michael,  whom  he  ^c- 
ceeded  in  813.  He  was  a  mere  soldier,  being  ignorant  of  let- 
ters, and  therefore  governed  with  military  severity.  He  gained 
such  a  conquest  over  the  Bulgarians,  that  they  refrained 
from  molesting  the  empire  for  several  years.  Michael,  simam- 
ed  the  Stammerer,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  Leo,  which 
being  detected,  Michael  was  sentenced  to  die  on  Christmas 
day;  but  Theophano,  the  empress,  being  alarmed  with  the 
idea  of  thus  profaning  the  holy  day,  procured  a  respite  for  the 
▼ktim.  The  friends  of  Michael  were  on  the  alert,  and  ming- 
ling with  those  who  came  to  perform  divine  service  early  in  the 
morning  in  the  imperial  chapel,  concealed  themselves  till  the 
entrance  of  Leo.  At  an  appointed  signal,  they  rushed  upon 
the  emperor,  who  had  retirea  to  the  altar,  and  disregarding 
the  cross  he  held,  and  his  cries  for  mercy,  despatched  hito  with 
many  wounds,  A.  D.  820. 

MICHAEL  II.,  emperor  of  the  East,  sumamed  the  Stamr 
merer,  was  a  native  of  Amorium,  in  Phrygia.  Educated  among 
Jews  and  heretical  Christians,  he  adopted  opinions  which 
have  subjected  him  to  the  censure  of  the   orthodox,   and 

Erobably  influenced  their  account  of  his  life  and  actions.     He 
eld  an  office  of  rank  under  Nicephorus,  and  was  one  of  the 
principal  men  who  raised  to  the  throne  Leo  the  Armenian. 
I)uring  that  emperor's  reign  he  held  several  high  offices,  and 
was  made  patrician  ;  but  having  been  suspected  of  conspiring 
against  the  emperor,  he  was  arrested  and  condemned  to  be 
burnt  in  the  furnace  of  the  private  baths.     Christmas-day  had 
been  fixed  upon  for  his  execution,  but  was  suspended  through 
the  devout  scruples  of  the  empress  ;  and  in  the  meantime  Mi- 
chael threatened  his  accomplices  with  detection   if  they  did 
not   effect  his  deliverance.     The   result  was,    that  Leo  was 
murdered,  and  Michael,  still  ironed,  seated  on  the  throne,  in 
December,  820.     One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  recall  a  number 
of  bishops,  who  had  been  banished  by  the  late  emperor  for 
image  worshipping.     Michael,  however,  was  no  friend  to  this 
worship,  and  did  not  permit  it  in  the  capital.     He  is,  therefore, 
reckoned   by  the  Catholics  as  one  of  the  enemies  of  their 
church,  and  the  calamities  of  his  reign  are  ascribed,  by  the 
monk  Cedrenus,   to  his  heresy.     In   the  second   year  of  his 
reign,  the  revolt  of  one  Thomas,  in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  was 
the  commencement  of  a  civil  war,  which  was  near  dethroning 
Michael.     Thomas  overran  Lessei:.Asia  and  Syria,    at    the 
head  of  a  powerful  army  of  barbarians ;  he  defeated  the  em- 
peror's troops,  and  laid  siege  to  Constantinople.     After  some 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  storm  the  capital,  he  was  obliged  to 
march  against  the  king  of  Bulgaria,  who  was  coming  to  its 
relief  with  an  army.     Thomas  was  defeated,  and  ailerwards 
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taken  aad  put  to  a  cruel  deadi*  During  this  ttaia 
Ifae  Saracens  landed  m  Crete,  and  formed  a  «fth  uwtt,'^ 
irhich  the  emperor  Michael  attempted  to  eaqp^I  then,:  bul'^ 
vain*  In  the  tutdi  year  of  his  reign,  beepadn^  a  vidoiM&'lb 
took  from  a  convent  Euplprosyne,  die  daimhter  fd'Qnm  ' 
VI.»  and  married  her,  and  tnouffh  he  plight  plfs^d  the 
of  the  senate  finr  this  act,  it  is  lowed  upon  by  the  Mdi 
historians  as  an  additional  instance  of  bis  disreMid  ta  _^ 
He  i^aye  an  example  to  Euphemius,  mi  offio^v  in  hsi  «niqf('4Q 
gsatify  a  licentious  passion  by  forcibly  taking  aimy  *  hAm  Ami 
her  convent  in  Sicily,  which  also  caused  the  lott  ^fh$f^fdtliL 
For  Euphemius  fled  to  the  Saracens  m  Africa,  ks  onAst'^ 
avoid  being  punished,  and  returning  wi^  ^  vnof  ef  SaiMM^ 
end^vour^  to  seiae  uppn  Syrficuse.'  He  was  Ulad  li'ii- 
tempting  this,  but  the  fikuracens  thus  intyodnoed  itiiv  ttdk^ 
made  themiEielves  masters  of  it  by  degree^  and  Ukei^t  ef  IHi 
neighbouring  provinces  of  Italy.  Imphael  died  m  M8^  aApv  ii 
unhappy  reiffu  of  eight  y^ars  and  nine  months^  aqd  tiiii>4M; 
^eedra  by  Theophilus  bis  son,  '  .       ' 


SARACENS,  Ico. 

IBRAHIM,  son  of  Validi  a  caliph  of  Oie  leoe  of  Oimrihiii^ 
succeeded  his  brother  Yesid,  A*  D.  748  $  but  llarvmi^  glNK 
of  Mesopotamia,  revolted  against  him,  took  DammBH^ 
reduced  nim  to  a  private  life  two  years  afterwards^    Oaa 
thor  says,  that  he  was  slain  three  months  after  his  ^ 
posed. 

A^yi^ABBAS,  sumamed  SAFFAH,  one  of  Aft 
sons  of  Ebn  Abdalmothleb  Abbas,  in  A.  D.  7d3,  ii 
self  with  the  sovereign  power,  he  laid  ihe  foundation  Tiijki 
Dynasty  of  the  Abbassides,  which  continoed  to  be 
in  his  mmily  from  father  to  son  5S4  ^ears,  duriitt  a    . 
of  thirty  seven  caliphs,  till  they  were  dispossessed  nj  tlia  IHvipfeb 

ALMANZOR,  the  victorious,  the  second  cdiqiii  oC  d» 
house  of  Al  Abbas,  succ^ded  his  brother  Abol^^AJUMii.JU 
Saffa,  in  the  year  75S.  He  was  opposed  hy  his  nngln  AhWh' 
ebn-AUi,  who  was  defea^  by  Almiui«»r*s  genenilU  •'<4ln 
Moslem.  Fearing  \ihk  general's  abilities  and  popnlni^  Jm 
caused  him  to  be  destroyed.  Several  insuHectiqos  t|Miirj||i|S 
in  his  reign,  which  were  all  suppressed*  :'.:•  u 

About  the  year  769,  Afammsor  fell  into  a  daitfwpiia.9l 
from  which  he  was  freed  by  a  famous  Qunslian  p£m^^ 
ed  Georke-ebn-Baktishua*    The  caliph  showed  n*Nlf'^ 
grateful  ror  his  cure,  and  beins  told  that  Geoam  liad  Mfei 
wife,  old  and  infirm,  he  sent  him  two  beauti&l  ^—  ^  " 
widi  a  sum  of  money*    George,  fp  hjsgreM 


won  will  n 
■uiiimii, 
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back,  tllej^Qg  tlic  unlanfulness  of  polygamy  to  a  Chrietianj 
Rtiich  conscdeiitlous  scruple  increased  the  emperor's  esteem  for 
ham.  In  the  ycbir  774,  Almanzor  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Uecoa,  but  fell  ill  on  the  road  of  a  disease  which  from  the  first 
threatened  his  Ufe.  He  sent  for  his  son,  Al  Mohdi,  whom  he 
Ind  chosen  for  his  successor,  and  gave  him  some  salutary  ad- 
riee,  of  vUch  mie  of  the  most  important  articles  was,  "  Never 
to  ^nnit  any  of  his  women  to  intermeddle  in  affairs  of  state 
B»  influence  his  counsels ;  but  thb  advice,"  added  he,  "  I  know 

I  will  not  take."  He  was  carried  on  till  he  came  to  Bir 
mm,  or  the  Well  of  Maimun,  where  he  expired  after  a 

^  I  of  twent)'  years,  aged  sixty-three.  He  was  buried  at 
Mecca.  The  qualities  ascribed  to  him  by  historians  arc  very 
sentradictory,  comprisinff  most  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a 

K'lce.  It  appears  on  the  whole  to  be  agreed,  that  he  was 
Te,  prudent,  conversant  in  the  arts  of  government,  and  fond 
of  the  learning  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  at  the  same  tnne 
lie  was  severely  avaricious,  unfeeling,  and,  wherever  hb  interest 
wax  concerned,  cruel  and  treacherous. 

ABU  MOSl.KM,  a  governor  of  Khorasan  in  the  second 
century  of  the  I  legira,  who,  A.  D.  747,  caused  the  dignity  of 
caliph  to  pass  frrjm  the  race  of  the  Ommiades  to  the  family  of 
Abbas ;  and  who,  in  accomplishing  and  maintaining  this  revo- 
lution, is  said  to  have  killed  (>00,000  iiersons.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  servicct^  wiiicli  lit'  Iiad  rendered  to  Almanzor,  tliis  ca- 
liph, A.  D.  759,  ordered  him  to  be  privately  assassinated,  as 
some  say ;  or  as  others  report,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tigris. 
His  character  has  been  variously  represented  by  diflerent  wri- 
ters. Some  say,  that  he  was  a  Berce  brutal  soldier ;  and  by 
others,  he  is  described  as  discreet  and  raereifial.  Some  extol 
his  acquaintance  with  the  poets  of  the  country,  and  with  the 
moral  precepts  of  his  religion  ;  and  others  degrade  his  charac- 
ter to  a  glutton  and  sensualist.  Bayle  says,  that  he  was  ad- 
dicted to  magic,  and  of  a  sect  similar  to  that  of  Spuioza.  Of 
his  wives  he  was  so  jealous  that  he  confined  them  in  a  castle, 
to  which  none  besides  himself  had  access,  and  where  they  were 
supplied  with  provisions  through  the  windows.  He  even  car- 
ried his  delicacy  so  far,  that  when  any  of  them  had  visited  him, 
he  caused  the  beast  on  which  she  had  rode  to  be  killed,  and  the 
saddle  to  be  burned,  that  no  man  might  afterwards  make  tise 
of  them. 

HAROUN  AL  RASCHID,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  was 
the  second  son  of  the  caliph  Mahadi  or  Mohdi.  In  early 
youth  he  acquired  military  renown  in  the  command  of  an  expe- 
dition sent  by  his  father  against  the  Greeks,  in  which  he  laid 
waste  several  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  empire,  alarmed 
even  Constantinople  itself,  and  compelled  the  empress  Irene  to 
purchase  peace  by  a  tribute.    He  succeeded  to  the  caliphate 
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A.  D.  786,  being  then  about  twenty  four  yean  of  aM.    Ha  wm 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  vigorous  monarchs  of  the  nte.of 
Abbas,  his  territories  extending  from  Egypt  to  Khotaaan*  .JM 
v^6  distinguished  by  his  conquests,  and  the  eccentricitj-of  M 
character.    Valiant  in  battle,  he  showed  himself  inhwinM' 
peirfidious  towards  the  conquered.    He  deserves  cur 
(ion  for  the  patronage  whicn  he  afforded  to  Uteraloe.aiid  to 
the  ^rts.    He  was  eight  times  yictorioms  m  battle^  and  ^i^ 
tijaes  paid  his  adoration  at  the  tomb  of  the  wropheL    Oli\at 
deppsition  pf  Jr^ne,  and  the  succession  of  Nioepboraa  ht  80% 
th^  new  emperor  refused  to  pay  tribute  to  the  GaUphf  andHrii!* 
mated,  by  a  present  of  swords  delivered  with  an  ^pmey.  IImI 
h^  was  ready  to  trust  his  cause  to  the  decision  of  anna*    1^ 
ipalmh  ordered  the  swprds  to  be  fixed  together  in  the^i 
ana  drawing  his  scymitar  cut  them  all  asunder  ata 
He  ibeii  dictated  the  following  characteristic  episde. .  ^  Jb  Aa 
name  of  the  most  merciful  God.    Haroun-a£>Raac|iM»  iSlMt 
mander  of  the  Faithful,  to  Nicephorus  the  Roman  dog..  Hitm 
read  thy  letter,  O  thou  son  of  an  unbelieving  mother  tllMm 
shalt  not  hear,  but  shalt  behold,  my  reply.**    This. 
made  ^ood  by  an  irruption  into  Greece,  the  urovinQea 
were  kid  waste  by  the  Saracens  with  sword  and  fiie^  wWb  M 
the  same  time  a  fleet  disembarked  a  body  pf  trpopa  qq.  te  ilk 
of  Cyprus  which  was  treated  in  a  similar  manner.    In  waJMi 
quent  campaigns,  Nicephorus  was  defeated  in  perMm  Iqr.  Bbr 
roun ;  great  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  overrun  by  tne/^nnft  ^Iki 
Saracens,  and  Heraclea,  a  city  on  the  Blaqk  Se9»  ipr»a|0iiBy 
destroyed.    The  war,  after  several  renewals,  waa.flna%  to^* 
minated  b^  a  treaty  in  which  Nicephorus  a«need  ta.  pn  an 
augmentation  of  tribute,  and  not  to  rebuild  Heraclea  ^nd-dit 
other  r^ined  towns, 

Haroun  attained  the  summit  of  worldly  ^TOspenltWfmaAyKm 
certainly  the  richest  and  most  potent  sovereign  of  hp  liM^ 
Charlemagne  respected  his  character,  and  Haroun  m.  tdcen  of 
firiendship  presented  to  the  European  prince  a  elopk,  ^tm  w^ 
chanism  and  construction  of  which  were  regarded  uaoaog.A^ 
prodigies  of  the  age.  He  died  in  October  809,  |n  the  tMntfgr 
third  Year  of  his  reign,  and  the  forty  seventh  of  his 

This  caliph  was  not  incapable  of  just  and  generont 
when  reflection  was  not  impeded  by  passion.  He  co^ld 
sionally  bear  remonstrances,  of  which  the  following  ttoij  ii  pi 
instance.  In  one  of  his  military  progresses,  a  wpman.ttiM  to 
him  with  a  complaint  that  some  pi  his  soldiers  had  piDiiMd  her 
house.  ''  Hast  thou  not  read,"  said  Haroun,  ^  in  tjbf  AAni% 
that  where  princes  pass  with  their  armies  they  makej 
solate  ?"  "  True,"  replied  the  woman ;  "  but  I  haivei 
in  t|ie  same  Koran,  that  the  houses  of  those  pijnc!i||.tl|Jljhf 
mf^e  desokte  for  their  injustice.''    )If|roun^^9l>-'' — * '    *'^ 
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tbe  answer,  and  ordered  full  reetitution  to  be  made  to  the  pe-t 
titioner.  The  popular  fame  of  this  great  caliph  is  evinced  byi 
the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  in  which  Haroun,  with  his 
queen  Zobeide,  liis  vizier  Giafar,  and  his  chief  eunuch  Mcs- 
rour,  are  the  actors  in  a.  great  number  of  the  talcs. 

ABASSA,  an  Arabian  princess  of  tlie  eightli  century,  sistee 
of  the  famous  Caliph  Haroun-al-Raschid.  The  caHph  thought 
80  highly  of  her  wit,  accomplishments,  and  beauty,  that  he  !a^ 
mented  he  was  her  brother,  believing  no  other  husband  could' 
be  found  worthy  of  her.  To  sanction,  however,  a  wish  he  had 
of  conversing  at  the  same  time  with  the  two  most  enUghtened 
people  he  knew,  he  married  her  to  liis  favourite  vizier  Giafar 
the  Barmecide,  but  under  the  hard  condition  that  they  should 
never  approach  nearer  to  each  other  than  would  suflice  for  the 
indulgence  of  words  and  looks.  Youth  and  mutual  passion 
tempted  them  to  break  through  the  restriction;  wd.tbe  oonse^ 
quences  of  this  disobedience  were  such  OS  could  not  be  long 
concealed.  Abassa  vas  delivered  of  twins.  The  children 
were  sent  to  be  privately  educated  at  Mecca ;  but  the  secitfl 
wsfl  betrayed  to  tne  caliph.  In  a  fit  of  despotic  rage  he  caused 
tfae  husband  to  be  put  to  death,  and  disnussed  his  sister  fi^xq 
fai>  presence,  to  be  exposed  to  the  extremes  of  wretchedness; 

IBRAHIM,  the  sou  of  the  caliph  Mahadi,  brother  of  H«- 
roun  Raschid,  and  uncle  of  Amin  and  Mamon.  He  was  ait 
excellent  poet  and  musician,  and  the  first  orator  of  his  time. 
He  was  proclaimed  caliph  at  Bagdad,  on  the  death  of  his  ne- 
phew Amin,  in  S17 ;  but  Mamon  marching  from  Khorasan 
to  Bagdad  with  a  powerful  army,  Ibrahim  thought  it  prudent 
to  abdicate  tbe  throne.     He  died  at  Samara  in  839. 

AL  AMIN,  son  of  the  cahph  Haroun-al-Raschid.  Hispropez 
name  was  Mohammed  Musa,  to  which  Al  Amin,  or  the  Faith- 
fid,  was  added.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  S09,  on  the  con- 
dition that  his  brotlier,  Al  Mamon,  should  have  the  crown  after 
him.  Al  Amin  showed  a  total  disregard  to  every  serious  con- 
cern ;  and  only  used  hb  authority  to  indulge  more  freely  in 
gaming,  women,  and  wine.  He  attempted  to  exclude  his  bro- 
ther from  the  succession,  which  drove  him  to  open  hostilities. 
When  news  was  brought  him  of  the  approach  of  Al  Mamon's 
force  to  Bagdad,  after  having  taken  Hamadan,  Al  Amin  was 
amusing  himself  with  angling.  "  Do  not  disturb  me,"  said  he  to 
the  messenger;  "  for  my  freedman  Kouter  has  aheady  caught 
two  fish,  and  I  have  not  taken  one."  During  the  very  attack 
of  Bagdad,  and  after  the  enemy  had  taken  an  important  post, 
the  caliph  was  found  by  his  ministers  playing  at  chess ;  and  he 
desired  they  would  let  him  alone,  for  he  was  just  going  to  ^va 
his  adversary  check-mate.  After  Bagdad  was  taken,  he  fied 
to  old  Bagdad,  which  was  soon  invested  by  Thakcr,  Al  Mamon's 
general.     A  short  time  before  the  surrender  of  the  place,  he 


MDt  for  tm*  of  bia  ab^g  eltlB  to  entertain  Uni  i&d  Uw4««ii 
ibe  rang  htiag  eonndered  by  bim  aa  mofbaiB  id  Mi'^ 
yrcHiduDg  end,  oe  cried  vn&  a  agh,  "  When  deatfay.  ^difeHi 
our  projects,  all  precautiooa  are  useless."  He  atbanntodlf  ilMF- 
ever,  to  etcape  by  embarking  in  a  small  duSop,  aank  'Dg^ 
but  ihia  desi^  being  discovered,  tbe  boat  was  «aBk,  aafl  he 
was  taken,  with  a  ragged  mantle  about  hifl  nhaaUmil  aad 
dragged  to  a  neighbouring  bouse.  Here,  1w  the'  iotoAMi  af 
llufcer,  his  bead  was  cut  off  wd  sent  to  At  MaftMB^   fM 


•vest  happened  in  tbe  fifth  year  o£  hia-rdgni  aiU  L- , 

•fbisBge.  ■i.niu'lo 

AL  NAMON.  or  ABDALLAH.  caliph  of  Bagdad;  in««» 
put  of  HaromMd-Rascbid,  and  was  ttam  aboot  A.-0;Pnk 
He  Buceeeded  bis  brother  Al  Anun  u  813.  TlM>-'taAHil| 
]Sf  bis  reim  was  disturbed  fay  rebeiKoos  m  variaof  pifrttflFM. 
mmre,  -nbkk  were  at  lourth  extingidsbed.  -  '>'-'}(:»»> 

ft  was  tbe  ^ry  of  Al  Mamon's  rdgm,  that  he  collected  fren 
Tarious  coautrieB  a  number  of  learara  men,  for  the  introdae* 
^iaa  of  science  and  literature  into  his  danunions.  He  fbnned 
ftiese  persons  into  a  c<dlege  at  Bagdad.' appointing  for  their 
prendent,  Mesue,  oi  Damascus,  a  fiunoos  Christian  pbyscinL 
Al  Mamon  c^cuUted  a  set  of  aatronoaueal  tables,  and  cansit 
Uie  works  of  die  uMMt  celebrated  mekM  authors  to  be  Warn 
lated.  This  caliph  made  war  upon  ^  Greeks,  and  ravagM 
their  territories  to  a  wide  extent,  but  oiotbing  of  great  import 
anee  was  die  result.  He  made  two  expeditions  into  Eg^t 
Returning  from  Exypt  in  633>  be  encamped  on  tlic  banks  of  t 
river,  tbe  waters  of  which,  by  tfaeir  ooomess  and  limpidity,  in- 
vited him  to  quench  his  thirst.  At  the  saane  time  expreEcti^  s 
lon^ng  for  some  dates  of  a  particular  kbid,  it  happened  (h.it 
some  mules  laden  vrith  them  passed  by,  and  furnished  him  witb 
a  ptentiRil  supply.  An  immoderate  mdtdgence  b  tl  '  *' 
cold  water  brought  on  a  ccKnplaint  in  his  stoan    ' 

nunated  in  a  fever  that  soon  brou^t  bim  into  fa 

BensiUe  of  hia  danger,  he  wrote  letters  into  tfav  p 
flaring  his  brother  Motassem  bis  successor,  and  tfaenuBlliM^ 
awaited  the  event.  After  a  long  etmggle,  nttsring  tiSrtMf 
lotion,  "  O  thou  who  never  dies^  have  mercy  od  mt,  ft-j^U 
nun  1"  he  expired  at  the  age  of  forty-«ig^  or  ftr^-MMitldM 
a  reign  of  twenty  years  and  some  ninitfis.  Hb  twAf-'mi 
buried  at  Tarsusf  which  some  lealota  interpnted  M-MwiAlt 
reprobation.  His  iree  ccwmrameadon  wm  mm  4it,il/tbtM 
ir^^ons  gave  him  a  Uberali^  on  that  bead  very  DMMHl'Wtt 
muasidman,  who  was  not  a  profligate  (  and  the  ft  '  '  —■ 
discovered  to  partioidar  o^Hnions  seems  to  bova 
their  superior  rationali^. 

BABEK,  a  Persian,  who  m  8S3  assembled 
irith  whcm  he  attadud  the  tnwps  of  A) 


qnered^  and  after  belne  led  about  on  an  efephant  diroogh  the 
wtfeetBf  Ub  hands  and  legs  were  cut  o^  and  he  ejc{nred^i|i  ^ 
greatest  agonies. 

LOMBARDS,  kc. 

AISTULPH,  or  ASTOLPHUS,  king  of  the  Lombards, 
succeeded  his  brother  Rachis  in  A.  D.  760.  He  was  oontem^ 
^rary  with  the  eastern  empennr  Constantine  Cqpronynnia ;  m 
irhose  time  he  invaded  die  exarchate  of  Ravenna^  winch  he 
lidded  to  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy.  This  was  die  final  ter- 
mination of  the  exarchate,  which  was  thenceforth  chai^jid  into 
ji  dukedtwi.  He  next  k^  claim  to  Rome  itself  and  its  dnke- 
Am ;  and,  marching  an  arm  v  towards  the  aty,  deehured  his  inp- 
t^ntion  of  plundering  it  and  puttmg  ihe  inhabitants  to  dead^ 
unless  they  agreed  to  acknomedge  Ids  right,  and  pay  him  tii* 
Imte.  Pope  Stephen,  in  this  emergency,  as  he  coiud  ^et  no 
assistance  from  the  emperor,  had  recourse  to  Pepin,  king  of 
France*  This  powerful  monarch  entered  Italy  with  an  army, 
imd  invested  the  Lombard  king  in  Pavia*  Aistulph  was  dbd  to 
imrchase  peace  by  promismg  to  restore  aO  the  daces  be  had 
taken,  atia  even  the  exarchate ;  which  Pepm  made  over  to  the 
aee  of  Rome.  But|  on  the  departure  of  Fepin,  he  broke  thd 
treaty,  again  entered  the  territories  of  Rome  in  a  hostile  man* 
ner,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city  itself*  Stephen  a  second  time 
applied  to  Pepin  with  the  most  submissive  entreaties,  and 
Pepin  again  entered  Italy*  Aistulph  broke  up  the  Aem  of 
Rcmie,  and  marching  to  meet  him,  again  threw  himself  into 
Pavia,  where  he  was  a  second  time  besieged.  Pepin  pressed 
the  siege  of  Pavia  with  such  vigour,  that  Aistulph  was  oblige4 
to  renew  and  execute  his  former  treaty  with  some  fresh  renun^ 
piations.  He,  notwithstanding,  made  great  preparations  for 
another  war,  but  was  killed  in  hunting,  A*  D.  75o,  leaving  no 
male  issue.  Besides  the  spirit  of  waruke  enterprize  which  this 
prince  possessed,  he  was  ambitious  of  being  a  legislator,  and 
published  a  new  code  of  laws  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  which 
IS  still  extant.  Aistidph  and  his  queen  are  made  the  subject  of 
a  curious  tale,  of  the  free  kind,  to  be  found  in  La  FontainCi 
and  other  novelists. 

DESIDERIUS,  or  DIDIER,  the  last  king  of  Lomljardy, 
succeeded  Astolphus  in  756*  His  daughters  were  married  tq 
the  two  sons  of  Pepin,  king  of  France,  Carloman  and  Charle4 
magne.  Desiderius  invaded  the  papal  territories,  on  which  the; 
pope  called  in  Charlemagne  to  his  aid,  who  marched  into  Lom- 
bardy, took  his  father-in-law  prisoner,  and  sent  him  with  his 
family  to  France,  where  they  died.  With  this  kinff  ended  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  afler  it  had  subsbted  Wd  years. 
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dw  power  of  Charlemagne  after  t  1      bthar,-  bit 

was  at  last  conquered,  and  was  pui  10  death  in  788.    ■  ' 

ALPHONSO  I.,  king  of  Leon  and  Oviedo,  a.  deaoendMt 
of  Ricared,  kine  of  the  Goths,  married  a  daughter  of  Pelagiai, 
the  first  king  of  Leon,  and  succeded  his  brother-in-law,  FunBia, 
in  737,  He  took  many  towns  from  the  Moors,  and  died  m 
767.  ' 

FROILA  L,  king  of  Spain  after  .M^^nnu  hi  757.  k  hm— 
lor  his  victory  over  the  Saracens  in  Galicia  In  760.  He  «rii- 
Mished  numerous  taws,  but  bis  murder  of  bis  brotfav'^ 
mazan  was  cowardly,  and  in  consequence  he  lost  ha  Sfe  If 
fail  other  brother  Aorelius  in  768.  '  '-<'■' 

ALPHONSO  IL,  of  Asturias,  grandson  of  A^ihoMV 'fc. 
•acceeded  in  791,  repeatedly  defeated  the  Moora,  and  hM 
im  comttry  £rom  the  odious  tribute  of  fifty  vtrgfaiB  exMtodll} 
them.    He  died,  A.  D.  84«.  !"- 


FRAKCE  AND  GERMANY. 

CHILDERIC  lU.,  called  the  Idiot,  or  the 
as  supposed,  of  Chilperic  U.,  was  the  pageant  that  voMj  At 
crown  of  France  in  tne  time  of  Pepin  andCarlopwafiav  741 
to  752.  Pepin  then  caused  him  to  be  shaved  and  put  Jnto.f 
monastery.     He  was  the  last  king  of  the  Merovingiaa  P 

CABLOMAK,  eldest  son  of  Charles  Martel,  ni 
iather  in  741,  as  king  of  Austrasia.  He  acted  in  c 
bis  brother  Pepin  in  securing  the  territories  which  t  . 
rited,  from  the  attacks  of  their  neighbours,  and  they  i 
Odilon  duke  of  Bavaria,  with  his  German  coiifeder»te%  en  A» 
banks  of  the  Leeh  in  743.  Carloman  then  entered  ibe  oamtKj 
of  the  Saxons,  and  made  Theodoric,  their  dok^  vrifHOtb 
Ailer  some  other  successiul  expeditions,  in  wbkh  tie  ^"Tln]nri 
equal  courage  and  ability,  becoming  disgurted.  ■  iHUl  Stm 
world,  he  determined  to  retire  to  a  iponastcry.  He  rccoia- 
mended  to  Pepin  a  son  of  his  named  Drogon,  and  then  made 
a  journey  to  Rome  with  a  splendid  retinue,  offered  inngitifi- 
cent  presents  to  the  holy  see,  m  his  own  name  and  that  of  his 
brother,  and  received  the  clerical  tonsuic  from  the  bands  of 
pope  Zachary  in  747.  He  retired  to  a  monai^tery  on  mount 
Soiacte,  where  he  became  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Su  licoe- 
dict;  but  receiving  too  many  visits  in  this  place,  he  removed 
to  the  abbey  of  Mount  Cassin,  where  he  passed  bis  day*  in 
the  practices  of  devotion,  and  the  menial  ufKcfs  of  the  couveul. 
He  died  at  Vienne  in  Dauphine  in  755.  Carloman  convoked 
in  74^  a  famous  council  in  Germaoyi  of  niiich  the  acta  WlM 
publisljed  in  bis  name.  ^fl 
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PEPIN,  sbnained  Le  Bref,  fiftt  Itins  of  France  of  the 
cond  race  of  sovereigns,  was  the  second  son  of  Charles  Mar* 
tel.  His  father,  in  his  last  iUness,  divided  his  dominions  be- 
tween his  sons  Carloman  and  Pejmi,  assigned  to  the  former 
Austrasia,  to  the  latter  Neustria  and  Burgondy.  Pepin's  at- 
tention was  first  claimed  by  a  revolt  of  the  Saxons ;  whom  he 
soon  redaced.  During  his  expedition  against  them,  he  got 
rid  of  his  restless  and  treacherous  brother  Chrifibn;  who^ 
weary  of  Aquitaine,  fled  to  Aistulph  king  of  the  Lombftrds, 
but  was  killed  in  attempting  to  force  a  pass  on  the  confines  of 
Italy.  The  submission  of  the  Saxons  was  followed  by  the  re- 
duction of  Brittany,  and  the  recovery  of  Narbonne  firom  the 
Infidels.  Pepin's  next  exploit  was  die  protection  of  pope 
Stephen  III.,  against  Aistulph,  king  of  the  Lombards.  The 
pope,  unable  to  contend  with  such  a  powerful  rival,  crossed  the 
Alps  and  implored  the  protection  of  Pepin,  who  received  him 
with  all  due  respect.  He  was  lodged  in  the  abbey  of  St.  De- 
nis, and  attended  by  th^  king  in  person  during  a  dangerons 
sickness  with  which  he  was  seized.  On  his  recovery  Stephen 
solemnly  placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  benefactor,  be- 
stowed the  regal  unction  on  his  son  Charles  and  Carloman, 
and  conferred  on  the  three  princes  the  title  of  patrician  of 
Rome.  In  retiuni  for  these  honours,  Pepin  accommnied  the 
pontiff  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  Pepin  com^ 
pletely  humbled  the  king  of  the  Lombards ;  and  wrested  from 
him  aU  his  conquests.  Under  Didier  the  successor  of  Aistulph, 
the  Lombards  gave  fresh  disturbance  to  the  pope  which  the 
French  monarch  quelled.  Pepin  was  carried  ofi  by  a  dropsy, 
in  768,  at  the  age  of  fifW-three,  after  having  reigned  with 
great  glory  and  success  almost  seventeen  years.  \  Jrepin  was 
short  in  stature,  as  his  surname  indicates,  but  his  vigour,  acti- 
vity, and  intrepidity  were  of  a  most  extraordinary  kind.  It  is  re- 
lated that  having  been  informed  that  some  of  his  principal  com* 
manders  had  jested  upon  his  size,  he  invited  them  to  tne  spec- 
tacle of  a  fight  between  a  lion  and  a  bull.  The  lion  soon 
brought  his  antagonist  to  the  ground,  and  was  on  the  poiiit  of 
strangling  him,  when  Pepin  addressing  his  nobles  asked  which 
of  them  would  undertake  to  free  the  bull  from  his  foe.  Fear 
kept  them  silent ;  and  the  king,  saying  that  the  task  should  be 
his,  leaped  into  the  area,  and  advanced  with  his  drawn  sword  to 
the  animals.  With  a  single  stroke  he  severed  the  Uon's  head 
firom  his  body,  and  even  penetrated  into  the  neck  of  the  bull. 
The  fame  of  Pepin,  like  that  of  PhiUp  of  Macedon,  has 
been  in  some  degree  impaired  by  the  superior  renown  of  his 
son,  Charlemagne.  On  his  tomb  was  only  inscribed,  "  Here 
Ues  the  father  of  Charlemagne." 

St.  ANGILBERT,  abbot  of  Centula,  or  St.  Riquier,  Was 
descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Neustria.    He  received  his 
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edttcilkni  at  the  court  of  Chirletoagne.  He  studied  tlic  hn- 
siugu  with  that  prince  and  Hie  other  courtiers,  under  the 
MTnod  Alcuiniu.  When  Pepin  vas  crowned  king  of  Itatj*, 
Anpfh^Tt  becaaw  hia  miiuttet;  and  Charlemagne  gAve  hn 
Ha  daii^ter  Bertha  in  marriage.  He  was  afterwards  maj» 
ixAe  or  governor  of  the  coast  of  France  from  the  ScbeUt  ts 
Ae  Seine.  AicmmM,  abbot  (^  Corbie,  prevailed  on  him  bcnr- 
evet  to  become  a  monk  in  &e  monastery  of  Centula,  or  Sli 
Biqoibr.  He  irai  notwithstanding  frequently  obliged  to  leafC 
die  aMnutery,  and  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  church  and 
staM.  He  died  on  the  18tfa  of  February,  8H.  Angilbertbad 
a  taste  for  poetrr,  and  Chademagne  called  him  his  Homer. 

CHARLES  I.,  or  CHARLEMAGNE,  king  of  France, 
Mid  empem  of  the  West.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Pepbi  the 
ahor^  1^  his  qneen  Bertha.  He  was  bom  about  the  year  74^ 
add  aacended  the  throne,  on  tfae  death  of  bis  father  in  768) 
in  eoqjnnctkm  mth  hia  brother  Carloman.  The  death  of  Car* 
Mnan  in  771  left  him  sole  aitd  absolute  monarch  of  the 
Franks.  Before  this  event,  he  had  established  his  cha- 
racter for  Tigonr  and  prudence  by  the  defeat  of  Hunalde,  the 
ICToUed  duke  of  Aquitaine.  He  divorced  his  wife  in  order  to 
uake  a  poUtical  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Didier  king  of 
the  Lombards;  but  a  quarrel  with  Didier  induced  him  to  re- 
pudiate hit  daughter  within  the  first  year.  He  defeated  the 
BBXons,  who  had  rerohed,  and  took,  after  a  bloody  resistancei 
tileir  ca|Htal  of  Eresburg,  and  demolished  the  famous  idol  ot 
the  nation,  the  god  Irmmsiil.  He  marched  into  Italy  in  773, 
on  the  pretext  of  deliverii^  the  holy  ace  from  the  oppresuoia 
of  the  Lombards.  Fonmng  the  sieges  of  Verona  and  Pavia 
fct  the  same  tune,  he  took,  in  the  £r:^t,  the  widow  and  children 
of  his  brother  Carloman,  who  had  auuglit  refuge  in  Italy  from 
hia  jealou^;  and  they  never  again  appeared  (/)  di^^tnrb  hii 
quiet  In  Foria  he  obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  Diilter, 
whom  he  carried  into  France,  after  completely  extinguitthing  his 
Lombard  kingdom.  Charies  paid  a  visit  to  Rome,  and  Pope 
Adrian  I.  recognized  him  for  patrician  of  Rome  and  Ling  of 
Italy.  Charies  then  caused  hunsclf  to  be  crowned  king  of 
Loim>ardy.  A  tiew  revolt  of  the  Saxona  in  774  recntlcdniM 
Dito  thdr  countrr.  He  again  defeated  them  with  great  slaagh' 
ter,  and  obliged  them  to  purchase  a  disadvantageous  peace. 
It  was,  howerer,  many  yeafa  before  he  could  completely  sub- 
dne  the  free  sjHnt  oi  the  Saxons.  The  ambition  of  Charies 
vaa  excited  by  a  new  object  in  778,  when  several  Motnish 
lords  in  the  north  western  parts  of  Spain  implored  his  protec- 
tion, and  invited  him  to  accept  their  vassalage.  He  assembled 
an  army  in  Aquitaine,  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  penetrated  as 
as  &r  as  Saragoaaa,  which  be  took,  and  rcceivca  the  subnus- 
ston  of  all  tl^  neighbouring  goTL-rnors.    But  on  lus  return, 
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while  Ilia  army,  loaded  with  booty,  was  engaged  in  the  passM 
>f  the  mountains,  the  rear  jruard  waa  attacked  by  the  Gascons 
It  Roncevaux,  and  suffered  great  loss.  This  is  the  action,  so 
Tainous  in  the  annals  of  romance,  which  proved  fatal  to 
M>  many  of  Charlemagne's  knights,  and  among  the  rest  to  the 
i^lebrated  Roland  or  Orlando,  said  to  have  been  his  nephew, 
[n  780  new  troubles  in  Italy  induced  him  at  tlie  bead  of  aQ 
army  to  revisit  that  country.  At  his  approach  rebellion  ceased. 
Pope  Adrian  gave  the  royal  unction  to  two  of  the  sons  of 
Charles ;  Pepin  being  declared  king  of  Lombardy,  or  Italyj 
and  I<ewis  of  Aquitaine.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  settled 
Lewis,  though  only  a  child,  in  his  dominions ;  and  he  receivecf 
tbe  homage  of  Tassilo,  the  powerful  duke  of  Bavaria.  In  78^ 
s  fresh  rcbclUoii  of  the  Saxons  provoked  Charles  to  an  act  of 
severity,  which  has,  more  than  any  other  deed  of  his  reign» 
subjected  him  to  the  charge  of  a  sanguinary  temper.  On  the, 
flight  of  Witikind,  the  Saxon  leader,  and  the  defeat  of  hia 
army,  the  principal  dukes  of  the  nation  came  with  their  follow- 
ers to  moke  their  submission  to  Charles.  By  bis  orders,  his 
troops,  at  a  signal  given,  invested  the  Saxons,  and  4,500  of  them 
who  had  been  in  the  battle  were  lead  to  a  small  river  which 
flows  into  the  Weser,  where  tlieir  heads  were  struck  olT^ 
Witikind  himself,  and  Alboin,  another  leader,  were  af^rwarda 
induced  to  submit  to  Charles,  and  being  sent  back  into  tlieir 
own  country,  kept  their  people  quiet  for  several  years,  and  pro- 
moted their  conversion  to  Christianity.  Some  subsequent 
years  were  spent  in  the  reduction  of  Tassilo,  who  had  acted  in 
a  hostile  manner  towards  Charles ;  and  m  many  bloody  con' 
tests  with  the  Pannonian  Huns,  or  Avars,  whom,  by  means  of 
his  son  Pepin,  he  at  length  entirely  subdued,  laying  desolate 
the  seat  of  their  cha^an,  and  all  the  surrounding  country* 
Meantime  another  revolt  of  the  brave  Saxons  was  chastised  by 
imposing  on  them  the  obligation  of  delivering  up  a  third  part 
of  their  army,  wliich  Charles  settled  on  the  mantime  coasts  of 
Holland  and  Flanders.  The  oppressions  which  pope  Leo  III./ 
the  successor  of  Adrian,  underwent,  caused  Charles  again  ttf 
pass  into  Italy  ^  and  the  year  800  was  rendered  memorable  by 
his  reception  of  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  pope« 
together  with  the  revived  title  of  Csesar  and  Augustus,  and 
emperor  of  the  Romans.  Charles  now  insisted  on  being  re- 
cognised in  his  imperial  capacity  by  the  cotirt  of  Constant!'' 
nople.  The  empress,  Irene,  sent  him  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage, which  however  did  not  take  place.  Nicephorus,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Irene  was  content  to  reserve  the  title  of  emperor 
of  the  East  to  himself,  and  to  grant  to  Charlemagne  that  of  the 
West. 

Charlemagne,  by  his  martial  successes,  and  by  the  wisdom 
of  his  government,   was  now  become  famous  throughout  the 
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western  worid ;  and  he  waa  not  only  respected  by  the  Moitm 
of  Spain  and  Africa,  but  even  the  caliph  Hart  u-al-Rascfaid 
sent  Dim  an  embassy  of  friendebip.  Harnun  gratified  the  piel; 
of  the  western  monarch  by  ceoing  to  him  t!ie  holy  places  in 
Jentsalem.  At  this  time  the  empire  of  Charlcmngne  had  near- 
ly attuned  in  Europe  the  extent  of  that  of  ancient  Rome.  To 
nie  kingdom  of  France,  which  then  comprised  Ihe  Low^couO' 
tries  and  all  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  ho  liad  added  Aqoi- 
tunc,  Gaacony,  the  country  of  the  Pyixneps,  and  Cataloua. 
In  Italy,  as  king  of  the  Lombards  and  patrician  of  Rome,  he 
reigned  from  the  Alps  to  the  borders  of  Calabria.  He  miited 
under  hia  sceptre  all  the  nations  of  Germany,  except  Ihe  pa- 

fantribesonthenorth-east,andon  the  borders  of  Poland.  And 
y  his  conquest  of  the  Avars,  he  obtuued  possession  of  Hun- 
gary, Transylvania,  Istria,  Croatia,  and  Dahnatia,  vitli  the  ex- 
ception of  the  maritime  towns,  which  w<: le  left  to  the  emperor 
of  the  East.  His  declining  years  were  darkened  by  the  death 
of  his  sous  Pepin  and  Charles.  He  had  the  mortiticution  aho 
to  foresee  the  impending  ravages  of  the  Danes  and  Normans. 
He  provided  agamst  them,  however,  in  tlie  best  manner  porai- 
ble,  by  ettabhsbing  an  armed  marine  at  all  his  ports.  In 
813  he  associated  in  the  empire  his  surviving  son  Lcwb 
king  of  Aquitaine,  at  the  same  time  causing  Bernard, 
natural  son  of  Pepin,  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Italy.  The 
beginning  of  the  succeeding  year,  814,  closed  the  life  cf 
this  great  prince  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  the  seventy-Beconil 
year  of  his  age,  and  forty-sixth  of  nig  reign  reckoning  from  his 
father's  death.  He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame 
in  that  city,  which  he  had  himself  buHt;  and  the  gcneml  re- 
gret of  his  subjects  supplied  the  place  of  a  monumentsry 
eulogy. 

The  bodily  activity  and  warlike  spirit  of  Charlemagne  are 
the  least  meritorious  parts  of  his  character.  Like  all  trul; 
^eat  men,  be  was  easy  and  familiar  in  his  manners,  and  simple 
in  his  mode  of  living.  In  his  ordinary  dress  he  was  plain, 
though  on  great  occasions  he  knew  how  to  appear  in  all 
splendour  of  empire.  He  was  indefatigaUe  in  his  apptici 
to  the  cares  of  government ;  and  passed  a  variety  of  useftil 
and  regulations,  well  calculated  to  improve  the  polity  of  n 
barous  age.  His  liberal  efforts  to  promote  It'aminc;  and  sci 
deserve  the  highest  commendation.  He  drew  learned 
fi^m  all  parts,  and  placed  them  at  the  hdad  of  institutions 
education.  In  particular,  he  invited  the  fUraous  Alcuin,  frcm 
England,  made  him  his  companioii  and  Cook  his  advice  on  nil 
anbjects  for  the  promotion  of  letters  and  science.  He  insti* 
tuted  a  kind  of  rude  academy  in  his  court,  c  -v  member 
which  asstnned  some  celebrated  name-  i  i  '.  He 
lected  all  the  ancient  songs  reladve  to't  tbe'Fi 
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and  Gennans ;  and  at  his  meals  he  caused  to  be  read  passages 
from  the  historians  or  fathers.  According  to  the  fiishion  of 
the  age,  he  was  eminently  religious,  and  interested  himself 
greatly  in  the  reformation  of  the  cler^,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  exalted  and  enriched  the  order.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  his  morals  were  not  more  strict*  Nine  wives  or  concubines^ 
with  many  transient  amours  attest  his  sensibility  to  female 
charms.  His  many  wars  for  the  sake  of  conquest  proved  that, 
in  common  with  other  great  kings,  he  little  regarded  the  loss  of 
human  lives,  and  his  treatment  of  the  Saxons,  subjects  him  in 
some  measure  to  the  charge  of  cruelty.  On  the  whole,  it  may 
be  acknowledged  that  the  title  of  Great  was  not  unworthily 
bestowed  on  a  monarch,  who  not  only  aggrandized  his  domi- 
nion so  as  to  place  it  among  the  most  extensive  empires  record- 
ed in  history,  but  civilized  it  by  learning,  and  rendei^  it  flou- 
rishing. 

CAIILOMAN  was  also  the  son  of  Pepin  the  Short,  and 
younger  brother  of  Charlemagne,  and  was  consecrated  at  Sois- 
sons,  in  768,  to  the  sovereignty  of  Austrasia,  Burgimdy,  and 
part  of  Aquitaine.  Being  on  ill  terms  with  his  brouier,  a  seri- 
ous contest  between  them  was  expected  to  have  taken  place  ; 
but  it  was  prevented  by  the  death  of  Carloman  in  771,  which 
left  his  brother  sole  possessor  of  the  French  monarchy. 

JOHN  ABGILLUS,  sunamed  PRESTER^OHN,  was 
son  to  a  king  of  the  Friscii ;  and,  from  the  austerity  of  his  life, 
obtained  the  name  of  Prestor,  or  Priest.  He  attended  Charle- 
magne in  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land ;  but  instead  of  re- 
turning with  that  monarch  to  Europe,  it  is  pretended  that  he 
gwied  mighty  conquests,  and  founded  the  empire  of  the  Aby- 
sines,  called,  from  his  name,  the  empire  of  Prestor-John.  He 
is  said  to  have  written  the  history  of  Charlemagne's  journey 
into  the  Holy  Land,  and  his  own  into  the  Indies ;  but  these 
are  more  probably  trifling  romances,  written  in  the  ages  of 
ignorance. 

WITIKIND,  a  famous  chief  of  the  Saxons,  was  descended 
from  an  illustrious  family  of  that  nation.  When  Charlemagne 
undertook  to  subdue  and  christianize  the  Saxons,  Witikind 
was  chosen  their  principal  commander.  His  resistance  was  so 
pertinacious,  that  Charlemagne,  sent  to  him  one  of  his  confi- 
dents to  exhort  him  to  submission  on  very  favourable  conditions. 
Witikind  accepted  the  proposal,  and  received  the  title  of  duke 
of  the  Saxons,  with  the  duchy  of  Engein.  He  also  embraced 
the  Christian  religion,  with  all  his  family.  During  some  years 
he  retained  his  nation  in  obedience  to  the  emperor,  but  a  part 
of  them  at  length  resumed  their  arms,  and  were  not  finally  sub- 
dued till  the  year  804.  Witikind  in  his  old  age  made  war  upon 
the  Suevians,  and  lost  his  life  in  battle  about  807. 

LEWIS  I.,  emperor  of  the  West,  called  the  Debonnaire, 
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was  the  son  of  Charlemagne,  and  his  second  wife  Hild^ade. 
He  was  bom  in  778,  and  was  crowned  when  yo  Dg,  ana  ttttt 
into  Aquitdne,  as  king  of  that  country.  He  acquired  anwt 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  a  leady  use  of  t&e 
Latin.  His  administration  in  Aquitaine  wai  upoD  the  wUe 
much  to  hb  credit,  though  be  displayed  that  over  btSBti  of 
temper  which  gave  him  his  surname,  and  a  spirit  of  scnqHumi 
and  Buperstitious  devotion,  more  suited  to  the  cloister  Aa 
the  throne.  On  the  death  of  CharlemagDe  in  814^  he  ne- 
ceeded  to  his  power  and  dominions  without  oppoeadm.  Ua 
had  then,  by  iiis  queen  Krmengarde,  three  sons,  Loduv^ 
Pepin,  and  Lewis.  To  imitate  the  example  of  his  &difli^k 
dividing  his  dominions,  he  associated  hb  eldest  Bfrn,  LoduoR^ 
with  him  in  the  empire  ;  and  to  his  other  two  bods  Pcpn  mi 
Lewis,  he  gave  the  kingdoms  of  Aquit^e  and  Banuii.  Hoi 
division  gave  such  offence  to  Bernard,  king  of  Italy,  mdaid 
.  son  of  Pepin,  that  he,  instigated  by  some  makontNt  lilAfln 
took  up  arms  with  an  intent  to  depose  his  uncle.  AsImm- 
vanced  towards  the  Alps,  he  found  himself  desexted  ny  Ifi 
army,  and  nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  thzow  UmidClt 
the  feet  of  the  emperor,  and  implore  his  mercy.     Lewis  B- 


&rred  his  cause  to  the  assembly  of  the  states  at  Aix-la-Chndih 
by  which  he  with  his  associates  were  condemned  to  j&abi 
The  punishment  was  commuted,  and  he  was  to 


putation  of  his  eyes,  but  the  unhappy  king  died  SOCHi  ifla  Ae 
operation.  Lewis  was  inspired  with  such  remorse  fbr  Am  m- 
tion,  by  the  monks  and  prelates  that  governed  him,  Alt  k 


of  Bavaria,  a  woman  of  great  accom^i^ments,  hut  ■■'W™* 
and  intriguing.  She  brought  him  a  son  named  Chailes^  As 
providing  a  settlement  for  whom,  as  the  imperial  doBMHis 
were  already  portioned  between  the  three  former  sons,  beeiV 
the  great  concern  of  the  empress,  and  involved  her  buboffl 
affairs  in  confusion.  A  revolt  took  place,  at  the  head  of  rijA 
was  Walla,  abbot  of  Corbie  ;  and  the  emperor,  after  un^ 
going  several  reproaches  for  misgovemnicnt,  was  obliged  p^ 
make  humiliating  concessions  to  the  malcontents.  Judithu^ 
her  son  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pepin  and  Lewis,  by  whom  dji 
was  put  into  a  convent.  The  emperor's  sons,  however,  b^ 
jealous  of  each  other,  caused  a  change  in  his  favour.  He  iA 
restored  to  power,  and  recalled  the  empress  and  her  son  ^ 
court.  Amidst  contending  passions  ana  Interests  it  was  *l^ 
likely  that  harmony  could  continue  long.  The  three  broA^ 
joined  their  forces  against  the  emperor  tl  tather,  in  88!ll 
and  the  pope,  Gregory  IV.,  appeared  in  i  r  <  amp,  on  the 
pretext  of  promotmg  an  accommodation,     j        unfortuoate 
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emperor  was  deserted  by  his  troops,  and  obliged  to  yield  him- 
self a  prisoner  to  his  sons.  He  was  deposed,  and  the  imperial 
dignity  conferred  upon  Lothaire ;  and  Judith  was  again  sent 
to  a  nunnery.  Lewis  was  sentenced  to  do  public  penance, 
which  he  was  to  continue  as  long  as  he  Uvea.  Compassion^ 
however,  soon  began  to  operate  in  his  favour.  The  twa 
younger  brothers  rose  in  arms  against  the  elder ;  Lewis  was 
solemnly  reconciled  to  the  church,  and  replaced  on  the  throne 
by  the  prelates,  and  Lothaire  threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet 
lo  ask  his  pardon.  The  good-natured  emperor  was  contented 
widi  a  moderate  punishment  of  those  who  had  fomented  the 
rebellion.  After  a  short  repose  the  ambition  of  Judith,  who 
had  made  her  son  king  of  Neustria,  produced  new  discontents. 
These  were  aggravated  when  upon  the  death  of  Pepin,  the 
emperor  bestow^  the  kingdom  of  Aquitaine  on  his  son  Charles^ 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  son  of  Pepin.  Lewis,  king  of  Bavaria^ 
iMBembied  an  army,  with  the  intention  of  seizing  for  himself  as 
BUich  as  possible  of  the  territory  bordering  on  his  own  do- 
ndnions.  After  a  temporary  accommodation  he  resumed  his 
urms,  and,  being  joined  ^  the  Saxons  and  Thuringians,  took 
tbe  most  of  Grermany.  The  emperor  being  made  acquainted 
irkfa  the  news,  when  he  was  reduced  by  his  religious  austeri- 
ties, fell  into  an  indisposition,  which  was  increased  by  the  su- 
perstitious terror  produced  in  hia  mind  by  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun.  He  withdrew  to  an  island  in  the  Rhine,  where,  for  many 
lays,  tasting  no  other  nourishment  than  the  bread  and  wine  of 
die  eucharist,  he  sunk  under  mental  and  bodily  debility  in 
340,  at  the  age  of  sixty«two.  On  his  death-bed  he  appointed 
Lothaire  for  his  successor ;  and  being  reminded  of  his  son 
Lewis,  he  cried,  '^  I  pardon  him,  but  let  him  be  told  that  his 
Donduct  has  brought  me  to  the  grave."  This  prince,  with  the 
best  intentions,  and  not  destitute  of  talents,  was  perpetuaUy 
involved  in  trouble,  through  that  weakness  and  pliability  of 
temper,  which  filled  him  with  vain  scruples,  and  threw  him 
into  the  power  of  those  who  successively  approached  his  person. 
LOTHAIRE  I.,  emperor  of  the  West,  and  king  of  Italy, 
^est  son  of  Lewis  I.,  was  bom  in  795.  His  father  asso- 
ciated him  in  the  imperial  dignity,  in  817,  and  made  him  king 
[>f  Lombardy  in  821.  He  married  in  this  year  Ermengarde, 
laughter  of  Hugh,  count  of  Alsace.  On  the  death  of  Lewis, 
in  840,  Lothaire  succeeded  his  father  in  the  empire,  and  began 
immediately  to  entertain  the  ambitious  designs  of  making  him- 
aelf  master  of  all  the  dominions  possessed  by  his  father,  but 
pdiich  had  been  divided  among  his  other  sons.  He  raised  an 
inny,  and  marched  first  agsdnst  his  brother  Lewis  of  Bavaria, 
tmt  this  prince  met  him  in  the  field,  with  such  a  force,  that  a 
truce  was  concluded.  He  then  marched  against  his  half* 
brother,  Charles  the  Bald,  who  had  been  made  king  of  Aqui« 
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taine^  and,  after  some  military  operations,  sticceeded  by-  tl«»» 
cherous  negociations.  Lewis  and  Charles  joined  tkeir  fbvee^ 
and  gave  battle  to  Lothaire  and  young  jPepii^  the  bnil>«of 
Pepin  le  Bref  at  Eontenay,  in  June,  841.  This  «ctkMl»  wkUi 
was  one  of  the  most  bloody  ever  recorded  in  French  faiHoiy, 
ended  in  the  total  overthrow  of  Lothaire,  who  fled  to  Aiz^M- 
Chapelle,  whc^re  he  diligently  exerted  himself  to  repdr  4iis 
losses*  The  war  was  renewed ;  but  at:  length  a  .tmaty'^f 
peace  was  settled  between  the  contending  powers  at  Veraei^ 
m  843.  By  this  treaty  the  French  monarchy  was  divided  iiit» 
three  shares.  Lothaire  retained  Italy,  with  all  the  proviuftas 
situated  between  the  Rhone,  Rhine,  Saone,  Meuse,  and'ScheUU 
Lorraine,  which  derived  its  name,  LothariiupA  fram  lliM|,:4V 
from  the  son  to  whom  he  bequeathed  it.  After  4im  partidoni 
Lothaire  passed  some  years,  disquieted  by  the  inroaoBjof  4ii» 
Saracens  upon  Italy,  and  by  differences  with  Us  hatfteblltar 
Charles,  till  disgust  with  the  cares  of  the  world,  and  dedfadig 
health,  induced  him  to  abdicate  his  crown,  and  aasume  w 
monastic  habit  in  the  abbey  of  Prum,  in  the  Ardmiea.'r  -ifa: 
died  there  in  855,  aged  sixty.  Lothaire  left  three:  fl«Mb 
Lewis,  Lothaire,  and  Charles ;  of  whom  the  first  inherited 
Italy,  with  the  title  of  emperor;  the  second,  the  khigdoa  of 
Lorraine  ;  and  the  third,  that  of  Provence* 


BRITAIN. 


•  J    .    *  •     • 


OFF  A,  king  of  Mercia,  one  of  the  princes  of-  d»JBfitei 
heptarchy^  succeeded  Ethelbald  in  the  year  755r  yB»' 
sessed  some  great  qualities,  and  was  successful  mdiim'Ml 
enterprizes  against  we  kings  of  Kent  and  Wessex*  -tA^Hdm 
to  extend  his  territory,  he  committed  an  act  of'nlHuHagi'lwr 
fidy.  The  small  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles  was  «t4fai5ws 
possessed  by  Ethelrra,  an  amiable  prince.  He'niade  fnf^* 
sals  of  marriage  to  Ethehrida,  daughter  of  Offiu  Ttmymn 
favourably  received,  and  Ethelred,  with  his-  chitf  neliflAy^'WW 
invited  to  the  Mercian  court,  to  conclude  the. marriage;*':!!' 
the  midst  of  the  festivity  the  king  was  seiied 
Tiie  nobles  timely  warned  of  their  danger  .by  tiie  | 
their  escape ;  but  their  coimtry  was  br^ight  lUider  theiiyefcil>rf 
Mercia.  As  a  sort  of  atonement  for  his  crimes,  OflbglMklll' 
great  indulgences  to  the  clergy,  gave  the  tenth  ^f 'fail  HQiEllMe 
the  church,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  "He  wafti^M  li^ 
stitutor  of  what  was  commonly  ca&d  Peter-penoe ;  "fMEi  Uiittit' 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  pope,  he  imposed* a  ;tax>vHivlps 
subjects  for  the  pontiff's  use,  afterwards  ooiivaeted*inl»-t(h0 
imposition  called  Peter-pence.  Offa  also  canieAJhw  iwp* 
crisy  yet  farther,  and^  pretending  to  find  did  .idiliikilriHP^ 
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Alban  the  martyr,  at  Venilamy  he  endowed  there  a  magnifi* 
cent  monastery.  Mahnesbury,  the  old  English  historian^  de- 
d^res,  that  he  knows  not  whether  the  virtues  or  vices  of  this 
prince  preponderated.  Offa  died  in  794*9  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-nine  years  of  uninterrupted  external  prosperity* 

EGBERT,  the  first  king  of  aU  Ei^land,  and  the  last  of  the 
Saxon  he'ptarchy.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  royal  femily  of 
Wessex,  and  a  prince  of  great  accomplishments ;  but,  while 
yoiuig,  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to  France,  where  he  lived 
at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  till  Brithric,  then  king  of  Wessex, 
firom  whose  jealousy  as  a  rival  he  had  fled,  became  odious  to 
the  nobility,  throifgh  the  conduct  of  his  queen.  Egbert,  wha, 
during  his  exile,  had  acquired  both  the  arts  of  war  and  govern- 
ment, was  recalled  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom,  to  which 
he  was  legal  heir.  He  was  proclaimed  king  of  Wessex  in  800, 
and  in  80S  he  united  all  the  other  kingdoms  under  him,  giving 
the  whole  the  name  of  England.  In  about  five  years  after  his 
dominions  were  twice  invaded  by  the  Danes,  witn  great  force, 
but  he  defeated  them  in  both  their  attempts.  He  died  in  8S8» 
and  was  succeeded  by  Ethelwolf* 


SCOTLAND. 

ETFINUS,  the  sixty-first  king  of  Scotland,  son  to  Eugeniui 
VII.,  succeeded  Mordacus,  730.  He  kept  the  kingdom  in 
peace  for  thirty-one  years,  and  in  his  old  age  appointed  four 
vicegerents. 

EUGENE  VIII.,  king  of  Scotland,  the  son  of  Murdach, 
succeeded  Etfinus,  A.D.  761,  and  began  hia  reign  with  an  act 
of  justice,  by  executing  Donald,  lord  of  the  isles,  and  the  earl 
of  Galloway,  for  their  crimes ;  but  soon  after  degenerated  so 
greatly  himself,  that  his  nobles  conspired  against  and  killed 
him,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign. 

FERGUS  III.,  the  son  of  Etfinus,  swayed  the  Scottish 
sceptre  on  the  death  of  Eugene  VIII.,  in  764,  and  married 
Ethiolia,  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Picts  ;  but  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,  neglecting  her  for  other  women,  she  mur- 
dered him,  and  his  servants  being  taken  up  on  suspicion,  she 
came  into  the  coiu't,  confessed  the  murder,  and  stabbed  her- 
self. 

SOLVATHIUS,  the  son  of  Eugene  VIII.  He  ascended 
the  throne  in  767,  married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  the 
Britons,  and  preserved  his  kingdom  in  peace  and  prosperity  for 
twenty  years,  when  he  died  of  the  gout. 

ACHAIUS,  the  son  of  Ethwin,  who  was  raised  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  A.D.  788.  The  emperor  Charlemagne  sent  an 
embassy  to  him  to  desire  an  alliance  with  him  against  the  En 
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gUsh,  vboBe  {HratfiB  infested  the  seas,  tint  the  merchants  couU 
not  canry  an  thwr  trade.  This  aUuitcc  was  concluded  in 
France  upon  oonditiona  bo  advantamous  to  the  Scots,  that 
Ach^us  to  perpetuate  the  memory  ofit,  added  to  the  annt«{, 
Scotland  a  double  field  sowed  with  filiea.     He  died  in  819.      ^ 

CONGALII.,  kuiK  of  Scotland,  nephew  of  Achaius,  stMoj 
ceededhim,  A.D.  819.  He  died  in  the  fifth  year  of  Us  sh«t ' 
but  peaceful  reign.  •'% 

DONOAL,  the  son  of  Sdvatluufl,  succeeded  Congal  IL,«B 
the  Scotfi^  tlurone  in  824.  Dongal  had  engaged  in  a  war  wW 
the  Picts.  The  occamon  of  the  quarrel  was,  tTiat  Dongal,  Idi^ 
of  Scotland  claimed,  in  the  name  of  priticc;  Alpimis,  by  a  for- 
mer embassy,  a  right  to  the  Pictish  throne  ;  which,  however, 
was  rejected  by  the  Picta ;  upon  which  both  paitlui  fakd  *t* 
course  to  arms,  but  Dongal  was  drowned  in  croadDg  iIm  ibtK 
Spey,  in  the  seventh  year  of  hia  reign,  A.D.  731 . 

ALPINUS  or  ALPIN,  the  dxty-eighth  king  of  the  ScoU, 
according  to  Buchanan,  the  son  of  Adimus,  by  Fergu:^  daugh- 
ter of  Himgus,  king  of  the  Picts,  Biicceeded  Dongal,  A.D. 
831.  Upon  the  death  of  his  grandfiLther,  and  his  two  uncles, 
Duratolorg  and  Logan,  he  clamed  the  crown  of  the  Picts  in 
3^ht  of  lus  mother ;  but  the  Picts  wishing  to  preserve  their 
independancy,  elected  Feredith,  one  of  their  own  nobles,  be- 
tween whom  and  Alpin,  a  bloody  battle  ensued  at  Restenoth, 
in  AngUB-shhe,  wherein  the  I^ts  were  defeated,  and  their 
king  ^o.  The  Picts,  however,  elected  Brudus,  another  of 
their  chiefs,  king,  who  engaged  Alpin,  with  a  numerous  bodjF 
of  troops,  near  Dundee;  and  having,  by  means  of  an  ambus- 
cade, obt^ned  the  advantage,  took  Alpin  with  many  of  im 
nobles  prisoners,  and  massacred  the  whole  of  them,  A.D.  834. 

KENNETH  II.,  the  sixty-ninth  king  of  Scotland,  suc- 
ceeded Alpin  his  father  in  884.  He  made  war  upon  the 
Picts,  and  divided  th«r  dominions  among  bis  soldiers.  He 
translated  the  stone  chair  to  Scone,  where  Ms  successors  were 
crowned,  till  it  was  removed  to  England  by  Edward  I.  He 
died  in  854, 

FEREDETHUS,  a  kin^  of  the  Picts,  contemporary  with 
Alpinus,  the  sixty-eighth  kmg  of  Scotland,  against  whom  be 
made  war.  The  armies  meeting  at  Restenoth,  a  village  of  An- 
gus, Feredethus  perceiving  hia  men  to  fly,  with  a  select  band 
of  the  nobles  broke  throu^  the  main  battle  of  the  Scots ;  but 
vaa  surrounded  and  slain,  with  the  flower  of  his  nobihty,  after  A 
ahort  reign.  ^_ 

POET  FY.  ^ 

ABU-NOWAS,  or  ABOU-NAVAS,  an  eminent  Arabian 
poet,  was  bom  in  ^e  ci^  of  Bvspra,  in  ~G'2,  end  died  in  810. 
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He  settled  fii  at  Cufa ;  but  the  caliph  Haroun  Al  Raschid 
•rishing  him  to  be  near  his  person  at  Bagdad,  gave  him  an 
apartment  in  his  palace  with  Abou  Massaab  and  Kekashi,  two 
oAer  excellent  poets.  The  principal  works  of  Abu-Nowas 
have  been  collected  into  a  body,  called  by  the  Arabians  a  Dir- 
ran,  or  volume. 

MARIA  ALPHAIZULI,  poetess  of  SeviUe,  duHng  the 
time  the  Moors  had  possession  of  Spain.  She  was  called  the 
Arabian  Sappho ;  and  excellent  works  of  her  composition  are  in 
the  library  of  the  Escurial.  Many  Spanish  women,  her  contem- 
poraries, particularly  in  the  province  of  Andalusia,  cultivated 
the  muses  with  success. 


LITERATURE. 

ANANUS,  a  learned  Jewish  Rabbi,  who  flourished  about 
the  year  760.  He  was  denied  the  title  of  gaon  or  excellent, 
though  a  man  of  great  learning,  on  account  of  some  material 
srror  of  which  his  doctrine  was  suspected ;  and  the  suspicion 
ippears  to  have  been  well-foimded,  as  he  became  the  reviver 
ind  chief  of  the  Sadducaean  sect,  which,  after  having  been 
long  almost  extinct,  became  formidable  to  that  of  the  Phari-> 
$ees. 

ADALARD,  or  ADELARD,  the  son  of  count  Bernard, 
grandson  of  Charles  Martel,  and  cousin  german  of  Charle- 
nagne,  was  born  about  the  year  753.  Having  abandoned  the 
:ourt  for  the  religious  habit,  he  was  nominated  by  the  emperor 
^  the  abbey  of  Corbie,  and  afterwards  appointed  prime  minis- 
ter to  Pepin,  king  of  Italy.  In  823,  he  founded  the  celebrated 
ibbey  of  New  Corbie,  in  Saxony ;  and  died  January  2,  826,  at 
the  age  of  72,  much  lamented  by  the  virtuous  and  the  learned. 
He  was  an  excellent  linguist,  and  denominated  the  Augustine 
:>f  his  age.  His  principal  work  was,  "  A  treatise  concerning 
the  order,  or  the  state  of  the  palace,  and  of  the  whole  French 
nonarchy." 

MERCATOR,  or  PERCATOR  ISIDORE,  the  name 
^ven  to  the  author  of  a  collection  of  canons,  which  for  a  long 
time  were  attributed  to  Isidore  of  Seville,  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  towards  the  end  of  this  century.  This  collection  con- 
tains the  pretended  decretals  of  more  than  sixty  popes,  from 
St.  Clement  to  pope  Siricus,  and  the  decrees  and  epistles  of 
others  from  Siricus  to  Zachary,  who  died  in  752,  which  are 
followed  by  the  canons  of  the  councils  which  were  held  in 
Greece,  Africa,  France,  and  Spain,  to  the  year  683. 

ABOU-JOSEPH,  a  mussulman  doctor,  who  was  the  first  that 
lad  the  title  of  Kadhial  Kodhat,  or  judge  of  the  judges.  He 
ived  ill  the  caliphate  of  Haroiui  Al  Raschid.    He  supported 
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tl^  tenets  of  Abow-hanifah,  and  maintained  t        V>>^  ^  Ipl 
office  by  impartiality.    When  one  day  repn  &r  nb  ii 

ranee  of  one  of  the  causes  brought  before  him,  lor  tbe 
of  which  he  received  an  ample  allowance,  he  jocoflelf 
that  he  received  in  proportion  as  he  knew;  but  said  ha^  If 
paid  for  all  I  do  not  know,  the  riches  of  the  GaS|^bate,itidf 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  answer  my  demands. 

IBRAHIM  of  Schuraz,  a  mussulman  doctor  of  lasw,  iA» 
wrote  several  works  in  Arabic  on  jurisprudenoe*    Thmjni 
another  of  the  same  name,  sumam<  d  Merorisi,  loaie 
works  are  extant. 


RELIGION. 

ZACHARIAS,  pope,  a  native  of  Greece,  sucoeedad  Gh^ 
^ory  III.,  in  741 ;  at  a  time  when  the  Roman  tenitoi 
direatened  with  an  invasion  by  Luitprand,  king  of  die 
bards,  and  when  the  sons  of  Charles  Miurtel  were  too 
engaged  by  domestic  broils  to  undertake  its  defoifoe*  The  WM 
therefore,  tried  how  far  he  might  avail  himself  of  the  aulliuiii|. 
of  religion  in  averting  the  storm ;  and  by  a  solemn  embeMV  SM 
personal  visit,  he  not  only  obtained  peace,  but  induced  Laif 
prand  to  restore  to  the  Roman  see  four  cities  whidi  lie  Jhad 
taken  from  it.  He  also  interposed,  in  74S.  with  Ijoismm^mk 
behalf  of  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  and  prevafled  wim  jhlpste 
de»st  from  an  invasion  of  the  exarchate,  and  to  grant 
weU  as  to  give  back  the  fortress  of  Cesena  to  llie  ea 
in  the  same  year  he  held  a  council  at  Rome  to  aetde 
ters  of  discipline ;  particularly  such  as  related  to  the  ekygy*/  ft 
was  during  the  reign  of  tins  pope,  that  Carloman,  tbe  i^liltoil 
son  of  Charles  Martel,  who  had  surrendered  his  dominiom  te 
his  brother  Pepin,  went  to  Rome,  and  assumed  the  wmmiffcT. 
habity  with  which  he  was  solemnly  invested  by  the  P9pe.  >|t»* 
chis,  the  successor  of  Luitprand,  who,  upon  his  aeoeanoiitp  Ae 
throne  in  747,  was  peaceably  disposed  towards  the  pope  fond  llie 
Romans,  took  up  arms  against  tnem ;  but  his  faoirti{e  pmfiM 
were  averted  by  the  remonstrances  of  Zarharias,  and  theaei  M 
some  of  his  principal  clergy  and  nobility,  who  vidted  Ida.  MM 
in  order  to  obtain  peace;  nor  were  they  succesafid  nefd^lei^Wi 
object,  but  the  result  of  their  interview  was  Rachia^a  n 
of  his*  crown,  the  assumption  of  the  monastic  habit '  ,  _ 
upon  him  by  the  pope,  and  retirement  to  the  iimMiMnL4i£ 
Monte  Casino,  where  Carloman  resided.  In  75SPepipi  mffBf)^ 
to  the  pope  for  permission  to  seize  the  crown  of  ErpJie^  ei4lPI 
set  aside  Childeric  III. ;  the  pope  consented,  a6d  CIAMmJMs 

Iirovided  for  in  a  monastery.    IZachariaa,  faaivpyiy  jdiijdifpip  IftA 
ents  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  wfakh  g/nt  hfm  iW^ift^gH 
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Ae  greatest  of  the  popes,  and  haring  established  an  estunaUe 
character  by  his  liberality  to  the  poor,  and  by  his  munificence 
in  public  works,  died  in  752,  in  the  11th  year  of  his  pontificate. 
Some  of  his  decrees  and  epistles,  and  also  his  translation  of  tte 
dial^ues  of  St.  Gregory  from  Latin  into  Greek,  are  extant. 

STEPHEN,  pope,  was  chosen  in  762  to  succeed  Zacharjr. 
He  died  of  an  apoplexy  four  days  after  his  election,  before  he 
was  consecrated.  On  dus  account  he  has  ffenerally  been  omit- 
led  in  the  papal  catalogue;  agreeably  therefore  to  general  usage 
we  shall  call  the  next  of  the  name^  Stephen  JL 

ST£PHEN  U.,  pope,  was  bom  in  Rome,  and  was  elected 
pope  in  752.  Astolphus,  king  of  the  Lombiurds,  having 
threatened  Rome,  Stephen  went  to  France,  and  adced  the  as- 
sistance  of  king  Pepin,  who  marched  into  Italy,  and  prevailed 
on  Aistulph  to  desist  from  his  invasion.  But  on  Pepin's  depar- 
ture, Aistulph  retiuned  with  his  troops;  on  whicn  Pepin  at- 
tacked and  defeated  him;  took  several  of  his  cities,  and  gave 
them  to  Stephen,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  that  temporal 
power  of  the  popes,  which  afterwards  became  so  enormous* 
Stephen  died  in  757. 

FAUL  L,  pope  of  Rome,  succeeded  his  brother  Stephen  U.^ 
A.D.  757.  During  the  whole  of  his  ]pontificate,  he  was  princi* 
pally  occupied  in  writing  to  Pepin,  kmg  of  France,  or  his  two 
sons,  letters  of  complaint  against  the  kii^  of  the  Lombards,  or 
against  the  emperor,  endeavouring  to  Keep  the  French,  the 
Grreeks,  and  the  Liombards,  ever  at  variance.  To  counteract 
this  policy,  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  the  Lombards  made 
every  effort  to  persuade  Pepin  to  withdraw  his  protection  from 
the  pope  ;  representing  him  to  be  a  public  incendiary,  who  in- 
stead of  striving  to  unite  the  christian  princes  among  themselves 
and  against  their  common  enemies,  made  it  his  study  to  create 
divisions  among  them,  with  no  other  view  than  that  he  might 
aggrandize  himself  at  their  expense.  Ail  their  efforts,  however, 
proved  unsuccessful,  as  Pepin  was  determined  to  support  the 
pope.  Paul  died  in  767,  having  presided  over  the  Roman 
church  ten  years  and  one  month.  Thirty-one  of  his  letters  have 
reached  our  time ;  they  are  inserted  in  the  **  Caroline  Code,*'  so 
called  from  Charlemagne,  who  himself  formed  the  collection, 
which  was  published  by  James  Grretzer  in  the  year  1613. 

CONSTANTINE,  pope,  or  antipope,  was  placed  on  the 
pontifical  throne  on  the  death  of  Paul  I.,  in  the  year  767,  by  the 
intrigues  and  arms  of  his  brother  Toto,  duke  of  Nepi,  in. Tus- 
cany. At  the  death  of  Paul,  Constantino  was  only  a  layman^ 
but,  through  the  interest  of  his  brother,  was  ordained,  conse*> 
crated  a  bishop,  and  enthroned  within  the  space  of  a  few  days* 
His  honours,  however, .were  of  short  duration;  an  insurrection 
was  raised,  Toto  killed,  the  pope  deposed,  exposed  to  tbe  ubh 
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nltB  of  an  ioftniated  pimJacc,  deprived  of  his  sight,  and  con- 
deanned  to  be  fanprisonea  in  a  monastery  for  life. 

STEPHEN  UI.,  pope,  a  native  of  Sicily,  came  to  Rome  in 
dw  pontificate  of  Gregoi?  III.,  and  was  in  gre&t  esteem  villi 
levend  mcceeding  popee.  He  ascended  the  papal  throne  on 
AiB  d^KMition  of  Coutanttne.  Some  differences  between  tiir 
pope  mA  DeMderiuB,  king  of  the  Lombards,  caused  the  king 
to  march  a  body  of  troops  to  Rome ;  and  he  compelled  the 
li^e  to  dinaiss  his  ministers,  and  reduced  him  to  much  pet^ 
^exify.  Chailes  and  Carioman,  however,  promised  tiietr  pro- 
iacliMi  to  the  pope.  A  marriage  being  atlerwards  propoRcd 
iaugliter  of  U    ' '    ' 


a  the  daughter  of  Dcsiderius  and  Charles,  the  pope  ojw 
pooed  it  in  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  the  two  French  princei, 
fiBed  with  declamation,  not  only  against  the  Lombardft,  but 
against  die  female  aex.  He  could  not  however  prevent  the 
lutdi.    Stephen  died  in  772.     Three  of  his  letters  arc  extant 

ADRIAN  L^pope,  succensor  to  Stephen  III.,  in  77S.  He 
Waa  the  son  of  Theodore,  a  Roman  nobleman,  and  povscswd 
ctmriderable  talents.  He  maintained  a  friendly  alliance  with 
Charlemagne,  againBt  whom  Dcsiderius,  king  of  the  Lombantf, 
entertained  hostile  designs,  in  revenge  for  his  liaving  divorced 
that  prince's  daughter.  Dcsidcrius  invaded  the  pope's  terri- 
tory, and  tiireatened  lUmie  itself.  Charlemagne  marched  to 
die  asostance  of  Adrian,  past^ed  the  Alps  with  a  large  army, 
entered  Lombardy,  defeated  the  forces  of  Dcsideriua,  and 
took  possession  of  Ae  princi])al  cities.  During  the  sipge  of 
Pavia,  whither  the  kmg  of  Lombardy  had  retreated,  Charlc- 
magne  Tinted  the  pope  at  Rome,  and  confirmed  the  (;;rantii  of 
terntory  which  had  been  made  by  his  father  Pepin,  with  large 
additional  donations.  The  king  expressed  his  piety,  by  kiss- 
ing each  of  the  steps,  as  the  pope  ascended  (o  the  church  of 
St.  Peter.  A  popetual  league  of  friendship  was  now  formed 
between  tlie  growing  power  of  France,  and  the  established 
supremacy  of  the  western  church. 

Adrian  encouraged  bene,  empress  of  Constantinople,  in  her 
design  of  restoring  through  the  empire  the  worship  of  images. 
Charlemagne  himself  condemned  the  innovation,  and  both  ihc 
French  and  English  clergy  opposed  it.  Adrian  did  not  live  to 
Bee  the  terminatian  of  dus  great  contest  concerning  image  wor- 
ahip.  After  a  busy  pimtificate  of  nearly  twenty-four  years,  he 
dWia795. 

Adrian  expended  great  sums  in  repairing  and  adonring 
churches,  and  in  re-building  the  walls,  and  restoring  the  an< 
dent  oquedtKta  of  the  dty.  He  presentcil  to  the  Vatican 
Basitic,  a  chandelier  of  curious  workmans1ii|>,  and  great  vidiie, 
capable  of  holding  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy  candles.  At 
the  death  of  Adrian,  Charlemagne  is  said  to  have  wept.    Jfc 
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wvttle  fab^itaph,  which  is  stMl  s^n  in  St  PeterV^  at  Rolne,  in 
tiuriy-eufat  Latin  Terses* 

LEO  iIL,  pope,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeieded  Adrito  L,  in 
785.  Charlemagne  complmented  iim  pope,  and  sent  fejm  im- 
mense treasares  from  the  sdoiIb  of  the  Hunis,  to  be  employed  in 
adoniBig  the  churdies  of  Rome.  In  796,  Leo  restored  the  see 
of  Canteriiury  to  a  jtnrisdietion  over  all  the  churches  of  Eng^ 
bold.  In  799,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  Leo  by  two 
nephews  of  the  late  pope  Adrian.  On  me  festival  of  8t^ 
Biark,  when  the  pope  was  making  die  annual  procession,  ^ 
great  number  of  ruffians  rushed  upon  him,  and,  aner  an  attempt 
to  put  out  his  eyes,  and  pluck  out  his  tongue,  cruelly  beat  him 
tin  he  was  covered  with  blood.  Thj^  spared  his  life,  but  com- 
mitted him  to  close  confinement.  The  pope  however  effected 
his  escape,  and  the  duke  of  Spoleto  hastened  to  Rome  wiA  an 
army,  and  carried  Leo  into  his  own  territory  for  safety.  The 
pope  paid  a  visit  to  Charlemagne,  who  sent  hhn  back  to  Rome, 
with  a  strong  force,  and  he  entered  the  city  amidst  the  hmd 
aedamations  of  the  people,  and  i^in  took  possession  of  the 
Lateran  palace.  Alter  tlids  Chanemagne  visited  Rome,  and 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  the  two  chiefs  of  the  conspi- 
racy ;  but  on  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Leo,  their  sentence  was 
commuted  for  banishment.  The  pope  now  conferred  on  Char- 
lemagne the  title  of  emperor  of  the  Romans,  which  had  been 
extinct  in  the  West  ever  since  the  time  of  Augustulus. 

On  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  in  814,  a  new  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  the  pope,  but  the  plot  being  discovered,  the 
conspirators  were  put  to  death  without  mercy;  and  it  is  even 
said,  that  he  satiated  his  revenge  by  executing  some  of  them 
with  his  own  hand.  His  severibr  on  this  occasion  excited  the 
displeasure  of  the  new  emperor  Le^is ;  and  the  populace,  in- 
censed against  his  cruelty,  broke  out  into  insurrection,  burnt 
his  farm  houses,  plundered  his  country  seats,  and  would  have 
committed  great  disorders  in  Rome  itself,  had  they  not  been 
checked  by  a  body  of  troops  under  the  duke  of  Spoleto.  Leo 
died  in  June,  816,  having  presided  over  the  Roman  church 
more  than  twenty  years.  Thirteen  of  his  "  Letters"  may  be 
seen  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  "  Collect.  Concil." 

STEPHEN  IV.,  pope,  succeeded  Leo  HI.,  in  816.  He 
was  of  an  illuBtrious  Roman  family.  He  had  an  interview  with 
the  emperor  Lewis,  son  of  Charlemagne,  to  whom  he  com- 
pelled all  the  Roman  people  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance, 
Stephen  died  about  seven  months  after  his  elevation. 

PASCHAL  I.,  pope,  was  a  Roman  of  the  name  of  Pas- 
chasius,  and  succeeded  Stephen  IV.,  in  817.  He  countenanced 
image  worship,  and  crowned  Lothaire  emperor  of  Rome,  and 
king  of  Italy.  Two  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Roman  churdi, 
distinguished  by  their  isealous  attachment  to  the  interests  of 
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France,  'were  apprehended,  (      carried  to        I 
where  their  eyes  were  fii      cruelly  pulled  iid:llM9rtnil^ 

.aft^wards  beheaded.    J^v  eoiitmi»aonef».to  BijaJ^. 

enquire  into  this  Uack  r ;  ana  after  a  striet  ctodfjTf  ^M| 
fiould  nei&er  pronounce  pope  innocent  nor  gmlf :  €f ttfi 
murders*  Paschal  dei  ea  his  i  locaice  upon  Ottdi|  InMi^ 
iused  to  deliver  up  t     \  Not  loiuf  after  4[iflMfcMl 

^seized  with  a  dai^ro  lun  to  which  he  UU  a  MdonM 
February,  8S4.  From  a  coni!  m,  that  oMwiliiifMriHB^M 
path,  he  was  privy  to  the  hor  i  i  Bsasdnatkm  jof  tibrntrntTfl/^ 
sons  above-mentioned,  the  Romans  would  not  allow  UoTlne 
interred  with  his  predecessors  in  the  Vatioan  i  wdihsmatmmt 
iunburied  till  his  successor  caused  his  body  to  be.dbpodMttt^ 
one  of  tiie  churches  which  he  had  rebuilt*  '  :       -i*  ■*>*'■: 

EUGENIUS  II.,  pope,  was  a  Roman fa^  birth,'] 
being  arch-priest  of  St.  Sabina,  was  made  bishop  <»f 
the  year  8S4.    This  election  was  opposed  by  thepeoAbi iAi 
made  choice  of  a  different  person  for  pope.    Tlin  duAlg  Jiji 
don  excited  considerable  disturbances  at  Rome, 
sioned  the  interference  of  Lewis  the  Debonnaire,  wlio 
for  Eugenius,  and  confirmed  him  in  his  high  office. 
narch  took  this  opportunity  of  reviving  several  boo 
and  laws,  declaratory  of  the  dependence  of  die 
Rome  on  the  imperial  power,  and  detenmning  the  UmteoElU 
submission  and  obedience  which  were  paid  to  dican.  \Eiagmitmi 
to  secure  his  own  power,  took  the  oath  of  SdeSilf  ttrlfaMris 
and  his  son  Lotharius;  in  which  was  included  thdr  aokii 
gagement,  that  no  future  pope  should  be  consecrated  HiA 

consent,  but  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor'*  depBl^ 

after  the  exaction  of  a  similar  oath  to  what  wm  at  ^tmM  lUm 
administered.    During  the  pontificate  of  Eugenias^  a 
was  assembled  in  France  unaer  the  auspices  of  Lewi 
Greek  emperors  Michael  and  his  son  'nieophfliii^  ttf 
the  doctrine  of  the  Grreek  church,  in  relation  .to  nage 
was  in  the  year  825,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  T'ffl<liff>  ff^ 
bishops  wrote  a  letter  to  Lewis,  giving  senteliee  fgitiiMt 
parties,  viz.  the  churches  of  Constantino]^  and  JEum; 
lormer  for  breaking  images,  whence  they  wesa  denotaikMiBi 
^*  Iconoclastas,"  and  the  latter  for  worshipping  thten^liiliiiiee 
tiiey  obtained  the  tide  of  **  IconolatraB,**  oedariiiff  it  tlldWHV 
time  that  it  was  a  far  greater  cr    le  to  Trnmhipniaii  Ui  iMmt 
images.    The  emperor  was  also  ex  lorted  by  l>i  oiMiitJUiiliaf 
tertere  with  the  pope,  which  was  die  cause  of nmdiriAMiif 
to  afl  good  men.    Lewis  wrote  to  die  pope,  Md^dA^dMAlO 
bishops  to  reason  with  him  on  the  subject^  lM*«tttillfaA 
purpose ;  he  continued  not  only  to  pro  O 

Eractice  of  image  worship.    In  the  i    qj; 

eld  a  council  at  Rome,  in  which  a 
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psissed,  intended  to  refonn  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  discipline; 
and  to  encourage  the  progress  of  Uterature  both  sacred  and 
pvofime,  but  he  died  in  the  year  8^,  before  he  could  carry 
plans  into  effect.  He  was  highly  spoken  of  by  Catholic 
ten,  and  applauded  for  his  humility,  his  benencence,  and  the 
lunnane  policy  of  his  government.  He  is  represented  as  ex^ 
edling  in  mental  and  corporeal  endowments.  As  a  writer,  twd 
of  his  epistles,  and  eleven  of  his  decrees,  are  extant  in  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  ''  Cdlectio  Conciliorum."  It  has  been 
reported,  and  not  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Et^enius,  that  he 
was  the  institutor  of  the  ordeal  by  cold  water.  : 

VALENTINE,  pope  of  Rome,  succeeded  Eugenius  U., 
and  died  in  827. 

GREGORY  IV.,  pope,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  wa9 
dected  to  the  tiara  in  8^.  He  visited  France,  to  reconcile -the 
jarring  interests  of  the  royal  family,  and  died  at  Rome,  844v 
after  presiding  over  the  Roman  church  rather  more  than  six* 
teen  years.  Three  of  his  *'  Letters**  are  extant  in  the  seventh 
vofamie  of  the  "  Collect.  ConciL** 

THEODORE  ABUCARAS,  was  bishop  of  Charrae,  o^ 
Haran  in  Mesopotamia.  At  first  he  adherra  to  the  party  of 
Photius,  and  in  connection  with  Zachary,  bishop  of  Chalcedoiv 
undertook  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  Lewis  U.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  Photius's  booK  against  pope  Nicholas ;  and 
inducing  him  to  throw  off  the  papal  yoke.  He  afterwards' 
abandoned  the  interest  of  Photius,  and  was  restored,  after  an 
humiliating  submission,  to  his  place  in  the  council  of  Constan- 
tinople, from  which  he  had  been  excluded.  Several  treatises 
bearing  the  name  of  Abucaras,  written  against  Jews,  Maho-> 
metans,  and  Heretics,  have  been  collected  by  Gretzer,  and 
published  in  4to.  at  Ingoldstadt,  in  1606.  Another  treatise  by 
Abucaras,  entitled,  De  Unione  et  Incamatione,  was  found  by 
Mr.  Arnold  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  published  at  Paris  in 
1685,  in  8vo.  Some  have  doubted  whether  Abucaras,  the 
friend  of  Photius,  and  the  author  of  these  treatises,  be  the 
same  person. 

THEODORE  STUDITA,  an  eminent  ecclesiastic,  was 
educated  under  Plato,  head  of  the  monastery  upon  mount 
Olympus,  the  government  of  which  was  committed  to  him  in 
the  year  795.  By  avowing  his  opposition  to  the  marriage  of 
Constantine  Copronymus  to  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  of  his 
wife,  whom  he  had  compelled  for  this  purpose  to  take  the  reli- 
gious vows,  and  by  his  separation  from  the  communion  of  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Theodore  incurred  banishment;^ 
but  at  the  death  of  the  emperor  he  returned,  and  was  ap- 
pointed abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Studa,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Constantinople.  On  account  of  his  disapprobation  of  the  de- 
cision of  a  svnod  which  declared  the  second  marriaire  of  Con« 
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Btantine  Imrfiil,  he  was  banished  a  second  time.  After  the 
death  of  the  emperOT  Nicephoms,  in  811,  he  returned  fircBa 
banifihnieot,  and  was  reconciled  to  the  patriarch.  For  In 
aeaknis  defence  of  image  worship  in  the  reign  of  Leo,  be  wli 
basiahed  a  third  time,  and  treated  by  the  emperor  with  grot 
Mveiitj.  In  831  the  emperor  Michael  allowed  htm  to  retunito 
CoDstantiaople,  where  he  indulged  u  freedom  of  speech  that 
obliged  him  to  withdraw.  He  died  in  the  year  836,  in  his  rixtj- 
•eventh  year.  He  wae  a  man  of  learning,  and  author  of  mu^ 
worki,  which  were  published  by  Stirmond,  in  Greek  and  hi- 
tin,  at  the  end  of  his  own  works. 

FLACCUS  ALCUINUS,  an  ecclesiastic,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  in  Yorkshire,  and  who,  it  b  certain,  wa»  eia- 
Catedat  York,  under  archbishop  Egbert,  as  wc  Icam  from  hii 
«nni  letten>  in  which  he  frequently  caUs  that  prelate  his  be- 
loved master.  He  surmcd  Bode  about  seventy  years,  aad 
•peak*  of  Imn  with  the  higheat  veneration.  It  ia  said,  dn^ 
Before  he  leA  England,  he  wa^j  .-ibbot  of  Canterbury,  when  ke 
was  sent  on  an  embassy  by  Offa,  king  of  Mcrcia,  to  the  empe- 
KH"  Charlemagne ;  who  contracted  so  great  an  esteem  for  hiin, 
that  be  preraded  upon  hnn  to  settle  in  his  court,  and  bccomc- 
Ihs  preceptor  in  the  sciences.  Alcuinus  accordingly  instructed 
tiuit  great  prince  in  rtietoric,  logic,  mathematics,  and  divinity, 
vhicD  lanered  him  one  of  his  greatest  favourites ;  so  that  the 
courtiera  called  him,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  emperor's  tie* 
li^C.  Charlemagne  employed  him  to  write  several  books 
uaiott  the  herencal  opmions  of  Felix,  bishop  of  Ur^l,  in 
(Malonia,  and  to  defend  the  orthodox  faith  against  htm  in  the 
eMBidl  of  Frankfort,  AX>.  7^;  which  he  perforated,  not 
Oldy  to  the  aalisftctioB  of  the  emperor,  but  even  to  the  convic- 
tion  of  Felix  and  his  followers,  who  abandoned  their  errors. 
The  emperor  conrersed  with  Alcuinus  on  all  things  relatii^  to 
religion  and  learning;  and,  by  his  advice,  did  much  for  the 
advancement  of  both.  An  academy  was  established  in  tlie  im- 
perial palace,  over  which  Alcuinus  presided,  in  which  tiic 
princes  and  nobihty  were  educated ;  and  other  academies  were 
established  in  the  chief  towns  of  Italy  and  France,  at  his  insti- 
gation, and  under  fats  inspection.  France  is  indebted  to  Al- 
ouinuB  for  all  the  polite  learning  it  boasted  of,  in  that  am)  the 
fi^owiog  ages.  The  universities  of  Paris,  Tours,  Fuldcn, 
Soissont,  &c.  owe  to  him  their  origin  and  increase ;  tlioae  of 
which  be  was  not  superior  and  foimder,  being  enlightened  by 
lU8  doctrine  and  example,  end  enriched  by  the  benefits  he  pro- 
cured for  them  firom  Uiarlemagne.  After  Alcuinus  had  spent 
many  years  in  the  most  intimate  familiarity  with  this  great 
nince,  he  at  length  retired  to  his  abbey  of  St.  Martin's  nt 
Tours.  Here  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Charlemagne ; 
fiiBB  wfaidi  it  appean^  llut  both  were  animated  witli  the  nost 
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airdent  love  to  learning  and  religion,  and  constantly  employed 
in  contriving  and  executing  the  noblest  designs  for  their 
ttlvancement.  He  wrote  in  a  style  much  superior  in  elegance 
to  that  of  the  generality  of  writings,  in  the  age  in  which  he 
jBourished.  Charlemagne  often  solicited  him  to  return  to  court, 
Imt  he  stfll  excused  himself,  and  nothing  could  draw  him  firom 
his  retirement,  where  he  died  A.D*  804, 

BENEDICT,  abbot  of  Aniane,  in  Languedoc,  was  bom 
751,  and  educated  at  the  court  of  king  Pepin*  Having  served 
his  prince  and  his  successor  Charlemagne,  he  retired  to  a  mo- 
nastery in  Languedoc,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
mortifications.  He  afterwards  built  a  hermitage  on  the  rivulet 
called  Anian,  which  in  process  of  time  became  a  considerable 
monastery.  Lewis  the  Meek  employed  this  monk  in  reforming 
the  monasteries,  first  in  Aquitaine,  and  afterwards  through  the 
whole  kingdom  of  France,  and  in  restoring,  by  new  and  salu^ 
Urv  laws,  the  monastic  discipline  which  had  been  neglected  and 
fidlen  into  decay.  In  817,  he  presided  in  the  council  of  Aiz 
la  Chapelle,  and  subjected,  by  the  authority  of  the  emperor, 
all  the  monks  to  the  rule  of  Benedict  Monte  Cassino,  prescribed 
lo  them  all  one  imiform  mode  of  living,  and  thus  united  the 
various  orders  into  one  general  body  or  society.  Hence  he  was 
regarded  as  the  second  father  of  the  western  monks.  He  died 
in  8S1.    This  abbot  has  been  sainted  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

THEODULPHUS,  bishop  of  Orleans,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time,  was  bom  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Charle- 
magne made  him  abbot  of  Fleury,  then  bishop  of  Orleans 
about  the  year  793.  Lewis  le  Debonnaire  had  also  highly  re- 
spected him.  But  Theodulphus  being  accused  of  having  joined 
in  the  conspiracy  formed  by  Berenger,  king  of  Italy,  was  im- 
prisoned at  Angers.  While  in  prison  he  composed  the  hymn, 
beginning  gloria,  laus,  et  honor,  part  of  which  is  sung  in 
Catholic  churches  on  Palm  Sunday.  It  is  said  that  Theodul- 
phus singing  this  hymn  at  his  prison  window  while  the  emperor 
passed  by,  that  prince  was  so  charmed  with  it  that  he  set  him 
at  Uberty.  He  died  about  the  year  821.  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  by  father  Sirmond,  1646.  8vo. 

FELIX,  bishop  of  Urgella,  in  Catalonia.  He  espoused 
the  notion  of  his  friend  Ehpand,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  only  by  adoption.  For  this 
Charlemagne  caused  him  to  be  deposed  and  banished  to  Lyons, 
where  he  died  in  815,  in  the  firm  belief  of  the  doctrine  for 
which  he  was  a  sufferer;  affording  an  example,  that  coer- 
cion in  religious  matters  can  produce  no  other  effect,  than  to 
make  men  hypocrites  or  martyrs. 

ELIPAND,  archbishop  of  Toledo.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Felix,  bishop  of  UrgeUa,  and  maintained  with  him  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  iSon  of  God,  not  by  nature,  but  by  adoption* 
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■   This  opinion  he  supported  both  by  diepii  and  by  hit 

"writinga,  and  made  many  proselytes  to  it,  t  otily  in  Spain, 
but  in  France  and  in  Crermany.  The  u^^ ^  excited  the  at- 
trition of  the  church,  which  condemned  both  it  and  theauthoc. 
This  condemnation  having  been  confirmed  by  pope  Adrian, 
Felix  retracted  his  opinion  for  a  tfane,  but  afterwards  embraced 
it  again ;  while  Eltpand  still  defended  it  ivith  unabuted  attadi- 
ment.  Feline,  however,  having  been  a^n  persuaded  to  jielil 
to  the  remonBtrances  of  the  councilB  and  tlic  emperor,  Elipand 
directed  his  pen  against  him  in  799,  aod  died  a  little  while 
afterwards. 

St.  ALDRIC,  a  prelate,  who,  alter  holding  some  high  ap- 
pointments in  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  Lewis  le 
Debonnaire,  renounced  all  his  worldly  honours  for  the  ecclesias- 
tical state,  and  in  832  was  made  bishop  of  Mans.  Lothain; 
expelled  him  from  his  see,  but  he  was  restored  by  Charlex  II. 
He  reformed  abuses  in  tbe  church,  and  compiled  a  body  of 
canons  for  the  use  of  his  diocese.  He  died  in  856. 
AMULON,  AMOLON,  or  AMOLO,  wai  «rdilihhajg»;rf 


Lyons,  and  illustrious  for  his  learning  sni  j^Btj 
against  Godeschalkus,  and  against  the<  Jewi^  and  i 
on  &ee-will  and  predestination,  which  wen  OTinted 


against  Godeschalkus,  and  against  the<  Jewi^  and  ■onirplifctt 
on  &ee-will  and  predestination,  which  wen  minted  far  P.  ftr- 
mond,  1645,  8to.  and  are  also  in  the  "  Biblib..^..  *Mtnik" 


He  died  in  ^e  year  854. 

ALDEBERT,  an  impostor  in  France,  k4io,  by '] 
viuons,  raised  himself  to  a  bishopiic.  He  ass^ted  tut  be  had 
a  letter  written  by  our  Saviour  which  had  been  broo^tt  tD  Ub 
by  St.  Michael.  .     '     •■  ■  " 

ANSEGISUS,  abbot  of  Lobies,  an  old  Benedictine  ^OkM^ 
tery  upon  the  Sambre,  in  the  diocese  of  Cambray.'  He  VM'ia 
great  esteem  with  the  bishops  and  princes  of  hja  tim^  and  Ui' 
learning  and  conduct  merited  it.  He  died  in  tbe  JjB^  88^ 
He  compiled  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  and  Lemtte 
Godly. 

JOHN  DAMASCENUS,aniUustrious&llierof«heclMRfc, 
bom  at  Damascus,  where  his  &ther,  though  a  Chrndai^  as* 
joyed  an  office  under  the  Saracen  caliph,  to  irilkli  tiie  MO 
succeeded.  He  became  an  active  denoider  of  inRM  #bp- 
ship,  and  gave  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  who  «■■  B' 
opposer  of  this  practice,  much  trouble  and  vexatKNU  '  ttJiHid 
that  the  emperor  was  so  provoked,  that  he  forged  ■  lirfnt  ilV 
sembling  the  hand-writing  of  Damascenus,  *hidi  amoirfitMl  to 
treason  against  the  caliph ;  he  then  transmitted  die  lotiac  to'tte' 
sovereign  of  the  Saracens,  who  ordered  -  -  -    - 

hand  to  be  immediately  cut  off,  without  h         ^ 
tions  of  his  innocence ;  and  it  is  added,  that  die 
mascenus  was  restored  by  a  miracle.    Thij  ire' an 
to  believe.    It  is  certain,  however,  tlut 
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the  service  of  the  caliph,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  SU 
Sabast  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  writing  on  theo- 
logical sabjects.  His  works  hare  often  been  printed ;  biit  the 
Pans  edition  in  17!S,  two  rob.  Iblioi  is  esteemed  die  best. 

CLAUDIUS,  or  CLAUDIUS  CLEMENS,  a  native  of 
Ghpain,  was  bishop  of  Turin,  and  one  of  the  most  early  reformeni 
or  die  Romish  churdu  He  was  a  disciple  of  FdSbc^  bishop  of 
Urgel,  whom  he  accompanied  into  France,  Italy,  and  Grermany, 
but  whose  opinions  he  afterwards  renounced.  Lewis  le  Debooh 
naire,  having  admitted  him  to  preach  before  the  court,  was  so 
well  pleased  vrith  him,  that  he  promoted  him  to  the  see  of  To* 
A^  about  the  year  817,  where  both  in  his  preachinff  and  writ* 
feigs  he  strenuously  opposed  the  prevailing  superstitions.  Hia 
eomnientaries  on  several  parts  of  the  Scriptures  are  still  exist- 
ing in  manuscript,  in  various  French  libraries.  His  **  Conn 
mentary  on  the  Galatians,"  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1540.  la 
his  Commentary  on  the  Galatians,  he  owns  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
proper  head  of  his  church,  admits  the  fidlibility  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  exposes  the  ftitility  of  praying  for  the  dead.  On  this 
account  he  was  involved  in  a  controversy  with  a  recluse  named 
Dungal,  and  with  Jonas,  bishop  of  Ghrleans;  and  had  many 
dangerous  enemies.  He  was,  however,  protected  by  the  Frencl^ 
and  died  in  peace  in  839. 

MAGNENTIUS  RABANUS  MAURUS,  a  learned  pre* 
late,  was  born  at  Fulda  in  785,  of  a  noble  £mifly.  After  stu- 
dying under  Alcuinus  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  elected 
abbot  of  Fulda.  In  847  he  became  archbishop  of  Mentz,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  writing  against  Godeschalc,  die  monk, 
for  maintaining  the  doctrine  ot  St.  Augustine  respecting  pre* 
destination  and  grace.  In  the  year  848,  he  summoned  a  coun- 
cil at  Mentz,  in  which  he  procured  the  condemnation  of  Godes-^ 
chalc.  A  full  account  of  this  transaction,  and  the  consequences 
which  followed  it,  will  be  given  in  the  life  of  Godeschalc^ 
which  will  be  placed  in  the  next  period,  as  he  was  not  bom  till 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  We  shall  only  remark^ 
that  it  will  for  ever  remain  a  blot  on  the  memory  of  Rabanus^ 
tliat  he  delivered  up  Godeschalc  to  Hincmar  archbishop  of 
llheims,  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  he  himself  secretly  in- 
stigated the  ci'uel  and  inhuman  persecution  of  Godeschalc* 
Rabanus  died  in  856,  being  about  seventy-one  years  of  age. 

The  piety  and  learning  of  Rabanus  are  commended  in  warm 
terms  by  his  biographers.    Mosheim  will  not  admit  of  any  com- 

E arisen  between  Rabanus  and  his  contemporaries.  He  calk 
im  the  great  light  of  Germany  and  France,  because  from  his 
fund  of  knowledge  those  nations  derived  principally  their  reli- 
gious instructions.  His  writings  were  every  where  in  the  hands 
«»f  the  learned,  and  were  held  in  so  much  veneration,  that  dut« 
ing  four  centuries,  the  most  eminent  Latin  divines  appealed  to 
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them  aa  authority  wi  religioas  . .'  I  ingi>«HHill. 

crfCoiimieirtariesonAeScriptu       J       i  If  fwlUi  imi 

Goepefe;  Scripture  AUegories,  a  of  » great nflny-OMolB^U 
and  literary  piecew  Of  vluch  tbe  moat  eonridenUi  aairiUt 
were  coUeetod,  and  pnMiehed  CoU^De  ia  1687,  fatriiliilL 
JbUo.  Some  other  pieces  of  t  i  ntaor,  not  to  IM  ftwiiUI 
that  colleotion,  may  be  feu  in  Bahue^i  *  iBmHUtv 
among  father  Sirmond'a  pu  i,  and  indM  ta^tAiJ^k 

of  the  "  Collect  Council. '  -  .u  v  iinf 

HAYMO,  or  AIMO,  a  C         a  pnOata, 

miter,  waa  a  diaciple  of  t     1  AIciDii,  a  _ . 

him  at  Tours,  at  the  aai  ai  with  RabuniB  HMn%>.'!alli 
whom  he  contracted  the  <  ti  iMcy.    He  eBlKvd  iiliMHi 

monastic  etate  at  FuldjB,  or  atj  Teldt;  and  in  A*  yMMl^ 
was  promoted  to  die  bishop  oi  rialberatadt  in  SoBBafk  ^ii 
848  be  asusted  at  the  council  of  Hentx,  in  idiidti  ibm  V||Maw. 
of  Godeschalc  were  condemned.  He  died  in  dys  yamU^ 
He  is  to  be  classed  among  the  aUegorical  expoolan  tt  flaiW 
tore,  and  ia  more  to  be  commended  for  indortry  aod  i 


than  for  geniua  and  learnini 
FORTUNATUS  AmJ 
Madeloc,  rose  to  be  archtHshop  of  Treves*  in  t&e  y«Br.tt% 


r  geraua  and  learnuig. 
FORTUNATUS  AMALARIUS,  from  being  a  maA^ 


Dbefaw  a 

and  the  following  year  re-eBtablished  the  Chrutiaii  vdigte  ta 
tliat  part  of  Saxony  which  is  beyond  the  £bro,ec  ~  -  --■ 
first  church  in  Hamburgh,  and  in  the  year  813 
bassador  to  Constantinople  to  ratify  the  peace  n 
magne  had  concluded  with  Michael,  the  empBror  of  thn  — 
He  died  tiie  year  following  in  hia  diocese.  H&  mly  voA  li  ■ 
"  Treatise  on  Baptism,"  which  is  printed  among  die  Vedki  mA 
under  the  name  of  Alcuinns.  It  ia  the  answer  to  a  AiMMr 
letter  in  which  Charlemagne  had  consulted  ttit'  bieliops  of  Wtf 
empire  reapecting  that' sacrament.  EVom  a  similarity  of  oaioR 
this  writer  has  sometimes,  been  confounded  with  Syinpbooiiu 
Amalarius. 

A60BARD,  archbishop  of  Lyona,  aprelale  of  considerable 
meri^  but  wlioee  poHticBl  oandiiet  is  cennrable.  He  fomented, 
Ae  rebellion  of  Lotiiaire  and  Pepin  waintit  their  father,  Uie 
emperor  Louis  the  Meci;  and  assistecTin  tlic  year  8.S3,  in  de> 
posmg  Louis  in  the  assembly  of  Compdgnc.  Upon  the  reaBK- 
ration  of  Ijouis,  he  was  summoned  before  a  council  at  ThioH 
ville,  and,  on  hia  third  refusal,  was  deposed.  Agobard,  boM 
ever,  found  means  to  regain  the  favour  of  thu  emperor,  and  WH 
restored  to  his  see,  where  he  continued  till  his  death,  MH 
Agobard  appears  with  greater  adrantage  in  his  clerical  nD 
titerary  character.  He  wrote  on  the  duties  of  pastors,  and  ^7 
dispensation  of  ecdesiaatical  benefloe*.  Dun^  aa-njidiirit 
diseaae,  which  occasioned  Iftrge  donationa  to  Ae  vbnBhMlk 
tbe  hope  of  preventing  the  infectiot^  he  Of^ond^  fei'^Mld^b 
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the  avarice  of  the  clergy>  which,  in  a  season  of  calamity,  eouW 
thus  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  people.  .He  was 
an  enemy  to  the  practice  of  duelUng,  and  wrote  to  the  emperor 
to  solicit  the  revocation  of  the  law  of  Oondebaud,  uddckpef^ 
mitted  the  decision  of  disputes  by  single  4K)mbat»  or  hf  the  ;0i^ 
deal  of  fire  and  water,  in  several  of  his  writings,  AgobsM 
appettn  to  have  paid  more  attention  to  physical  science  ihaiai 
liHii  usual  at  that  period.  His  works  were  first  published  hf 
Masson,  in  1606,  and  afterwards  with  learned  notes,  by  Bi^ 
hiMv  in  two  vols.  8vo.  in  1666. 
SYMPHOSIUS  AMALARIUS,   an  ecclesiastic  of  Mb 

C^riod,  was  archbishop  of  Hornbac,  and  coadjutor  to  the  arch^ 
shop  of  Treves.  He  was  esteemed  a  man  of  great  learning 
in  K^ir^cal  matters,  and  his  acknowledged  works  procured  him 
much  reputation  in  the  Romish  church.  He  wrote  a  **  T^^eatise 
o«i  the  Offices/'  and  other  works.  His  writings  met  with  much 
opposition,  particularly  from  Agabard,  archbishop  of  JjyoxiBk 
Fienis,  deacon  of  Lyons,  charged  him  with  heresy  before  th^ 
council  of  Thionville,  but  he  was  declared  innocent  The  most 
correct  edition  of  his  "  Offices"  is  in  the  Bibl.  Patrum  of  Lyons. 

HILDUIN,  abbot  of  St.  Dennis^  about  the  year  814.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  abbot  of  St  M edard  at  Soissons,  aind 
St  Germaine  at  Paris.  In  818,  he  was  ap|)ointed  chief  chap^ 
lain  to  the  emperor  Lewis  le  Debonnaire,  and  was  admitted  to 
a  high  degree  of  favour  by  that  prinCe.  But  he  was  so  lin^ 
grateful,  that  when  Lotharius  raised  a  rebellion  against  his 
father,  in  830,  Hilduin's  name  was  found  in  the  list  of  his  sup«» 
porters.  For  this  treachery  he  was  deprived  of  his  dignities^ 
and  banished  into  Saxony.  In  the  following  year,  howevet, 
Hincmar  interceded  for  him  with  the  offended  monarch,  and 
he  was  recalled  from  exile,  and  restored  to  the  abbacies  of  St. 
Dennis  and  St.  Germaine,  and  two  years  afterwards  to  that  ot 
Soissons.  The  time  of  Hilduin's  death  is  uncertain.  He  Wrote 
a  legendary  Ufe  of  St.  Dennis,  and  was  the'  first  to  confoimd 
that  prelate  with  Dionysius  the  Areopagite. 

JONAS,  a  learned  Gallican  prelateTand  strenuous  defender 
of  the  tehets  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  opposition  to  reputed 
heretics,  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Orleans  in  the  year  8SI. 
In  the  year  826,  he  was  deputed  by  a  synod  held  at  Paris,  to 
carry  to  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  the  opinions  which  they  had  col* 
lected  from  the  fathers  on  the  subject  of  images.  In  the  year. 
8^,  he  was  present  at  the  council  of  Pai'is,  and  at  that  of  Sens 
in  833,  and  is  represented  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  illus* 
trious  ornaments  of  those  assemblies.    He  died  in  the  year  84K 

GIAFAR,  or  SADEK,  i.  e.  the  JUST,  a  Mahometan  doc- 
tor, was  descended  by  his  mother's  side,  from  the  caliph  Abtf 

■  ]r.     He  died  at  Medina,  in  764.    A  book  of  MuBSidmaqr 
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ucojdieciee  is  ascribed  to  bim ;  and  anotlier  on  lotn,  but  hie  tn< 
aitton8.are  most  esteemed. 

:  AHMED  EBN  HANBAL,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  fata 
-fleets  recQgiued  as  orthodox  among  the  Mahometans,  wu 
bom  Ut  B^[dat  about  the  year  164,  of  the  Hcgira,  A.D.  785. 
He  was  esteemed  as  a  doctor  profoundly  skilled  in  the  law,  the 
traditJons,  and  the  derotional  observances  obligators  on  the 
disdples  of  the  prophet.  He  visited  all  the  principal  ciliei  In 
the  £a8t^  vbere  ne  popagated  his  opinions,  and  acquired  uni- 
vereai  respect  by  hu  virtues.  But  notwithstandins  his  high 
character,  he  Vaa  imprisoned,  and  ordered  to  be  cm^y 
ficouTged,  for  refiuaiw  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  the  Ko- 
ran vas  created.  The  contrary  opinions,  maintained  by  tlie 
orthodox,  exposed  them,  at  tlus  period,  to  cruel  persecution 
from  die  princes  of  the  house  of  Abbas.     Hanbal  was  kept  in 

Erison  tilf  the  succession  of  a  new  prince,  when  be  was  set  at 
berty,  and  richly  compensated  for  all  liis  suflerings.  Hanbnl, 
on  account  of  his  persecutions,  established  a  sect,  named  afler 
himself  Hanbalites,  who  attracted  much  notice  about  a  century 
after  the  death  of  the  founder.  At  this  period,  the  head  of 
the  sect  nuuntoined  that  God  would  hereafter  place  Mahomet 
upon  the  throne  of  his  glory  near  himself.  The  other  Maho- 
metan sects,  while  thev  coodetiuted  this  doctrine  as  heredcal 
and  impious,  muntain  tnat  the  prophet  would  be  exalted  to  the 
high  honour  of  mediator  and  intercessor  for  all  true  beltevert 
at  the  day  of  judgment  These  discordant  opinions  led  to  the 
most  sarage  persecutions,  whict  were  conunucd  a  long  time,  w 
that  Bafdad  was  a  complete  econe  of  blood  and  confusioo. 
HanibaTdied  in  the  year  241,  or  855  of  the  Christian  era. 
:  GIAHEDH,  or  large  eyed,  a  mussulman  doctor.  He  vos 
at  the  head  of  a  sect  called  Motazalcs,  who  blended  philcaophy 
with  religion.  He  studied  die  Greek  philosophers,  aod  wrote 
s  OR  metaphysics.    He  died  in  S¥). 


HISTORY. 

EGINHART,  an  ancient  German  historian,  who  wa£  «Ao- 
cated  with  the  sons  of  QiarlenL-icne.  To  this  great  sovereign 
he  afterwards  became  secretary  and  son-in-law,  having  married 
his  daughter  Imma.  A  curious  tale  of  gallantry  relative  to  thie 
circumstance  has  been  recorded: — That  Eginbart  paid  a  *isil 
by  night  to  Imma,  who  received  hint  in  her  apartment  with  the 
greatest  cordiality ;  but  that  in  ihe  morning  the  lovers  vent 
much  embarrassed  on  observing  that  a  fall  of  snow  had  taken 
place,  which  might  betray  EginJiart's  returning  eteps ;  that  in 
this  emergency  the  princess  tool  her  lover  upon  her  vhuuldcrs, 
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and  was  crossing  the  court  of  the  palace  when  her  father  hap- 
pened to  te/py  her  tircmi  his  chamber  window ; — that  after  sum- 
moniiig  B  council  to  deliberate  what  was  to  be  done  in  this  de- 
licate business,  the  emperor  wisely  aa  well  as  humanely  deter^ 
mined  to  join  the  amorous  couple  in  marriage.  The  Btory  i*^ 
however  looked  upon  as  a  fable.  Charlemagne  appointed  him 
siqierintendAnt  of  his  buildings,  and  sent  him  to  Rome  in  SUS^ 
OB  his  agent  with  Pope  Leo  III.  Upon  the  death  of  Charley 
BMgDe  he  was  taken  into  tlie  confidence  of  Lewis  le  Deboo- 
tuixe,  who  entrusted  bun  with  the  education  of  his  sons,  and 
settled  upcHi  him  ample  ei>tates.  Eginhart  being  now  provided. 
fpr,  devoted  hinuelf  to  reli^ous  concerns  and  being  separated 
from  his  wife,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  mon.asteries,  and 
became  abbot  of  Lelingestadt.  Notwithstanding  the  partiality 
which  he  had  for  retirement,  he  was  frequently  called  to  tlie 
court  of  his  sovereign,  to  give  advice  and  direction  in  afliurs  <^ 
moinrat.  At  length,  he  was  permitted  to  renounce  all  Eeculat 
sffairs  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  monaster)',  maintaining  nc^ 
other  correspondence  but  with  a  few  men  of  letters  in  foreign 
countries.  He  dii?d  in  the  year  839,  leaving  behind  him  a  me 
of  Charlemagne,  written  in  the  Latin  language,  and  with  a  pu-' 
rity  of  style  which  was  uncommon  in  that  age.  Its  impartialityf 
and  verity  have  been  called  in  question,  but  the  editor,  it  14 
uid,  took  unwarrantable  liberties  with  it  in  altering  the  lan^ 
suage.  Suetonius  was  the  model  which  our  historian  chiefly 
looked  to  in  the  composition  of  his  work.  Eginhart  compiled 
the  annals  of  France  from  the  year  "it  to  829,  these,  and  hia 
memoir  of  Charlemagne,  were  inserted  by  Bouquet  in  his  collec- 
tion of  French  historians.  Eginhart  left  behmd  him  likewise 
sixty-two  epistles,  which  relate  to  the  history  of  the  times  in 
which  he  flourished,  and  which  were  published  at  Frankfort  in 
the  year  1 747. 

PAUL,  deacon  of  Aquileia,  was  secretary  to  Dichei,  the  last 
king  of  Lombardy.  He  was  afterwards  in  the  service  of 
Charlemagne ;  but  when  accused  by  his  enemies  of  conspiring 
against  the  life  of  his  protector,  he  was  banished  to  the  island 
of  Tremitz,  in  the  Adriatic.  He  left  his  exile  for  the  court  ef 
the  duke  of  Benevento,  after  whose  death  he  retired  to  a  mo- 
nastery. He  died  801.  He  is  author  of  a  History  of  the 
Lombards,  to  the  death  of  Luitprand,  744,  in  six  books,  a  His- 
tory of  the  bishop  of  Metz,  and  he  contributed  much  to  the 
composition  of  the  historia  miscellanea,  in  continuation  of  the 
work  of  Eutropius. 

The  works  of  Paul  contain  many  important  facta  which  but 
for  them  would  have  been  unknown ;  niey  give  some  curious 
views  of  rude  socieU. 

GEORGE  SYNCELLUS,  an  ancient  Byzantine  historian, 
who  lived  about  the  year  792.    'ilie  name  Syncellus  belonged 
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to  him  as  the  official  attendant  on  the  patriardbt 

irith  the  situatipn  of  archdeacon.    The  pawn  Wese  mikSomd 

-WKM  a  monk,  and  the  compiler  of  a  chronograidiyi  iriiich  CkMr 

SubBdied  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  1659,  fbfio.   ItiavaltulUiAt 
le  account  which  it  gives  of  flie  dynasties  of  Bgypti       ^   -^ 
GBOftQE  THEOPHANES,  a  Greek  UstaSni  Ima  i« 
Consiantkiode,  of  a  noble  fcnuly.    Heenlend  kM 
nastfc  order^and  was  recdred  viUi  great  vetpeetat  A 

Sneral  coundl;  but  tilie  enn>eroy  I^  the  AfituKiinii 
DO  to  Samothxaoe :  where  he  died  in  618.  He  wrote« 
nicfe  of  the  Greek  empire,  beginning  where  SynoelM^iiiAL 
and  contii^iied  dpwn  to  the  r^n  of  Michadl  Cwopiiisiak  «''B 
was  prkited  at  the  Louvre,  in  rol.  in  1655.  .  i...  : 

^NEAS  or  MVQV8,  an  Irish  historian,  wto.waaaJril 
Hagiomphus,  fiKHn  having  written  the  fives  of  tfaeodalSL'  fii 


was  of  royal  deM^ent  in  Uuter,  and  beii^  mi  fioeloiiaalht^yi 


SHed  himself  to  writfau;  mart^rdogies,  and  wcnfa 
escription,  particularfy  the  history  of  the  Old  Ti 
verse.    He  med  about  A.D*  8S0. 

NITHARD,  a  French  historian,  mm  of  Annlbert,  aUbdIrf 
St.  Riquier,  an4  of  Bertha,  daughter  of  ChsilmMyij-  lis 
bom  the  latter  end  c^  this  eeikary,  and  is  tihoiighl  to  uiM^iM 
educated  at  the  court  of  his  grand&ther.  HewaadMMBlsM 
both  as  a  soldier  and  pditkian,  and  was  anq^j^  bv  audte 
the  Bald,  King  of  France,  in  some  negodation.  HSs  histol^ 
contains  an  account  of  the  divisions  between  the  sons  of  Xews 
le  Debonnahre,  in  four  books.  Only  three  bodu  now  ittoiiB 
which  were  published  in  1594. 


f ' 


MUSIC. 

MENESTREL,  a  musician,  whose  name  and  anplaymfeit 
have  been  recorded  by  Pithou  in  hs  ^  Historf  of  mi  aaesii 
Race  of  Kings  of  fVance,"  who  tells  us,  that  it  was  duAwAs 
reiffn  of  Pepin  that  the  chapel  royal  was  estabHAed  aft  ftlii^ 
under  a  music-master  named  Menestrel;  whidh,  periuM'Mf 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Menestr^  orluMMh 
being  given,  in  after  times,  to  musicians  in  geoeral,        -'^  '  -  - 

'   .:  :•>  "T  : 
ASTRONOMY.  •     't*    * 

ALFRAGAN  or  ALFERGANI  FARGANl^  >w  ciife: 

brated  astronomer,  who  flourished  about  the  Iatle^'MMiO04ii 
century,  so  named  from  his  birth  place  Fenmxk  inmttlHPaiMb 
He  is  also  named  Ahmed  Ben  Cothur,  orTM«ti]i»#^>lk^4lMs 
Elements  of  Astronomy  in  thirty  chaj^,  iMiffAhKMll^ 
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adopts  Ptolemy's  b3^the sis,  using  his  terms,  and  often  quoting 
him.  Of  this  work  there  are  three  Latin  translations ;  the  last 
aod  best  by  Professor  Golius  of  Lcydcn,  publislied  in  l(i69, 
after  his  death.  It  h  accompanied  with  the  Arabic  original, 
and  witli  many  learned  notes  on  the  first  nine  chapters,  which 
Golius's  death  prevented  him  from  continuing  to  the  end  of 
Ae  work. 

JL'ASTRONOME,  an  astronomer  and  historian,  who  was 
tite  author  of  a  "  Life  of  the  Emperor  Lewis  le  Debonnaire." 
He  passed  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  the  couit  of  that  prince, 
under  whom  he  had  some  honourable  posts.  It  appears  from 
this  work,  that  he  sometimes  conversed  witli  that  prince  on 
astronomical  subjects,  and  that  he  made  the  science  of  astro- 
nomy his  particular  study.  The  work,  which  waa  written  in 
I<atin,  has  been  translated  into  French  by  Cousin.  The  ori- 
nnal  may  be  seen  in  tlie  second  voliunc  of"  Du  Chesnc's  Col- 
faction  of  Historiana." 

DUNGAL,  an  Irish  monk,  who  settled  in  France.  He 
was  an  excellent  astionomer,  and  was  consulted  by  Cliarle- 
magne  respecting  two  eclipsea  of  the  sun,  which  happened  in 
810.  The  answer  of  Duiigal  is  in  D'Achcr,  Spicilegiunt.  He 
also  wrote  a  treatise  in  defence  of  image  worship.  Tliis  work 
was  printed  in  1608,  8vo.     Dungal  died  in  840. 


MEDECINE. 

GEORGE  EBN  BAKTISHUA.  a  Chri«tian  physician, 
Wiis  very  eminent  at  the  court  of  the  caliph  Almanzor.  He 
cured  the  caliph  of  a  complaint  in  his  stomach.  Almanzor 
undirstimding  tliat  he  had  an  old  woman  for  his  wife,  sent  him 
three  beautiful  girls  and  a  large  sum  as  a  present.  Baktishua 
sent  back  the  girls,  and  told  the  caliph  that  his  religion  prohi- 
bited his  having  more  than  one  wife  at  a  time ;  which  so  pleased 
Almanzor  that  he  loaded  him  with  presents,  and  permitted  him 
to  return  to  bis  own  countn' ofKhorasan. 

GABRIEL,  the  son  of  Baktishua,  was  physidan  to  Haroun 
Al  Raschid,  and  held  in  great  estimation  by  that  caliph. 

ATHENAIS  ^EGIDIUS,  a  Greek  physician,  who  was 
also  an  ecclesiastic.  He  wrote  several  books,  the  chief  of 
which  arc,  De  Pulsibus  et  de  Venendis. 

JACOB  EBN  ISAAC  ALKENDI,  or  ALKINDI,  a. 
cclehratcd  Arabian  physician,  philosopher,  and  writer,  was 
the  son  of  the  prefect  of  Cufa,  under  Muhammed  Modi  and 
Raschid,  and  flourished  in  the  caliphate  of  Al  Mamon.  He  ac- 
quired such  eminence  in  literature  and  philosophy  in  the  school 
of  Bassura,  that  he  was  called  by  distinction,  "  The  Philoso- 
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pher."  Although  he  yielded  implicit  obedience,  in  cominon 
with  his  contemporaries,  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and 
principally  devoted  himself  to  the  office  of  uiterpreting  and 
illustrating  his  writings,  he  directed  his  attention  to  other  more 
important  and  useful  studies.  His  name  is  mentioned  among 
the  mathematicians  and  astronomers  of  his  age ;  and  his  mediciu 
writings,  that  are  still  extant,  proved  that  he  sustained  a  very 
honourable  rank  among  the  Arabian  physicians. 

MESUE,  one  of  the  early  physicians  among  the  Arabians, 
was  bom  at  Nisabour,  in  the  province  of  Khorasan.  He  is 
said  to  have  died  in  846,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  in 
865.  His  father  was  an  apothecary  at  Nisabour.  Mesue  was 
educated  in  the  profession  of  physic  by  Gabriel,  the  son  of 
George  Baktishua,  and  through  his  favour  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  hospital  of  his  native  city.  Although  a  Chiis- 
tian  of  the  Nestorian  sect,  he  was  in  great  favour  with  seveni 
successive  caliphs,  being  reputed  the  ablest  scholar  and  ^Yxjir 
cian  of  his  age.  When  the  caliph  Haroun  al  Raschid  appointed 
his  son,  Al  Mamon,  to  the  viceroyalty  of  the  province  of  Khon- 
san,  M. Mesue  was  nominated  his  body  physician,  and  was  placed 
by  him  at  the  head  of  a  college  of  learned  men,  which  he  insti- 
tuted there.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  caliphs,  m 
the  year  813,  Al  Mamon  brought  Mesue  to  Bagdad,  and 
made  him  a  professor  of  medicine  there,  as  well  as  superintend- 
ant  of  the  great  hospital,  which  situations  he  occupied  a  great 
number  of  years.  He  was  also  employed,  imder  the  auspices 
of  the  same  caliph,  in  transferring  the  science  of  the  Greeks  to 
his  own  country,  by  translating  their  works.  Freind  is  of 
opinion  that  Mesue  wrote  in  the  Syriac  ton^e,  which  pie- 
vailed  in  his  native  province,  long  before  and  sJter  his  time;  for 
not  only  he,  but  the  Baktishuas,  are  reckoned  Syrians  by 
Abulpharagius  and  Abi  Osbaia,  though  bom  at  Nisabour.  He 
was  the  author  of  some  works,  which  arc  cited  by  Phares  and 
other  writers,  which  appear  to  have  perished :  for  the  worb 
which  are  now  extant  in  his  name,  ao  not  correspond  wiA 
these  citations,  nor  with  the  character  of  them  j^ven  hy  Wtf 
Abbas ;  not  to  mention,  that  in  these  works  the  writings  of 
Rhazes  are  quoted,  who  lived  long  after  his  time.  Abi  Chtbm 
enumerates  thirty-seven  books  written  by  Mesue,  among  wUdi 
is  one  upon  purging,  and  another  respecting  decoctions. 


PERIOD   XXIV. 

FROM  THEOPHILUS  TO  CONSTANTINE  VIIL 

[Cent.  IX.] 

REMARKABLE  FACTS,  EVENTS,  AND  DISCOVERIES. 


A.D. 

SOO  Charlemagne,  king  of  France,  begins  the  empire  of  Germany,  gives 
the  present  na  mes  to  the  winds  and  months,  and  endeavours  to 
restore  learning  to  Europe^  then  solely  engrossed  in  military  en- 
terprizes. 

808  The  first  descent  of  the  Normans  on  France. 

826  Harold,  king  of  Denmark,  dethroned  by  bis  subjects,  for  being  a 
Christian.    The  kingdoms  of  Navarre  and  Arragon  founded. 

832   Painters  banished  out  of  the  eastern  empire. 

840  The  Scots  and  Picts  have  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  the  former  pre* 
vail,  and  both  kingdoms  are  united  under  Kenneth  II. 

842  Germany  separated  from  the  empire  of  the  Franks. 

861  Ruric,  the  first  prince  of  Russia,  began  to  reign. 

864  The  Danes  begin  their  ravages  in  England. 

867  Christianity  propagated  in  Bulgaria. 

868  Egypt  becomes  indcpcndant  of  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad. 

874  Iceland  peopled  by  the  Norwegians.  Scotland  invaded  by  the  Danes. 
878  Alfred  the  Great,  after  subduing  the  Danish  invaders,  against  whom 

he  fought  fifty-six  battles,  composes  his  body  of  laws,  and  divides 

England  into  counties,  hundreds,  and  tythings. 
HSG  Alfred  founds  the  University  of  Oxford. 

889  The  Hungarians  settled  near  the  Danube. 

890  Alfred  erects  county  courts. 


The  state  of  tljc  world  at  this  time  may  be  thus  exhibited  in  mi- 
niature. The  empire  of  the  Arabs,  or  Saracens,  comprehended  the 
greater  part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  extending  from  the  river  Ganges  to 
Spain.  The  Eastern,  or  Constantinopolitan  empire,  was  much  circum- 
scribed, consisting  only  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  provinces 
adjoining  to  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Italy, 
composed  the  western  empire,  under  Charlemagne.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  known  world  was  therefore  divided  into  three  great 
empires.  Britain,  however,  at  this  period  was  possessed  by  the  Saxons, 
and  divided  into  seven  kingdoms,  called  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  between 
which,  though  unmolested  by  foreign  enemies,  there  existed  perpetual 
animosities  and  wars.  The  Venetians  also  retained  a  small  portion  of 
indepcndance;  the  Picts  and  Scots  enjoyed  an  unrestrained  freedom  ; 
the  Scandinavians,  now  known  under  the  name  of  Danes  and  Normans, 
were  equally  in  a  state  of  liberty,  and  preparing  to  infest  their  southern 
nei^liboiirs.  The  great  empires  of  China  and  Japan,  by  reason  of 
their  remoteness,  lived  unconcerned  in  the  continental  revolutions  of  the 
West.     But  what  is  most  remarkable  at  this  period  is,  that  the  autho- 
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rity  of  the  popes  had  become  supreme ;  Charlemagne  consented  Co 
ceive  his  crown  at  the  hands  of  his  holiness,  and  the  differences  of  hit  i 
cessors  were  submitted  to  papal  arbitration.    In  827  the  Saxon  Hqp- 
tarchy  was  dissolved,  and  Egbert  crowned  sole  moMrch  of  Kngland, 


GOVERNMENT. 
ROME. 


THEOPHILUS,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  the  soa 
of  Michael  II.  the  Stammerer,  and  succeeded  his  &tber  in  829; 
He  began  his  reign  with  the  exercise  of  justice  in  its  utmoat 
rigour,  heedless  not  only  of  the  claims  of  gratituder  l>ttt  of  the 
feelings  of  humanity.  His  father  had  been  indebted  tbd  the 
crown  to  the  murderers  of  hb  predecessor  Leo  V.  Themld- 
lus,  under  a  pretence  of  paying  the  debts  of  his  father  to- tnoae 
who  had  contributed  to  his  elevation,  summoned  thei%  umwk- 
other  considerable  persons  in  the  empire,  to  his  presencei  anob' 
desiring  the  former  to  withdraw  into  an  adjoining  apaitnient» 
that  their  claims  might  be  examined,  he  ordered  tfaem*  on. 
their  own  confession,  to  be  capitally  punished.  In  another 
case,  a  poor  woman  threw  herself  at  his  feet^  conupbuiung  ef 
the  injury  she  had  sustained  from  &  powerfiil  nc^^bonr,  the 
emperor's  brother,  who  had  raised  the  wall  of  his  pahoe  so. 
high,  that  her  humble  dwelling  was  deprived  of  light  luid  av* 
Theophilus  gave  her  the  palace,  with  the  ground  imon  which 
it  stood,  and  caused  the  offender  to  be  stripped  and  sewugcd 
in  the  public  square  of  the  city.  The  effect  of  his  Mngiikr 
rigour,  though  altogether  undefensible,  was  that  a  scrutiny  of 
seventeen  days  could  not  discover  a  single  crime  or  abuse  in 
the  court  or  city. 

During  the  emperor's  whole  reign  he  was  engaged  in  wan 
with  the  Saracens,  the  detail  of  which  we  shall  omit.  ^Hieo- 
philus  died  in  843,  after  a  reign  of  more  dian  twelve  yens. 
His  zeal  against  the  worship  of  unages  has  caused  his  chaiador 
to  be  treated  with  great  severity,  and  his  faults  to  be  ezagee- 
rated.  Although  he  was  inexcusably  rigorous  in  his  adiunift- 
tration  he  was  a  reformer  of  manners.  Of  his  superionty  to 
avarice,  and  high  ideas  of  the  digiuty  of  the  Tegal  chaiactary  tha 
following  anecdote  furnishes  an  instance.  Seraiff  one  day  a 
merchant  ship,  which  was  deeply  laden,  enteringdie  harhomv 
of  Constantinople^  he  asked  the  marines  to  whom  it  bdoBgodi 
they  replied,  "  to  the  empress."  *'  God  has  made  me^**  been- 
claiined,  "a  prince,  and  is  my  wife  a  merchant?  Ifprineeatiade 
their  subjects  must  starve  :'*  he  then  ordered  the  vassel  la  be 
set  on  fire  with  all  her  cargo. 

ICASIA,  spouse  of  th<?  emperor  Theophihis.    K^.  htffatg 
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tnbled  the  most  beautiful  young  women  of  the  empire, 
he  purpose  of  chusing  a  wife,  fixed  upon  Icnuay  and  gave 
:rfl  for  her  coronatioa ;  but  on  her  wuwering  spme  questMHia 
iroposed  to  her,  in  a  manner  at  once  learned  and  acute, 
hanged  his  mind.  Icasia,  therefore,  retired  to  a  monaster;, 
re  flhe  compoKod  many  worka. 

ARDAS,  the  brother  of  the  empresr  Heodora,  and  nude 
le  famous  Phodus,  is  said  to  hare  had  no  other  good  quar 
iiesuies  that  of  loving  the  scienoea,  which  he  estwlishea  in 
isatem  empire ;  for  ne  was  treacheroui,  cruel,  taad  axn^ 
I.  In  A.D.  856,  he  assassiaated  Theoctistes,  eeneral  of 
mperor  Michael's  forces,  and  obtained  hiapoet.  He  caused 
disgrace  of  the  empress  Theodora ;  and  St.  Ignatntt,  pft- 
ch  of  Constantinople,  reproaching  him  for  his  vices,  l)e  nad 
depoaed  in  848  to  make  room  for  Photius.  He  was  aaaai- 
ed  in  666,  by  BaaiHus,  afterwards  emperor. 
1CHA£)L  III.,  emperor  of  the  east,  grandson  of  Mi- 
I II.,  and  son  of  Theophilus,  was  bom  in  836,  and  suc- 
ed  to  the  empire  in  84S,  on  the  death  of  his  father.  He 
alaced  under  the  guardianship  of  hL^  mother  Theodora,  a 
in  of  virtue  and  piety,  and  who  was  a  good  friend  to  the 
olics.  Michael,  as  he  grew  up,  showed  himself  one  of  the 
unworthy  of  the  Roman  emperors.  He  at  first  put  himself 
r  the  influence  of  Bardaa,  hia  uncle,  who  ])ersuaded  him 
1  in  his  twentieth  year,  to  take  tho  reins  of  governmi-nt  into 
iwn  hands.  Theodora  quitted  the  court,  and  with  her 
hters  entered  a  monastery,  where  she  soon  died  of  grief. 
Don  laviahed  away  all  the  treasures  which  hia  mother  had 
nulated.  In  imitation  of  Nero  he  pursued  with  great  ar- 
the  sports  of  the  circus,  assuming  the  colours  of  one  of  the 
»,  and  bestowing  his  favour  and  confidence  on  the  most 
,1  charioteers.  He  was  guilty  of  great  excess  when  in  wine. 
s  one  of  his  amusements  to  profane  with  mock  solemnitiea 
lost  sacred  ordinances  of  religion.  He  undertook  aQ  ex- 
ion  to  the  Eui>hrate3  against  the  Saracens,  but  his  army 
totally  defeated.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  agun 
d  by  the  same  enemy,  who  had  invaded  the  empire ;  but 
rother  I'atronas  retrieved  the  honour  of  the  empire,  by  ob- 
S  a  splendid  victory  over  the  Saracens,  in  which  the  caliph 
iTain,  and  his  son  taken  prisoner.  Bardas  was  stiU  the 
;  minister  of  tlie  emperor,  whom  he  governed  with  an  ah- 
;  Bway,  and  who  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  Csaar. 
ugh  his  influence  the  patriarch  Ignatius  was  deposed  and 
soncd,  and  Photius  was  placed  in  liis  chair.  In  806  fiar- 
ersuaded  Michael  to  undertake  an  expedition  agaimt  the 
«nB  of  Crete,  who  had  made  a  descent  upon  Thrace,  and 
avagcd  the  country.  However,  it  proved  fatal  to  the  sd- 
who,  IjavinK  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  was  by 
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bb  orders  put  to  dcatb.  The  discnntcnt  of  the  aoldteni  at  tbii 
arbitrary  deed  caiued  Michael  to  return  privately  to  ComUn* 
tinople,  where  he  aoon  after  raised  Basil  the  Mac^duiuan,  wb* 
had  been  die  cause  and  instrument  of  the  execution  of  Bardu, 
to  a  partnenhip  with  him  in  the  throne,  and  devolved  ujKtn  him 
all  the  buaineea  of  the  state.  Basil  endeavoured  to  reclaim  Mv 
dia^I,  which  BO  irritated  him,  that  he  determined  upon  themin 
df  Bad.  Beincappriicd  of  hin  danger,  Basil  resolved  to  etrilft 
ttieftrBthlow.  >Vi^  siirnc  iwx;ompIicc3  he  entered  the  empty 
nr'a  chamber,  who  was  iiitoxiciited  with  liquor,  and  despatched 
lUm  with  many  wounds,  A.D.  S61,  nged  tliirty  one  years. 
'  BASIL  L,  mmemecl  the  Macedonian,  emperor  of  Constw- 
ttiKntlei  was  the  son  of  n  »mall  fanner,  who  resided  near  Adiik* 
nople,  but  who  is  laid  to  liavc  been  descended  from  the  nml 
bouse  of  Armenian  Arsncides.  Basil  when  an  infant  was  carrud 
with  hie  familyv  faito  CB|itivity  by  the  Bulgarians,  by  whom  he 
was  brought  up  a  slave,  but  was  at  length  restored  to  his  own 
country  luong  witfi  a  creat  number  of  other  Kornan  captivii. 
On  the  death  of  bis  &tner,  findinj^  himself  destitute  of  aui^port, 
be  came  to  Constantinople  with  no  other  property  than  bis  staff 
■nd  wallet,  and  slept  for  t)ie  first  night  on  the  steps  of  a  cbureb. 
He  was  relieved  by  a  monk,  who  perceiving  him  to  be  a  taD 
and  personable  vonth,  recommended  iiim  to  a  nobleman,  vlu> 
to<^  him  into  his  service,  and  made  him  master  of  his  horse. 
He  attracted  the  regard  nf  a  wealthy  matron  of  I'atras,  who 
adopted  bun,  and  bestowed  on  him  large  presents.  At  kngdi 
by  nifl  success  in  having  vanquished,  at  a  royal  banquet,  a 
barbarian  in  wrestUtig,  ami  taming  a  vicious  horse,  he  wu 
noticed  by  the  emperor  Michael  III.,  who  gave  him  an  honour* 
able  post  in  his  stables.  He  also  gave  him  for  wife,  one  of  his 
concubines,  and  took  Basil's  sister  as  her  successor.  At  length 
he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  great  cliamberlain  of  the  palace, 
and  the  highest  place  in  the  emperor's  favour.  Cicsar  Bardu, 
the  emperor's  tmcle,  becoming  jealous  of  him,  resolved  to  min 
him.  Basil  however  was  before-hand  with  him.  Supported  by 
female  influence,  he  excited  Michael's  fears  of  Bardus,  an 
obtained  an  order  to  put  him  to  death,  which  he  did  by  sOih 
ing  him  in  the  imperial  tent.  Soon  after  this  event,  Basil  was 
raised  to  a  share  m  the  empire,  which  terminated  in  tlic  death 
of  Michael  who  was  assassinated.  Basil  thus  put  in  tiosseision 
of  the  sovereignty,  showed  himaeif  not  unworthy  of  the  hiffli 
station,  and  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  estimable  of 
the  emperors  in  that  late  period.  He  governed  with  so  much 
justice  and  moderation,  t)iat  his  subjects  looked  upon  htm  si  a 
father.  He  improved  and  rendered  less  burtliensome  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances ;  reformed  the  imperial  househoU, 
and  gave  a  new  system  of  jurisprudence,  by  digesting  and  re- 
CompouDg  in  the  Greek  language  such  of  the  voiumtnutis  body 
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of  institiites,  pandects^  codes,  &c.  in  the  Justinian  law,  as  suited 
the  circumstances  of  the  times.  This  collection  under  the  name 
of  Basilicsy  was  perfected  by  his  son  and  grandson. 

He  formed  a  well-^disciplined  army,  with  which  he  marched 
to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  defeated  the  Saracens, 
who,  being  joined  by  the  persecuted  Manicheans,  had  invaded 
his  territories.  He  pursued  the  Manicheans  into  Armenia, 
ravaged  their  country,  and  brought  back  great  spoil,  and  a 
multitude  of  captives.  Their  great  leader,  Chrysocheir,  on 
again  invading  the  empire,  was  surprised  and  slain ;  but  Basil 
disgraced  himself  by  the  unworthy  revenge  of  shooting  three 
arrows  into  the  severed  head  of  the  rebel,  as  it  was  suspended 
from  a  tree.  At  length  the  emperor  reduced  the  Manicheans 
to  submission,  and  destroyed  tneir  strong  fortress,  Tephrice. 
He  then  turned  his  arms  against  the  Saracens  in  Asia,  from 
whom  he  took  many  fortresses,  and  a  vast  number  of  prisoners. 
The  prisoners  were  so  numeroiis,  that  he  was  obliged  to  put  a 
multitude  of  them  to  death.  Through  the  treachery  of  a 
monk,  he  was  induced  to  imprison  his  son  Leo,  and  was  with 
difficulty  prevented  from  putting  out  his  eyes.  His  death  was 
occasioned  by  an  accident  he  met  with  in  hunting  a^  stag.  The 
animal,  making  a  push  at  him,  engaged  his  horns  in  his  belt ; 
and  the  injury  Basil  met  with  on  the  occasion,  proved  fataL 
If  he  rewarded  with  death  the  attendant  who  drew  his  sword 
to  disengage  him  by  cutting  his  girdle,  his  fate  cannot  excite 
compassion.  He  died  in  886,  aged  about  seventy-two  years. 
He  nad  liberated  and  restored  to  favour  his  son  Leo,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  for  whose  direction  he  drew  up  a  set  of  valua- 
ble maxims  in  the  art  of  governing.  His  son  Constantino, 
called  the  Seventh,  whom  he  had  associated  to  the  empire, 
died  before  him. 

LEO  VL,  emperor  of  the  East,  surnamed  the  Philosopher, 
was  the  son  of  Basil  I.,  who  had  caused  him  to  be  crowned 
as  his  partner  in  the  empire  in  870.  The  treachery  of  a  monk, 
whose  great  sway  at  court  the  young  prince  had  endeavoured 
to  overthrow,  produced  his  imprisonment,  on  the  charge  of  a 
conspiracy  against  his  father,  and  he  would  have  been  deprived 
of  his  sight  and  his  inheritance,  had  not  his  friends  exerted 
themselves  to  procure  his  release  and  restoration  to  favour. 
Leo  succeeded  to  the  imperial  throne,  on  the  death  of  Basil, 
in  886,  having  a  nominal  partner  in  his  brother  Alexander,  but 
himself  possessing  all  the  sovereign  power.  He  began  his 
reign  by  punishing  the  monk  who  had  caused  his  disgrace, 
and  banishing  the  patriarch  Photius,  whose  ambition  had  oc- 
casioned various  disorders.  The  Bulgarians  again  invaded 
the  eastern  empire,  and  the  ill  success  of  Leo's  generals 
obliged  him  to  submit  to  a  dishonourable  peace.  The  Sara« 
cens  also  landed  in  Sicily,  took  the  isle  of  Lemnos,  ravaged 
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the  coasts  of  Asia,  and  struck  terror  into  the  iS^^pilil:  ItlfK 
Several  battles  were  fought  by  sea  and  land  vi^  wmm  iWt 
cess,  but  the  balance  rather  mclmed  against  the  eao^nffk  Htm 
He  was  also  disquieted  by  various  conspiradef  iitliQPMI  9fi$  ft 
blow  widi  a  dub,  which  he  received  from  an  BWitrittj-O  kf 
was  walking  in  a  religious  procession,  had  nea^ 
to  his  existence.  Notwithstanding  his  dtte^of.  ] 
which  he  acquired  from  his  literary  reputinpiv  i^ 
character  was  indolent  and  voluptuous..  Qn  the  deell 
wife  he  manied  his  concubine  Zoe.  She  was  nMMiMl 
in  the  imperial  bed  by  a  third  wife»  and  iq^oe.lMir:4ik 
cease  in  cnildbed,  Leo  entered  into  a  fourth 
another  Zoe,  by  whom  he  had  already  a  son*  The 
had  formerly  issued  an  edict  against  even  thkrd: 
His  fourth  nuptials  were  thought  such  a  scandakHM;  i| 
of  the  discipline  of  the  Greek  church,  that  ^ 
Nicholas  remsed  to  concur  in  them,  and  proceeded  to : 
municate  the  emperor  after  their  celebration*  ¥oK  tiUa 
he  was  deposed.  Leo  was  much  addicted  to  _ 
pretended  to  the  art  of  foretelling  future  events.  In  lli0 
end  of  lus  reign  his  fleet  was  totally  defeated  by  tlie'Sen 
He  died  in  911.  He  wrote  several  books  {  tbe  nilMdMtff 
which  is  a  '^  Treatise  on  Tactics,"  printed  at  Zieyjm«iiiQA 
ZOE,  the  fourth  wife  of  the  emperor  Leo  VL»  and 


of  Constantine  VUL,  during  whose  minority  she  gmvcraed  dtf 


empire  with  great  propriety  ;  quelled  the  revolt  oi 
Ducas  ;  obliged  the  Bulgarians  to  return  to  Hmu  ctMi 
try  ;  and  made  peace  with  the  Saracens.  Her  ungoitafidaai 
Constantine,  when  he  succeeded,  banished  this  eiwffifctnt  oif 
press,  and  she  died  in  exile.  i .     • 

ROMANUS  L,  LECAPENUS,  emperor  of  Hie  SM^IMi 
from  an  obscure  origin  to  various  employments,  nndqf  lM»  ttf 
Philosopher,  and  was,  at  one  time,  possessed  of  the 
of  the  Roman  armies.    Having  rendered  hinself 
at  court,  he  persuaded  the  prince  Constantine  tD 
daughter,  bamahed  the  emperor's  mother,  Zoe»  to  a  a 
and  in919,  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  empenwbjtka. 
triarch.  He  associated  his  three  sons  in  die  iaqpechl 
and  ordered  their  names,  with  his  own,  to  be  pbioed  ni  d|- 
before  that  of  the  lawful  emperor  Ccmstantine*    Tlie 
of  the  latter  made  some  attempts  to  free  hhn  fipom 
tude,  but  they  were  frustrated  and  punished, 
intestine  disturbances,  Simeon,  kii^  of  Bulgaiiay 
inroads  on  the  empire,  and  penetrated  to  the;gi ' 
tinople.    Romanus  brought  him  to  accede  te 
and  the  Roman  admiral,  about  this  time,  entiie||t 
Saracen  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Lemnos.    Sheenft^ 
9S7,  his  son  Peter  resumed  hostilitieib  ai4  MhtflM^I 
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aliintiiiop6litan  territory/  but  peace  was  cSomdudedi'  and  a  mlur- 
riage  was  entered  into  with  tne  elnperor's  graod-daughter  to 
the  Bulgarian  kin^.  An  invadon  of  the  Roman  dominionA  ift 
Asia,  by  the  Synan  Saracens,  was  repulsed  by  the  imperial 
general ;  and  the  commanders  of  the  armies  of  Romanus  hikl 
equal  success  against  the  Russians,  who  haid  ravaged  the  emr 
nirewith  a  numerous  fleet.  In  the  meantime  Romalms.lost 
nis  eldest  son  Christopher,  and  tibe  two  remaining  brothers 
quarrelled  vrith  each  other,  and  with  their  fiither.  The 
youngest  son  of  Romanus  formed  a  conspiracy  for  his  father's 
dethronement ;  and  in  December,  944,  his  apartment  was  eiv> 
tered  by  night,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  an  island  of  the  Pro- 
pontis.  He  assumed  the  religious  habit  and  life,  and  died  in 
946,  in  his  retreat,  a  true  penitent  for  the  injustice  which  he 
had  inflicted  upon  Constantme.  Previously  to  his  decease  his 
two  sons  were  banished  to  the  same  island,  whohi  he  re- 
proached, when  he  met  them  on  the  beach,  for  their  ingratif 
tude  and  unkindness  to  him,  nevertheless  he  readily  allotted 
them  to  share  his  water  and  vegetable  diet.  Leeapenus 
does  not  appear,  says 'Gibbon,  to  have  possessed  either  die 
virtues  or  vices  of  a  tyrant.  The  spirit  and  activity  of  his  pri- 
vate life  dissolved  away  in  the  sunsnine  of  the  throne ;  aHa  in 
his  Ucentious  pleasures,  he  forgot  the  safetv  both  of  the  em- 
pire and  of  his  family.  Of  a  mild  and  retigious  character,  he 
respected  the  sanctity  of  religion,  the  innocence  of  youth,  the 
memory  of  his  parents,  and  the  attachment  of  the  people. 

SARACENS. 

ALPHTEGIN,  a  Turk,  who  distinguished  himseV,  while 
slave  to  the  son  of  sultan  Ishmael  Samani,  by  his  skill  in  jug'- 
gler's  tricks,  which  the  ignorant  people  supposed  were  per^ 
formed  by  enchantment.  Having  obtained  his  freedom,  he 
entered  the  military  profession,  and  by  his  conduct  and  bravery 
gradually  rose  to  the  post  of  governor  of  Khorasan,  under  sultan 
Abdalmelic.  On  the  death  of  that  prince,  in  917,  beinff  con- 
sulted concerning  a  successor,  he  pronounced  for  the  exclusion 
of  M anzor,  the  son  of  Abdalmelic,  on  account  of  his  vouth, 
and  gave  his  vote  for  Manzor's  uncle.  The  people  of  Bok- 
hara, however,  proclaimed  Manzor.  Alphtegin  was  then 
obliged  to  retire,  and  was  soon  after  declared  a  rebel.  He  had 
an  army  of  seven  hundred  horse,  but  was  pursued  by  fifteen 
thousand.  Drawing  his  enemies  into  an  ambuscade,  he  en- 
tirely defeated  them.  Finding  himself  stiU  pursued  by  M an- 
zor*8  troops,  he  desired  his  seven  hundred,  who  followed  him,  to 
abandon  him,  and  make  their  peace  with  the  sultan.  **  Where 
can  we  go,"  said  they,  •*  if  we  quit  you  ?  We  have  partaken 
of  your  prosperity ;  let  us  also  partake  of  your  aoveiwty." 
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They  remained  wUh  htm,  and  by  thnr  coiirafle^  and  bb  OM 
skill,  he  became  master  of  the  field,  and  aeixed  upon  die  chysf 
Gasna,  where  he  was  acknowledged  as  soToreign.  He  idnsl 
nzteen  years,  and  at  his  death  Im  the  throne^  his  sonmlssrt 
Sebektc^hun,  whose  son  Mahmoud  was  the  fiwuider  of  te 
fiunous  dpasty  of  the  Graznevids. 

AMADEDDULAT,  first  sultan  of  the  Bopan  dwuMty^ 
was  the  son  of  Buyah,  a  fisherman  of  Dilem,  on  the  Omglm 
sea.    His  proper  name  was  Ali,  but,  for  the  sernoea  lie  len^ 
dered  to  the  caliph  Radhi,       was  dignifled  with  the  Mens  ly 
which  he  was  afterwards  knoip        nd  which  signiflea  fluMMirt 
of  the  State*    His  brother,  at  tne  same  time,  had  the  oHiif 
Rokneddulat,  or  PiUar  of  the  St    u    He  first  rose  to  dMM- 
tion  in  the  armies  of  Makan,  sultan  of  Dileni,  and,  on  Us  ds 
dine,  served  another  master ;  but  wden he  foimd  himaelf stnay 
enough,  he  began  conquering  for  himself  and,  with  fail  tee 
brothers,   gained  possession  of  Persia  Prop^,  Penia  fal^ 
and  Kerman,    or   Caramania.     He   fixed  nia  own  mti  of 
sovereignty  at  Schhraz,  in  Persia  Proper,  in  98S.     TWgs* 
neral  of  caliph  Caher  attempted  to  expel  him,  hot  wi ' 
success;  and  Radhi,  the  succeeding  cafiph,  thon^l  it 
prudent  to  make  peace  with  him,  declue  him  his  en 
omrah,  and  confirm  him  in  his  conquests.    He  proved  MmSt 
worthy  of  his  station  by  his  prudence  and  mignaimnity,  mi 
his  bounty  towards  his  brothers.    His  liberality  Id  Ami  hid 
once  reduced  him  to  great  difficulties,  for  want  of  non^  ti 
pay  his  army,  when  he  is  said  to  have  be^i  relieved  hj  a  re- 
markable incident.    Walking  in  the  hall  of  his  palace^  wUA 
had  formerly  been  inhabited  by  the  caliph's  genera]^  he  ssw 
the  head  of  a  serpent  appear  at  a  crack  m  the  vnJL    Hb*  or- 
dered a  hole  to  be  made  in  order  to  catch  it^    Thii  kd  toa 
cavity,  in  which  were  deposited  several  chests  atmoUL  md 
other  treasure,  concealed  tnere  by  his  predecessor.    Tfafa  k^ 
tunate  discovery  supplied  his  wa    s,  and  prevented,  ar  ~ 
ous  mutiny.    Amadeddulat  died,  atter  a  reign  of  sixtac 
in  940,  aged  about  fifty-three,  and,  having  no  soi^  lie  JoMii 
crown  to  Adadeddulat,  son  of  his  brother  JRdmeddiileb     :  • ' 
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and  compelled  him  to  take  back  his  law      t  Sfo;.#|A^ 

L£^yIS^  king  of  Germany,  waat  ^^Ml^^ 


-  v-^    - 
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Debonnaire^  and  proclaimed  king  of  Bavaria,  in  817.  He 
joined  his  brother  in  rebellion  against  his  fadier,  and  after- 
wards assisted  Charles  the  Bald  in  defeating  Lothaire  in  841  p 
He  died  in  876,  aged  seventy. 

CARLOMAN,  king  of  Bavaria,  and  in  876  succeeded 
his  father  Lewis,  king  of  Germany,  in  the  sovereignly  of  Ba- 
varia, comprising,  besides  that  province,  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Garinthia,  Austria,  Sclavonia,  and  part  of  Hungary.  With 
the  design  of  annexing  Italy  to  his  dominions,  he  marched 
his  army  into  the  country,  but  after  a  partial  success  in  Lorn- 
hardy,  ne  was  induced  by  a  false  alarm  to  abandon  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purpose,  though  he  retained  the  title  of  king 
of  Italy.     He  died  of  a  palsy  in  880. 

CHARLES  II.,  surnamed  the  Bald,  king  of  France,  and 
emperor  of  the  West,  son  of  Lewis  le  Debonnaire,  by  his 
second  wife,  Judith  of  Bavaria.     He  was  bom  at  Francfort  on 
the  Mayne,  in  S23 ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  840,  suc- 
ceeded in  the  partition  of  his  dominions  to  the  kingdoms  of 
Neustria  and  Aquitaine.     The  year  after  his  accession,  he 
had  to  defend  himself  against  his  elder  brother,  Lothaire,  eii)- 
peror  and  king  of  Italy,  and  Pepin  the  younger,  claimant  of  the 
kingdom  of  Aquitaine.     Charles,  in  conjunction  with  his  bro- 
ther Lewis,  of  Bavaria,  who  was  also  attacked  by  Lothaire, 
gained  a  memorable  victory  over  Lothaire  and  Pepin,  at  Fon- 
tenai,  in  Burgundy.     The  civil  war,  however,  still  continued, 
till  a  peace  and  new  division  of  territory  took  place  between 
the  two  brothers,  by  which  Aquitaine  was  confirmed  to  Charles, 
together  with  all  the  country  lying  between  the  rivers,   Loire 
and  Meuse.     These  intestine  quarrels  had  so  weakened  the 
princes,  that  France  long  remained  a  prey  to  hostile  invasions. 
The  Bretons,  under  the  duke  of  Nomcno6,  revolted ;  a  large 
party  in  Aquitaine  supported  the  cause  of  Pepin,  who,  after 
various  fortune,  was  at  length  deUvered  to  Charles,  and  put 
into  a  monastery.     But  the  most  cruel  and  formidable  enemies 
of  France  were  the  Norman  pirates,  who  penetrated  up  the 
rivers  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom,  sacked  and  burned 
every  thing  in  their  way,   and  even  laid  Paris  and    Rouen 
under  contribution.     Charles,  unable  to  expel  them  by  force, 
was  obliged  to  purchase  their  retreat  by  sums  of  money,  and 
this  weak  policy  only  encouraged  their  return  in  larger  bodies. 
The  misgovernment  of  this  prince,  the  infinite  evils  which 
afihcted  his  country,  and  above  all,  the  displeasure  of  some  of 
the  most  powerful  prelates,  caused  such  a  general  conspiracy 
against  him,  that  in  858  he  was  solenmly  deposed,  and  his 
brother  Lewis  of  Germany  was  invited  to  come  and  take  pos- 
session of  his  crown.     By  artful  management,  however,  he 
obliged  his  brother  to  retire,  and  recovered  his  authority.     On. 
ihe  death  of  Lothaire,  without  legitimate  issue,  who  had  p«$- 
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sessed  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  Charlea  i  ^on  the  in- 

heritance, and  dWided  it  with  his  brotlier  L  f  Germany. 

This  made  a  considerable  addition  to  his  dommiona ;  and  in  a 
subsequent  quarrel  with  pope  Adrian  II.,  he  maintfuned  tbe 
rights  of  his  crown  with  success.  On  the  death  of  the  empe- 
ror Lewis  11.)  without  male  heirs,  Charles  marched  an  army 
into  Italy,  and  received  the  imperial  crown  in  875  from  pope 
John  VIII.,  the  pontiff  aflecting  to  bestow  it  as  of  his  own  aa- 
thority.  His  brother  Lewis  of  Germany  disputed  the  empire 
with  him,  but  without  eucccss.  Lewis  soon  after  died,  and 
Charles  attempted  to  despoil  his  son  of  his  share  of  the  Idng- 
dom  of  Lornune,  but  was  defeated  by  liis  nephew.  Charles 
again,  at  the  instance  of  the  pope,  marched  into  Italy,  but 
hastily  returmng  on  account  of  the  critical  state  of  afl'airs  at 
home,  he  fell  ill  by  the  way,  in  consequence,  it  is  eaid,  of 
poison  ^ven  him  by  a  Jew  physician,  and  died  at  the  cottace 
of  apeasant  at  Briord,  in  Bresse,  in  October,  877.  He  was  m 
the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  aae,  and  had  reigned  thirty-eight 
years.  He  appointed  his  only  surviving  son,  Lewis,  his  6iic< 
cessor,  both  in  tbe  imperial  and  regal  dignity.  The  reign  of 
Charles  the  Bald  was  unfavourable  to  bis  people,  and  nul  of 
trouble  to  himself.     His  character — dcceitfiu,  faithless,  and  ra- 

BciouB — rendered  him  odious  to  his  subjects  of  all  ranks,  wlulc 
B  weak  and  timid  policy  encouraged  the  hostilities  of  stran- 
gers. He  was  unable  to  free  his  dominions  from  the  Nor- 
mans, who  obt^ed  anew  settlement  at  the  very  time  Charles 
was  plotting  to  deprive  his  nephews  of  their  inheritance.  It 
may,  however,  be  said,  that  Charlemagne  had  given  that  ex- 
ample of  diriding  and  sub-dividing  dominions  among  his  pos- 
terity, which  could  not  tail  to  produce  endless  civil  wars,  and 
brought  on  the  inevitable  decline  of  his  race. 

LEWIS  II.,  emperor,  and  k  g  of  Italy,  sumamed  tbe 
Young,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor  Lotliaire  I.  His 
father  created  hun  Icing  of  Italy  i44',  and  sent  him  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  crowned  by  the  po  Sergius  II.  Ailei  residing 
two  years  in  that  country,  he  ri  imed  to  Germany,  and  iraa 
associated  by  his  father  in  the  empire.  An  irruption  of  the 
Saracens  into  the  south  of  Italy,  recalled  Lewis  to  its  defence, 
and  he  defeated  them  in  several  e  jagements.  He  afterwards 
caused  a  council  to  be  held  at  Ti  iino,  for  the  reformation  of 
ecclesiastical  abuses.  A  nt  p  being  elected,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  emperor,  Lit  iris.  Hie  latter  endeavoured 
to  procure  the  election  of  a  coi  titor,  but  without  success. 
In  855  Lothaire  died,  and  by  lus  will  divided  his  dominioni 
between  his  three  sons,  leaving  to  Lewis  onlv  the  title  of  em- 
peror, with  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  he  i  iged  to  ac- 
auiesce  in  this  distribution,  and  ;  d  blnuelf  to 
le  administration  of  affiiirs  in          c                       lewcd  incur- 
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sions  of  the  Saracens  gave  much  exercise  to  his  arms,  and  he 
made  several  attempts  to  recover  Bari  from  them,  in  which  he 
at  last  succeeded.  The  factions  of  the  powerful  nobles  also 
were  a  source  of  great  disorders.  The  eastern  emperor,  Basil, 
excited  Aldagise,  duke  of  Benevento,  to  revolt  from  Lewii?, 
trho  was  surprised  and  made  prisoner  by  the  diike,  and  not 
liberated  till  he  had  taken  an  Oath  never  to  re-enter  the  duke- 
dom. From  this  oath  he  was,  however,  absolved  by  the  pope, 
licwis,  in  general,  Uved  on  good  terms  with  the  holy  see,  and 
in  871  was  crowned  king  of  Lorraine  by  pope  Adrian  II.  His 
want  of  power,  however,  encouraged  the  papal  court  in  usurpa- 
tions, upon  what  had  been  considered  as  the  prerogatives  of 
the  emperor.  He  died  in  875,  leaving  an  only  daughter, 
afterwards  married  to  Boson,  king  of  Provence.  Lewis  w^^s 
much  beloved  by  his  subjects,  to  whom  he  administered  jus- 
tice with  great  impartiality.  He  seems  to  have  possessed  con- 
siderable talents,  civil  and  military,  but  they  were  circum- 
scribed in  their  exercise  by  the  inadequate  share  of  dominions 
which  descended  to  him  with  the  imperial  dignity. 

ANGELBERGA,  or  INGELBERGA,  empress  of  the 
West,  wife  of  Lewis  II.,  emperor  and  king  of  Italy.  Nothing 
certain  is  known  concerning  the  origin  of  this  princess,  though 
she  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  illustrious  birth.  She  was  a 
woman  of  ability  and  courage  ;  but  proud,  unfeeling,  and  so 
venal,  that  presents  would  always  induce  her  to  intercept  the 
course  of  justice,  and  influence  the  nomination  even  to  church 
dignities.  Lothaire,  king  of  Lorraine,  dying  in  869,  Charles  the 
Bald,  his  paternal  uncle,  took  possession  of  his  dominions,  and 
afterwards  divided  them  with  Lewis,  king  of  Germany,  without 
respecting  the  right  of  the  emperor  Lewis,  the  rightful  heir. 
This  latter  was  at  war  with  the  Saracens,  in  the  farthest  part  of 
Italy ;  and,  as  he  could  not  then  approach  Lorraine,  he  had  re- 
course to  pope  Adrian,  who  fruitlessly  interceded  in  his  behalf. 

The  war  in  which  she  was  engaged  with  the  emperor,  till 
871,  was  rendered  unfortunate  to  her  husband  by  the  pride 
and  rapacity  of  Angelberga.  While  a  part  of  her  army 
was  engaged  at  the  siege  of  Tarentum,  he  was  at  Benevento 
with  his  court.  The  troops  which  he  had  in  the  city  and  its 
vicinity,  were  burthensome  to  their  hosts  ;  the  empress  treated 
the  ladies  of  Benevento  with  disdain ;  and  it  was  suspected 
she  meant  to  depose  Adalgise  II.,  and  sell  the  duchy  to  some 
other.  This  prince  concealing  his  discontents,  and  to  relieve 
his  people  from  their  troublesome  auxiliaries,  lent  a  willing  ear 
to  tne  proposals  of  a  Saracen,  who,  from  a  prisoner,  had  be- 
come his  most  intimate  friend.  He  began  to  be  jealous  of  the 
power  of  the  French,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Greeks 
with  great  ajrdour.    Several  neighbouring  princes  secretly  en- 
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tered  into  bis  views ;  and,  as  soon  as  tbe  emperor  had  left 
Benevento,  the  general  defection  began  to  be  vinfale.  : 

Lewis  immediately  marched  back  to  that  otjr ;  bnf  lAiklgiw 
found  means  to  persuade  him  of  his  fidelity,  and  tom  hSm  mam 
against  the  others  that  had  revolted,  whom  he  toon  nAtfiei$ 
and  returned  to  Benevento.    As  this  dty  was  nnudi  ciioiiihJ 
by  the  troops,  Adalgise  suggested,  that  such  as  cnne  fiNmM 
great  distance  might  be  permitted  to  return  honei  anAlhe 
emperor  followed  the  perfidious  counsel,  reserving  imif  lb 
own  guards.    Adalgise,  then,  after  some  uadeas  icabtMn^ 
soon  m^de  himself  master  of  the  person  of  Lewis,  Ajoadbagtti 
and  their  suite  ;  but,  on  the  17th  of  September,  pofifed  m^ 
sons  made  him  set  them  at  liberty,  after  extorting  aoleou 
from  both,  that  they  would  never  attempt  to  reveim  tibe 
ment  they  had  received,  or  enter  the  prmdpafity  w  T 
in  arms* 

On  leaving  Benevento,  the  emperor  sent  Aogdhetf^ 
a  diet  at  Ravenna,  where  it  immediately  became  a  qm^ttt$ 
how  ^ey  should  punish  Adalgise.  She  had  no  imipkia'Oiii^ 
ceming  tbe  oath ;  but  Lewis,  though  absdved  by  ma  Mps^ 
did  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  act  in  person^  kavnw Afi^ 
tirely  to  tbe  empress.  She  speedily  assemUed  an  taanmtAtf^ 
purpose ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  Adalgise  again  madeliit 
with  Lewis,  though,  immediately  after,  he  allied  hima  *' 
closely  than  ever  with  the  Greeks,  and  became  a  vaaad 
emperor.  -      • 

As  Lewis  had  the  succesaon  in  Lorraine  maeh  at  haart»  Im 
sent,  in  the  same  year,  872,  Angelbei^a,  to  treat  wMh  tkestai 
kin^,  his  uncles,  upon  the  subject.  Charles  the  BaU  alraillA 
an  mterview ;  but  the  empress  worked  so  adioitfy  iq  '  '* 
mind  of  Lewis,  of  Germany,  who  was  inclined  to  be  an 
man,  that,  without  acquainting  his  new  subjects  i 
intended,  he  gave  up  his  share  in  the  kinj^bm  of 
his  ne]^hew,  £ewis  LL 

While  Ajigelberga  thus  employed  her  undorstandiitf  la.fli 
service  of  her  husband,  the  ffreat  lords  of  Italv,  townom 
was  obnoxious,  profiting  of  the  chagrin  he  yet  Idt^ 
the  unfortunate  event  of  Benevento,  which  might  be 
in  a  great  measure,  to  her  conduct,  sou^^^to 
with  a  mistress,  and  persuaded  him  to  send  a 
empress,  desiring  her  to  wait  for  him  in  haaibudj,  nA 
meant  speedily  to  come.  Whether  Angdbeiga  nair 
trigues  of  her  enemies,  or  whether  such  an  oidar  ^^ 
suapicioiis  to  her,  she  only  made  the  more  haste  'leiMpifilikv 
ana  thus  disconcerted  their  projects.  Count  CaaapaDI^  iJirUa 
history  of  Spoleto,  has  taken  occasion,  firom  thialaai^^e^tapr 
pose,  that  Angelberga  was  repudiated  by  LpviaJHiy^iia^aMr 
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to  marry  this  mistress,  daugliter  of  the  duke  of  that  princi- 
pality, and,  that  slie  became  a  nun.  But  the  marriage  of 
Ijewis  and  Angelberga  was  never  cancelled,  and  the  daughter 
of  Ae  duke  of  Spoleto  could  not  have  been  the  person,  as  ehe 
must  have  been  more  than  fifty  years  old  at  the  time. 

After  staying  more  than  a  year  at  Capua,  the  emperor 
quitted  it,  and  passed  into  Lombardy,  where  his  presence  was 
necessary,  leaving  the  empress  and  her  daughter  in  that  city. 
The  bishop,  count  Gandulph,  who,  by  his  flatteries,  had  ob- 
tained muMi  influence  over  the  minds  of  both,  persuaded  her 
to  put  the  prince  of  Salerno,  to  whom  he  did  homage  for  Ca- 
pua, in  prison,  from  whence  he  did  not  effect  his  deliverance, 
tO)  he  had  paid  the  empress  a  large  sum  of  money. 

She  soon  after  rejoined  her  husband,  and,  in  874  bmlt,  at 
Haisance,  a  monastery,  which  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
most  famous  in  all  Italy.  In  87d,  Lewis  died  at  Brescia,  and 
Qiarles  the  Bald,  king  of  France,  succeeded  him  instead  of 
hii  elder  brother,  Lewis,  of  Germany.  The  nobles  of  ^taly 
held  a  council,  at  which  Angelberga  asnsted,  and  took  w 
strange  resolution  secretly  of  oflering  the  crown  to  both  iai^ 
at  once.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  that  she  had  no  share  fai  form- 
ing this  resolution,  as  she  certtunly  had  no  reaaen  to  be  friendly 
to  Charles  the  Bald. 

Angelberga  had  obtained  of  her  husband  the  command  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Julia,  un  Brescia,  in  which,  being  a  forti- 
fied place,  her  treasures  were  all  deposited  ;  but  Charles  the 
Fat  had  been  sent  by  his  father,  Lewis  of  Germany,  to  oppose 
the  pretensions  of  the  king  of  France,  and  entering  the  city, 
made  himself  master  of  ^  the  fruits  of  her  extortbns.  Yet, 
when  hostihties  ceased  in  this  part  of  Lombardy,  she  retired 
into  this  monastery ;  and  in  a  letter  written  the  following  year, 
by  pope  John  VIII.,  it  appears  the  report  was,  she  had  be- 
come a  nun  there  ;  hut  nothing  is  less  certain.  Though  she 
lost  the  treasure  deposited  in  this  place,  she  yet  remained  very 
rich  in  landed  property,  which  had  been  given  to  her  by  her 
[lusband.  To  secure  these  possessions,  she  obtained  a  diploma 
lirom  Lewis  of  Germany,  in  876,  in  which  be  sdles  her  his  god- 
iaughter. 

In  877  she  made  her  will  in  this  convent,  which  1e  Campi  has 
printed.  She  gives  to  her  monastery  agreat  many  manorialrights, 
which  were  very  valuable,  as  the  lords  were  entitled  to  the 
^enth  of  all  the  produce,  and  many  other  privileges.  She  gives 
ilso  much  other  property,  built  for  the  sick  ana  the  acconuno- 
lation  of  travellers,  according  to  ^e  custom  of  that  age,  near 
:he  monastery.  All  is  dcme  "  for  the  benefit  and  redeeming 
Jie  soul  of  the  most  merciful  emperor,  and  for  that  of  her 
]wn.  She  reserves  to  herself,  during  her  hfe,  the  government 
uid  patronage  of  the  monastery  and  nospitah    "  Bu^  afterny 
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deattit"  she  adds,  "  I  will  anil  desire,  that  y  daugLler, 

Hermengarde,  is  desirous  of  taking  t       vi  habit,  bIic 

may  succeed  me  in  the  government  of  llic  same  place.  Tint 
if,  wben  I  leave  this  life,  she  docs  not  take  the  religious  habit) 
I  will  and  decree:,  that  she  dim  nothing  in  the  revenues  (if 

(his  monaate^  and  hospital."  xi  Is  will  was  confirmed  Vy 
pope  John  VUL,  the  same  year. 

Hermengarde,  who,  with  the  con  lent  of  her  mother,  lived  at 
the  court  of  her  relation,  the  dul  of  Frouli,  with  his  and  her 
own  secret  approbstton,  was  off  by  Boson,  brother  of 

Bichildis,  vrife  of  Charles  tl  >  ,  mid  married  to  him  in  877. 
Boson,  whom  his  brother-m-ii  dead  about  two  years  agO) 
bad  made  duke  of  Provence,  at  the  instigation  of  his  inic 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  in  879 ;  and,  by  bis 
courage  and  ability,  preservi  t  :  crown  he  had  usurped, 
thousn  attacked  by  tne  brotn  Kings  of  France.  In  SSI, 
Chanes  the  Fat  being  in  Italy,  c;  id  the  empress  Angelberga 
to  be  taken  from  the  mo  y         re  she  resided,  and  carrieJ 

prifioner  into  Germany,  it  s  mpposed  she  might  assist 
Hermengarde  and  her  hi  la,  y  her  riches  and  political 
knowledge,  and  he  meant  to  "  :  Carlonian  by  her  coi^nc- 
meht;  yet,  when  he  cam^  to  t  tue  to  receive  the  impcriB] 
crown,  ner  friend,  the  pope,  i  nded  the  liberty  of  Angel* 
berga,  which  Lewis  prom  ,  p  >aded  the  kings  of  Fiance 
consented.     On  which  Joon  ;  to  him  in  a  very  B|nritcd 

manner  ;  he  said  this  prino  i  under  the  protection  of  iJie 
apostolical  see,  to  which  the  em  ir  Lewis  had  recommended 
her  ;  and  prayed  them  that  s  might  be  sent  back  to  Home, 
where  he  woidd  so  well  guuru  ■,  that  she  should  not  even 
aid,  by  her  counsels,  her  son-in      v  and  lier  daughter. 

He  also  wrote,  on  this  sub  :,  a  cu-cular  letter  to  all  the 
archbtshopB,  bishops,  and  counts  af  Italy,  to  engage  them  lo 
attempt  the  deliverance  of  Anj  rga ;  and  the  next  year,  by 
letter,  besought  the  reigning  cess  to  intercede  with  her 

husband  for  that  purpose.  t,  twithstanding  all  his  eflbrts, 
he  could  not  obtain  his  req  ,  t  II  after  the  kings  of  France 
.had  taken  Vienna,  which  Ji  /  b  ieged  two  years,  and  Hcr- 
eourageously  defended.  Then 
prison,  and  sent  her,  under 
,  to  Rome. 
After  this  time,  we  hear  no  more  of  her,  excepting,  that  by 
a  bull  in  the  year  885,  pope  Adrian  III.,  at  her  desire,  con- 
.firmed  and  augm^ited  tne  privil  ss  of  her  monastery.  Thai, 
.jin88S,  she  obtained  of  Beren^rtu,  Jien  created  king  of  Italy,  a 
diploma,  in  confirmation  oi  licr  p  nnpity;  pnd  the  next  year, 
Hermengarde  being  in  Gennany,  oi  r  a  like  diplo- 

.  ma  from  the  emperor  Antnld.     It  ed  when  slie 

.died-    She  had  ^y  t^o  iai  ox—HemKH- 


mengarde  herself,  till  then,  h 
Charles  took  Angelberga,fri 
the  care  of  the  bishop  of  V 
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garde,  who  survived  her,  and  Gisdat  abbess  of  St.  Julia,  who 
died  before  her  parents* 

BOSON,  count  of  Aries,  was  king  of  Provence  in  879. 

LEWIS  IIL,  son  of  Boson,  king  of  Ptovence,  and  Hermen^ 
garde,  daughter  of  Lewis  the  Young.  He  succeeded  his  fa-* 
ther  at  ten  years  of  a^.  Beren^  disputed  die  imperial 
throne  with  mm,  and  havuig  taken  hun  prisoner  at  Verona,  put 
out  his  eyes.    He  died  in  ^4. 

LEWIS  the  Stammerer,  so  called  bom  a  defect  in  hiis 
speech,  was  the  son  of  Charles  the  Bald,  crowned  king  of 
Aquitaine  in  867,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  king  of  France 
in  877.  He  was  obl^d  to  deliver  up  Provence  to  Boson,  by 
whom  it  was  erected  into  a  kingdom.  Lewis  died  in  879/ 
His  children  were  Lewis  and  Carloman,  who  divided  the  king^ 
dom  between  them,  and  a  posthumous  son,  who  was  afterwards 
Charles  the  Simple. 

ADELAIDE,  wife  of  Lewis  the  Stammerer,  was  mother  6t 
Charles  III.,  simiamed  the  Simple. 

CARLOMAN  was  the  son  of  Lewis  the  Stammerer,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Lewis  succeeded  his  fiither  in 
879.  France  was  at  this  time  distracted  by  intestine  compel 
titions  for  power ;  and  whilst  Carloman,  assisted  by  his  brother, 
was  besieging  Vienna,  in  a  contest  with  Boson,  who  had  esta- 
blished the  kingdom  of  Aries,  or  Provence,  Lewis  was  called 
upon  to  resist  the  Normans,  who  made  inroads  on  the  northern 
side,  and  died  in  882.  Carloman,  in  consequence  of  this 
events  was  declared  king  of  France,  and  abandoning  the  siege 
of  Vienna,  marched  into  Picardy,  where  with  a  sum  of  money 
he  purchased  the  retreat  of  the  N  ormans.  He  was  soon  after- 
wards wounded  in  hunting  the  wild  boar,  and  died  in  884,  at 
the  early  age  of  eighteen,  before  the  consummation  of  a  mar- 
riage, which  he  had  contracted  with  a  daughter  of  Boson. 

CHARLES,  emperor,  sumamed  the  Gross,  or  the  Fat,  was 
the  third  son  of  Lewis  the  Germanic,  of  the  race  of  Charle- 
magne. He  succeeded  his  father  as  king  of  Almain  in  876. 
In  879  he  marched  into  Italy,  the  throne  of  which  was  then 
vacant,  and  was  crowned  king  by  the  archbishop  of  Milan.  At 
the  end  of  880,  he  came  to  i^me,  where  the  Pope,  John  VIII. 
conferred  upon  him  the  imperial  crown.  At  this  time  Italy 
was  greatly  infested  by  the  inroads  of  the  Saracens,  and  great 
hopes  were  entertained  of  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  Charles 
against  them.  He  was,  however,  more  intent  upon  securing 
the  possessions  which  fell  to  him  on  the  death  oi  his  brother 
Lewis,  consisting  of  Bavaria  Sclavonia,  Lorraine,  and  oriental 
France.  These  were  invaded  by  the  Normans,  against  whom 
Charles  marched  with  a  great  army;  but  was  obliged  to 
purchase  a  peace  from  them.  But  as  he  could  not  advance 
the  money  at  once,  they  remained  near  Paris  all  the  printer; 
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and  in  rcturn>  plundered  the  country,  amassing  va«t  weakii 
besides  the  sum  which  Charles  had  promised.  Qiarles  afiaiq 
visited  Italy  in  883  and  884,  and  reduced  the  duke,  of  Spobto, 
who  had  joined  the  Saracens.  The  death  of  Carloman  king 
of  France,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Normans,  having  broi^^ht 
that  country  into  a  critical  situation,  the.  nobles  oSbxed.tliQ 
crown  to  the  emperor  Charles  who  in  885  received  the  Iiomi^ 
of  his  new  subjects.  He  was  now  possessed  of  an  ezteol.of 
dominion  almost  equal  to  that  of  Charlemagne,  biit  tiiif  dela- 
tion only  served  to  shew  his  incapacity*  He  suffered  his  wan 
tliority  to  decUne  in  Italy ;  and  made  an  ignominious  treaty  in88^ 
with  the  Normans.  On  his  return  to  Germany,  in  a  weak  state 
pf  body  and  mind,  he  was  solemnly  deposed  as  king  of  that 
country  at  a  diet  held  at  Tribur  in  887.  Deserted  by  all  the 
world,  he  would  not  have  had  bread  to  eat,  had  he  not  been 
charitably  entertained  by  the  archbishop  of  Mentz.  He.  died 
in  the  banning  of  888. 

ARNULPH,  or  ARNOUL,  natural  son  of  Carloman  kii^ 
of  Bavaria,  who  was  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  was  called  to 
the  empire  of  Germany  in  887  or  888,  on  the  deposition  of 
Charles  the  Gross.  After  repressing  the  Sclavonians  who  were 
settled  in  Moravia,  and  the  Normans  who  ravaged  Lomin^  he 
marched  mto  Italy,  where  the  princes  refused  to  recomnse 
him  as  emperor,  and  where  Guy  duke  of  Spoleto  was  decbied 
his  competitor.  He  took  Bergamo,  and  proceeded  to  Rome^ 
which  he  reduced,  and  was  crowned  in  896  by  pone  Fonnasitt. 
He  then  laid  siege  to  Spoleto,  which  was  defenoed  by  Agil: 
trude,  the  duchess,  a  woman  of  masculine  spirit.  Urn  k  i$ 
jsaid  that  one  of  his  domestics,  bribed  by  Agiltrude^  adminii^ 
iered  to  him  a  slow  poison,  which  laid  him  asleepTor  three  daj^ 
.and  afterwards  threw  him  into  a  lingering  disease*  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  he  raised  the  siege  of  Spoleto,  and  returned  into 
•Germany^  where  he  died  in  899.  By  his  wife  OttSi  or  Ods» 
who  was  accused  of  unchastity,  he  nad  Lewis  IV«  surnsmed 
the  infant,  who  succeeded  him.  To  his  natural  soOf  Zidn^ 
bold,  he  gave  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine. 

BERENGER  I.,  or  BER£NGARIUS,  king  of  Itali^^ 
was  son  of  Eberhard  duke  of  Friuli,  by  the  daiuthter  of  Loi4f 
Je  Debonnaire.  On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat,  Beieqga 
then  duke  of  Friuli,  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  in  888^  and  tow 
up  his  residence  in  Pavia.  He  soon  met  with  a  coinpetilpr 
Guy  duke  of  Spoleto,  who  twice  defeated  him,  and  conme^ 
him  to  take  refuge  with  Amolph  king  of  Germany.  Hmjofjot 
was  restored  by  the  aid  of  Amolph ;  again  expelled  by  Lanir 
bcrt,  son  of  Guy,  and  again  replaced  by  the  Italian  nbhjies  in 
898.  A  faction  afterwards  called  in  Lewis  Bbson^  ^M^  ^ 
Aries,  who  at  first  met  with  success,  and  forced  Pere^pr  to 
Hy  to  Bavaria;  but  at  length  he  was  snrpris^  ^  <^f^fSM  imf 
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red  of  sight,  and  obliged  to  abdicate  the  crown  of  Italy. 
•enger  now  returned  to  Pavia,  nnd  took  his  kingdom,  whicli 
held  without  further  opposition  for  twenty  years.  An  in- 
ion  of  the  Hungarians  reduced  the  country  to  great  distress 
fOi,  till  their  departure  was  purchased  by  a  large  ransom, 
■enger  then  employed  liimself  in  repairing  the  ravages  com- 
Ced  by  the  foe,  and  rebuilding  churches  and  monasteries, 
credit  was  such  that  he  obtained  the  imperial  crown  from 
«  John  X.  At  length,  a  new  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
I  by  several  Italian  nobles,  who  callc<l  in  Rodolph  king  of 
•gundy,  and  crowned  him  at  Pavia,  obliging  Berenger  to 
re  to  Verona.  The  two  parties  assembling  their  forces,  a 
tie  was  fought  at  Placentia  in  9-J2,  in  which  Berenger  was 
;ated.  He  again  took  refuge  in  Verona,  where,  in  924^,  he 
his  life  by  assassination,  contrived  by  one  Flambert,  a  per- 
on  whom  he  had  conferred  many  favours. 
terenger  is  said  to  have  been  a  cruel,  violent,  snd  (yramiical 
ice ;  but  in  his  actions,  as  related  by  historians,  nothing 
se  appears  than  the  usual  policy  of  the  fluctuating  aove- 
T1S  of  those  barbarous  and  turbulent  times.  He  left  ui  onlj 
ghter. 

tlARLES  III.,  king  of  France,  sumamed  the  Simple,  vas 
posthumous  son  of  Lewis  the  Stammerer,  and  was  bom  ib 
.  After  the  death  of  his  two  elder  brothers,  Lewis  and 
loman,  he  remained  heir  to  the  crown  at  five  years  of  age. 
!  circumstances  of  the  times  rendering  a  vigorous  chief 
;ssary,  the  emperor  Charles  the  Gross  was  flrsf  invited  td 
■  the  crown  of  France ;  and  after  his  death,  Eudes,  Count 
*aris,  son  of  Robert  le  Fort,  duke  of  Brittany,  was  elected 
;,  under  the  pretext,  however,  of  holding  the  sovereign 
er  only  during  the  minority  of  Charles.  Eudes  obtuned 
e  success  against  the  Normans,  who  were  become  more 
lidable  than  ever,  and  suppressed  a  revolt  in  Aquitaine; 
a  party  rising  against  him  caused  Charles  to  be  crowned 
Lheims  by  the  archbishop  of  Foutques,  in  893.  Eudes, 
'  made  an  accommodation  with  Charles's  par^,  died  in  898, 
thenceforth  Charles  reigned  without  a  rival.  His  king^ 
I  of  France,  however,  was  much  reduced  iirom  its  former 
itncss.  All  Lorraine  was  lost ;  Burgundy  was  created  into 
iparate  kingdom,  and  the  kingdom  of  Aries  in  the  south 
nged  to  another  prince.  The  great  nobility  had  established 
^itary  Bcfs,  which  rendered  them  almost  independant  of 
crown.  In  this  state,  the  Normans  under  Rolla  established 
nselvcs  at  Rouen,  and  carried  their  incursions  through  all 
northern  provinces.  Charles  was  obliged  to  enter  into  & 
ty  with  Rollo,  by  which  he  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
e,  with  the  country  of  Neustria,  thenceforth  called  Nor- 
dy,  for  a  portion,  on  the  condition  that  Rollo  would  become 
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a  Christian,  and  do  homage.  Charies,  unable  to  Mtem  by 
himself,  now  gave  all  his  confidmice  to  his  minister  If  agMtai^ 
a  man  of  abilities,  but  of  mean  origin,  who  soon  beeftme  tdismi 
to  all  the  great  nobles.  In  consequence,  a  cbmjmef  tas 
formed,  Charles  was  deposed  in  922,  and  Bjohtrt,hnmm^ 
the  late  kin^  raised  to  the  throne  in  his  stead.  Chariest  wild 
wanted  abihties  more  than  courage,  met  Robert  in  tii0  Mii 
and,  as  it  is  said,  overthrew  him  wilh  his  own  hoeei  jst  #ft 
death  of  his  competitor  did  not  me  him  the  victcoy*  Eb  vfes 
obliged  to  fly ;  and  Raoul  or  Ro£>lph  of  Buraundy  1^ 
to  the  vacant  throne*  After  some  change  of  fortune^ 
or  Humbert  count  of  V ermandois  treacherously  got  _ 
of  the  person  of  Charles,  and  imprisoned  him  in  Ae  earib  rf 
Feronne,  where  he  died  in  9S9,  in  the  fifhrfirst  year  of  bis  igS^ 
By  his  third  queen,  El^va,  daimhter  of  fedwaid  die  EMMp  ef 
England,  he  nad  an  omy  son,  Lewis  d'Outremert  wlio  sfter* 
waras  reigned.  The  character  of  Charles  is  soflkienlfy  ex- 
pressed 1)y  his  surname  of  the  Simple.  The 
excited  by  the  sufferings  of  his  last  years  has  caused 
thors  to  add  that  of  the  Martyr. 

LEWIS  IV.,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Amul^us, 
succeeded  in  900,  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  The  eflB^iM'wis 
a  scene  of  desolation  in  his  reign,  being  constant^  wwiiged  hj 
the  Hungarians.  Lewis  was  obliged  to  take  lerage  HtlRidlft- 
bon,  where  he  died  in  911  or  912.  His  deatii  forms  an  enfa 
the  Germanic  history^  as  he  was  the  last  king  or  mapm&t^ 
Germany  of  the  lineage  of  Charlemagne. 

CONKAD  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  was,  piemiiiii|^  to  Us 
attaining  that  high  honour,  duke  of  Franconia  and  Ilossfeb  Oa^ 
the  death  of  Lewis  IV.,  of  Germany,  in  912,  the  nobflifljof  llie 
realm  assembled  at  Worms,  for  tiie  purpose  of  dioonpg^aBe* 
cesser.  They  offered  the  crown  to  Otho^  duke  of  8«SMqf»1nr 
whom,  on  account  of  his  great  age,  it  was  not  accepted^'  & 
requested  them  to  turn  tl^ir  thoughts  to  the  dnlEe  o£  TfmiOBh 
nia,  who  was  highly  esteemed  i  s  great  taJents  and  ctaiftttt 
character.  Upon  this  recommencu  tion  he  was  called  to  lie 
vacant  throne,  though  not  i  1 1  t  unanimity  wUdi  iv  erioH 
lated  to  secure  general  honu  x  tie  people  of  LoBriUit 

attached  to  Chiles  the  Simj  lom  they  wished  to 

as  their  sovereign ;  Conrad  i      c      I  thither  witii  _ 
tion,  and  by  his  presence  c<  ed  those  who  wisee  dimlBd 

to  resist  his  aumority.  "VVmie  t  was  tfmg  mi«f gfj|^  Ilf*y 
duke  of  Saxony,  son  of  Otho,  jo]  ed  by  the  di£n?of  Saikia 
and  Bavaria,  excited  a  rebellion.     This,  after  muamwiiiag  »- 

veral  difficulties,  he  crushed,  and  gai — d  a  i '"*  ^fldmyoier 

his  enemies.    The  Hungarians  now  i  IfidlnnMiaii 

into  his  dominions,  and|  after  markf  erfii  $0^f^^Mn 

ai)d  sword,  compdied  him  to  pux 


')'  -d  I ■*     ^^ 
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jl  terms ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  of  his 
:8,  he  retained  the  sceptre,  and  conducted  tlie  affairs  of 
apire  with  considerable  prudence  till  tiic  time  of  his 
His  constitution  being  broken  by  the  fatigues  to 
he  had  been  exposed,  and  his  health  being  much  injured 
sequence  of  a,  wound  which  he  hud  received  in  battle,  he 
aled  the  princes  and  states  of  the  empire,  and  seriously 
leA  them  to  raise  Henry,  duk£  of  Saxony,  who  hod  been 
emy,  to  the  imperial  tl^one*  This  is  a  rare  inatance,  on 
;ords  of  history,  of  a  prince  sacrificing  his  private  resent' 

0  the  public  good.    He  sent  the  crown,  sceptre,  and  other 

1  tu  his  intended  successor ;  and  after  an  active  aod  re* 
ible  reign  of  seven  years,  he  died  in  918,  hi  peace  witfi 
insciousneas  of  quitting  life  under  the  influence  of  Cbris- 
rinciples. 

:KRY  I.,  sumamed  the  FOWLER,  emperor  of  Ger- 
,  was  the  son  of  Otho,  duke  of  Saxony,  by  a  daughter 
i  emperor  Amulph,  and  was  bom  in  876.     He  was  him- 
iuke  of  Saxony,  and  had  great  influence  in  the  em|Hre, 
he  received  from  Conrad  I.  the  insignia  of  his  office.  He 
-ed  harmony  among  the  princes  in  Germany.     He  com- 
y  defeated  t)ie  Hungarians,  who  had  invaded  his  domi- 
;  he  drove  th«iyandals  out  of  Saxony,- and  extemunated 
hole  nation  on  the  shore  of  the  Baltic.     He  was  victorious 
the  Danes,  Sclavonians,  and  Bohemians,  and  took  pri- 
'  Winccalaus,  the  king  of  the  latter  nation,  whom,  after  a 
captivity,  ho  restored  to  his  throne.     In  the  treaty  which 
itered  into  at  Bonn  in  922,  with  Charles  the  Simple,  he 
side  tlic  pretensions  of  the  house  of  France  to  the  eminre- 
i2,  tlic  Hungarians  made  another  irruption  into  Henry's 
nions ;  but  they  were  defeated  before  Mersburg  with  great 
;htcr.     The  pope  having  invited  Henry  to  Rome,  that  he 
it  bestow  upon  him  the  unperial  crown  in  tliat  city,  he  set 
or  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army,  but  died  on  the  road  at 
slebcn,  of  a  At  of  apoplexy,  in  9^.    He  had  the  satis- 
on,  before  his  decease,  of  seeing  the  succession  to  the  em- 
settled  by  tlie  princes  upon  bis  son  Otho.     Henry  I,  is  ac- 
ited  the  ablest  and  greatest  sovereign  of  his  time,  equally 
ifled  for  the  duties  of  war  and  peace,  and  zealously  attached 
ic  interests  of  religion. 


lLPHONSO  hi.,  the  great  king  of  the  Asturias,  was  born 
47,  and  succcc<Ied  his  father  Ordogno  in  865.  Soon  after 
accession,  the  rebellion  of  Don  Froila  drove  him  from  his 
<dom  i  but  on  tlie  assassination  of  that  usorper,  he  returned, 
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and  was  received  with  acclamations.  He  Woa  a  "wtiBatf  mkI 
able  prince,  and  gained  many  victones  orer  At  Moai%  tUiW 
from  tfaem  seTeral  places.  Alphonso  married  Ifiwyifff, .  or.CSf 
mene,  descended  &om  the  house  of  Navan«.  Id  hfa  adrMB^ 
Jrears  be  waa  distiirbed  Ir^  rerolts  amcMig  Us  own  nib^Balii'A 
principal  occasion  of  which  seems  to  hafe  been  the  aUeUtfiitf  tit 
paid  to  the  ease  sod  welfare  of  the  otRomonpeaph^  wUSdi'St* 
guBted  his  haughty  nobility.  By  Ins  womtierapnMeaWM 
distuibaoceB.  A  few  years  aftenrerds  be  In4  $(e  tflR^fdh^jft 
seeing  his  son,  Don  Oardas,  at  tbe  head  of  ■.l^bdBo*«'lB 
he  soon  suppressed  it,  and  made  his  son  prisoner.  ^tltr^Mi* 
contents  which  the  captivity  of  Gardasoceadone^  <nd.(Miiil 
ariung  frcnn  the  hnpontion  of  taxes,  anee  to  mdi.c  liriW| 
that  in  908  he  assembled  bis  grandeei^  and  at^mify  ab0M« 


bis  crown,  and  placed  it  on  me  head  of  Gafciaa ;  it  Iha  tUti 
time  giving  the  jvorince  of  GalHcia  to  bk  other  sm^  OM(m>> 
-After  his  resignation,  finding  his  suocessor  .nagaged  tt  ikWt 
■with  the  Moors,  Which  he  did  not  know  how  to  wmtj^Jt' 
phtmso  offered  to  take  die  emmnaad  of  aa  naqr  t:  nd  1^  Mb 
Ite  made  a  glorious  campajgn  in  911^  and  broi^it  wdt  Ufc 
'  '        '■'        ",  to^unora.    Intf   '   '■      '^ 


4roopB  laden  with  spoil,  to  Zamora.    h  Aat  e 


his  return,  he  died  about  his  rixty-fiMi  year.    He  left  iUMi 
character  for  virtnc^  P*ety,  and  every  ]C(nedy  qoaStyv' '  Bb 
waa  a  patem  of  learned  men,  and,  aocotuin^  to  m  tmai, 
learned  himself.  A  ehnmicle  of  Spanish  a&n,  froes  dt»  ji 
of  king  Recesuintho  to  that  of  Ordogn(^  AJphoaeo'sfilkM; 
b  thoiuht  to  be  the  worit  of  his  own  hmd. 

ALPHONSO  IV.,  became  king  of  tiie  AstmiunM^and 
five  years  afterwards  reugned,  and  tamed  nwd:* 

NORMANDY. 

ROLLO,  the  first  duke  of  Normandy,  was  originsUf'^ 
.chieftuo,  or  petty  prince  of  Dennurk ;  the  king  of  that  cotan>. 
.try  having  in  vain  endeavoured  by  force  to  subdue  his  smafl 
territ(»7,  lulled  him  into  securih'  by  a  treaty  which  hr  never 
intended  to  keep,  and  tlien  £ulin<r  perfidiou^y  upon  him, 
killed  his  brother,  and  many  of  his  ofiicers,  and  obliged  him  to 
take  refuge  in  Scandinavia.  RoUo  here  collected  a  body  of 
boops,  whom  he  farther  attached  to  his  cause  by  a  pretended 
vision  which  predicted  the  certainty  of  future  succesH;  and 
then  he  made  a  bold  attempt  upon  England,  in  the  latter  end 
of  Alfred's  reign.  The  <nder  introduced  by  that  prince  having 
.completely  foiled  the  designs  of  the  adventurer,  be  directed  fais 
enterprises  to  France ;  aM  sailing  upon  the  Stiim,  ■  eoiMMillBi 
neat  ravages,  and  obtained  possesrion  of  thc.i^  ef  T 
He  proved  bimm'Tf  BO  ibnnidable  an  eiraVitBc^ 
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pie,  at  that  time  king  of  France,  that  he  was  glad  to  make  a 
b«aty  with  RoUo,  by  which  be  gave  him  bia  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, with  that  part  of  Neustiia  called  Normandy,  for  her 
dower,  on  the  condition  that  Rollo  should  do  homage  for  bis 
territory,  and  embrace  the  Christian  reUginn.  RoHo  very  rea- 
dily submitted  to  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  in  which  he  had 
Robert,  duke  of  France,  for  hia  sponsor,  ulioae  name  he  as- 
soraed.  In  the  government  of  the  dukedom,  which  be  had 
gained  by  his  sword,  the  Dane  showed  nothing  of  the  barba- 
rian. He  divided  the  land  among  his  fillowers  upon  the  feu- 
dal tenure,  established  magistracies  in  the  different  districts, 
and  took  care  that  law  and  justice  were  exactly  administered. 
He  severely  punished  robbery;  treated  his  French  subjects 
with  mildness  and  equity;  founded  Irishoprics  and  religious 
bouses ;  and  acted,  in  alt  respects,  Uke  an  enlightened  sove- 
reign.  Such  was  the  reputation  of  his  ;;ovcrnmcnt,  that  the 
COODtry  shortly  recovered  its  population  and  wealth,  and  many 
of  his  roving  countrymen  settled  in  Normanily,  and  became  use- 
fbl  and  regular  subjects.  To  him  is  attriljiilcd  tlic  institution 
of  the  ex^equer,  or  ambulatory  parlianicni,  \Uiic'l),  at  a  later 
period,  became  stationary  at  Rouen.  He  died,  worn  out  with 
the  cares  of  government,  in  932,  having,  five  years  before  this, 
abdicated  his  throne  in  favour  of  his  son  William. 

REGNER  LODBROG,  king  of  Denmark,  was  a  warrior, 
poet,  and  painter.  His  poems  are  extant,  but  conudered  as 
wild  and  fanatical. 


PIASTUS,  or  PIAST,  a  native  of  Poland,  the  son  of 
Cossisco,  or  Kossiusko,  a  citizen  of  Cruswitz,  who,  from  the 
station  of  a  wheelwright,  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  the 
duchy  or  kingdom  of  Pohuid,  about  A.I>.  830,  on  the  death 
of  Popiel  II.  Different  fabulous  legends  are  told,  by  the 
canon  of  Cracow,  CKiaguini,  and  other  historians  of  that  age, 
of  the  cause  of  this  promotion ;  such  as  that,  in  the  midst  of  a 
famine,  he  had  entertained  two  angels,  or  at  least  two  pilgrims, 
very  horoitably ;  who,  in  return,  enabled  him  miraculously  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  people,  from  all  which  we  may  gather, 
that  Piast  had  become  popular  by  his  liberality  in  a  time  of 
scarcity.  All  historians  agree,  that  be  governed  with  so  much 
justice  and  clemency,  that  the  Poles  had  no  reason  to  regret 
their  choice.  He  died  at  Guesna,  whither  he  had  removed  the 
court  frQm  Cruswitz,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Ziemeovitus. 


UmTBRSAL  BUMRAPBT.  fpmH. 


IGOR,  sovereign  prince  of  Rusak,  after  his  fidber  "BaA, 
He  began  to  leign  in  878.  He  spread  desolation  over  Vtmtm 
and  Asia  Minor.  He  was  aealous  for  the  strict  erectitioiiW 
justice  in  bis  kingdom.  He  was  murdered  in  916.  HkvWbw 
Olga  succeeded  nim. 

OLGA,  tlie  queen  of  Igor,  the  second  mottaKih  <^  RnMib 
Olga  was  bom  in  Plescow,  and  was  of  the  best  SkboSj  im  Hui 
dty.  She  hore  Igor  one  son,  called  Swetoelaw.  ^ior  )miM 
murdered  by  the  Drewenses,  or  Drewlinai,  Olga  nvflngedlfi 
death.  She  went  afterwards  to  Co  istantinopl^  wliereuM «H 
baptized  by  the  name  of  Helena.  I'fae  empenw  John  ZSmfOn 
was  her  godfather,  and  fell  in  love  with  her,  but  ahc^  J^jhy 
thm  spiritual  alliance,  refused  to  marry  him.  Her  eilO|lfe 
mode  some  impression  upon  her  subjects,  many  t^  wliiiH.be* 
came  converts  to  Christianity ;  but  it  made  no  inqarearioB  OM  ber 
son,  who  reigned  for  a  long  time  after  ber  death,  wliieblll^ 
pened  at  Pereslaw,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  her  a^ 
years  after  her  baptism.  The  R)  lians  rank  her  ami 
saints,  and  keep  her  festival  on  ti     1  Itb  x)f  Jufy. 


SRITAIN,  &c 

ETHELWOLF,  kuig  of  England,  succeeded  bw  ftAer 

Egbert  in  theyear  838.  Little  ambitions  of  government,  one 
of  bia  first  acte  was  to  give  his  eldest  son,  Atbelstan,  the  sove- 
reignty over  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex.  His  wliolc  reign  was 
molested  by  the  incursions  of  the  Danee,  and  about  the  year 
851  they  became  so  formidable  as  to  threaten  the  total  subver- 
sion of  the  government.  The  natives  w^re  not  inactive,  but 
opposed  the  enemy  vrith  the  utmost  vigour ;  neiertbeless  tlicj 
took  up  their  winter  quarters  in  Englam,  and  before  they  re- 
turned, burnt  Canterbury  and  Lomfon,  In  the  midst  of  these 
dangers  the  king,  ekcited  by  a  spirit  of  devotion,  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome,  where  be  remained  about  a  year,  bmg  ac- 
companied by  Alfred,  who  was  afterwards  king.  During  his 
absence,  he  left  his  eldest  son  Athelstan,  as  regent,  who  soon 
after  died,  and  thus  afforded  an  opportunity  to  his  ambitious 
brother  of  seizing  the  reins  of  government  with  an  intention  of 
dethromng  his  father.  To  avoid  the  iH  consequences  of  civil 
war,  the  king,  without  hesitation,  ceded  the  western  part  of  his 
dominions  to  his  son.  After  this,  influenced  in  all  probabUity 
by  the  intriguing  monks,  he  sumiiKmed  ihe  estates  of  the  wboir 
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kingdom^  and  so    nnly  <  up  <         '  ; 

all  the  produc  ^       t      lands.     J  was 

nominated,  was  considered  e  i 

resisting  the  Danes.    Ethel         <     i  in  <    r.  1 

3on»  succeeded. 

ETHELBALD,  king  of  England,  after  Ethelwolf  his  fa- 
ther  in  857,  with  his  brother  Ethelbert ;  he  was  undutifid  to 
his  father,  and  fell  very  violently  in  love  with  his  widow,  and 
married  her.  He  did  nothing  memorable,  the  Danes  being 
quiet  in  his  reign. 

ETHELBERT,  king  of  England,  was  son  of  Ethelwolf, 
and  succeeded  to  the  government  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
kingdom  in  857,  and  in  three  years  afterwards  he  became  sole 
king.  He  died  in  866,  but  had,  in  the  course  of  his  reign, 
shewn  a  considerable  share  of  vigour  in  defending  his  domi- 
nions from  the  inroads  of  the  Danes,  who  at  that  period  were 
cruel  enemies  to  this  country,  and  continued  to  ravage  one  part 
as  they  were  repulsed  from  another. 

ETHELRED  I.,  king  of  England,  son  of  Ethelwolf,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  in  the  year  86o.  The  reign  of  this  monarch 
was  short,  but  full  of  troubles.  The  Danes  had  already  gdned 
an  ascendancy  over  the  kingdom,  and  seemed  now  to  threaten 
it  with  entire  conquest.  The  enterprising  Alfi^  united  his 
skill  to  the  power  which  his  brother  the  king  was  able  to  call 
forth;  they  pursued  the  invaders  from  place  to  place,  and 
drove  them  from  the  centre  of  Mercia.  The  Mercians,  care- 
less of  their  liberties,  or  jealous  of  the  superiority  which  vic- 
tory was  likely  to  give  to  the  monarch,  refrised  to  co-operate 
with  him,  and  Ethelred  was  under  the  necessity  of  opposing 
the  Danes  with  his  West  Saxons  alone.  With  these  he  was 
generally  successful,  till  large  reinforcements  were  sent  to  sup- 
port the  invaders,  which  enabled  them  to  make  a  stand  against 
the  natives.  The  actions  fought  were  frequently  very  bloody, 
and  in  one  of  them  Ethelred  was  wounded.  He  died  in  871, 
leaving  his  crown  to  the  immortal  Alfred. 

St.  EDMUND,  king  of  the  East  Andes,  was  so  illustrious 
for  his  piety  as  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  Iloman  calendar.  In 
870  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Danes  under 
Ivar,  who  caused  him  to  be  fastened  to  a  tree,  and  to  be  shot 
to  death  with  arrows.  His  remains  were  interred  at  St.  Ed- 
mund's Bury. 

ALFRED,  or  iELFRED,  shmamed  the  GREAT,  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Ethelwolf,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  was  bom  at 
Warmating,  supposed  to  be  Wantage  in  Berkshire,  A.D.  840. 
So  early  as  his  fifth  year,  he  was  taken  by  his  father  to  Rome, 
and  he  was  again  sent  there,  some  time  afterwards  with  a  nu- 
merous retinue.    On  his  second  visit  he  is  said  to  have  received 
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the  royal  unction  from  the  pope,  Leo  IV.  i  i  k  qpoit  of .  JWii 
father's  death,  though  it  is  certain.he  could  not  z^mpdMl  ifel. 
the  heir  of  the  crown  while  he  had  three  elaer  iirouieii* .  Jjk 
may  be  supposed  that  at  this  polished  court  ho  imbihedy  fhaii^ 
so  younffy  that  taste  for  civilized  society,  for  wUch  h^  HM 
afterwards  so  much  distinguished ;  yet  it  appem^  Atit  M^kii 
return,  the  indulgence  of  his  ts  sufferea  him  to  limpcirf 

his  time  in  youthful  sports,  so  t  in  his  twelfth  year  lit  fniR 
not  yet  able  to  read.  His  mother  nrst  excited  in  him  die  dsOTK 
of  literary  attainments  by  the  recital  of  some  Saxon  fMaa^ 
and  when  he  had  mastered  those  compositions,  he  prooeedadtb 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  and  sained  audi  i. 
rehsh  for  study,  that  he  was  totally  absorbed  in  £eae  jmnlfk 
ipll  the  state  of  the  kingdom  called  him  forth  to  active  jSJB^  .  t 
His  father  died  when  he  was  only  ten  yean  oUU  and  Mi 
succeeded  by  his  sons  Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert,.  in  cofj^wAm^ 
The  former  soon  dying,  left  the  latter  sole  Idn^  who^  jnftarit 
reign  of  five  years,  died,  and  gave  way  to  his  next  twiflhec. 
Ethelred.  The  condition  of  England  wfui  at  this  time  WOit 
calamitous.  The  piratical  Danes,  continually  pourinff  in  beik 
bands  of  plunderers,  had  laid  waste  a  great  part  of  me  Injlt! 
dom,  and  established  themselves  in  several  of  the  ooitiialdlh. 
tricts.  Alfred  had  no  great  cause  to  be  satisfied  wtth  ibe  }m^. 
tice  or  generosity  of  his  brothers  towards  him,  but  piubMIDfilQ^ 
had  rendered  him  content  with  a  small  maintenance^  in  Qm  A 
a  large  patrimony  which  his  father  had  bequeathed  him*  OH 
the  summons  of  Ethelred,  however,  he  quittal  hia  bdovedi 
studies,  and  took  up  arms  against  the  invaders*  He  finifhi 
along  with  his  brother  with  various  success,  and  whw,£didVBd 
lost  his  Ufe  in  consequence  of  a  wound,  Alfired,  then 
two  years  of  age,  A.D.  871,  ascended  the  throne  of  _ 
and  was  soon  after  anointed  king  at  Winchester,  Not^M.bat 
the  distracted  state  of  the  kingdom  could  have  indueeii imi  te 
accept  the  crown;  nor  was  it  till  after  reneated  -''-'Hiftim 
^rom  the  nobility  and  clergy,  that  he  could  be  previi^Ied  (QUia 
take  the  helm  of  government. 

.   Since  his  twelfui  year  he  had  imlnbed  a  taste  &r  liten^hmb 
which  gave  him  a  turn  for  that  retirement  neo^ssanr  lo^  te 

Eursuit  of  knowledge ;  it  was  therefore  widi  diffienlty  (leepiiUL 
e  engaged  to  dive  into  the  sea  of  troi^bles  aod  pefffkodliia 
vrfaich  then  particularly  surrounded  the  throne  he  waa  ] 
to  accept.  However,  having  once  accepted  ofihe  vQgal . 
he  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  these  dimculttes;  tfaeyon^ 
ted  him  to  apply  with  greater  ardour  and  prud^qm^  ^  ibst 
management  of  the  war,  and  the  admimstration  of  p^gAHOiAtek 
From  this  time  he  continued  to  oppose  the  diflftarepJIMifla  a( 
Danes,  that  were  continually  pouring  in  upon  lua^  iriAl^iliMl 
success.    Sometimes,  in  order  to  get  ridjQ^dwi^^ 
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(8d  to  enter  into  treaties  with  them,  when  the  evacuation  o£  his 
doigdom  was  not  to  be  purchased  at  an  easy  rate  from  such 
aercenary  plunderers.  But  as  the  severd  bodies  of  these  in- 
idels  were  independent  of  each  other,  and  did  not  consider 
hemselves  bound  by  treaties  made  by  those  of  a  ^fierentparty, 
base  accommodations  were  of  fittle  avail. 

At  length,  greatly  weakened  by  the  various  battles  they  had 
raght,  and  dispirited  by  the  repeated  invasions  of  their  ene- 
des,  the  English  gave  themselves  up  to  despair.  Those  ^ho 
ould  not  fly,  submitted  to  the  victors,  and  preserved  their  lives 
t  the  expence  of  their  happiness ;  others  fled  into  WiJes,  in 
rder  to  secrete  themselves  till  some  happy  revolution  should 
estore  them  to  their  country ;  while  a  few,  unwilling  to  aban^ 
on  their  sovereign  in  his  adversity  surrounded  husi  with  pro- 
^ssions  of  loyalty  and  affection. 

Alfred  alone  rose  superior  to  this  severe  attack  of  fortune } 
rith  that  magnanimity  which  the  truly  brave  ever  experience 
1  the  hour  of  danger,  instead  of  giving  way.  to  despair,  he  de-r 
srmined  to  yield  to  the  storm  for  awhile,  and  wait  **  the  rise  of 
lore  auspicious  stars*'  without  forgetting  for  a  moment  his  peo- 
ie's  welfere. 

The  security  of  his  family  gave  him  the  most  pungent  c6n«- 
em.     He  had  early  married  blswitha,  daughter  of  Ethelred, 

Saxon  earl,  sumamed  for  hb  merit,  the  Great,  and  of  Bad-* 
lurgha,  his  wife,  descended  from  the  kings  of  Mercia.  This 
idy,  who  by  her  birth,  accomptishments,  and  beauty,  was 
rorthy  of  the  high  station  to  wmch  he  had  raised  her,  Alfred 
)ved  with  the  sincerest  affection,  and  had  the  happiness  to 
nd  his  love  returned  with  equal  sincerity.  Heaven  had  al- 
eady  blessed  them  with  several  children,  and  they  began  to 
ejoice  with  the  prospect  of  a  numerous  progeny. 

HcFw  distressing,  therefore,  must  Alfred's  situation  bcj  when 
[lis  anxiety  was  added  to  his  apprehensions  for  his  unhappy 
ubjccts  !  But  there  was  no  alternative;  he  must  either  submit 
3  a  temporary  separation  from  the  objects  of  his  tenderness, 
r  run  the  risk  of  becoming  a  prey  to  his  savage  and  inexora- 
>lc  enemies,  whom  it  was  now  impossible  for  him  to  withstand. 
The  former  he  prudently  chose ;  and,  after  having  placed  his 
imily  in  the  most  eligible  security  the  times  would  allow  of, 
ill  he  could  find  a  more  secure  retreat  for  them,  he  disguised 
imself  in  mean  attire,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  the  per- 
on  who  had  the  care  of  his  herds. 

Whether  he  was  known  to  the  neatherd,  and  depended  on 
lis  confidence,  is  uncertain ;  but  that  he  remained  unknown 
0  the  peasant's  wife,  is  certified  by  the  following  inddent 
elated  by  Asser  Menevensis.  The  disguised  king  sitting  one 
lay  by  the  fire,  absorbed  in  thought,  suffered  a  cake,  which 
lis  mistress  had  placed  before  it,  to  burn,  notwithstanding  sht 
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had  given  him  orders  to  take  care  of  it.  The  dd.  wonui  ae- 
verely  reprimaiided  him  for  the  nqglect,  teDing  Um^  Ihaithaw^ 
he  would  not  trouble  hinuielf  to  turn  k,  yet  be  wobU  ml  il  Mt 
enough  when  ready.  .    t 

For  more  than  a  year,  Alfred  remain  enYdcqped  bj  Aipdood 
of  adversity ;  but  Oddune,  earl  of  Devo%  wiih  m  tnt 
men  who  stiU  retained  their  loyalty,  havmg  byadi 
fort  put  the  principal  body  of  the  Danes  to  wfjtkt^ 
Hubba  their  goaeral,  he  determined  to  live  no  le^git  bi  tm 
present  obscurity. 

HaviniF  informed  his  friends  of  the  place  of  faii  lelieai^'  be 
dadredXy  would  come  to  him,  diat  fie  might iMpd^ 
fit  of  their  advice  at  this  critical  juncture.  Scvenil 
accordingly  visited  him  at  Athelney  inSomenetaUn^'teflHe 
of  his  retirement.  The  result  of  their  consnltatioawns^  Art 
the  nobles  having  collected,  with  the  utmost  ea^widitioi^  ^Ihe 
troops  they  were  able,  they  were  to  keep  them  m  aaudi  tedisi^ 
in  order  to  jprevent  suspicion,  but  to  be  ready  to  join  aaeb  «ihcr 
at  the  king  8  command. 

The  most  difficulty  as  well  as  the  most  anpostnt  part 
of  Alfred's  plan  remained  yet  to  be  executed ;  Ant  wa»  to 
gain  intelligence  of  the  p<  e  of  the  enen^,  wkw  wen  ami 
encamped  in  oreat  force  in  Id  dom  of  Weasex,  Mdiat-he 
might  properfy  concert  1  i      res  for  attacking  Ifacnu 

Alfred,  not  knowing  on  wnc  ne  could  rely  in 
of  an  undertaking  which  required  so  much  prudenee  atti  _ 
tration,  took  the  boldest  resolution  that  ever  entered  into.Ae 
head  of  a  prince ;  he  ventured  into  their  camp,  disfpiiaed  B»  a 
harper,  and  having  made  himself  i  aster  of  tneir  srtaainn  and 


discipline,  returned  without  being  discovered*    fibvins  Kks- 

nad  falifal 


wise  learned  that  they  were  soon  to  celebrate  a  _ 
in  honour  of  some  of  their  idols,  he  determined  to 
tage  of  the  riot,  and  inebriety  of  that  day..  He  * 
fixed  on  Selwood  forest  for  the  general  rendeivoteaf 
troops,  and  on  the  appointed  day  attacked  theni^  wbStt  ibej 
were  employed  in  their  sports,  at  Edington  in  Hsaif  ^~' 
which  lay  at  some  distance  from  their  strong  Ibrtifad 
Not  being  prepared  for  so  sudden  an  attack^  tibe  Dm 
entirely  routed,  and  almost  their  whole  army  cut  to  fiesM 
few  that  escaped  betook  themselves  to  an  adjacent  onllB^-  lit 
were  soon  obuged  to  capitulate.  » i  .  r 

Notwithstanding  the  great  advantage  he  had  jnat  mkmi, 
the  English  monarch  treated  the  remaining  DwM  witti^lus 
usual  lenity.  Such  of  them  as  would  embrace  die  CkanliHi 
religion,  he  permitted  to  take  possession  of  '*  fciB|dflM  ef 
East  Anglia,  on  condition  that  they  would  i  the  ml  ef 

their  countrymen  to  quit  the  island,  and  smmptk  «i 

A I  .auv 
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lay  in  their  power,  any  more  foreigners  from  kndinc.  Uos- 
U^ea  were  given  for  the  performance  of  these  articles ;  and 
nich  as  would  not  part  witli  their  own  religion,  embarked  for 
the  continent,  where  they  exercised  their  usual  piracies. 

By  this  signal  and  important  victory,  Alfred  found  himself, 
on  a  sudden,  restored  to  a  situation  exceeding  his  most  san* 
Buine  hopes.  By  one  single  battle  he  had  expelled  the  Danes 
from  his  Kingdom  of  Wessex,  and  regained  entire  possession  of 
it.  His  scattered  subjects,  wliom  fear  had  driven  from  their 
hotises,  or  constrained  to  Bubmit  to  the  enemy,  now  flocked 
with  eagerness  to  renew  their  allegiance  to  him.  And  wisliing 
&rther  to  secure  the  tnendship  of  Guthrum,  the  Danisli  chief- 
tain, whom  he  had  not  only  overcome  by  liis  arms,  but  by  his 
courtesy,  he  gave  him  the  kingdom  of  East  Anglia,  wliicli  was 
now  inhabited  entirely  by  Danes,  reserving  to  himself  the  no- 
minal sovereignty  as  monarcli  of  all  England. 

Alfred  soon  became  possessed  of  a  greater  extent  of  tenv 
tory,  and  invested  with  more  unbounded  sway,  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  had  enjoyed ;  every  sovereign  within  the  islandf 
even  the  British  princes,  who  ruled  over  Kortib  and  South 
Wales,  cither  courted  bis  fiiendship,  or  sued  for  his  protec- 
tion. And  though  different  parties  of  Danes  made  at  Qines 
attempts  upon  his  coast,  as  the  first  step  he  had  taken  after  hif 
restoration  had  been  to  increase  his  navy,  they  were  genefally 
defeated,  or  driven  away.  Having  thug  secured  his  coasts,  he 
diligently  set  about  fortifying  the  rest  of  his  kingdom  with 
castles  and  walled  towns,  the  want  of  which  had  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  Danes.  He  in  particular  added 
many  strong  works  to  the  fortifications  of  London.  And,  at 
length,  but  not  till  after  many  desperate  encounters  had  taken 
place,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  peace  and  tranquillity  re- 
Etored  throughout  the  island,  after  so  many  years  of  bloodshed 
and  disquietude. 

We  have  hitherto  viewed  this  prince  as  a  warrior  onl^  in 
which  character  he  certainly  rivals  any  of  those  whose  names 
have  been  inimortiilized  for  their  warlike  atchievements.  It  is 
now  time  to  notice  his  gentler  virtues,  and  take  a  view  of  him 
in  a  less  striking,  though  not  a  less  pleasing  light ;  as  a  just, 
le.irncd,  and  religious  king ;  a  lover  of  his  country  ;  and  an  in* 
defatigable  promoter  of  arts,  sciences,  justice,  and  religion. 
Among  other  exertions  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  he  col- 
lected a  body  of  laws,  with  the  greatest  judgment,  from  the 
Sacnd  Scriptures ;  from  those  of  Ina,  Offa,  and  Edielbert,  the 
grc;itcsf  Ir-w^ivors  iiniong  the  Saxon  kings ;  as  well  aa  from  the 
usjiiffs  of  the  various  nations  that  inhabited  Britam.  He  is 
likewise  sniipoi^td  to  have  ingrafted  into  his  system,  some  of  the 
laws  of  the  IVojans  and  Grecians,  which  he  translated  himself 
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'  for  that  puipose.  But  as  laws,  howem  good  in  thaaadi!(% 
wiBbe  ineflectiul  to  amwer  the  sahit^  puippiM  ftt  <llhfc 
-they  aie  enacted,  unless  they  are  ptopvAj  tJuSaneit  AIM 
caused  bis  to  be  observed  with  the  greatest  rigomri  aM  h*  i 
said  to  have  ordered  four  and  fbr^  jnAfgn  to  be  oMelM 
Trithin  the  compaas  of  one  year,  for  not  domgiuBtipe. 

Thoe  wise  mstitutSons  had  such  a  voMerfid  .cflbd*  ilMl 
produced  so  sodden  and  ortraordinary  a  chai^  tkninMI 
Hie  kingdom,  that  mstead  of  murder  and  nqnne  wUdl  tfd  Ik 
long  prevailed,  there  was  neither  rehbery,  boreM^  of  ftam^ 
puUic  o£fence,  nor  private  ugury,  to  be  heard  o£  ^f^Mi  Ak 
ui^  to  nuke  trial  of  the  honesty  of  his  peofd^  euwd  Ml 
bracelets  to  be  hung  up  in  the  l^hway,  no  one  wpfctfti  to 
take  them  down ;  virgins  might  then  travel  aafidy  ■^'^  *■' 
fear  the  insults  of  any  rude  uberdne;  andif  apncMofUMMf 
were  dropped  on  the  rood,  it  was  suffered  to  be  Aan  W 
months  together,  till  taken  up  by  the  real  proprietor.  ,      '  '   - 

Many  were  thie  improvements  Alfred  made  in  lui  infer  Mi 
navy.  By  his  attention  to  the  latter,  he  laid  the  fammleifa  tt 
that  superiority  at  sea  which  England  has  hidkerto  beAii  wUt 
to  maintiun  over  all  the  other  maritime  powera ;  and  to  lU  ab- 
couragement  he  gave  to  navigation,  wim  the  nnwcariftd  |aiil 
he  to^  to  discover  remote  conntnes,  is  to  be  attriboto^  ike 
great  measure,  the  present  extensiveness  of  our  canmeroak 

To  enumerate  all  the  beneficial  and  illuBtrioaa  aete  of  Ail 
great  prince,  would  exceed  our  limits.  Suffice  it  to  a^r  Ait 
after  be  bad  restored  peace  and  regularity  to  bis  people^  TBO^" 
ded  for  their  future  defence,  and  endeavourea  to  intWJeO* 
riches  and  plenty  among  them,  by  the  encoura(i:emcnt  he  gave 
to  trade  and  commerce,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts,  and  the  restoration  of  letters.  For  this  purpose  he 
invited  over,  and  by  his  great  liberality  and  condescension,  se- 
cured to  himself  such  learned  men  as  had  rendered  themselves 
conspicuous  in  other  nations ;  reformed  bis  clergy,  built  reli- 

S'ous  houses,  founded  schools,  particularly  tlie  university  of 
zford,  and  erected  or  embellisbed  many  towns  and  dtica. 
Nor  was  his  private  character  less  worthy  of  being  recorded, 
than  his  noUe  actions  and  beneficial  ordinances.  Independent 
of  hia  regal  Cjualities,  in  his  private  life  be  was  the  most  amia- 
ble person  this  island  ever  produced.  His  form  was  unexcep- 
tionable, his  mien  graceful,  and  his  address  eauy  and  gentceL 
In  conversation  he  was  agreeable  and  instmctive,  but  when  he 
harangued  his  army,  or  endeavoured  to  exdte  the  indignation 
of  his  nobles  against  their  mfidel  invaders,  the  energy  and  fire 
of  Demosthenes  gave  weight  to  bis  argmnents,  hkT  icMbnd 
them  irresistibtj^'pferBuasiTe. 
His  affability  gaansd.  bim  the  lore  ef  bis  ■ 
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tfie  Mine  time  lie  knew  how  to  condescend  without  einking 
below  kia  dignity,  and  how  to  endear  himself  to  them  without 
lesseninj^  their  veneration,  He  never  immoderately  indulged 
himself  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
uncommonly  moderate  in  his  diet,  and  restrained  all  his  desireti 
within  pro^r  bounds.  Hia  charities  were  more  than  propor- 
tioned to  his  revenues,  and  were  so  much  the  more  praise-wor- 
thy, as  they  were  done  without  the  least  ostentation. 

Aiber  a  troulilesome  reign  of  twenty-eight  years,  lie  died  on 
the  28th  of  October  A.  D.  900 ;  and  was  buried  at  Winchester 
in  Hyde  abbey,  under  a  monument  of  porphyry. 

All  our  hist<irians  agree  in  distinguishing  him  as  one  of  the 
most  valiant,  wisest  and  best  of  tings,  that  ever  reigned  in 
England;  and  it  is  also  generally  allowed  that  he  not  only  di- 
Ijested  several  particular  laws  still  in  being,  but  that  he  laid  tlie 
first  foundation  of  our  present  happy  constitution.  There  is 
great  reason  to  believe,  that  we  are  indebted  to  this  prince  for 
trials  by  juries,  and  the  Doomsday  book,  which  is  preserved  in 
the  exchequer,  h  thought  to  be  no  more  than  another  edition 
of  Alfred's  Book  of  Winchester,  which  contained  a  survey  of 
the  kingdom.  It  is  said  also,  that  he  was  the  first  who  divided 
the  kingdom  into  shires ;  what  is  ascribed  to  him  is  not  a  bare 
division  of  the  ctiuntry,  but  the  settling  a  new  form  of  judica- 
ture ;  for  after  iiiiving  divided  hia  dominions  into  shires,  he 
subdivided  each  .shire  into  three  parts  called  tjthings.  There 
are  some  remains  of  this  ancient  division  in  the  ridings  of  York- 
shire, the  laths  of  Kent,  and  the  three  parte  of  Lincobishire. 
£ach  tything  was  divided  into  hundreds  or  wapentakes ;  and 
these  again  into  tythings  or  dwellings  of  ten  nouseholders ; 
each  of  these  householders  stood  engaged  to  the  king  as  a 
pledge  for  the  good  behaviour  of  his  lamily,  and  all  toe  ten 
were  mutually  pledges  for  each  other ;  so  that  if  any  one  of 
the  tythings  was  suspected  of  an  offence,  if  the  headboroughs, 
or  chiefs  of  the  tything  would  not  be  security  for  him,  he  was 
imprisoned ;  and  if  he  made  his  escape,  the  tything  and  hun- 
dred were  fined  to  the  king.  Each  shire  was  under  the  go- 
vernment of  an  earl,  under  whom  was  the  reive  his  deputy ; 
since  from  his  office  called  shire-reive,  or  sheriff.  Alfred  was  a  re- 
markable economist  of  his  time ;  and  Asserius  has  given  us  an 
account  of  the  method  he  took  for  dividing  and  keeping  an  ac- 
count of  it ;  he  caused  six  wax  candles  to  be  made,  each  of 
twelve  inches  long,  and  of  as  many  ounces  weight ;  on  the  can- 
dles the  inches  were  regularly  marked,  and  having  found  that 
one  of  them  burnt  just  four  hours,  he  committed  them  to  the 
care  of  the  kecjwrs  of  his  chapel,  who  from  time  to  time  gave 
him  notice  how  the  hours  spent;  but  as  in  windy  weather 
ii\e  candles  were  wasted  by  the  impression  of  tt)e  tur  oq  thf; 
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flame,  to  remedy  this  inccmvenienoe  he  fanrenled  laMhom^ 
there  being  then  no  glass  in  his  dominions*  This  -miDetf  #• 
are  toU  was  twelve  years  of  age  before  a  master  oomd  be  pto- 
cured  in  the  western  kingdom  to  teach  him  the  alphabet;  audi 
was  the  state  of  learning  when  Alfred  began  to  re^^n.  BEeha4 
felt  the  misery  of  ignorance ;  and  resolved  even  to  ^rbril  his 
contemporary  Qiariemagne  in  the  encouragement  of  MtataAora.- 
He  is  supposed  to  have  appointed  persons  to  read  leotam  alf 
Oxford  suad  b  therefore  considered  as  the  founder  of  that  oni- 
versity.  By  other  proper  establishments  and  by  a  geneiatafr- 
couragement  to  men  of  abilities  he  did  every  thing  in  hit  power 
to  dimise  knowledge  throughout  his  domimons.  Nor  was  dus 
end  prcmioted  more  by  his  countenance  and  encouriMniai^' 
than  by  his  own  example  and  his  vnitings.  For  notwnbiiaBd* 
ing  the  lateness  of  his  initiation  he  had  acqiured  ezCraotADaiy 
erudition;  and  if  indeed  he  had  not  been  UlustriooB  as  a'kfaig 
he  would  have  been  famous  as  an  author.  The  literary  woilci 
of  Alfr^  were  numerous,  consisting  of  original  conn^CMitioBir 
and  translations ;  he  devoted  so  much  time  to  his  atndSea^  Aatf 
he  at  length  became  the  most  acute  scholar  of  the  age  he  fifed' 
in ;  he  was  a  grammarian,  a  rhetorician,  a  philosopher^  att  tift^ 
torian,  the  prince  of  Saxon  poesy^  a  musician,  a  geomfltiieiilH^ 
and  an  excellent  architect 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  writings  of  this  great  monaltii*  - 
1  •  Breviarum  quoddam  coUectum  ex  Legiras  TityaaauiOBV 
&C.  Hb.  i.  A  breviary  collection  out  of  the  Laws  of  die  "ncAtfii^- 
Crreeksi  Britons,  Saxons,  and  Danes,  in  one  book.  Ldudt 
saw  this  work  in  the  Saxon  tongue,  at  Christchurch  in  HiHip- 
shire.  2.  Visi  Saxonum  Leces,  Kb.  L  The  laws  of  die  Weal 
Saxons  in  one  book.  Pitts  teUs  us,  that  it  is  in  Bennet  C(AMe 
Library,  at  Cambridge.  3.  Instituta  qusedamt  Kb.  I,  Certam 
Institutes  in  one  book.  This  is  mentioned  by  Pitts,  and  aeeatf 
to  be  the  second  capitulation  with  Gruthrum.  4k  CouM;  Jv- 
dices  iniquos,  lib.  i.  An  invective  against  unjust  jndgee  in 
book.  5.  Acta  Magistratuiun  suorum^  lib.  i^  Acts'  of  Ui 
gistrates  in  one  book.  This  is  supposed  to  be  die  book  ef 
judgments  mentioned  by  Home ;  and  was,  fai  aH  probafciBtf ,  tf 
series  of  reports,  intended  for  succeeding  ages.  6.  EHe)"^'^ 
fortunes  variac,  lib.  i.  The  various  fortunes  ot  Kinga  in 
book.  7.  Dicta  Sapientum,  lib.  i.  The  sayings  of  wbia 
in  one  book.  8.  Parabolas  et  Sales^  ParabiM  atii| 
Sayings,  in  one  book.  9.  Colleetiones  ChronioaranL 
tions  of  Chronicles.  10.  Epistote  ad  WuHsigimn  WMiisMi^ 
Kb.  i.  Epistles  to  bishop  Wulfsi^  in  one  hock,  lu  lUMH 
ale  meditationum.  A  Manual  of  Mediations.  BeMes  tlMae 
original  works,  he  translated  many  authors  from  die'Liitt^  AlK 
into  the  Saxon  Language  vis,  Bede*s  ffietory  eP  EHMll^^ 
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copy  of  which  is  in  die  public  libruj  at  Cambridge,  n^^  the 
foUowing  distich : 

Historicus  quondam  fecit  me  Beda  ladnura 
Alfred  rex  Saxo  tzanstulit  ille  {viuh 

Paulinus  Orosius's  History  of  the  Pagans.  3.  St.  Gregory'^ 
Pastoral,  &c.  The  first  of  these,  with  Us  pre&ces  to  the  other, 
together  with  his  laws,  were  priDted  at  Cambridge,  1644.  His 
laws  are  likewise  inserted  in  Spelman's  councils.  4.  Boethiuii 
de  Consolatione,  lib.  t.  Boethius's  Consolations  of  Philoso- 
phy, in  five  books.  Dr.  Plot  tells  us,  kmg  Alfred  translated  it 
at  Woodstock,  as  he  found  in  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library. 
5.  ^sopi  Fabulie,  ^aop's  Fables,  which  he  is  said  to  hare 
translated  from  tbe  Greek  both  into  Latin  and  Saxon.  6k 
Psalterium  Davidicum,  hb.  i.  David's  Psalter  in  one  book. 
This  was  the  last  work  king  Alfred  attempted,  death  surpri- 
sing him  before  he  hod  finished  it ;  it  was,  however,  completed 
by  another  hand,  and  published  at  London  in  1640,  in  quarto, 
by  Sir  John  Spelman.  Several  others  are  mentioned  by 
Malmesbury,  and  the  old  history  of  Ely  asserts  that  he  tran»- 
lated  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  That  none  of  the  learned 
amongst  his  own  subjects  were  willing  or  able  to  record  the 
actions  of  so  great  and  good  a  prince,  would  appear  surprising, 
if  we  neglected  to  take  mto  our  view  the  extreme  ignorance  of 
the  times,  concerning  which  he  himself  complied,  that  from 
the  Humber  to  the  Thames  there  was  not  one  priest  who 
could  explain  the  service  of  the  church,  which  was  then  in 
Latin,  nor  was  there  one  of  the  same  order  to  be  found  be- 
tween London  and  the  Lea,  capable  of  translating  the  easiest 
Latin  book.  The  history  of  his  life  was  performed  at  last  by 
a  stranger,  "  Asserius  Menevensis,"  collected  from  among  the 
Welsh,  his  enemies  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  the  very  name  of 
Saxon  was  abhorred  by  Uiem.  If  the  history  is  not  written 
with  the  elegance  of  more  modem  times,  yet  it  is  certainly  far 
above  what  could  be  expected  from  the  general  rudeness  of 
that  ago ;  he  conveys  to  us  an  image  in  impressive  language  of 
the  most  illustrious  monarch,  that  ever  graced  the  EngUsh 
throne.  It  was  afterwards  published  by  archbishop  Puker, 
in  the  Old  Saxon  character,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Haa- 
singham's  History,  printed  in  1674,  fol. 

OTHER,  a  celebrated  Norwegian,  who  resided  some  time 
at  the  court  of  Alfred  the  Great.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
consideration  in  his  own  country,  though  his  whole  riches  con- 
sisted of  no  more  than  twenty  head  of  cattle,  twenty  sheep,  and 
as  many  swine,  and  being  possessed  of  an  enterprising  spirit, 
he  undertook  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  country  of  the  Per- 
sians, or  towards  the  White  sea ;  and  another  towards  Sweden, 
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or  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Alfred,  who  had  been  at 
where  he  probably  collected  the  materials  for  hk  gsognsftijff 
having  caused  the  Ormesta  or  Hormesta  of  Orosius  to  be 
translated  into  the  Anglo-Saxon^  introduced  into  it  the  rela- 
tions of  Other,  and  of  Wulfstan  a  Dane,  who,  perhaps  beome 
acquainted  with  Other  in  the  course  of  lus  travels,  or  resided 
with  him  in  England.  Alfred's  account  of  the  voyages  of  OAer 
and  Wulfstan  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  valuable,  aa  cwnhiiniBg 
the  best  information  with  regard  to  the  geography  of  Ae 
pprthem  regions  in  this  century. 

EDWAKD,  sumamed  the  ELDER,  king  of  E^land,  son 
pf  Alfred  the  Great,  succeeded  him  in  901.    This  zeifln  wit 
popn  disquieted  by  an  insurrection  raised  by  Ethehraul,  llie 
son  of  hb  father's  elder-brother,  who  claimed  a  right  to  the 
crown.    After  being  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Normandyj  tlib 
competitor  landed  in  Northumberland,  and  there  excited  the 
Danes,  settled  in  that  province,  to  rebellion.    They  were  joined 
to  the  East-Anplian  and  Mercian  Danes,  and  made  a  deatnio- 
tive  inroad  as  far  south  as  Wiltshire.    Edward  revn^ed  thii 
by  an  expedition  into  East-An^lia,  which,  after  the  cteath  of 
£th^lw^d  in  battle,  he  reduced  to  submission.    He  afterwards 
repelled  a  second  incursion  of  the  Northumbrians,  and  gm 
them  a  complete  defeat  at  Telenhall  in  Staffordshire.    He lui 
many  more  conflicts  as  well  with  the  anglicized  as  the  fimign 
Danes,  in  which  he  was  finally  successfiu.    He  fortified  muy 
pf  the  inland  towns  of  England,  acquired  the  domimaa  ons 
Nortbumbria  and  East  Anglia,  subdued  several  tribes  of  Bri- 
tons, and  by  his  activity  proved  himself,  at  least  in  wadke 
transactions,  the  worthy  son  of  his  glorious  father;    On  the 
death  of  his  sister  Ethelfleda,  he  assumed  the  government  of 
Mercia,  which  before  had  been  in  a  great  measure  independent 
pf  the  crown.    He  died  in  925. 

ATHELSTANE,  a  Saxon  kmg  of  England,  natutal  son  of 
Edward  die  Elder,  and  grandson  of  the  great  Alfred.  He 
succeeded  in  9^5,  and  reigned  sixteen  years*  He  had 
with  Scotland,  and  was  completely  victorious.  His  nice 
principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  valour  of  TuiketsL  Tbe^ 
was  a  remarkable  law  passed  by  this  prince,  which  shevEs  his 
just  sentiments  of  the  advantages  of  commerce,  as  well  as  the 
early  attention  paid  to  it  in  tms  country :  vis.  that  any  mar- 
chant  who  made  three  voyages,  on  his  own  accountf  beyond 
the  British  Channel,  should  be  intitled  to  the  pririfege  of  a 
thane,  or  gentleman.    He  died  941. 

ATHELSTANE,  king  of  Northumberland,  or,  acootding 
to  Buchan^,  a  Danish  chief,  who  got  a  grant  cf  that  coontiy 
from  King  Alfred,  and,  carrying  on  a  predatory  war  in  Seotr 
land,  was  killed  in  battle  by  Hungus  kinff  of  the  PioiiRt  «l  the 
village  smce  nam^  firom  him  AthelstancSifd*  WWiilitJ|l|lh<i 
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called  Lugdown  Bum;  which  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Ru^  Down,  and  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  circumstance 
of  Athelstane  being  rugged  down,  or  pulled  from  his  horsci  in 
the  battle. 

AMARAWDH,  prince  of  North  Wales,  the  son  of  Rode- 
rick the  Great,  king  of  Wales,  and  the  sixth  in  a  direct  line 
from  Cadwallader  mst  king  of  the  South  Britons,  succeeded 
his  father  A.  D.  877,  in  North  Wales,  the  southern  principa- 
lity being  allotted  to  his  brother,  and  had  various  wars  with 
the  Danes  and  An^Io  Saxons.  He  died  A.  D.  913,  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  his  reign. 

BLEGWAYD,  chancellor  of  Landaff,  under  his  brother 
Morgan,  prince  of  Glamorgan.  He  was  a  learned  man,  and 
accompanied  Howell  the  Good  to  Rome,  to  consult  about  the 
revision  of  the  laws  of  Wales  in  926, 

pODA  HOWELL,  or  Howel  the  Good,  a  celebrated 
prince  and  legislator  of  Wales,  who  died  in  94*8.  He  went  to 
home  on  purpose  to  revise  the  code  of  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country. 

MORGAN  MWYNVAWR,  or  Morgan  the  courteous,  a 
Welsh  prince,  who  was  a  lover  of  peace,  though  a  great  war- 
rior. He  was  the  friend  of  Edgar,  king  of  England,  and  died 
in  1001,  aged  129. 

DURSTOLORG,  the  son  of  Hungus,  and  the  seventy- 
third  king  of  the  Picts,  according  to  Mr.  Anderson.  He  was 
murdered  by  his  brother  Eogan,  who  thus  paved  the  way  for 
the  union  of  the  Scots  and  Picts  under  Kenneth  II.,  about  A.D. 
843. 

BRUDE  or  BRUDUS,  the  sevenhr«^ixth  king,  and  last 
king  of  the  Picts  but  one.  He  defeated  and  slew  Alpin  king 
of  Scots,  A.D.  834;  but  having  afterwards  raised  a  great 
army  to  oppose  his  son  Kenneth  II.  who  claimed  the  kingdom 
of  the  Picts  in  right  of  his  grandmother,  and  they  proving  mu- 
tinous, he  died  of  grief  three  months  after,  having  reiffned  only 
one  year.  He  is  said  to  have  given  the  island  of  Locnleven  to 
the  Culdees. 


SCOTLAND. 

DONALD  v.,  king  of  Scotland,  brother  of  Kenneth  II, 
He  is  represented  as  a  man  of  a  bad  character,  so  that  the  re- 
maining Picts,  who  had  fled  out  of  Scotland,  were  encouraged 
to  apply  to  the  Saxons  for  assistance,  promising  to  make  Scot- 
land tributary  to  the  Saxon  power  after  it  should  be  conquered. 
The  confederates  invaded  Scotland  with  a  powerful  army,  and 
took  the  town  to  Berwick ;  however  they  were  soon  after  de- 
feated by  Donald,  who  took  also  their  ships  and  provisions. 
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a  faithful  historian  than  as  a  good  poet.  His  poem  is  pubHshedi 
in  the  second  volume  of  Duchesne's  collection,  and  has  since 
been  more  correctly  printed,  with  notes,  by  Duplessisi  in  1758» 
ABU  TEMAM,  or  HABIB  EBN  AWS  AL-HARETH 
EBN  KAIS,  an  Arabian  poet  of  great  eminence  in  his  dme, 
was  bom  in  the  190th  year  of  the  hiegua,  or  A.  D.  805,  at  Ja- 
sem,  a  little  town  between  Damascus  and  Tiberias.  He  was 
educated  in  Egypt,  and  died  at  Mawsel,  in  the  year  845.  His 
poems  consist  chiefly  of  eulogiums  on  sev^al  of  the  caliphs^ 
who  richly  rewarded  him.  Abu-Temam  having  written  an 
elegy  on  the  death  of  another,  the  following  eulogium  was  given 
him. 

The  man  whose  virtues  thus  ascend  the  sky, 
Prais'd,  mighty  B^rd,  by  thee,  can  never  die* 

ABU  PORRAS,  an  Arj  p  c         h 

the  city  of  Basra  in  the  yea  1      ,       u.      0. 

HUBALD,  a  monk  of  S  .  a 

treatise  on  music,  entitled  *'  i 
a  kind  of  gamut.     He  also  1 

the  emperor  Charles  the  Bs     , 
curious  piece  of  three  hund 
the  letter  C.    Hubald  died  \ 


LITERATURE. 

WAL AFRIDUS,  surnamed  STRABO  or  STRABUS,  on 

account  of  a  squint  in  his  eyes,  was  a  native  of  Swabia,  where 
he  was  bom  in  807.  He  embraced  the  monastic  state,  and  in 
the  year  842  became  successor  to  the  abbot  Rudhelmus.  He 
was  sent  by  King  Louis  on  an  embassy  to  his  brother  Charles 
the  Bald,  and  died  in  the  year  840.  He  wrote  short  observa- 
tions on  the  whole  text  of  the  Bible,  known  under  the  name  of 
"  Glossa  Ordinaria,"  which  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  expo- 
sition of  Rabanus ;  and  also  "  Hortulus,"  being  a  description  of 
a  garden  which  he  cultivated  himself,  with  an  account  of  herbs 
and  flowers,  and  their  use  in  medicine,  according  to  his  own 
experience. 

NOTKER  or  NOTGER,  surnamed  the  Stammerer,  a 
celebrated  monk  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  was  descended  from 
a  noble  family,  and  born  within  a  short  distance  of  that  abbey^ 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  le  Debonnaire.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  and  took 
the  religious  habit  among  the  Benedictines  on  that  foundation; 
he  became  distinguished  by  the  progress  which  he  made  in 
sacred  and  profane  Uterature,  and  acquired  an  extoaofdinupy 
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fame  for  sanctity.  During  the  course  of  aeveral  yean  he.  had 
the  conduct  of  the  schools  dependant  on  the  abbey,  and  oooi- 
pied  his  hours  of  leisure  in  the  composition  of  literary  woiki» 
and  the  transcription  of  books  of  merit  He  died  at  an  advan- 
ced age»  in  the  year  912.  He  was  beatified  by  po|»e.i^i#vII« 
There  is  extant  by  him  a  "  Martyrology." 

GRIMBALD,  a  learned  monk  of  St.  Bertin,  in  Fmie^ 
who,  during  the  ninth  century,  at  the  reauest  of  our  exeejient 
monarch,  .£USred,  being  skilled  in  all  the  liberal  8ciqiceB^.yr- 
ticulariy  music,  was  sent  hither  bv  Fulk,  archbishop  of  Rhpnwb 
to  introduce  a  regular  method  of  study  in  our  own  schools. 

JOHN  SCOTUS  ERIGEN  A,  who  flourished  in  this  cen- 
tury, was  probably  bom  in  Ayrshire,  in  Scotland,  though  acme 
writers  make  him  a  native  of  Herefordshire,  in  England,  and 
others  suppose  his  birth-place  to  be  Ireland.  He  possessed 
an  ardent  tnirst  for  literature,  and  spared  no  pains  in  rendering 
himself  accomplished  in  the  learning  of  the  East,  and  fiom  the 
extent  of  his  erudition  he  obtained  the  name  of  "  Sootna  the 
Wise.*'  He  studied  some  years  at  Athens,  and  became  ^eiy 
conversant  in  Greek  philosophy.  Upon  his  return,  he  ao* 
cepted  an  invitation  from  Charles  the  Bald  of  Fraaoe^  and 
lived  for  several  years  in  habits  of  intimacy  and  fiuniliaiHy  widi 
his  royal  patron,  who  assigned  to  him  the  direction  of  the  wd- 
versity  of  Paris.  To  the  sovereign  he  was  not  only  an  inatnic- 
tor  in  literature  and  science,  but  an  adviser  in  ttie  aflhiia  of 
government.  The  high  rank  which  he  obtained  excdted  mnch 
jealousy,  particularly  among  the  bigotted  priests,  who  accused 
nim  of  maintaining  heretical  opinions,  m  the  year  8S4^  die 
Greek  emperor,  Michael  the  Stammerer,  sent  to  the  Wertem 
emperor,  Lewis  the  Pious,  a  copy  of  the  treatises  of  the  snp- 
posed  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  which  had  lonff  been  hdd  n 
great  veneration  among  the  Greek  Christians.  Dionynv  was 
supposed  tp  be  the  first  Christian  teacher  in  I^ranoe^  and,  on 
that  account,  the  work  in  question  was  deemed  of  0eat  vdn^ 
and  the  king,  who  was  unable  to  read  the  original  Giedc,  chh 
ployed  Erigena  to  translate  it  into  the  Latin  lamniage.  Unfcr- 
tunately  this  was  performed  without  license  mm  the  POM 
who,  wtien  he  found  the  translation  eagerly  read,  hl9iitM.that 
the  French  king  should  not  only  bamish  EngemL  firaai  Psm 
but  should  send  him  to  Rome.  Charles  refiised  to  ad  hi  tlai 
ungenerous  manner,  nevertheless,  it  was  deemed  adviMU^ 
that  Erigena  should  leave  the  capital  of  IVance,  and  Jn  nidioit 
time  after  he  took  refiige  in  England.  ThiQ  trandation  of  Dio- 
nysius's  treatises  is  said  to  have  caused  tl^  revival  of  the  Jomr- 
ledge  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonism  in  the  West,  and  to  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  mystical  svstem  ot  dieolon  ^9)vch 
afterwards  so  generalljf  prevaued.  'EngeaoA  w|m  iVlMni  Iv 
our  great  king  Alfined  in  the  restoration  ^ImmnJi^fsBSbtL 
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where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and  astro- 
nomy* In  this  situation  ne  remained  only  about  three  years, 
when  some  differences  that  took  place  in  the  university  obliged 
him  to  retire  to  the  abbey  of  Alalmsbury  in  Wiltshirei  where 
he  opened  a  school.  Here  it  is  asserted,  by  most  writers,  that 
he  was  murdered  by  his  own  scholars,  either  on  account  of  his 
harshness  and  undue  severity ;  or  at  the  instiffation  of  the 
monks  who  hated  Erigena  as  being  a  heretic,  and  much  more 
learned  than  themselves*  The  particular  time  and  place  of  his 
death  have  been  the  subjects  of  some  dispute.  Certain  writers 
contend  that  his  death  took  place  about  the  year  864,  or  866, 
and  others,  who  are  generally  followed,  make  it  in  883.  Some 
say  he  died  in  England,  and  others,  among  whom  is  Dr.  Henry, 
thinks  that  it  happened  in  France.  He  was  certainly  a  very 
extraordinary  man  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  after 
his  decease  nis  name  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  to  be  found 
in  the  list  of  the  saints  of  the  Romish  church,  till  it  was  strudk 
out  of  the  calendar,  by  Baronius,  on  account  of  the  heten>- 
doxy  of  his  opinions  concerning  transubstantiation.  Some  of 
his  works  have  been  printed,  as — 1.  De  Corpore  et  Sanguine 
Domini,  Svo.  1558;  and  again  in  1680.  S.Divisio  Naturse^ 
fol.  1681. 

OTTFRIDE,  a  German  Benedictine  monk,  and  a  disciple 
of  Rabanus,  archbishop  of  Mentz.  He  spent  die  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  the  monastery  of  Weissemburg,  in  Lower  Alsace. 
He  became  greatly  distinguished  in  sacred  and  profane  litera*^ 
ture,  and  wrote  a  variety  of  works  in  prose  and  verse.  He 
directed  his  attention  to  the  improvement  and  purification  of 
the  German  language ;  then  called  the  Teutonic.  In  order 
that  the  common  people  might  be  instructed  in  the  gospel  his- 
tory, he  wrote  a  work  in  Teutonic  rhymes,  divided  into  five 
books,  containing  the  principal  circumstances  of  the  life  of 
Clirist,  taken  from  the  four  evangeUsts,  and  in  the  order  of 
time. 

ANASTASIUS,  the  librarian,  a  Roman  abbot.  Under 
several  popes,  he  had  the  charge  of  the  Vatican  library.  In 
the  year  869,  he  assisted  in  the  general  council  of  Constanti- 
nople. He  translated  into  Latin  the  acts  of  that  council,  and 
prefixed  to  the  translation,  "  A  History  of  the  Schism  of  Pho- 
tius  and  the  Council."  He  also  translated  other  acts  of  the 
council  of  the  Greek  church  ;  and  wrote,  or  compiled  the  lives 
of  the  popes  down  to  Nicholas  I.  continued  by  others,  and 
published  with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Nicephorus,  Lyn- 
ceUus,  and  Theophanes,  in  foUo^  at  Paris,  in  1649.  An  edition 
of  this  work,  with  enlargements,  has  been  since  pubUshed  by 
Branchini,  in  four  volumes  foUo,  at  Rome,  in  1718.  Anasta- 
sius  was  a  learned  man,  and  a  tolerable  writer. 

DREPANIUS  FLORUS,  sumamed  the  Master,  a  deacon 
of  the  church  of  Lyons.    He  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
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men  of  his  time*    He  answered  Erisens  on       

which   18  to  be  found  in  the  BibL  IPat.  to      6.     He 
Hbo  author  of  Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Fttd^  mai 
other  woriu. 

REMI6IUS  of  Auxerre^  a  learned  French 
monk,  who  derived  his  surname  from  the  abbey  of  St. 
at  Aiucerre,  where  he  embraced  the  reli^pous  proftupiieBi   Mit 
distinguished  hinnelf  by  his  proficiency  m  pronuae  nd  ' 

literature,  at  a  dark  and  barbarous  period,  and  waa  "" 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  schools  belonging  to  Im 
He  taught  at  Rheims,  and  next  at  Paris,  where  he 
first  pubUc  school  in  diat  city.    His  works  are  chieify 
taries,  except  one  on  the  musical  treatise  of  Martbnua 
Remigius  died  about  the  year  900. 

CISrISTIAN  DRUTHMARUS,  a  learned  FnoMh 
was  a  native  of  Aquitaine,  whence  he  removed  to  Fieaa^ 
mnbraced  the  monastic  life,  at  the  abbey  of  Corbie,  ia  rae^i^* 
oese  of  Amiens,  where  he  was  ordained  priest.  In  tiMt  abbey 
he  found  encouragement  given  to  those  who  were  dedtoopftot 
literary  improvement ;  and  availing  himself  of  tibe^sArmoittfm 
which  the  situatidn  afforded,  obtained  conaderableoaMny 
by  the  progress  which  he  made  in  different  branchea  of  laan^ 
ing.  From  such  of  his  works  as  still  remain,  he  apeeMi  to 
have  understood  not  only  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  ha  iinhidi  Im 
was  an  admirable  scholar,  but  in  some  degree  also  the 
language ;  to  have  been  conversant  in  history,  both 
profane ;  and  to  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  wtaiffol 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  His  proficiency  occasioiied  his 
appoint^  to  the  office  of  tutor  to  the  young  BGiik% 
sively  at  Corbie,  and  at  Stavelo,  and  Malmedy.  It  is 
known  at  what  time  he  died.  He  wrote  a  comnuentarv  <m  St 
Matthew,. which  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  denkl  of  At 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the  sacrament. 

SAADIAS-GAON,  or  as  he  is  firequendy  denomiHitod 
Saadias  the  Excellent,  a  learned  rabbi,  was  a  native  of  Pilbonib 
or  Al  Finini,  in  Egypt,  where  he  was  bom  about  die  year 
892.  Having  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  leaminff  aad  abi* 
lities,  he  was,  in  the  year  927,  sent  for  by  David,  oie  aoa  of 
Zachai,  the  prince  of  the  captivity,  to  precnUle  over  the  acade^ 
mical  institution  at  Sora,  near  Babylon.  One  of  tbe  firal  ob* 
jects  of  his  care,  after  entering  upon  his  office,  was  toenlode^ 
as  far  as  he  was  able,  the  doctrine  of  the  tranan^Vnea  sf 
souls,  which  was  very  prevalent,  not  only  amoi^  llie  PuiltlM 
and  Arabs,  but  even  among  the  Jews.  He  had  made  tOvMet 
able  progress  in  it,  when  he  was  i  nt  for  by  **•'*  *TfaMieeflfcB 
captivity  to  subscribe  to  a  new  regulaci       whi  saMd WMa 

to  be  repugnant  to  the  Jewish  laws,  and  1  ^^ll!!^ 

refused  his  signature.    Hence  a  1 
and  Saadiaa,  and  the  academy     m 
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,  which  ended  in  the  deposition  of  David,  but  bis  dis- 
vas  of  short  duration ;  and  on  bis  resUnration,  Saadias 
liged  to  seek  his  safety  by  flight*  He  remained  in  cou- 
nt seven  years,  during  which  he  composed  the  greatest 
the  books  which  were  published  in  his  name.  Heaf- 
Is  found  means  to  be  reconciled  to  David,  and  was  re^ 
to  his  professorship,  in  which  he  continued  with  great 
ion  till  his  death,  in  943,  at  the  age  of  fifty..  His  works 
.  Sepher  Haemunah,  or  Treatise  on  Faith.  2.  A  Com- 
y  on  Jetzirah.  3.  An  Arabic  Translation  of  the  Bibk* 
unentaries  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Daniel,  and  Job. 
j  ALI,  the  surname  of  Abu  Nair  Ahmed  ben  Ganem, 
of  a  book  entitled  Eschtekah  Al  Esma,  the  derivation 
bic  names.    He  died  in  the  year  220  of  the  H^ira. 

is  also  the  surname  of  M ahommed  Ben  Mahommed, 
bridged  the  book  entitled,  Ekhtelaf  Al  Olama,  a  treatise 
diversity  and  contrariety  of  the  opinions  of  the  Mussul* 
>ctors.     He  died  in  the  year  321  of  the  Hegira. 
U  JAAFAR  AL  TABARI,  an  Iman<>f  great  piety,  as 

of  very  extensive  reading  and  erudition,  was  bom  at 
)r  Amol,  the  capital  of  Tabrestan,  whence  his  name;,  ift 
ur  of  the  Hegira  224,  A.  D.  845;  and  thouch  he  was  a 
)us  defender  of  the  Koran,  he  was  censured  at  Bagdad 
retic  or  Shiite.  His  work,  entitled  Al  Tarikh  Al  Tabari, 
[  in  high  esteem,  and  considered  as  the  basis  of  all  the 
listories  of  the  Moslems.  What  we  now  have  is  only  an 
ement  of  a  much  larger  work.     It  began  with  the  crea- 

the  world,  and  continued,  according  to  Abulfeda,  by 
nt  writers,  to  the  year  of  the  Hegira  521.  Mr.  Ockley 
hat  an  imperfect  MS.  copy  of  it,  in  Arabic,  b  preserved 
Bodleian  library  at  Oxford. 

Kli  Alll,  a  learned  Arabian,  who  wrote  at  Mecca  a  book, 
:h  he  has  collected  7275  authentic  traditions,  all  on  the 
netan  reliuion.     He  died  in  the  year  256  of  the  Hegira. 
lE,  a  Japanese  princess,  bom  868,  whose  writings  are 
id  to  ])c  in  great  repute  at  Japan. 


RELIGION. 

vGIUS  II.,  pope,  a  Roman,  was  raised  to  the  pontifi-' 
lir  on  the  death  of  Gregory  IV.  He  had  a  competitor 
n,  ck'.icoii  ol'tlie  Roman  church,  who  took  possession  of 
iterai!,  hut  was  expelled  by  the  efibrts  of  the  Roman 
y.  Si^rgius  was  consecrated  immediately  after  his  elcc- 
itlioiU  e\C'n  waiting  to  be  confirmed  by  the  emperor* 
ire,  the  emperor,  was  so  much  enraged  at  this  neglect, 
le  sent  into  Italy  his  son  Lewis,  who  had  been  declared 
i  Lombardy,  with  a  powerful  army,  attendedby  his  imck 
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Dngo,  aidilHBho|)  of  Metx.  This  prince  erud^  nmgidlhft 
popes  dominloiM,  and  then  nuurched  to  Route,  where  he  cntaai 
the  ci^  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  He  reqceeitj 
to  the  Vatican  chuich  in  a  solemn  ■aroceauon  wtdi  tbewtft^ 
and  was  afterwards  crowned  king  of  Italy.  A  mimbec  flcow 
plaints  were  then  laid  before  Lewis  by  the  arehhisluw^ 
Milan  and  Ravenna,  and  several  bishops  of  Uie  aee  of  mCHHtt 
relfttire  to  the  usurpationB  and  oppreaaioDS  of  the  pa|MiI«iMBl» 
which  Sergius  sadstactorily  anewned.  He  then  took  d»  mA 
of  allegianoe  to  the  emperor,  and  was  confirmed  in  hii  electiv* 
Nothing  else  particular  occurred  during  this  short  pootHkahk 
but  an  incursion  of  the  Saracens,  who  sailing  op  Ibe  Th«i 
burnt  the  suburbs  of  Rome,  and  Tnlleged  the  chundiee-dfiflb 
Peter  and  SL  Paul  without  the  waUs.  Sei^ua  coqnied  JbIM^ 
after  a  short  pontificate  of  nearly  three  years.  The  ftpMM 
.  scala  sancta,  or  hdy  staircase  at  Rome,  was  erectedJoHif 
this  pontificate. 

LEOiy.,  pope,  was  a  native  of  Rom^  who  wu  whMiltd 
m  the  monartery  of  St.  Martin,  ordained  Bab-deMOiilB0i^ 
gory  IV.,  and  presbyter  of  the  Roman  church  by  SfMuft 
Upon  the  death  of  Sergius  in  they  ir847,  hewufidMLtotlii 
pontifical  throne  by  the  universal  vi  ice  of  ^  Romunb'  hii  Ml 
ordained  till  between  two  <»  three  tonths  after  Us  deolio^M 
he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  imperial  depolies  to  epoM^ 
andoHifirmtt.  At  length  the  R  an  senate  judged  Jlt«iM' 
dienC  that,  owing  to  the  critical  uatiMi  of  pohlio  aMiih  tta 
ceremony  should  be  delayed  no  longer,  hot  at  the  wam»lim 
protested  and  declared,  that  by  ipensing  with  dw  isfarid 
edict  on  this  occasion,  they  did  not  mtend  ot  aiqr  raaui  «•  Jb* 
rogate  ttom  the  just  rights  of  the  imperial  cnnrm  Hii  Xol 
object  was  to  restore  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  IMt> 
their  former  splendour,  which  he  did  at  a  vast  azpenef^  iktj 
being  robbed  of  all  their  most  valuable  omamenti  fagrdie  9w»> 
cens,  and  then  to  secure  the  against  the  future  atbOHfli  of 
such  plunderers.     With  that  oi  he  resolved  to  hoiU  s  aov 

city  upon  the  Vatican,  and  to  u  e  it,  as  wdl  M  Aa  cImMA 
of  St.  Peter,  by  a  strong  wah.  'i  nis  reaolutkn  net  Vl&  (li» 
approbation  of  the  emperor,  who  g<  nerously  contribnlad  U»- 
seif,  and  prevailed  upon  bis  two  orothera,  Chsilee  taaf  tt 
Neustria,  and  Lewis  kmg  of  Bavaria,  to  sendthfii'  liberal  can- 
tnbutions  towards  carrying  on  so  great  a  WoriL  The  Roman 
nobility  also  assisted  the  pope  wi  large 
this  occasion.  Leo,  thus  eiicoun  d,  — 
necessary  materials  and  workmen  uum 
and  then  began  the  undertaking-  »  K  t*— '  r 
ardour,  performing  hu  elf  the  <  it  ove 
weather.  During  the  y  849,  :  i 
work  for  some  time  in  coi  i 
that  the  Saracens  were  fitt       ( 
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'  making  a  second  attempt  upon  Ronie.  This  news  ren- 
t  necessary  for  Leo  to  employ  all  the  workmen  in  re* 
the  walls  of  the  city^  and  building  new  fortifications^ 
f  the  Saracen  fleet  was  destroyed  by  a  storm^  and  the 
it  remained  were  taken^  and  the  crews  carried  prisoners 
le,  many  of  whom  were  hanged,  and  left  on  the  gibbets, 
e  their  countrymen  with  terror,  whilst  the  rest  were  put 
;,  and  forced  to  labour  on  the  pope's  new  works.  While 
mans  were  rejoicing  at  this  complete  overthrow  of  their 
3,  Lewis  king  of  Italy  arrived  at  Rome,  being  sent  by 
ler,  who  had  taken  him  for  his  colleague  in  the  empire, 
rowned  emperor  by  the  pope.  In  853  Leo  had  the  sa- 
)n  of  seeing  his  new  city  completed,  which  he  called, 
mself,  the  Leonine  city,  aend  consecrated  with  great  so- 
on the  27th  of  June.  In  853,  the  famous  Alfred,  king 
^est  Saxons,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Rome  to  be  edu- 
nder  the  care  and  direction  of  the  pope.  In  the  year 
kding  that  the  Saracens  still  infested  the  coast,  notwith* 
g  their  late  misfortune,  Leo,  atagreatexpence,  fortified 
'  of  Porto,  and  there  planted  a  colony  of  Corsicans, 
le  supplied  with  cattle  and  tools  of  agriculture,  and  arms 
r  defence.  He  also  fortified  several  other  cities  on  the 
md  the  inhabitants  of  Centumcellas  having  abandoned 
ty,  and  chose  rather  to  live  in  the  woods  than  on  a  spot 
they  were  exposed  to  continual  visits  from  the  Saracens, 
irmined  to  build  them  a  new  city.  This  place  he  called 
is,  but  in  process  of  time,  the  inhabitants,  disliking  its 
n,  abandoned  it,  and  returned  to  Centumcellae,  giving 
ter  place  the  name  of  Civita  Vecchia,  or  the  old  city, 
t  bears  to  this  day.  Scarcely  had  Leo  finished  his  new 
len  he  was  surprised  with  the  inteUigence  that  the  em- 
^ewis  was  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  at  the 
r  numerous  troops.  Leo  was  soon  informed  by  him  that 
ign  of  his  coining  was  to  bring  to  trial  Gratian,  com- 
•  of  the  Roman  militia,  one  of  the  counsellors  of  the 
nd  a  man  of  great  distinction  at  Rome,  who  was  accused 
ng  solicited  Daniel,  another  commander  of  the  militia, 
him  in  driving  out  the  French,  and  call  in  the  Greeks  in 
lace.  On  the  day  of  trial,  however,  Gratian  was  proved 
nnocent,  and  the  accuser  delivered  up  to  be  disposed  of 
)lcasure ;  but  he  spared  his  life,  on  the  solicitation  of  the 
•r.  Leo  died  in  855,  after  presiding  over  the  Roman 
eight  years  and  three  months.  He  is  said  to  hav6  pos- 
all  tlie  moral  and  Christian  virtues  without  the  alloy  of 
igle  vice  or  defect.  Two  "  Letters,"  and  a  discourse 
?d  for  the  instruction  of  the  clergy  in  the  duties  of  their 
which  have  been  commonly  ascribed  to  this  pope,  are  ia- 
in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  "  Collect.  Concu." 
L.  IL  2  P 


0T8  inavntM.  Hw«nunn»  t  ^: 

POP£  JOAN,  called  hy  Platina  John  VIII.,  13  said  to  hi 
bdd  the  holy  see  between  Leo  IV.,  who  died  in  855,  and  Bag 
diet  III.,  who  died  in  858.  MaiianuE  Scotus  says,  she  sat  tl 
years  five  months  and  four  days.  Numberless  have  been  tl 
controTeraies,  iablea,  and  conjectures  relating  to  this  pope. 
is  8fud  tliat  a  German  girl,  pretending  to  be  a  man,  w^ii 
Athena,  where  she  made  great  progress  in  the  sciences,  ■ 
tfterwarda  came  to  Rome  m  the  name  habit.  She  had  a  qirii 
genius,  and  spoke  with  agood  grace  in  the  public  disputadoa 
her  great  learning  was  so  much  admired,  that  after  the  dealik' 
Jjco,  she  was  chosen  pope,  and  ))erfurmed  all  offices  as  sm 
But  whUe  she  was  in  possession  of  this  high  dignity,  she  b 
cune  pregnant ;  and  as  she  wa.s  going  in  a  sulemn  proces^oo  I 
the  Lateran  church,  she  was  dtilivL'red,  between  the  Cohan 
and  St.  Clement's  church,  in  a  pnltlic  street,  before  a  crowdj 
people,  uid  died  oa  the  spot,  in  b37.  A  precaution  is  repoM 
to  have  been  afterwards  taken  to  avoid  such  another  accidai 
by  ]4acing  the  pope,  oiler  his  eltiction,  on  a  chair  with  an  ojp 
•eat,  called  the  groiMiig  chair,  wlicn  a  deacon  came  most  4 
voutly  behind,  ana  satisned  himEcIf  of  the  pontifi^s  sex.  A 
this  precaution,  if  it  ererexisted,  has  been  long  dbused.  Tk 
story,  believed  for  stme  oenturies,  and  excused  or  palliated  I 
some  catfacdic  wtiters,  and  desied  by  others,  is  now  considered^ 
fabulous,  as  it  nCYer  was  mentioned  for  two  hundre<l  years  aft 
the  dmewhrnitia  aseertedk  actually  took  place.  Pius  U.« 
the  first  T^to  veatBied,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  to  question  d 
authority  of  the  traditktt^  and  it  is  now  laid  aside  as  ridiciikl 
and  puerile.  As  it  is  usual,  however,  to  give  it  a  place  in  U 
grapDT,  we  do  not  refuse  it  admission  into  tliis  work. 

BENEDICT  m.,  pope,  a  native  of  Rome,  and  of  great  I 
putation  for  piety,  was  UBaaiinoucly  elected  to  the  pontifical 
in  855,  and  in  a  manner  compelled  to  assume  that  oflice  wfail 
his  humiht^  led  )am  to  dechne.  The  decree  of  his  electii 
was  sent  for  confirmation  to  the  emperors  Lothaii-e  and  Lewi 
but  the  deputiea,  beii^  corrupted,  joined  with  the  imperial  ■( 
Toys  in  n(»ninating  the  presl^ter  Anastasius,  who  had  beenj 
posed  by  a  councutomake  way  tor  the  preceding  pope.  Aa4 
taaiuB  took  violei^  possessioo  of  ihe  papal  throne,  and  treall 
Benedict  with  great  crusty  and  indignity.  The  Rani 
clergy,  however,  were  firm  in  !ii«  cause,  and  could  not  by  aa 
menaces  be  induced  to  conseciatc  Anasta^ius.  Benedict  w* 
therefore,  after  a  short  time,  repeated  oti  the  throne,  which  k 
filled  with  a  great  character  fur  mildness,  piety,  and  chaol 
it  was  in  his  time  that  Ethelwulf,  kin^  of  the  SVest  Saxcw 
visited  B«me  with  his  boti  Alfred.  Benedict  died  in  85S.  Ta 
^istlea  of  his  are  ranuning,  one  to  Hincmar,  archbishopi 
Rheims,  confirming  (be  acta  of  the  council  of  Soisaons;  A 
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Other  to  the  bishops  of  the  kingdom  of  Charles  the  Baldj 
against  the  subdeacon  Huberti  accused  of  high  crimes. 

ANASTASIUS,  an  anti-pope,  was  elect^  in  the  year  865 
by  the  commissaries  of  the  emperor  Louis  II.,  in  opposition  to 
Benedict  III.,  but  was  obliged,  soon  afterwards,  to  relinquish 
his  pretensions. 

Nicholas  I.,  pope,  who  is  sumamed  the  Great,  was  the 
son  of  one  Theodore,  and  a  native  of  Rome.  On  the  death  of 
pope  Benedict  III.,  in  the  year  858,  he  was  elected  to  "liw 
vacant  dignity.  The  emperor  Lewis  II.  assisted  in  person  at 
the  consecration  of  the  new  pontiff.  Some  days  anerwards» 
being  told  that  the  pope,  attended  by  the  Roman  nobility,  was 
coming  to  visit  him,  he  went  out  to  meet  him,  took  hold  of  the 
pope  s  bridle,  and  condescended  to  lead  his  horse  for  some  dis- 
tance on  foot ;  as  he  also  did  at  the  pope's  departure.  One  of 
the  first  objects  of  importance  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  new  pope,  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Constantinople,  which 
had  divided  the  eastern  bishops  into  two  parties,  and  seemed 
to  furnish  him  with  a  favourable  opportunity  of  exercising  his 

Cwer  and  authority  over  that  rival  see.  The  emperor  Michael 
ving  deposed  the  patriarch  Ignatius,  and  appointed  Photius 
in  his  stead,  the  pope  pronounced  an  anathema  against  Photius. 
This  circumstance  confirmed  a  schism  between  me  Greek  and 
the  Latin  churches.  The  pope's  attention  was  next  drawn  to  the 
west,  by  different  affairs  of  importance,  in  which  an  appeal  was 
made  to  his  authority.  Lothaire,  king  of  Austrasia,  and  brother 
to  the  emperor  Lewis,  had  married  Theutberga,  sister  to  Hubert, 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  but  being  desirous  of  divorcing  her, 
that  he  might  marry  Woldrada,  one  of  his  mistresses,  he  accused 
her  of  incest  with  her  brother.  She  was  tried  and  honourably 
acquitted.  Lothaire,  however,  renewed  the  charge  against 
her,  and  compelled  her,  by  terrible  menaces,  to  own  herself 
guilty,  and  a  decree  was  passed  that  she  should  do  public  pe- 
nance for  her  crane,  but  she  escaped  into  France.  Lothaire 
publicly  married  Woldrada,  without  waiting  for  the  consent  of 
the  pope.  The  pope  took  the  part  of  Theutberga,  and  smn- 
moned  a  council ;  but  Lothaire  defeated  his  design  by  bribing 
the  j)opes  lef^ates  to  suppress  his  holiness's  letters  to  the  Grer- 
man  and  Galilean  princes  and  prelates,  and  to  withhold  from 
the  (jueen  all  information  respecting  the  meeting  of  the 
council.  Consequently  none  but  the  friends  of  Lothaire  at- 
tended, who  declared  Woldrada  to  be  his  lawful  wife.  The 
pope  pronounced  sentence  of  deposition  on  two  archbishops 
and  others  concerned  in  this  affair,  who  in  consequence  repaired 
to  the  emperor  at  Beneventum.  The  emperor,  in  the  year  864, 
set  out  for  Rome  with  the  two  archbishops  and  a  body  of  troops, 
where  they  committed  the  most  dreadful  disorders  ;  plundering 

2p2 


and  burtdng  the  houses  of  the  cHu  ng  into  |Ae 

churches,  and  etrippins  them   of  their.'  omuMitoi 

murdering  the  men,  and  violating  the  women.  li'lutpop^tDCik 
refuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  where  he  remmwd  twDlrfMi 
days  without  either  eatmg  or  drinking.  Fortniwtelf  ftr-  Wt 
ponti£^  the  emperor  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  wbidh  gmr  til 
alarm  to,  hla  superstitioua  apprehenaioiia,  and  lis  iwlrffr 
pope  to  a  conference.  By  thb  interview  the  aentiinftl  af<  At 
emperor  reepecUng  the  conduct  of  hia  brother  Lottudtft  W* 
came  bo  endrely  dunged,  that  he  abandooed  theMOtertJiarf 
the  archbishops,  and  ordered  them  to  return  to  rVniBab  h 
the  year  865,  the  pope  sent  Arsinius,  bishop  of  Oita  in  ^W^ 
cany,  to  interpose  for  the  prevention  of  the  war  wUch  Am^ 
ened  to  break  out  between  the  emperor  and  the  kii^  iof  Emw 
and  Germany ;  and  to  determine  the  business  of  Lothdn  ui 
Theutberga.  Lotbaire,  afraid  of  being  excomnniincatB^  Ah 
missed  Woldrada,  and  re-instated  Theiltberga  in  htf  J|mW. 
He,  ho^rever,  still  maintained  a  private  intercoune  viA  Wv*  1 
drada,  who  governed  him  and  his  kingdom  with  an  abMkdB  | 
Bway,  while  'Hieutberga  had  but  the  empty  title  of  qneen.  Hie  [ 
pope,  on  being  informed  of  the  conduct  of  JjothiaxOt  fat  86S 


solemnly  excommunicated  Woldrada,  which  aetlABdi  giMt 
alarm  in  the  mind  of  Lotbaire,  who  wrote  moit  •nb^MiR 
letters  to  the  pope,  and  by  this  means  continued  to  mcd  ttt 
the  threatened  sentence  of  his  own  excommumcatltVL 

Nicholas  died,  in  ^e  year  867,  after  he  had  periUed'  pm 

the  Roman  church  nine  years,  and  between  ox  and  MNP 

months.    He  was  a  person  of  considerable  abilidea  and  Iw^ 

'  ing.     He  is  commended  by  Anastasius  for  hia  duoto  U  tfae 

Eoor.    Many  of  his  "  Letters"  are  inserted  in  the  d^h  to- 
rme  ofihe  "  Collect.  Concil.,"  and  they  were  pahBahad  aipa- 
rately  at  Rome,  in  1543,  folio. 

ADRIAN  II.,  pope,  a  Roman  bv  birth,  praabyteg  «f  dw 
church  of  St.  Mark,  succeeded  Nicnolaa  L  fat  the  yiMT:  8S7. 
He  had  twice  before  refused  the  dignity,  and  nbw,  at  Mallf 
seventy-six  years  of  age,  accepted  it  at  the  united  iMfWlCoIr 
the  clergy,  nobility,  and  people.  His  electum  waa  .aiqpwd 
by  the  emperor  I^ewis.  The  beginmng  of  his  {)ontificate  wag 
dbturbed  by  the  invasion  of  Lambert,  Duke  of  Spoleto,  who 
plundered  me  city  of  Rome.  By  the  uiuted  force  of  the  em- 
peror's authority  and  the  pope's  bulls,  thete  niurauders  weiv 
soon  dispersed.  This  pope  revol  ed  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication which  had  been  passed,  upon  Lotliaire  king  of 
Lorraine,  for  having  divorced  his  wue.  He  liad  several 
disputes  with  the  emperor  and  ■tri"»n'>  "f  Orutantinople. 
concerning    power,,   and    extended    Dis  y  ever   tfae 

kings  and  princes  of  the  West  C  ;  t  tald  bmVtt^ 
taken  possession  of  the  kuigdom  of  I.  i        the  de^  of 
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the  king  without  an  heir,  and  being  crowned  at  Rheims  by  the 
archbishop  Hincmar,  the  pope  employed  the  whole  force  of  his 
ititeTest  to  induce  Charles  to  relinquish  Lorraine  in  favour  of 
the  emperor,  and  to  prev^  upon  Hincmar,  with  the  reat  of  the 
clergy  and  the  nobility,  to  desert  him  ;  he  even  sent  legates  to 
tiw  king,  ordering  him  to  yield  to  the  emperor's  andoubted 
right.  The  king,  however,  waa  not  to  be  intimidated,  and  the 
pope  was  at  last  obliged  to  give  up  the  point.  However,  the 
pope  was  not  humiliated  by  this  die  appointment ;  he  again  as- 
lerted  his  right  of  interfering  with  the  affairs  of  princes,  by  taking 
Charles's  rebellious  son  Carloman,  and  his  accomplice,  the 
young  Hincmar,  bishop  of  Laon,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Koman  see.  Adrian  atiil  contended  for  the  nght  of  the  see  of 
Rome  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Bulgaria,  and  was  mnch  displeased 
with  the  conduct  of  (Jrimo.iM,  Ins  bi.-hoii,  who  had  left  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  Death  prevented  his  further  inqaitr 
into  the  conduct  of  that  prelate,  and  terminated  a  restless  life 
m  872,  after  presiding  over  the  Roman  see  five  years.  A  mi- 
raculous increase  of  money,  in  distributing  alma,  is  ascribed  to 
this  pope  by  his  biographer  Platina. 

JOHN  VIII.,  pope,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  the  son  of 
one  Gundus.  He  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  tlie  Romoa  ' 
church  ;  and  when  by  the  death  of  Adrian  II.,  in  the  year  872, 
the  papal  see  became  vacant,  he  was  elected  to  fill  it.  In  the 
following  year  the  emperor  Lewis  came  to  Rome,  where  he 
held  an  assembly  of  the  states  of  Italy  subject  to  the  empire,  at 
which  the  pojie  assisted.  In  that  assembly  the  pope  assumed 
the  power  of  absolving  Lewis  from  an  oath  which  be  had  takes, 
not  to  interfere  with  the  government  of  the  dukedom  of  Bene- 
vento,  under  the  pretences  that  it  had  been  extorted  by  force, 
and  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  empire.  In 
875  the  emperor  Lewis  having  died  without  leaving  any  male 
issue,  his  uncles,  Lewis  of  Germany  and  Charles  of  France, 
sumamcd  the  Bald,  became  competitors  for  the  empire,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  The  pope  having  invited  Charles  to  proceed 
to  Rome,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  was 
crowned  by  the  pontiff  with  great  solemnity.  Of  this  circum- 
stance the  pope  afterwards  spoke,  as  if  it  had  ^ven  to  Charles 
an  undoubted  right  to  the  hnperial  crown ;  and  from  that  pe- 
riod his  successors  pretended  to  have  a  nght  to  elect,  or  at  least 
to  confirm  the  election  of  the  emperors.  The  pope  afterwards 
appointed  Angesisus,  archbishop  of  Sens,  primate  of  all  France 
and  Germany,  on  the  French  side  of  the  Rhine.  This  gave 
great  offence  to  the  Gallican  bishops,  but  the  pope,  willing  to 
oblige  the  emperor,  supportetl  the  prelate  in  that  dignity.  The 
Saracens  were  at  this  time  spreading  devastation  and  slaughter 
over  the  southern  provinces  of  Italy,  and  threatened  to  advuice 
against  Rome ;  several  of  the  princes  entered  into,  i 


with  the  Saracen?  for  the  gake  of  redeetoing  iMr  teaaiiUtam 
from  ruin.  Athananusifaidiopof  Naiilee,  treaobwMii^J^ 
his  own  brother  Sergius^  duke  of  Naples  who  aeled  in 
with  the  Saracens ;  and  after  putting  out  his  eyes,  aexil;  Unto 
Rome^  when  the  pope  applauded  the  barbarous  actioii  ••  an 
acceptable  service  to  the  church.  Athanasius,  having  fMBtni(d 
the  government  of  the  dukedom^  joined  the  Saracens^  invwieA 
Rome,  and  threw  the  city  into  ^reat  conftisioiu  Upon  tfwk 
John  solemnly  excommunicated  hun  and  his  feUowen. 

In  the  year  877»  the  pope  held  a  council  at  Rohm^  nlMi 
ecmfirmed  the  election  of  Charles  to  the  emmre.  The  pope  «IbI 
the  emperor  at  Vercelli,  who  had  resolved  to  mnt$k  Willi  m 
army  to  the  relief  of  Italy,  and  proceeded  with  that  piiMftto 
Tortona,  where  he  crowned  Richilda  empress.  H^l^  Clliihi 
jpeceived  intelligence  of  a  conspiracy  against  him  aft  JhiMWb 
which  obliged  him  to  retreat  towards  France;  and  AA.pofO 
returned  to  Rome.  Charles  was  poisoned  before  he  iMdwd 
home.  The  pope  was  reduced  to  the  necessi^  of  fmstim/kif 
peace  from  the  Saracens,  by  the  pavment  of  a  lai^  enMMl  to* 
bute.  The  pope  was  now  assailed  ^om  anoiher  qiuatst.  Lms- 
bert,  duke  of  Spoleto,  and  Adalbert,  marquis  of  Toeoeqr* 
entered  Rome  with  their  forces,  took  the  pope  priaqner^.  fbih 
dered  the  city,  and  compelled  the  Romans  to  take  an  omk  ef 
allegiance  to  Carloman  as  kio^  of  Italy.  The  pop^  iMVnpg 
been  set  at  liberty,  sailed  for  l^ance,  held  a  council  at;  Tvofss 
in  the  year  878,  in  which  the  duke  of  Spobto  and  hb  eeooei- 
plices  were  solemnly  excommunicated  and  anathematiaafl>  Hie 
pope  returned  to  Rome,  which  still  suffered  from  the  ene<iinBS 
of  the  Saracens. 

Carloman,  king  of  Bavaria,  and  his  younger  bioAer  Gtmdm, 
sumamed  le  Gros,  were  at  this  time  contending  fiir  die 
kingdom  of  Lombardv,  and  Charles  had  succeeded  in  d^mg 
his  brother  out  of  Italy.  The  death  of  Carloman  aooii 
wards  happening,  the  Bavarian  states  chose  Ui 
brother  Lewis  for  their  king,  who,  to  prevent  Cbsrlji 
disturbing  him  in  the  possession  of  that  Idngdon^  lemn 
in  his  favour  all  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  LomMrdy^  end^mtilb 
of  emperor.  The  pope  now  offered  the  ivpeml  ai0V»  to 
Charles,  who  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  was  Cfowaed  llf  tiw 
pope,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  880.  The  wpe^  fa 
could  not  prevail  with  the  new  emperor,  nor  thirltaiiiie  _ 
to  assist  hun  against  the  Saracens.  The  p<^  Unok  itT  . 
to  Naples,  to  solicit  Athanasius  to  turn  his  arms  l^(aMt  fte 
Saracens.  That  prelate  prom  to  support  tlltfOpi^  lAo 
supplied  him  with  a  large  sum  oi  ^"'*",  to  -^^"^  Wil'*l>'ll»F 
the  requisite  forces ;  but  he  tr     i    *oi      ^  I  Aff^  flffP- 

cens.    John  died  in  the  year  b    ,  na^  a4 

Roman  church  ten  years  and  I        i 
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of  the  *'  Collect  Concil.**  are  inserted  three  hundred  atyj 
twenty-six  of  his  ^*  Letters/'  and  also  ^  A  Sermon,"  pronounced 
in  council  on  the  confirmation  of  die  election  of  Charles  the 
Bald. 

MARTIN  II.,  a  pope,  was  the  son  of  a  presbyter,  and  a 
native  of  Galesium  in  Tuscany.  He  recommended  himself  to 
different  pontiffs  by  his  talents  for  business,  and  rose  to  the 
office  of  archdeacon  of  the  Roman  church.  In  866  he  was 
sent  legate  by  pope  Nicholas  to  Bulearia  and  Constantinople^ 
for  the  purpose  of  excommunicating  we  patriarch  Photius,  and 
again,  in  869,  by  pope  Adrian  II.,  to  sit  in  the  eighth  general 
council  convened  in  opnosition  to  that  patriarch*  In  879,  pope 
John  VIII.  sent  him  legate  to  Constantinople,  to  annul  the 
acts  of  the  council  held  under  Photius,  and  to  excommunicate 
that  patriarch  anew.  According  to  some  writers,  he  wasl 
ordained  a  bishop  by  pope  John,  but  without  assigning  him 
any  particular  see.  Upon  the  death  of  that  pope,  he  was  elected 
to  succeed  him.  One  of  his  first  measures  was  to  declare  the 
acts  of  the  late  council  of  Constantinople  null  and  void,  to  ex* 
commanicate  Photius,  and  to  anathematiise  aU  who  should  ac- 
knowledge him  as  lawful  patriarch.  These  proceedings  so 
highly  irritated  the  emperor  BasiHus  against  him,  that  he 
would  not  own  him  for  lawful  pope,  insisting  that  he  would 
have  been  translated  from  one  see  to  another,  and  was  not 
therefore  canonically  elected.  Another  measure  of  this  pon^. 
tiff**s  government,  was  his  restoration  of  Formosus,  bishop  of 
Porto,  to  his  see,  though  he  had  been  repeatedly  excommuni- 
cated by  his  predecessors,  and  even  obliged  to  swear  that  he 
would  never  resume  the  episcopal  functions.  From  this  oath 
Martin  took  upon  himself  to  absolve  him,  declaring  him  inno- 
cent of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  and  replaced  him  in  hia 
bishopric.  What  then  became  of  the  infallibility  of  pope 
John  ?  He  died  in  884,  after  a  pontificate  of  one  year  and 
five  months.  None  of  his  writings  have  reached  our  time,  ex- 
cepting '*  A  Constitution  for  the  Benedictine  Monastery  in 
the  Diocese  of  Limoges,"  which  is  inserted  in  the  ninth  volume 
of  the  "  Collect  Concil." 

ADRIAN  III.,  pope,  was  a  Roman  by  nation,  and  succeeded 
to  the  papal  throne  on  the  death  of  Martin  II.  in  884.  He 
being  desirous  to  deliver  Italy  from  its  dependance  upon 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  passed  a  decree,  that  if  Charles 
should  die  without  male  issue,  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  title 
of  emperor,  should  be  bestowed  only  on  natives  of  Italy,  and 
that  no  regard  should  in  future  be  paid  to  the  authority  of 
the  emperor  in  the  creation  of  a  pope.  Basil  the  Macedonian, 
emperor  of  the  east,  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to 
persuade  this  pope  to  annul  the  excommunication  of  his  pre- 
decessor against  rhotius  patriarch  c^  Constantinoi^    Adrian 
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III.  died  on  his  way  to  a  diet  at  Wotoib,  ia 88^  havfaghdi 
the  see  little  nuMre  than  a  year. 

STEPHEN  y.|  was  of  a  noble  Roman  famfly^  *  praibytv 
of  the  church  of  Rome^  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  ranks  ftr 
the  purity  of  his  morals  and  sanctity  of  his  life.  On  die  dettb 
of  pope  Adrian  in.,  in  May  885,  he  was  chosen  to  sueoeed 
him,  and  was  forcibly  carried,  himself  alone  resisting^  lo  lie 
installed  at  the  Lateran,  which  was  followed  by  ~ ' 
tion  on  the  next  day.  The  intelligence  of  this  hasty 
ffave  great  ofience  to  the  emperor  Charles  le  woB^whQ 
nnmediately  sent  a  delegate  to  depose  the  pontifil^  as  apiKrinlad 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent ;  he  was,  however,  pacMdl 
by  a  solemn  embassy,  which  brought  the  decrees  of  eJeclioi^ 
signed  by  thirty  bishops  and  all  the  leading  laymen;  and 
Stephen  was  confirmed  in  Ms  seat.  Basil,  the  eastern  esir 
peror,  having  written  a  letter  to  the  pope's  predecessor  Adiiai^ 
severely  reflecting  upon  him  and  Adriui's  predecessor^  MsgAt^ 
for  revising  to  communicate  with  the  patriarch  of  rnwihn' 
tinople,  Photius,  Stephen  answered  the  latter,  strop^-  ex- 
pressing his  own  disapprobation  of  Photius.  Tins  palnanli 
being  afterwards  deposed  by  the  emperor  Leo  the  Phi1oeo|ilisrf 
who  placed  his  own  brother  Stephen  in  his  see,  the  eastsm 
bishops  and  clergy  appUed  to  the  pope,  requestinff  that  he 
would  grant  a  dispensation  for  the  new  patrifTOD,  mbmn 
Photius  had  made  aeacon,  and  would  forgive  those  lAo  had 
Communicated  with  Photius.  The  pope,  in  his  vej^f  men- 
tioned his  great  satisfaction  in  the  expulsion  of  Photms^  bttt 
declined  granting  the  dispensation  before  he  should  see  noie 
fully  into  the  case ;  for  wnich  purpose,  he  desired  that  bidiops 
might  be  sent  to  him  from  both  parties.  Quirles  le  GfOs 
djring  in  888,  without  male  issue,  a  competition  arose  §ut  Ae 
succession  to  the  crown  of  Italy  between  Berenger  duke  of 
Friuli,  and  Wido  duke  of  Spoleto,  the  pope  andKonijSiis  4a« 
clared  for  the  latter,  who  having  defeated  his  antagoak^  and 
made  himself  master  of  Lombaray  in  890,  was  downed  cn- 
peror  by  Stephen  at  Rome  in  891.  This  nope  died-  m  die 
same  year,  auer  presiding  over  the  Roman  cnuich  littfa  man 
than  six  years. 

FORMOSUS,  pope,  succeeded  to  the  pontifical  throna  m 
the  death  of  Stephen  V.,  in  the  year  891.  The  first  mfflitinn 
that  we  find  made  of  him  is  during  the  pontificate  of  Kkdiolss, 
I.  when  bishop  of  Porto,  and  was  sent  as  legate  inlp  ^Igpiis, 
to  solve  some  doubts  relating  to  religious  matters  w|iicb  wat^ 
entertained  by  the  king  of  that  country  and  his  sttUfict%,  n^ 
had  lately  been  converted  to  the  christian  fidth.  ^thda  *^yt. 
pontificate  of  John  VIII.  he  was  accused  of  aemjral,,| 
crimes,  and  among  others  pf  conspiring  against  4) 
pope,  and  be  was  summoned  to  appear  and  tld^ 
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thinking  it  safe,  however,  to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  Ha 
enemies,  he  withdrew  privately  from  Rome ;  on  which  a  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  against  him^  and  he  was  excommuni- 
cated  and  anathematized.  This  sentence  was  confirmed  hy 
the  council  of  Pontigon  in  876,  and  that  of  Troyes,  in  878» 
He  was  in  consequence  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  submitting 
to  such  terms  as  should  be  imposed  upon  him,  and  was  obliged 
to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  never  more  enter  Rome,  nor  re- 
sume the  episcopal  dignity,  but  content  himself  while  he  lived 
with  lay-communion.  Pope  Martin,  however,  in  the  year  883, 
absolved  him  from  his  oaths,  and  having  declared  him  inno- 
cent of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  restored  him  to  his  see. 
On  the  death  of  Stephen,  in  891,  Formosus  was  elected  to  the 
papal  chair,  though  not  without  being  opposed.  Soon  after 
nis  promotion,  legates  arrived  at  Rome  from  Constantinople, 
to  endeavour  to  come  to  an  amicable  agreement,  respecting 
the  persons  who  had  been  ordained  by  the  patriarch  Photius» 
who  had  been  condemned  and  anathematized  by  the  prede- 
cessors of  Formosus.  But  finding  that  nothing  less  than  an 
absolute  submission  would  be  accepted,  as  must  unnecessarily 
introduce  unspeakable  confusion  into  the  church  of  Constan- 
tinople, they  returned  without  accomplishing  the  object  of 
their  mission,  and  the  breach  was  made  still  worse  between 
the  eastern  and  western  churches.  In  the  next  year  Formosus 
sent  legates  to  preside  at  a  council  held  at  Vienna,  to  redress 
some  abuses  that  prevailed  in  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  at  which 
excommunications  were  thundered  out  against  laymen  who 
should  strike  clerks,  make  them  eunuchs,  or  otherwise  mutilate 
or  maim  them,  usurp  lands  belonging  to  the  see  of  Rome,  dis- 
pose of  churches  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, &c.  Formosus  espoused  with  much  zeal  the  cause  of 
Charles,  of  France,  surnamed  the  Simple,  against  Odo,  or 
Udes,  who  upon  the  death  of  that  prince  s  father,  had  seized 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Aquitaine,  and  had  been  crowned  king 
of  France  by  the  archbishop  of  Sens.  This  pope  wrote  very 
severe  letters  to  Odo  on  this  occasion,  which  however,  pro- 
duced no  effect  upon  him,  and  it  was  not  until  his  death  that 
the  family  of  Charlemagne  regained  possession  of  the  whole  of 
France.  In  the  year  894,  the  emperor  Wido  dying,  Lambeijit, 
his  son  was  crowned  by  Formosus.  But  a  bloody  war  break- 
ing out  between  Lambert  and  Berengarius,  who  laid  claim  to 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  pope  promised  to  crown  Arnidph 
king  of  Germany,  emperor,  providing  that  he  would  drive  out 
both  the  contending  parties,  and  restore  peace  to  the  country. 
Arnulpli  readily  complied  with  this  invitation,  and  entering 
Italy  with  a  powerful  anny  soon  made  himself  master  of  all 
Lombardy,  and  afterwards  marched  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
crowned  emperor  by  the  pope.     Being  however  obliged  to 
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return  to  Qermsukj,  the  war  again  broke  out  bettrowLapiMrt 
and  Berengarius,  but  the  pope  reconciled  tlieai  in  8M^  and 
ihej  agre^  to  divide  the  Ungdom  of  Lombaidy  batnaon 
them.  Formosus  died  the  same  year,  after  prendkig  ovcs  Ika 
Roman  church  four  years  and  six  months*  Luitpraad  hkdUy 
praises  him  for  the  sanctity  of  hb  life^  and  he  is  «poke»  m  llj 
several  contemporary  writers^as  worthy  in  every  raqpect{of  dit 
high  station  which  he  filled.  Whoi  Stephen  VL  wM  ww 
the  avowed  enemy  of  Formosus,  succeeded  to  the  papal  tiuM% 
s  most  disCTacefm  scene  was  jtransacted.  Stefdien  eaztitd  kb 
hatred  of  Formosus  to  such  a  hejdbit,  that  he  detetwnMlo 
have  him  tried  after  his  death,  ror  this  piirBOse  hm  (WB* 
moned  a  council  to  meet  at  Rome,  and  ordoed  tae  denii. >qdy 
V  of  the  pope  to  be  taken  firom  the  graven  und  arragtad  in.  kii 
episcopal  habits,  to  be  placed  on  the  pontifical  thrcagi  AAm 
having  assigned  a  deacon  for  his  counsel,  Ste]^e»  tjijiiiteislj 
addressed  himself  to  die  dead  body,  saying, '' 


being  bishop  of  JPorto,  ambitiously  and  unlawfiiUy  umto  ikt 


universal  see  of  Rome."  We  do  not  know  what 
ceived  firom  the  mock  counsel;  but  Stephei^  with  tibe 
of  all  the  bishops  that  were  present,  pronounced  F 
guilty  of  the  charge  of  illegally  intruding  himsdf  into  ibm 
tolic  see.  Afterwards  being  stripped  of  the  pontificil 
ments ;  three  of  his  fingers  were  cut  otE,  with  wnich  it  wm 
tomarv  to  bestow  the  benediction  of  the  church,  and  lua  body 
was  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Theodore  II.,  homewetp  dmimg 
his  short  reign  in  the  year  898,  caused  the  bodv  <^  FofUMoa  to 
be  taken  from  the  Tiber,  and  declaring  all  his  acta  hgit  aad 
valid,  restored  his  corpse  to  its  sepulchre  in  the  Valicaiib  -  la 
the  "  Collect  Concil,"  there  are  two  letters  whieh  boar  Ihe 
name  of  this  pope,  one  of  which  is  addressed  to  Stiliannv  OA 
the  eastern  affairs,  and  the  other  to  the  En^idi  biabopa* 

BONIFACE  VI.  was  raised  to  the  pmol  dbak  on  At 
death  of  Formosus,  A.  D.  895,  but  enjoyed  Eda  pontiAeal  di^ 
nity  only  fifteen  days. 

STEPHEN  VL,  pope,  a  native  of  Rome^  waaj^bced  im  Urn 
papal  chair,  on  the  expulsion  of  Bonifiuse  in  88&  He  db- 
graced  himself  by  the  treatment  he  bestowed  on  die  body  of 
pope  Formosus,  which  he  caused  to  be  tdken  up  and  .Amm 
mto  the  Tiber.  The  emperor  Lambert  persuaded  StSfibMi  te 
reverse  the  decree  of  Adrian  III.  which  detenmned  ttuit 
vacancy  the  pope  elect  should  be  consecrated  widioaft 
for  the  imperial  envoys.  He  enjoyed  his  dignity  but 
time;  for  in  897,  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon 
strangled. 

ROMANUS,  pope,  was  elected  to  that  dimty  in  the 
897,  upon  the  expukon  of  Stephen  VL    lido  m 
hhn ;  he  is  said  by  Platina  to  iiave  annidfed  ikm 
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predecessor,  and  in  particuIaTi  to  have  declared  his  proeedding$ 
against  the  corpse  and  memory  of  pope  Formosus  uigiist  and 
ilfegal.  Romanus'  dignity  was  of  short  duration,  he  died  be- 
fore he  had  been  in  possession  of  it  quite  four  months.  Two 
"  Letters"  attributed  to  him  may  be  seen  in  Baluae's  '^Append, 
ad  Marc  Hispan." 

THEODORE  11.,  pope,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded 
Romanus  about  the  close  of  the  year  898.  During  his  po»- 
session  of  the  see,  which  he  held  only  for  twenty  days,  he 
caused  the  body  of  pope  Formosus  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
Tiber,  and  re-interred  in  the  Vatican,  and  declared  all  his  actls 
to  be  legal  and  vaUd. 

JOHN  IX.,  pope,  was  a  native  of  Tivoli,  of  which  place  he 
became  deacon ;  and  the  son  of  Rampoald.  Upon  the  death 
of  Theodore  IL  in  898,  Sergius,  presbyter  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  John,  were  competitors  for  the  succession ;  but 
John's  party  prevailing,  he  drove  his  rival  out  of  Rome,  and 
was  raised  to  the  papal  throne.  At  the  beginning  of  his  pon- 
tificate, seeing  Italy  divided  by  the  ^tions  of  different  pro- 
tenders  to  the  empire,  he  behaved  with  very  great  caution, 
favouring  the  interests  of  neither,  till  the  violence  of  Berenger, 
king  of  Lombardy,  induced  him  tolake  a  decided  part.  That 
prince  appeared  imexpectedly  before  Rome  with  a  powerfid 
army,  and  obliged  the  new  pope  to  crown  him  emperor.  Be- 
renger had  scarcely  left  the  city,  when  the  pope  summoned  a 
council,  in  which  he  declared  his  coronation  null  and  'illegal, 
as  having  been  extorted  by  force,  and  acknowledged  Lam- 
bert as  lawful  emperor.  By  this  act  he  virtually  acknow- 
ledged Formosus  for  lawful  pope,  who  had  before  crowned 
Lambert,  and  caused  those  who  had  received  ordination  from 
Formosus,  to  be  restored  to  their  ranks  in  the  church,  as  hav- 
ing been  unjustly  degraded.  In  the  same  year  John  convened 
a  council  to  meet  at  Ravenna,  which  confirmed  the  acts  of  the 
council  of  Rome,  and  approved  of  the  coronation  of  Lambert, 
who  was  present.  Mention  is  made  of  a  third  council  held 
by  this  pope ;  but  nothing  concerning  it  has  come  down  to 
our  time.  John  died  in  the  year  900,  after  presiding  over  the 
see  of  Rome  two  years  and  some  days.  There  arc  extant 
four  of  his  "  Letters,"  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  "  Collect 
Concil." 

BENEDICT  IV.,  pope,  son  of  a  Roman  of  rank,  was 
raised  to  the  chair  about  the  year  900.  He  crowned  Lewis, 
the  son  of  Boson,  emperor.  He  supported  a  good  character 
in  an  age  of  depravity,  and  died  in  90^. 

LEO  v.,  pope,  was  a  native  of  Ardea,  and  succeeded  Be- 
nedict IV.  in  903.  He  had  filled  the  papal  chair  httle  more 
than  one  month,  when  he  was  deposed  by  one  of  his  own 
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priests  named  Christopher,  and  thrown  into  priaoot  whan  ha 
died  of  grief,  soon  after. 

CHRISTOPHER  I.,  pope,  deposed  Leo  V.,  ands. 
the  papal  throne,  but  was  soon  aner  driven  from  Us  i 
SermuB  IIL 

SERGIUS  lU.,  pope.  AOer  the  death  of  Theodne  IL, 
in  898,  a  party  elected  Sergius,  a  presbyter  of  the  Bomm 
church;  a  more  powerful  pam  however  supporting  JohalQL 
Sergius  was  expelled  from  Kome,  and  was  obliged  to^vn 
himself  by  flight.  He  lay  concealed  for  seven  i 
which  he  engaged  in  his  interest  his  relation,  A<l 
quis  of  Tuscany,  by  whose  assistance,  he  waa  enabled  Wttr^ 
pel  Christopher,  who  had  seized  the  pontifical  thmiei  tad 
.  placed  himself  there  in  901.  Sergius,  who  ia  tamed  hj  Be- 
ronius,  "  the  most  wicked  of  men,"  had  a  scandaiona  eonnpe* 
tion  with  the  in&mous  Marozia,  who,  with  TheodoM  -  bar 
mother,  and  her  sister  of  the  same  name,  at  that  time  Hmmi 
of  the  Roman  see.  Marozia,  who  had  already  been  aMNH 
of  the  Marquis  Adelbert,  bore  the  pope  a  son,  who  WM  lAib* 
wards  raised  to  the  papal  throne,  wder  the  name  of  Mil 
XI.  Sergius  received  a  solemn  embassy  from  Leo,  die  eis* 
tern  emperor,  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  patriarch  Ifr 
cholas  to  confirm  the  fourth  marriage  of  Leo,  as  being  ibiliM 
den  in  the  Greek  church.  Sergius  not  only  approved  lUi 
marriage,  there  being  no  limitation  to  the  number  of  aiieew- 
sive  marriages  in  the  Roman  church,  but  sent  legates  tio  Co^ 
stantinople  to  confirm  it.  Sergius  died  in  911.  He  ■]*'*' 
the  Lateran  church. 

ANASTASIUS  I      . 
Sergius  in  the  year  911.    'The  only  pruse  which  1 
the  memory  of  this  pontiff,  is,  that  he  did  nothing 
of  blame :  an  encomium  that  may  at  first  be  perceived* 

LANDO,  pope,  n  Sabine  by  birth,  succeeded  to  4w*Mn- 
tifical  throne  on  the  death  of  Ajiastasius  Id.,  in  die  jeW  Wft 
He  was  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  Theodora)  tmA  -tit 
daughters  Marozia  and  Theodora,  all  of  them  no  lep  fioMiVB 
for  tneir  beauty,  their  wit,  and  address,  than  infiunons  fiir  Ai 
scandalous  lives  which  they  led.  Lando  died  widiiii  abovt 
six  months  of  the  time  that  he  was  elevated  to  die  pi^iel  ttt, 
and  during  that  short  reign  be  did  nothing  worthy  of  raeonL 

JOHN  X.,  pope,  was  a  Roman  by  biru,  the  soK  of  •  per- 
son of  the  same  name,  and  became  deaccm  to  Peter,  eicUiinaf 
of  Ravenna.  He  was  Frequently  sent  to  Rome  by  diet  pnhk^ 
to  pay  his  obeisance  to  the  pope,  and  as  he  was  a  headMHI 

man,  the  famous  prostitute  Theodora,   who ^med  eveiy 

thing  at  that  infamous  court,  fell  passionately  u. .      ;  with  Jol 
and  engaged  him  to  maintain  a  criminal  intei         e  with  I 
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While  they  lived  together  in  this  scandalous  manner,  the  deatih 
of  the  hishop  of  Bcnogna  took  place^  and  Theodora  procured 
her  paramour  to  be  preferred  to  that  see,  but  the  archbishop' 
of  Ravenna  dying  before  he  was  consecrated,  she  persuaded 
pope  Lando  to  have  John  ordained  archbishop  of  that  city. 
Lando  himself  dying  in  914,  Theodora,  by  her  interest,  got 
him  preferred  to  the  popedom.     Scandalous  as  this  affair  was, 
Rome  and  Italy  were  indebted  to  his  policy  and  .vigorous  exer« 
tions,  for  deliverance  from  the  barbanty  and  oppression  of  the 
Saracens.    As  he  possessed  an  uncommon  address  and  great 
abilities,  he  found  means  to  engage  the  Italian  dukes,  Beienger, 
king  of  Lombardy,  and  even  Constantine  emperor  of  the  East, 
in  a  league  against  those  infidels  as  a  common  enemy.     Beren-* 
ger  was  tempted  to  join  this  alliance  by  the  pope's  ofier  to 
crown  him  anew,  and  get  him  acknowledged  by  all  for  lawful 
emperor;  and  in  pursuance  of  his  engagement  he. marched  to 
Rome  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  army,  where 
the  pope  entertained  him  with  the  utmost  splendour  and  mae- 
nificence,  and  crowned  him  emperor  in  St.  Peter's  church  m 
the  year  916.    In  the  mean  time  the  expected  succours  having 
arrived  from  the  East,  the  pope  was  determined  to  take  the 
field,  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  raised  by  the  Italian 
lords.     Having  put  himself  at  their  head,  the  allies  advanced 
from  three  different  quarters  against  the  strong  fortress  on  tlu^ 
Garigliano,  where  the  Saracens  had  concentrated  their  forces, 
and  began  to  batter  it  on  all  sides.     The  Saracens  held  out  for 
three  months  against  their  spirited  and  incessant  attacks,  till 
their  provisions  were  all  consumed  ;  when,  by  setting  the  for- 
tress on  fire  they  destroyed  the  immense  wealth  of  which  thfey 
had  plundered  the  Italian  provinces,  and  then  sallying  out,  cut 
their  passage    to    the   neighbouring  woods  and   mountains. 
Being  closely  pursued,  they  were  all  either  cut  to  pieces  or 
captured.     Thus  was  the  Saracen  power   destroyed,  chiefly 
through  the  means  of  John,  which,  during  forty  years,  had 
been  the  terror  of  all  Italy.     In  the  year  917,  the  pope,  who 
had  some  compunctions  of  conscience  on  account  of  the  de- 
bauched and  licentious  life  he  had  led,  sent  a  legate,  as  his 
proxy,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  St.  James  of  Compos- 
tella  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  absurdly  thinking  to  atone  for 
his  iinrepented  vices  by  such  a  solemn  mockery.     His  legate 
on  his  return  to  Rome  was  accompanied  by  an  envoy  who 
brought  from  Ordonius  king  of  Leon  rich  presents  to  the  pope, 
and  who  obtained  the  papal  license  for  the  Mosarabic  Missal 
to  be  used  continually  in  the  Spanish  church  with  some  slight 
alterations.     In  the  year  9^0  the  pope  terminated  the  misun^ 
derstanding  which   had    subsisted  between  the  eastern   and 
western  churches  since  the  pontificate  of  Sergius  III. ;  and  in 
the  year  921,  he  presided  at  a  council  held  at  Rome,  sum- 
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moned  to  decide  on  the  rival  daims  of  Hilduin  and  Bldierioi 
to  the  bishopric  of  T<mgre8|  in  which  Bicherius  was  lawftAf 
elected,  and  Hilduin  excommunicated*  In  the  year  9S8^  Joiio 
shewed  what  litde  regard  he  naid  to  the  disdidhe  andoanow 
of  the  church  by  confirming  tne  nomination  of  Hiigh»  A  dUU 
scarcely  five  years  old,  and  son  of  covmt  Harbef^  cue  dP  Ai^ 
most  powerful  lords  in  FrancCi  to  the  archbishopric  of  RheiHb 
In  926  he  went  to  Mantua  to  congratulate  Hugh,  doike  of  IV^ 
vence,  on  his  accession  to  the  crown  of  Lombardy  {  and  is  Mil 
to  have  formed  an  alliance  with  that  prince.  As  John  was 
indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the  papal  thnme  to  tbs  iuli%nsi 
of  a  woman,  so  he  lost  his  dignity  and  life  through  die  inttums 
of  another,  equally  infamous.  This  was  Marozia,  the  dflOj^^tor 
of  Theodora,  who  was  now  dead.  Marosia  bad  pvpstitalBd 
herself  to  pope  Sergius  III.,  bv  whom  she  had  a  aen ;  and  WM 
afterwards  married,  first  to  Alberic^  and  upon  hia  daadl  to 
Guy,  successively  marquisses  of  Tuscany.  On  the  doarih  ti 
her  mother,  expecting  to  succeed  to  the  inftueweg  wliMi 
she  had  exercised  over  the  pontifi^  she  was  Ingbly  ptovokadl  M 
perceiving  that  John  placed  greater  oonfid^ioe  kt  hfar  oim 
brother  Peter,  than  in  her  or  her  huslm&d,  and  ibtiued  itm 
bloody  design  of  murdering  them  both.  Thia  deakpi  Ab 
communicated  to  her  husbiuid,  and  prevaSed  vpon  hoB  ^Hl 
carry  it  into  execution.  Accordingly  Guy,  one  day,  wlnn  tte 
pope  and  his  brother  were  at  the  Lateran  palace,  hnkB  into  U 
with  a  band  of  armed  ruffians,  killed  Peter  before  faia  ~ 
&ce,  and  then  seized  on  the  pope,  dragged  him-  to 
where  he  soon  after  died,  some  say  smouier^  wiCli  a  fObWf 
in  928.  He  had  held  the  papal  see  more  than  iinurleen  yonra. 
Three  of  his  **  Letters'*  are  inserted  in  the  ninth  vohmie  ef  Ae 
"  Collect  Concel." 

LEO  VL,  pope,  was  a  Roman  by  birtii,  and  deeled  to  ihb 
papal  dignity  on  the  death  of  Pope  John  X.  in  the  year  MB. 
Flatina  speaks  highly  of  his  character,  and  of  htt  intendcMM  of 
reforming  the  corruptions  of  the  age,  and  securing  die 
of  Rome  and  Italy ;  but  he  died  l^fore  he  had  time  to 
them  into  execution,  and  when  he  had  possessed  the  jmtotiam 
only  six  months  and  fifteen  days.  It  is  said  that  he  flUBd  ie 
prison. 

STEPHEN  VIL,  succeeded  Leo  VL  in  9989,  and  died  in 
931. 

IGNATIUS,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  sod  of  Ae 
emperor  Michael  Europalata,  by  Procopia,  and  when  Us  ih 
ther  was  deposed  by  Leo,  he  retired  to  a  monaatetyw '  Ha 
was  made  patriarch  in  847,  but  his  reprimand  of  Baxdaay  ani 
cestuous  courtier,  procured  his  di^ace,  and  HieChw  wi 
placed  in  his  room.  He  was  restored  un^  Badfc  whe  pM 
ded  at  the  eighth  general  council  hdd  at  Ccinifainiii|ii>f  Jib 
died  878.  *-.    . 
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PHOTIUS,  patriarch  of  Constantiiioifde}  was  one  of  the 
finest  geniuses  of  his  time.  He  was  bom  in  Constantinople^ 
and  descended  of  a  noble  fiimily.  His  merit  raised  him  to  the 
patriarchate ;  for  Bardas  having  driven  Ignatius  from  the  see^ 
Photius  was  consecrated  by  Ashbestus  in  859.  He  condemned 
Ignatius  in  a  synod,  whereupon  they  exconununicated  him,  and 
he,  to  balance  the  account,  anathematized  the  pope*  Basilius 
of  Macedon,  the  emperor  whom  Photius  had  reproved  for  the 
murder  of  Michael,  expelled  him,  and  restored  Ignatius ;  but 
afterwards,  re-established  Photius,  upon  Ignatius's  death,  in 
878.  At  last,  being  wrongfully  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against 
Leo  the  pliilosopher,  son  and  successor  of  Basilius,  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  him  in  886,  and  died  soon  afler.  He  wrote  a  BibUo* 
theca,  which  contains  an  examen  of  two  hundred  and  eighty 
authors ;  also  two  hundred  and  fifty  three  epistles ;  the  Noma* 
canon  under  fourteen  titles ;  and  abridgment  of  the  Acts  of 
several  Councils,  &c.  His  natural  abiUties  were  very  great» 
There  was  no  branch  of  art  or  science  in  which  he  was  not 
versed.  He  was  first  raised  to  the  chief  dignities  of  the  era-> 
pire,  being  made  principal  secretary  of  state,  captain  of  the 
guards,  and  a  senator ;  and  in  all  these  stations  acquitted  him- 
self welL  His  rise  to  the  patriarchate  was  very  qmck ;  fat 
being  a  layman,  he  was  made  monk  the  first  day,  reader  the 
next,  and  the  following  day  sub-deacon,  deacon  and  priest* 
So  that  in  six  days  he  attained  the  highest  office  in  the  church. 
But  his  unbounded  ambition  made  hun  commit  excesses  which 
rendered  him  a  scourge  to  those  about  him.  Fabricius  calls 
his  Bibliotheca,  "  non  Uber,  sed  insignis  thesaurus,"  not  a  book, 
but  an  illustrious  treasure,  in  which  are  contained  many  curious 
things  no  where  else  to  be  found.  It  was  brought  to  light  by 
Andrew  Scholus,  and  commiuiicated  by  him  to  David  Hoes- 
chelius,  who  caused  it  to  be  printed  in  1601.  Scholus  trans- 
lated it  into  Latin,  and  printed  his  translation  alone  in  1606. 
The  Greek  text  and  translation  was  printed  at  Geneva  in  161L 
The  last  and  best  edition  was  printed  at  Rouen  in  1653,  folio. 

EUTHYMIUS,  was  first  a  monk,  and  afterwards,  by 
his  talents  and  virtues  so  far  recommended  himself  to  notice, 
that  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  "  Syncelle,"  an  office  of 
high  rank  under  the  patriarch,  and  he  was  also  chosen  con- 
fessor by  the  emperor  Leo  VI.  In  906  the  patriarch  Nicholas 
was  deposed  by  the  emperor,  and  Euthymius  was  elevated  to 
the  office  in  his  stead.  Upon  the  death  of  Leo,  his  successor 
Alexander  II.  re-established  Nicholas  in  the  patriarchal  chair, 
and  sentenced  luithymius  to  banishment,  a  punishment  which 
he  bore  with  fortitude  and  patience  till  his  death,  about  the 
year  9^0. 

EULOGIUS,  elected  archbishop  of  Toledo,  was  bom  at 
Cordova  about  the  year  800.  He  was  educated  for  the  jmesl- 
hood,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  office  with  zeal  and 
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activity  till  the  year  844',  when  he  was  driven  into  eidte  bjr  ilie 
Saracens  for  his  boldness  in  maintaining  the  principles  dt  iht 
Catholic  faith.  After  much  suffering  he  ventured  to  letoni  Id 
Cordova,  where,  in  the  year  850,  he  was  thrown  into  _ 
account  of  his  religion.  In  the  dungeon  he  emplojeA 
in  writing  animating  exhortations  to  the  Christians,  to  <mtport 
and  console  them  under  their  persecutions,  for  conscieiite  nb^ 
and  to  encourage  them  to  undergo  the  severest  trials  ttAa 
than  disgrace  themselves  by  apostacy.  He  was  aftsrwaidi 
liberated,  and  persevered  by  his  personal  labours,  mm  ndl  as 
writings,  in  fortifying  his  fellow-catholics  against  the  arts.wi 
terrors  of  their  enemies.  As  a  reward  for  ms  exertions  in  thk 
hazardous  employment,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacufciMsesC 
Toledo ;  but  he  was  put  to  death  before  he  could  leoflive  dis 
episcopsd  consecration.  The  accusation  against  him  .mm.  Am 
having  converted  a  young  Mahometan  female  to  the  ChrisHsi 
iaith  ;  he  was  beheaded  in  859. 

ANSCARIUS,  worthy  of  note  as  ^e  first  wjboinlnMhoel 
Christianity  into  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and.  hence  osBed  dMf 
apostle  of  the  north.  He  was  born  at  Hcardy,  SepCemberfl^ 
in  the  year  801,  and  was  educated  in  a  Benedictine  convWt  at 
Corbie.  Harold,  king  of  Denmark,  having  been  expeDedihNi 
his  dominions,  fled  for  protection  to  Lewis,  the  son  as4 
cessor  of  Charlemagne,  who  persuaded  him  to  embnee 
tianity.  When  Harold  returned  to  his  coantry^ 
agreed  to  accompany  him,  and  confirm  bodi  him  and  Us 
ants  in  the  Christian  reUgion.  Aubert,  a  monk  oCbsUs 
birth,  offered  to  be  his  companion  ;  but  Harold  and  Us  flttslH 
dants  were  so  rude  and  barbarous  in  their  manners^  tiiflt.tte 
missionaries  suffered  much  in  the  beginning  of  tlieir  jonnef. 
When  the  company  arrived  at  the  frontiers  of  'DeaauaA^^;lSh 
rold,  finding  access  to  his  dominions  imposstUe^  f  nnainrili  is 
Friesland,  where  Anscarius  and  Aubert  laboured  with  MriLsad 
success,  in  the  promotion  of  Chritianity^  for  two  ^ 
Aubert  died.  In  the  year  8^,  Anscarius  reoeiveSl  a 
sion  from  the  emperor  Lewis  to  visit  Sweden.  Anotiber 
of  Corbie,  Vitmar,  was  assigned  as  his  companion,.  La  Ae  miir 
sage,  they  fell  in  with  pirates,  who  took  me.  shipb  and  si  jb 
eirects.  On  this  occasion,  Anscarius  lost  the  cmperosfit.fiSr 
sents,  and  forty  volumes,  which  he  had  collected  m^tSmMMMni 
the  ministry.  Having  reached  land,  they  waUked  oo^  t31  St 
length  they  arrived  at  Birca,  from  the  ruins  of  wjiish  Stock- 
holm took  its  rise.  The  king  of  Sweden  received  dMBU  fimNSTr 
ably,  and  permitted  them  to  remain  in  the  countvj,  whsle 
they  preached  the  Gospel  with  very  considerable  »iOCiesB« 

After  six  months,  the  missio      ies  retur       ^  wittt.lsMHS 
Irom  the  king,  into  France,  where  jtu  i  tnnjimi  frit 

archbishop  of  Hamburgh*    By  ord  t^ 
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went  to  Rome,  to  receive  eonfinmtion  in  the  krdibiihoprie. 
On  Ilia  return  be  eserted  hiumlf  lA  the  wo:^  of  coorerskni 
with  great  success.  In  the  year  845,  HAmbiUgh  wsa  token 
and  pillaged  by  the  Normana,  and  Anscanua  eMaped  wiA  dif- 
ficulty, and  lost  all  his  books  and  effectsi 

Auscarius  still  persisted  in  the  exerdss  of  his  imssion  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  till  the  bishopric  of  Bremen  was  giren  to 
him,  and  Hamburgh  and  Bremen  were  from  that  time  con- 
sidered as  united  in  one  diocese.  But  H  wts  not  without  much 
pains  taken  to  overcome  his  scruples,  tJkat  he  was  induced  td 
accept  of  this  provision  for  his  wants.  Havins  now  gained 
the  n-iendship  of  Eric,  the  king  of  Denmark,  lie  was  enaUe 
to  plant  the  Christian  religion  at  Heswiefc,  a  post  then  called 
Hadeby,  and  much  frequented  \fy  AMrehaAta.  Throu^  the 
friendship  of  Eric,  he  was  enabled  to  visit  Swed^i  oAce  raore« 
where  he  eatabUshed  the  Gospel  at  Birca,  fimn  whenCB  it 
spread  to  other  parts  of  the  kmgdom.  He  returned' to  Den- 
mark, and  died  February  S,  855.  AiricariUB  was  one  of  Hit 
most  pious,  indefatigable,  and  disinterested  propi^atorfl  of 
Christianity  in  the^e  tbnes. 

REMBERTUS,  a  disciple  of  Anscarius  the  apostle  of  the 
north,  was  a  native  of  Thurholt,  in  Flanders,  in  the  monas- 
tery of  which,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Corbie,  in  Westphalia,  he 
officiated  as  schon  I  master.  He  was  one  of  the  first  promoters 
of  Chrbtianity  in  Denmark,  and  in  or  about  the  year  860  he 
became  bishop  of  Ribe.  After  the  death  of  Anscarius,  in 
865,  he  was  appointed  to  tlie  archbishopric  of  Hamburgh, 
which  ofEce  he  held  till  his  death,  in  8iS8.  He  wrote,  in 
conjunction  with  a  friend,  the  life  of  Anscarius,  which  is  in- 
serted in  the  first  volume  of  Langebeck's  "  Scriptores  Rerum 
Danicarum."  In  this  work  Rembertus  relates  various  facto, 
not  elsewhere  to  be  found,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  Den- 
mark at  that  period,  but  intermixed  with  fables.  He  collected 
extracts  from  Gregorius  Magnus,  whose  Works  no  longer 
exist ;  and  he  wrote  many  letters,  only  one  of  whioh  is  to  be 
found  in  the  second  volume  of  Langebeck's  collection.  An 
account  of  Rembert's  life  is  given  in  the  same  work.  A 
Danish  writer,  in  speaking  of  Rembert's  laboin-e,  saya,  "  Here 
we  have  not  bo  much  the  commencement  of  Danish  literature, 
as  the  seeds  of  it.  They  were  sown  by  the  exertions  of 
Bbba,  Willehad,  Anscarius,  and  Rembertus,  but  remained  a 
lor^  time,  as  it  were,  trodden  down  by  the  severe  persecu- 
tions to  which  the  Christians  were  exposed  from  Gormo  the 
Old,  and  other  kings;  and  retarded  in  their  growth  by  the 
rudeness  and  barbarism  which  formed  the  principal  featured 
in  the  character  of  a  people,  who  were  fonder  of  roving  about 
on  the  seas  to  rob  and  murder,  and  of  feasting  and  drinking, 
than  of  reading  and  writing  books.     At  leng^,  howerer,  the 
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seeds  which  he  had  scattered  took  root,  sprang  up  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  produced 
abundance  of  fruit." 

REMI,  or  REMYGIUS,  was  archbishop  of  Lyons^  and 
presided  in  the  council  of  Valentia  in  855.  He  was  a  «toady 
supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine,  on  grace  and 
predestination,  in  several  works  that  are  now  extant.  He  died 
in  875. 

SERV ATUS  LUPUS,  a  French  abbot,  celebrated  fiir  Ids 
learning  and  eloquence,  descended  from  a  noble  fionily  in  die 
diocese  of  Sens,  was  born  about  the  commencement  of  dut 
century.  He  had,  from  early  youth,  a  decided  turn  tar  tbeo- 
logical  pursuits,  and  in  828  he  went  to  the  abbey  of  Fulda,  b 
Germany,  where  he  studied  the  Scriptures,  under  the  ede- 
brated  Rabanus,  who  at  his  request,  composed  his  ''Coah 
mentaries  upon  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul."  He  obtained  eon- 
siderable  church  preferment  by  the  patronage  of  liOwii  le 
Debonnaire,  and  Charles  the  Bald ;  and  by  the  latter  he  was 
sent  ambassador  to  pope  Leo  IV.,  and  he  was  appcnntod,  in 
conjunction  with  the  celebrated  Prudentius,  to  reiorm  all  the 
monasteries  in  France.  The  time  of  his  death  is  nnknovn, 
but  it  is  ascertained  that  he  was  living  in  86L  He  was  a  con- 
siderable theological  writer;  and  he  published  accounts  of  the 
lives  of  St.  Wigbert,  and  of  St.  Maximin.  A  colleetioii  has 
been  made  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  Ida  ^'  LetterSp"*  upon 
different  subjects,  relating  to  difficulties  in  grammary  <dfO  sod 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  points  of  doctrine,  discipline^  and  mA 
morals,  which  are  written  with  elegance,  and  tturowmuch^|^ 
on  the  history  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 

PASCHASIUS-RADBERT,  a  celebrated  Fkendi  nobk, 
to  whose  writings  Protestant  controversiaHsts  trace  die  cam 
of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiadon.  He  was  b(mi  at  8m- 
sons,  where  his  parents  deserting  him  when  an  infim^  he  was 
brought  up  by  the  charity  of  the  nuns  of  our  Lady  of  Soissom^ 
in  an  out-house  dependant  on  their  convent.  When  he  hdl 
grown  to  man's  estate,  he  embraced  the  monastic  life  anm» 
the  Benedictines  of  the  abbey  of  Corbie,  where  he  nppfaa 
very  diligently  to  study,  and  distinguished  himsdf  m  die 
polemic  conferences  and  disputations  of  his  time.  So  fa|^ 
was  the  reputation  which  he  acquired  for  learning  and  rbttatf 
that  he  was  elected  abbot  of  his  monastery  in  the  year  8M, 
when  he  was  only  in  deacons  orders,  he  being  prevented  hyUi 
humility  from  entering  into  the  order  of  priesthood.  How- 
ever, he  did  not  retain  this  post  any  great  lenfftili  of  time,  ftff 
in  consequence  of  some  differences  which  took  phce  between 
him  and  the  religious  of  his  house,  he  resigned  nis  offide^  end 
returned  to  the  condition  of  a  simple  monk,  spendinig  the  reil 
of  his  life  in  the  exercise  of  close  study,  and  in  * 
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Tarioas  workfi.  lie  died  in  tlit  year  865,  He  was  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  ]>iety,  and  wrote  in  a  clear,  neat,  and  ele- 
gant style.  He  was  well  verged  both  in  ecclesiastical  and 
profane  authors.  His  treatiee,  "  De  Corpore  Cliristi,"  wa* 
opposed  by  Erigcna  and  others. 

HINCMAll,  a  learned  and  eminent  French  prelate,  was 
descended  from  a  noble  family,  and  educated  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Ucnia,  near  Paris.  He  there  distinguished 
himeelf  by  his  proficiency  in  the  literature  of  the  timesi 
the  brightness  ot  his  parts,  and  his  engaging  manners.  Be- 
ing introduced  to  the  court  of  the  emperor,  Lewis  le  De- 
bonnaire,  with  whom  he  became  a  great  favourite,  he  waa 
readily  consulted  by  liim  on  affairs  of  state,  as  well  aa  ecclo 
fliastical  matters.  Af\er  he  )iad  retiidcd  a  couBtderable  time 
at  court,  he  returned  to  his  monastery  in  the  year  839, 
and  assisted  Hilduin,  who  was  then  abbot,  in  introducing  a 
reform  into  that  institution,  with  the  rules  of  which  he  him- 
self strictly  complied.  When  that  abbot  was  banished  into 
Saxony,  Hincmar  accompanied  him  to  his  place  of  exile,  but 
without  bcinjf  imphcated  in  hbcrimtnahty,  and  still  retaining 
the  emperor's  favoui".  In  845  he  was  ordained  archbishop 
of  Rheims,  at  the  united  desire  of  the  clergy  and  people,  in  a 
synod  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  held  at  fieauvais.  In  the 
year  849  Hincmar  prenided  at  the  council  of  Quiercy,  whera 
he  disgraced  himself  by  the  intolerance  and  cruelty  which  he 
displayed  towards  Godeschalc.  'I'iip  part  wliicli  he  tonk  nn 
this  occasion,  involved  him  in  the  dispute  about  grace  and  pre- 
destination. Upon  the  irruptions  of  the  Normans  into  France, 
Hincmar  withdrew  from  Rheims  to  Epemay,  where  he  soon 
died,  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  calamity  which  had  be- 
fallen his  country.  Mosheim  says  of  him,  that  be  was  "  a  man 
of  an  imperious  and  turbulent  spirit ;  but  who  deserves,  not- 
withstanding, a  distinguished  place  among  the  Latin  writers  of 
this  period,  since  his  works  discover  an  aspiring  genius,  and 
an  ardent  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  tend,  moreover, 
in  a  singular  manner,  to  throw  light  upon  the  civil  and  eccle* 
siastieal  history  of  the  age  in  which  ne  lived."  His  works 
were  printed  by  Simond,  2  vols.  fol.  1645. 

HINCMAR,  a  French  prelate,  was  nephew  to  Hinctnart 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  took  care  to  have  him  well  edu* 
cated,  and  when  he  was  of  sufEcient  age  to  be  engaged  in 
public  business,  introduced  him  at  court.  Afler  being  em- 
ployed in  different  negociations,  through  his  uncle's  interet^ 
he  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Laon,  about  856.  Fot 
sometime  after  his  promotion  he  showed  due  respect  and 
obeisance  to  Hincmar,  who  was  hb  metropolitan  j  but  after- 
wards, actuated  by  pride  and  ambition,  he  repeatedly  opposed 
hia  jurisdiction,  in  the  most  offensive  and  indecent  manner,  and 


nff  the  orden  of  Ae  ht^if  M^  eim 
nglits  of  die  Idiudom,  Mid  w  flit 
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seemed  to  take  deliglit  in  embracing  every  opportoiatjr  of 
irritating  and  calumniating  bim.  He  was  accnsed  ot  ■mnl 
seditions  in  bis  diocese,  against  the  auduwi^  ct  fcfag 
Charles  the  Bald.  Of  these  crimes  he  was  accused  lidbM 
the  synod  held  at  Verberie,  in  869 ;  but  when  he  finnd  Ait 
matters  were  not  likely  to  terminate  in  bis  brour,  he  made  an 
appeal  to  the  pope.  Pope  Adrian  warmly  esponsed  hie  oria^ 
Mcause  he  suomitted  himself  to  his  jud^nent,  and  wu  ■  fie^ 
per  instrument  for  enforcing  tf 
when  inconsistent  with  the  ngl' 
vileges  of  the  GaDican  church. 

bis  peace  with  the  king,  and  took  fresh  oaths  of  obecUcDBBlD 
him  and  his  metropolitan.  In  the  year  871  he  again  e^pond 
himself  to  the  resentment  of  the  king,  for  refusing  to  saMOfte 
a  sentence  of  excommunication  agfunst  the  acCOtnpSBIM  <>( 
prince  Carloman,  who  had  rebelled  agunat  his  &ther.  Ih'MI^ 
sequence  of  his  conduct,  Hincmar  was  smnmoned  to'atlittde 
council  held  at  Toussi,  where  various  charges  of  irrQgalir  Ml 
criminal  behaviour  were  preferred  against  him ;  he  me'  ttttlA 
guilty,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  two  years  efljemerti  Ih 
eyes  were  put  out,  as  were  those  of  prince  CarkMnan,  ■  V^ 
man  punisbment  at  that  time  for  persons  found  gnSl^  of  icM' 
Hon.  After  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bald  he  wee'  M  d 
liber^,  and  died  before  the  year  882.  In  the  wodki  ot'fiBfe- 
mar,  archbishop  of  Rheuns,  seTcral  of  lus  "  Letters "  an  ike- 
served,  and  some  small  treatises,  relating  to  Ui  mptf  tt 
Rome,  may  be  found  in  the  dgbth  volnme  criT  fhe  **  OoliNit 
Concil." 

ANDREW  AGNELLI,  or  AONELLUS,  aidiblAa^ar 
Ravenna.  He  wrote  the  life  of  bis  predecessors  in  thptMb 
which  voriE  was  printed  by  Baccliini,  in  1708,  wMi  aoM^  f 
vols.  4to.  It  contains  some  curious  facts,  and  is  i 
for  the  freedom  with  which  the  author  I 
Rome. 

GODESCHALC,  or  GOTTESCHALC,  aumamed  FUL- 
GENTIUS,  a  German  ecclesiastic,  was  bom  in  some  part  of 
Saxony,  and  entered  the  monastic  order  in  the  convent  of  Fu)' 
da.  He  left  the  monastery  about  the  year  84€,  and  went  into 
Dalmatia,  where  he  commenced  proacliing  the  Augustine  doc- 
trine  of  election  and  reprobation;  miiintiiining  that  God,  from 
all  eternity,  had  pre-ordained  part  <<f  the  human  race  to  ever- 
lasting  happiness,  and  the  rest  to  everlasting  misery.  Rabanus 
Maurus,  archbishop  of  Ments,  who  bad  an  enmity  against 
Godeschalc,  undertook  to  confute  his  doctrine  in  writing.  He 
made  a  violent  attack  upon  him,  and  pronounced  him  a  mon- 
strous heretic.  Godescoalc,  being  informed  of  this  affiur, 
travelled  to  Germany,  to  justify  himself  against  the  charges  of 
Rabanus.    Rabanas  had  already  summoned  a  council  to  meet 
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St  Hentf,  in  the  year  848,  where  he  procured  a  sentence  of 
cnndemnation  upon  Godeachalc,  nnd  delivered  him  over  to 
Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheima.  Hincmar,  who  was  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  Rahanus,  assembled  a  council  at  Quiercy,  in 
840,  in  which  Godeschalc  was  condemned  a.  second  time,  and 
ordered  to  be  treated  in  a  manner  eijually  repugnant  to  the 

Erinciples  of  religion,  and  the  dictates  of  humanity.  Because 
e  firmly  adhered  to  his  doctrine,  which  he  affirmed,  with  truth, 
to  be  the  doctrine  preached  by  St.  Augustine,  Hmcraar  de- 
graded him  from  the  priesthood,  and  barbarously  ordered  him 
to  be  severely  scourged,  until  the  force  of  his  pain,  overpower- 
ing his  constancy,  obliged  him,  in  compliance  with  the  com- 
mands of  his  persecutors,  to  throw  into  tfie  fire  the  justification 
of  his  opinions,  which  he  had  delivered  at  the  council  of 
Mentz.  After  these  cruel  proceedings,  the  unfortunate  monk 
was  committed  a  close  prisoner  to  the  monastery  of  Ilautv-illiera, 
in  the  diocese  of  Rheims.  While  Godeschalc  lay  in  prison, 
his  doctrine  gained  him  followers,  his  sufTcrings  excited  com- 
passion, and  Doth  together  produced  a  considerable  schism  in 
the  I<atin  church.  Some,  mdeed,  principally  confined  them- 
selves to  the  defence  of  his  person  and  conduct;  while  others 
employed  all  their  zeal  and  their  labour  in  the  vindication  of 
his  doctrine.  As  the  epirit  of  controversy  ran  high  between 
the  contending  parties,  Charles  the  Bald  summoned  a  council 
to  meet  at  Quiercy,  in  853,  in  which,  by  the  credit  and  influ- 
ence of  Hincmar,  the  decrees  of  the  former  council  were  con- 
firmed, and  Godeschalc  again  condemned.  But  the  decrees  of 
this  council  were  declared  null,  and  Godeschalc  and  his  doc- 
trine vindicated  and  defended,  in  a  council  assembled  at  Va- 
lence in  Dauphiny,  in  8'tS ;  the  decrees  of  which  were  con- 
firmed in  the  council  of  Laugres,  held  in  859,  and  that  <J 
Touai,  held  in  860.  Such  was  the  original  of  the  fiirioue  dis- 
putes concerning  predestination  and  grace,  which  &om  this 
time  have  divided  the  catholic  church  into  two  parties,  and 
which  have  also  subsisted  in  fiiU  force  among  the.  Protestants. 
He  died  in  prison,  having  refused  to  recant  his  opinions,  in 
870.  Two  of  his  confessions  are  in  Usher'a  Historia  Gottes- 
chalci,  1611. 

RATRAMN,  or  BERTRAM,  a  celebrated  French  Bene- 
dictine monk  and  priest,  took  the  vows  in  the  abbey  of  Corbie 
in  Picardy.     He  applied  assiduously  to  the  study  of  sacred  and 

Erofane  literature,  and  justly  obtained  a  high  reputation  among 
is  contemporaries,  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  anq 
Greek  languages,  the  polite  learning  of  the  age,  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  divinity,  and  the  sacred  Scriptures.  By  DJS 
superior  merits  he  recommended  himself  to  the  favour  of  the 
emperor  Charles  the  Bald,  who  made  him  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Orbais,  in  the  diocese  Of  Soissons.     In  the  dispute  be- 
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tween  the  cliurches  of  Constantinople  and  Rome^  he  employed 
the  whole  force  of  his  erudition  and  sseal  in  endeavouriiiff  to 
maintain  the  cause  of  the  Latin  church.  He  wrote  a  booiL  m 
defence  of  Godeschalc  and  his  opinions,  while  that  unfortunate 
monk  lay  in  prison  at  the  monastery  of  Hautvilliers,  lanffubh- 
inff  under  the  unjust  and  barbarous  treatment  wldch  be  re- 
ceived irom  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims.  But  his  most 
fiunous  book  was  on  "  Tiie  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,'*  m 
which  he  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the  eucba- 
rist.  An  excellent  edition  of  it  was  published  in  Latin  and 
French  in  1686^  ISmo. ;  and  an  English  translation  at  Duhfin 
in  1753. 

METROPHANES,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  was  a  native  of 
Constantinople.  He  was  distinguished  in  iiie  disputes,  which 
terminated  in  the  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  In  the  year  858  he  used  every  effort  to  prevent  k- 
natius  being  deposed  from  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinopk^ 
but  without  effect.  He  however  tlien  acknowledged  PhotniS} 
whom  the  emperor  Michael  appointed  to  fiU  the  vacant  see. 
In  the  following  year  a  warm  contest  arose  between  the  paxti- 
zans  of  Photius  and  Ignatius,  and  Metrophanes  espoosiitt 
anew  the  interests  of  the  latter,  he  was  deposed  in  a  synod 
held  at  Constantinople,  and  committed  to  the  same.  pUoe.of 
confinement  with  his  friend.  Photius  was  deposed  in  nis  twi 
in  867,  by  Pasilius  the  Macedonian ;  in  consequence  of  whidi 
change  of  affairs,  Metrophanes  recovered  possession  of.  his 
bishopric,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  persecutors  of  Pho- 
tius at  the  council  of  Constantinople,  held  in  the  year  870. 
Upon  the  death  of  Ignatius,  which  happened  in  the  year  ,87S^ 
the  emperor  took  Photius  into  favour,  and  replaced  hun  in  the 
patriarchal  dignity,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived ;  but  Me- 
trophanes refused  to  acknowledge  him;  and  as  he  contmued 
steadily  to  persist  in  that  refusal,  he  was  pronounced  an  obsti* 
nate  schismatic  by  a  council  held  at  Constantinople  in  880^  and 
at  the  same  time  deposed  from  his  episcopate,  and  cut  oiff.firam 
the  commimion  of  the  faithful.  Some  of  his  "  Letters^*"  ftc 
are  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  "  CoUect.  Concil." 

EUTYCHIUS,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  age,  was  bom  in  the  year  876^.  at 
Fostat,  or  Old  Cairo,  in  Egypt.  He  was  brought  up  a  plmir 
cian,  in  which  profession  he  obtained  high  reputation,^>at  after- 
wards embracing  the  ecclesiastical  life,  he  was,  in  the  year  OSSt 
elected  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  whidi  dignity  he  held  nntQ 
his  death,  which  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  aix>ut  dbe  fesr 
950.  According  to  the  testimony  of  his  biographer,  Ebn 
Ossaibe^,  he  was  perpetually  embroiled  in  disputes  with  his 
flock,  who  were  chiefly  Jacobites,  while  he  was  a  sound  Cmt 
tholic*    He  wrote  annals  from  the  beginning  of  die .  WQfI4  ^ 
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the  year  900,  which  were  published  by-  Pocock  at  Oxford  in 
1659,  2  vols.  4to.    He  died  in  950. 

ODO,  a  Romish  saint  and  celebrated  abbot  of  Cluny,  was 
of  noble  descent,  and  bom  in  the  country  of  Maine  in  879. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  the  palace  of  Foulques^ 
count  of  Anjou,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  was  made  a  canon 
of  St.  Martin's,  at  Tours.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  had  for  his  tutor  St.  Rhemy  of  Auxerre,  Having  resolved 
to  lead  a  monastic  Ufe,  he  took  the  habit  in  912  in  the  monas*- 
tery  of  Baume,  in  the  diocese  of  Besancon,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  practice  of  the  most  austere  exercises 
of  the  cloister,  and  at  the  same  time  sedulously  applied  to  the 
acquisition  of  such  learning  as  the  ignorance  of  the  times  per- 
mitted. On  account  of  the  superiority  of  his  attainmenti^  he 
was  appointed  to  preside  over  the  school  of  the  monastery. 
About  the  year  926,  he  received  priest's  orders ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  upon  the  death  of  Bernard,  the  abbot,  he  was 
elected  to  succeed  him  in  that  office.  At  this  period  the  Latin 
monks  had  so  entirely  lost  sight  of  all  subordination  or  disci- 
pUne,  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  knew  not  even  by  name 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  which  they  were  obUged  to  observe. 
Odo  endeavoured  to  correct  this  disorder,  and  succeeded  so 
well  as  to  oblige  the  monks  to  Uve  in  a  rigorous  observance  of 
their  rules,  and  also  added  to  their  discipline  new  rites  and 
ceremonies,  which  were  attended  with  an  air  of  sanctity,  but 
were  in  reality  trifling  and  insignificant,  and  at  the  same  time 
severe  and  burthensome.  The  fame  of  this  new  rule  of  dis- 
cipline soon  spread  all  over  Europe,  and  it  was  adopted  in  the 
greatest  part  of  the  ancient  monasteries  which  had  been  founded 
in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Britain,  and  Spain,  as  well  as  in 
the  convents  which  had  been  newly  estabUshed.  So  high  was 
Odo's  reputation  for  wisdom  and  sanctity,  that  the  popes,  the 
bishops,  and  the  secular  princes  paid  the  utmost  deference  to 
his  counsels,  and  frequently  constituted  him  the  arbiter  of  their 
disputes.  In  the  year  936,  he  took  a  journey  to  Rome,  at  the 
request  of  pope  Leo  VII.,  where  he  mediated  a  peace  betweeti 
Alberic,  prince  of  Rome,  and  Hugh,  king  of  Italy.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  went  to  Rome  a  second  time,  and  by  his 
influence  with  Hugh  prevailed  on  him  to  abandon  the  siege  of 
the  city.  In  942  he  paid  a  third  visit  to  Rome,  on  religious 
motives ;  and  while  he  was  in  that  city  he  was  attacked  by  a 
severe  disorder,  which  obliged  him  to  return  to  France.  He 
died  at  Rheims  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote 
several  books  full  of  superstitious  notions,  and  legendary  tales. 

St.  SWITHIN,  in  the  Saxon  SWITHUM,  received  his  cle- 
rical tonsure,  and  put  on  the  monastic  habit,  in  the  old  monas- 
tery at  Winchester.  He  was  of  a  noble  parentage,  and  passed  his 
youth  in  the  study  of  grammar,  philosophy,  and  the  Scriptures* 
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Swithin  wsft  promoted  to  hol^  orders  by  HefanstaD,  bUhop  of 
Winchester,  at  whose  death,  in  85S,  king  Ethelwolf  granted 
him  the  see.  In  this  he  continued  eleven  years^  and  died  in 
868.  Swithin  desured  that  he  might  be  buried  in  tha  open 
church-yard,  and  not  in  the  chancel  of  the  minster,  as  was 
usual  with  other  bishops ;  and  his  request  was  complied  nidli 
but  the  monks,  on  his  being  canonized,  considering  it  diegrirn 
fill  for  the  saint  to  lie  in  a  public  cemetery,  resdhred  to  manm 
bis  body  into  the  choir,  which  was  to  have  been  dona  widi 
fiolemn  procession  on  the  15th  of  July.  It  rained,  howenv, 
80  violently  for  forty  days  succeeding,  that  the  design  was  aflbiB* 
doned  as  heretical  and  blasphemous,  and  they  htmoared  Us 
memory  by  erecting  a  chapel  over  his  grave,  at  which  nMif 
miriqfiiuous  cures  of  all  kinds  are  said  to  have  been  wrinngjht 
To  we  above  circumstance  may  be  traced  the  or^in  of  ll^  aU 
saying,  ^^  that  if  it  rains  on  St.  Swithin'gi  it  will  imin  ibrl^  dsgIS 
foUowiM.'* 

JOHN  ASSER,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  m  Ae  r^  of  Al- 
fred the  Great.  He  was  bom  in  Pembrokeshire^  ra  Sonlh 
Wales;  and  educated  in  the  monastery  of  St  Dtevid*ii bf  lis 
archbbhop  of  Asserius,  who,  according  to  Leland,  mm  Ul 
kinsman.  By  his  assiduous  application  he  soon  aoqidied 
versal  feme  as  a  person  of  profound  learning  and  gmit 
4ies.  Alfred,  the  munificent  patron  of  genius,  about  tihejisr 
£80^  sent  for  him  to  court,  then  held  at  Deu,  in  WSmk^ 
He  was  so  charmed  with  Asser,  that  he  made  him  his  _ 
tor  and  companion ;  appointed  him  abbot  of  two  or  Aim 
nastcriei^;  and  At  last  promoted  him  to  the  see  of  fflietlNrtb 
where  he  died  in  910.  He  was  a  man  of  happy  genina^  wea* 
•derful  modesty,  extensive  learning,  and  great  integrity.  He{s 
said  to  have  been  principally  instrumental  in  pecsaiid&qg  As 
king  to  restore  the  university  of  Oxford  to  its  pristine  d|g* 
nity. 

CARMATH,  a  celebrated  Arabian  impostor,  who  kk  891 
Attacked  the  primary  doctrine  of  MohanumBdanism,  and  el^ 
Gained  numerous  disciples,  but  the  sect  is  now  extinct* 

ASCHARI,  a  celebrated  mussulman  doctor,  the  head  of  As 
Ascharians,  a  sect  which  opposed  the  Hwbalites.  Tbb  sest 
taught,  that  God  acts  always  firom  particular  vofilion  fbr  As 
individual  good  of  every  creature ;  while  Aschaxi  fii^ipil  |bS 
God  governs  the  world  by  general  laws.  Asdhari  died  aft  Bl^ 
dad  about  the  year  of  the  Hegira  829,  or  of  Christ  MO^ -sad 
was  secretly  interred,  lest  the  HanbaHtes,  in  tiieir  anl'ls 
punish  his  impieties,  should  tear  up  his  remains  iMS  Ai 
grave. 

''  V  ♦ 
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HISTORY. 

FRECULPHUS,  an  historian.  In  824  he  was  sent  to 
Rome  as  bishop  of  Lisieux^  by  Lewi9  the  Pious,  on  account  of 
the  controversy  in  regard  to  images,  and  he  was  employed  by 
that  prince  on  various  other  occasions.  He  was  much  attached 
to  the  emperor,  and  in  835  was  entrusted  with  the  keeping 
of  the  rebellious  bishop  of  Rheims.  He  wrote  a  generid 
history  of  the  world,  from  the  creation  to  the  year  600,  in 
two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  dedicated  to  the  abbot  Helis- 
caar,  and  the  second  to  the  empress  Judith,  at  whose  desire  it 
was  composed  for  the  use  of  her  sons. 

AIM  ON,  of  Aquitaine,  a  Benedictine  monk,  is  chiefly  known 
as  the  author  of  '*  A  History  of  France."  The  time  in  which 
he  lived  is  disputed ;  but  Vossius,  who  had  taken  ereat  pains 
to  ascertain  the  point  irom  the  internal  evidence  of  his  workf 
is  of  opinion  that  he  Uved  in  this  century,  and  wrote  about  the 
year  840.  The  history  is  brought  down  to  a  much  later  period, 
the  year  1165,  by  another  hand.  It  is  of  too  legendary  a  cast 
to  be  entitled  to  much  credit.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  collection  of  Duchesne. 

ERCHEMBERT,  of  Lombardy,  a  vmter  who  was  in  early 
life  of  the  military  profession,  but  afterwards  retired  to  Monta 
Cassino,  and  embraced  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  He  became 
governor  of  a  neighbouring  monastery,  but  he  once  more  re- 
tired ;  and  in  his  retreat  wrote  a  chronicle,  or  a  history  at  large 
of  the  Lombards,  and  an  abridgment  of  the  same  history,  firom 
the  year  774  to  888,  which  forms  a  sort  of  supplement  to  Paul 
the  deacon.  Anthony  Caraccioli,  priest  of  the  order  of  regu- 
lar clerks,  published  this  abridgment,  which  details  some  curi- 
ous facts,  with  other  pieces,  at  Naples,  in  1620,  4to.  Camillus 
Peregrinus  inserted  it  afterwards  in  his  history  of  the  princes 
of  Lombardy,  1643,  4to. 

PETER  of  SICILY,  so  called  from  the  island  which  gave 
him  birth,  was  of  noble  descent,  and  of  some  learning,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  this  period.  He  was  taken  into 
the  service  of  the  emperor  Basil,  by  whom,  in  the  year  780, 
he  was  sent  into  Armenia  for  the  purpose  of  negociating  an 
exchange  of  prisoners.  This  business,  which  he  performed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  emperor,  having  occasioned  him  to  spend 
nearly  nine  months  at  Tibrica,  the  capital  of  Armenia^  he  em- 
braced several  opportunities  of  holding  conferences  with  the 
Paulicians,  a  branch  of  M anichaeans,  who  were  niunerous  in 
that  country,  and  undertook  the  task  of  writing,  in  Greek,  *'A 
History  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  ofthe  Manichees.** 
This  work  was  dedicated  to  an  archbishop  of  Bulgaria  It 
was  printed  at  Trigolstadt  in  1604,  in  Greek  and  Lwn. 
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DAVID  NICETAS,  a  Greek  historian,  a  native  of  Bipli- 
lagonia.  He  wrote  the  **  Life  of  St.  Ignatius,*'  patriaich  of 
Constantinople^  which  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Frederic 
Mutius^  bishop  of  Termoli;  also  several  panegyrics  on  Ae 
apostles  and  saints,  inserted  in  the  continuation  dr  KbBolfeMa 
Patrum,  by  Combesis. 

ANDREW,  or  AGNELAS  RAVENNAS,  a  naiife  of 
Ravenna.    He  wrote  the  lives  of  the  bishops  of  Ravenda* 

REGINO,  a  celebrated  German  ecclesiastical  writtxr  and 
chronicler.  He  embraced  the  monastic  life  at  the  Benedfeline 
abbey  of  Prum,  in  the  diocese  of  Treves,  and  by  his  coudoet 
gained  such  general  respect  among  the  fratendty,  that  in  iht 
year  892  he  was  made  abbot,  which  office,  however,  fieniAe 
jealousy  of  his  rivals,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  ki  899*  After 
this  he  probablv  tetired  and  spent  the  remamder  of  his  dUs 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  Maximin  at  Treves.  He  died  aboofe  mt 
year  908.  He  was  author  of  '*  A  Chronicon,^  extendhig  ftoHi 
the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  year  907,  which  is  said  to  bO"^^ 
useful  in  illustrating  the  history  of  his  time,  and  partfcmliriy 
that  of  the  Franks  and  Germans.  Trithemius  pronoanoM'lla^ 
gino  to  have  been  the  best  German  writer  of  hu  age* 

ADO,  archbishop  of  Vienne  in  Dauphin6,  bom  in  dhe^Mtf 
860,  was  eminent  for  his  piety,  industry,  and  kaming.  \Hei| 
entitled  to  much  merit  as  an  mstorian.  His  ^  Uuivetaal  Cfatp* 
nology/'  comprehends  the  whole  extent  of  history  dowb  to  AA 
year  879.  It  was  printed  in  folio  at  Paris  in  lAn,  ik  GMUfe 
characters,  and  afterwards  reprinted  by  Morel  in  ISBf.  A  b£# 
edition  was  published  at  Rome  in  1745.  Ado  was  alio  ttecIV' 
thor  of  a  martyrology,  of  which  an  edition  was  gtven  by  fidtor 
Rosweide,  a  Jesuit,  in  1613. 

FLODOARD,  or  FRODOARD,  an  ecdesiaatie  and  Uh 
torian,  was  bom  at  Epemai  m  Champagne,  in  8M.  Het^ 
ceived  his  education  at  Rheims,  and  acquiied  ihe  taltmim  of 
the  archbishops  so  as  to  be  appointed  keeper  of  tibe.  aiJuUiel 
in  the  cathedral,  and  afterwards  canon.  He  had  ottielr  liflKr 
fices,  and  in  936  was  deputed  to  pope  Leo  VII:,  who  |Hi|,iui4y 
received  him.  He  at  lenfftii  retired  to  a  monasteirf  iii  IK 
diocese  of  Rheims,  of  which  place  he  beeme  dbJMi;-  laft 
attempt  was  made  in  951,  to  place  him  in  the  see  of  HMdiii 
but  although  the  clergy  and  people  concinnredhiUili|NB^ 
another  person,  £eivoiued  by  the  Idng^  obtmied 
He  resigned  his  abbacy  in  968,  and  devoting^Inmadf  lo 
exercises,  died  in  odour  of  sanctity  in  966.  tiEe  wiiMe  J 
works,  the  principal  of  which  was,  '*  A  SDstoij  of  iUilt 
of  Rheims,'^  from  its  foundation  to  948 ;  of  tilii  ira^  ftb«# 
edition  is  that  of  G.  Couvenier,  8vo.  1617,  '  ■ 

JOHN  MALELAS,  or  MALALAS,  of  MdUfb^  m 
phist,  who  was  a  teacher  ^f  rhetoric  anl  • 
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church  of  Antioch.   We  have  a  chronicle  written  by  him  wliich 
extends  from  the  creation  to  the  reign  of  Justinian,  but  is  jm- 

Srfect.  His  history  was  published  by  Edward  Chilniead  at 
xford  in  1691,  in  8to.  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
library ;  and  republished  among  the  Byzantine  historians,  as  a 
kind  of  appendix,  at  Venice  iu  i  733. 

ASTRONOMY,  fcc 

ALBATEGNI,  a  celebrated  astronomical  observer,  who  de- 
rived his  name  from  the  town  of  Batan,  between  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  where  he  was  born.  Dr.  Halley  speaks  of  this 
astronomer  in  very  high  terms,  and  describes  him  as  a  num  of 
great  acuteness  and  accuracy  in  making  observations.  In  the 
year  882  he  observed  that  the  autumnal  equinox  was,  on  the 
I9th  September,  at  13h.  15',  at  Aracta,  or  Kuca,  a  town  of 
Chaldea.  In  883,  he  found  the  longitude  of  the  first  star  of 
Aries  to  be  18"  2";  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  be  2^"  35' ; 
and  the  motion  of  the  earth's  aphelion,  and  that  of  the  stars 
one  degree  in  seventy  years.  He  also  ascertained  the  ecccn- 
tricihi  of  the  earth's  orbit.  The  imperfections  of  the  aatrono- 
niical  tables  of  Ptolemy  induced  Albategni  to  compute  new 
ones,  which  he  adapted  to  the  meridian  of  Aracta,  His  work, 
entitled  "  The  Science  of  the  Stars,"  founded  on  his  own  ob- 
servations, as  McU  as  those  of  Ptolemy,  was  translated  into 
Latin  from  the  original  Arabic,  which  lies  unpublished  in  the 
Vatican,  by  Plato  of  Tibur.  In  this  work  Albategni  gives 
the  motion  of  the  sun's  apogee  since  Ptolemy's,  as  weO  as  the 
motion  of  the  stars,  which  he  makes  one  degree  in  seventy 
years.  On  his  ol)seriations  were  founded  the  Alphonsine 
tables.  It  was  published  at  Nuremberg  in  1537,  with  some 
additions  by  Regiomontanus,  and  was  republished  at  Bologna 
in  1645,  with  annotations  by  the  same  author.  Albategni  died 
in  888. 

THEBIT  BEN  CORAH,  or  THABIT  EBN  KORRA, 
an  Arabian  teacher  of  philosophy  and  mathematics,  was  a  native 
of  Harran,  and  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Sabeeans ;  and  on  this 
account  was  sumamed  "  Al  Sabi-Al-Harrani,"  The  time  in  which 
he  flourished  is  uncertain.  Some  say  that  he  was  bom  in  the  two 
hundred  and  twenty-first  year  of  the  Hegira,  or  A.D.  835 ;  others 
refer  him  to  the  tenth  century,  and  others  have  placed  him  ia 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century ;  we  shall  take  the  first  suppo- 
sition. He  was  secretary  to  the  caliph  Mothaded ;  and  .was 
distinguished  by  his  skiU  in  the  mathematics,  and  by  his  know- 
ledge of  astronomy.  He  is  said  to  have  observed  the  declination 
of  the  ecliptic,  which  he  fixed  at  23°  33*  30".  To  Thebit 
has  been  ascribed  the  ori^n  of  the  astronomical  sect,  which 
maintained  the  trepidation  of  the  fixed  stars.    It  wsa  his  opi- 
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nion,  fmraded  on  BOme  erraDeotu  oliieiVatiMi,  ^xU^'tH^ 
stars  mored  for  some  time  socording  to  tfce  M^-of  ^'d~ 


slower,  and  at  last  iiiBensible.  Aocor^ng  to  TM/Hi'-Wk  i 
quity  of  the  ecUptic  was  variable,  and  Hulyect  to  nimlir  pari»B 
of  increase.  Elu  opinioiiB  prevaOed  for  a  conodenlw  tiw^ 
not  oidy  among  the  astronomers  of  his  own  nstioi^  bnfe  ilwag 
some  CAirifitiana.  rV  '   . 

HBDICINE.  "    '■ 

RHAZES,  one  of  tiie  oldest  and  most  distingutslied  of  the 
Arabian  physiciaiUj  was  born  at  Rei,  in  the  province  of  Clio- 
razan,  about  the  year  85S.  There  was  a  school  in  his  native 
town,  at  which  he  received  his  early  education,  but  he  ih  ftaid 
not  to  have  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  till  somewhat 
late  in  life,  having  given  up  much  of  his  ttmc  to  the  cultivation  of 
music.  After  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  he  removed  to  Bag' 
dad,  and  then  he  turned  his  attention  to  philosophy,  and  after- 
wards to  physic.  He  became,  however,  indefatigable  in  ha 
application,  and  was  continually  occupied  in  observing,  read- 
ing, and  writing,  until  he  obtained  the  highest  reputadon; 
uid  he  was  sel^ted  out  of  a  hundred  eminent  physicians,  who 
were  then  reudent  at  Bagdad,  to  superintend  the  celebrated 
hospital  of  that  city.  The  historians  considered  him  ea  the 
Galen  of  the  Arabians ;  and  from  his  long  hfe  and  constant 

Sactice,  during  which  he  paid  the  most  assiduous  attention  l4> 
e  varieties  of  disease,  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  tlie  ex- 
perimenter, or  the  experienced.  He  was  said  also  to  be  pro- 
ibundly  skilled  in  all  the  Bciences,  especially  in  philosophy, 
astronomy,  and  music.  He  travelled  much  in  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, and  made  irequent  journeys  into  Perdo,  his  native  coun- 
try, and  was  mush  consulted  by  eeveral  princes,  particolarly 
Iqr  Almanzor,  tiie  chief  of  Chorazan,  with  whom  he  frequently 
corresponded,  and  to  whom  he  dedicated  several  of  hu  writ- 
ings. Abi  Osbaia  enumerated  two  hundred  and  twenly-ux 
treatises  composed  by  Rhazcs,  among  which  the  ten  bouk^, 
addressed  to  his  patron  Almunzor,  are  mentioned,  and  therefore 
are  doubtless  genuine,  although  llali  Abbas,  who  has  given  nn 
account  of  him  and  his  works,  has  not  noticed  them.  Thix 
work  Rhaees  designs  as  a  complete  body  of  physic,  and  it  may 
be  deemed  the  great  magazine  of  all  the  Arabian  medicines  i 
the  ninth  book,  indeed,  which  treats  of  the  cure  of  diseases, 
was  in  such  great  estimation  for  several  centuries,  that  it  wu 
die  text-book  of  the  public  schools,  and  was  commented  up4 
by  tha  most  leuoed  profenors.    Xevcrthelcss,  like  the  restfli 
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the  Arabian  writings,  it  contains  very  little  more  than  the 
substance  of  the  works  of  the  Greeks,  from  whom  the  Ara- 
bians borrowed  almost  all  their  medical  knowledge.  They 
have,  indeed,  and  Rhazes  in  particular,  given  the  first  dis* 
tinct  account  of  the  small  pox,  a  pestilential  malady  which 
the  Greeks  have  no  where  accurately  described,  and  which  is, 
therefore,  generally  inferred  to  have  been  unknown  among 
that  people.  This  is  questionable,  but,  at  all  events,  the  first 
specific  accoimts  of  the  small  box  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Rhazes.  He  was  the  author  also  of  the  first  treatise  ever  com- 
posed respecting  the  diseases  of  children.  His  book  on  the 
affections  of  the  joints  is  interesting,  and  contains  an  account 
of  some  remarkable  ciures,  efiected  chiefly  by  copious  J)lood- 
letting.  He  describes  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  very  well ; 
and  also  some  diseases  pecuhar  to  eastern  coimtries,  as  the 
ignis  persicus,  vena  medinensis,  &c. ;  and  he  first  noticed  the 
disease  called  spina  ventosa.  Rhazes  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  skilful  alchemist,  the  art  of  chemistry,  in  fact,  origi- 
nated with  the  Arabians,  and  Rhazes  is  the  first,  as  Dr.  Friend 
has  shewn,  who  mentions  the  use  of  chemical  preparations  io 
medicine,  he  has  a  chapter  on  the  qualifications  of  a  physi- 
cian, and  a  singular  tract  on  quacks  and  impostors,  in  which  he 
has  pourtrayed  that  class  of  pretenders  to  the  life ;  and  his 
detail  of  their  pretentions  shows  that  they  were  at  least  as 
numerous,  and  ingenious  in  their  contrivances  of  cheatery,  as 
in  more  recent  times.  Rhazes  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  and 
lost  his  sight ;  he  died  in  the  year  93.^.  His  works  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  through  the  medium  of  translations  in  Latin, 
are  a  sort  of  common-place  book,  entitled,  "  Continens,"  or 
"  Libri  Continentes."  A  much  more  perfect  work,  is  the  "  Libri 
Decern  ad  Almansorem,"  published  at  Venice  1510.  Six  books 
of  aphorisms,  published  under  the  title  of  "  Liber  De  Secre- 
tis,  qui  Aphorismorum  appellatiur  Bononiae,"  1489.  A  tract 
on  the  small  pox,  often  translated,  and  printed  with  the  title  of 
'*  De  Pestilentia  ;*'  the  best  translation  is  by  Channing,  Lon- 
don, 1766. 

JOHN  GEBER,  a  physician  and  astronomer  of  Arabia. 
He  wrote  a  commentary  on  Ptolemy's  Syntaxis  Magna,  in 
which  he  attempted  to  correct  his  astronomy,  but  Copernicus 
styles  him  the  calumniator  of  Ptolemy.  He  wrote  several  other 
works,  and  Boerhaave  styles  him  a  learned  chemist.  But  his 
writings  are  so  much  stufted  with  the  jargon  of  the  alchemists, 
that  Dr.  Johnson  traces  the  derivation  of  the  word  Gibberish 
from  them. 

ALBUMAZAR,  an  Arabian  physician  and  astronomer. 
His  works  entitled,  "  De  Magnis  Conjunctionibus,  Annorum 
Revolutionibus,  ac  eorum  Penectionibus,"  was  printed  at  Ve- 
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nice  in  15^^  8vo. ;  and  his  Introductio  ad  AstioimiiUBn  m 
1489. 

JOHN  SERAPION,  an  Arabian  i^ysician,  who  flooridh 
ed  about  890.  He  is  by  some  confounded  with  the  Aks* 
andrian,  though  he  lived  six  hundred  years  kter.  ifit  eztneti 
from  TraUian  have  been  published  in  Latin,  under  the  tides  of 
**  Practicay  Dicta  Breviarum ;"  and  *^  Therapeulacs.". 

HONAIN,  an  Arabian  physician.  He  was  a  Chffaliu^  mi 
a  native  of  Hira.  After  travelling  into  Greece  and  Persia  he 
settled  at  Bagdad,  where  he  translated  into  AralMe  the  Ele- 
ments of  EucUd,  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  and  worha  of  Hi^ 
pocrates.  At  the  desire  of  the  caliph,  lie  also  compldM  t 
version  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  for  every  book  of  whidi  ho 
had  its  weight  in  gold. 
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PERIOD  XXV. 

FROM  CONSTANTINE  VIU.  TO  MICHAEL  V. 

[Cent.  X.] 

REMARKABLE  FACTS,  EVENTS,  AND  DISCOVERIES. 


A.D. 

903  Rome  taken  bj'  the  Normans. 

912  Tlie  Normans  establish  themselves  in  Normandy. 

915  The  UnWersitj  of  Cambridge  founded. 

923  Fiefs  established  in  France. 

925  Sigefroi  elected  first  MarquLsof  Bnindenburgh. 

928  The  maninisate  of  Misnia  established. 

937  The  Saracen  empire  is  divided  into  seven  luogdoms. 

941  Arithmetic  brought  into  Europe* 

961  Candia  recovered  from  the  Saracens. 

967  Antioch  recovered  from  them. 

969  The  race  of  Abbas  extinguished  in  Egypt. 

973  Pope  Boniface  VII.  deposed  and  banished  for  his  crimes. 

977  Greece,  Macedon,  and  Thrace,  ravaged  by  the  Bulgarians  for  ten 
years.    The  Bohemians  subdued  by  Otho  I, 

985  The  Danes  under  Sueno  invade  England  and  Scotland. 

987  The  Carlovingian  race  in  France  ended,  and  the  Capetian  began  bjr 
Hugh  Capet. 

991  The  figures  now  used  in  arithmetic  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Sara- 
cens from  Arabia. 

995  England  invaded  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians. 

9i)G  Otlio  III,  makes  the  German  empire  elective. 

999  Boleslaus,  the  first  king  of  Poland. 


On  the  deatli  of  Lewis,  the  son  of  Charlemagne,  the  western  em- 
pire was  divided  among  his  three  children.  Endless  contests  ensued, 
of  wliich  the  final  issue  was,  that  Hugh  Capet  obtained  the  sove- 
reign  power  in  987. 


GOVERNMENT. 
ROME. 


CONSTANTINE  VIII.,  surnamed  PORPHYROGENI- 
TUS,   or  born  in  the  purple,  was  the  son  of  Leo  VI.,  by 
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Zoe.  first  his  concubine^  and  afterwards  his  wife.  CoDBtan* 
tine  was  born  in  905^  and  was  declared  emperor  in  912.  Ro- 
manusy  a  general,  whose  life  was  given  in  the  last  period, 
assumed  the  government^  and  Constantine  had  no  power  while 
he  lived.  Constafitine  in  945  recovered  hk  rights  as  sole  en* 
peror,  and  reigned  titl  960^  when  it  is  said  he  died  by  poison 

gven  to  him  by  his  son  Romanus,  who  was  impatient  to  r^gik 
onstantine  had  a  taste  for  the  Belles  Lettren^  Mi  left  ttie  tee 
of  the  empire  to  his  wife  Helena,  and  his  favourite  Basi],  wiio 
loaded  the  people  with  taxes,  and  sold  all  the  offices  in  diuidi 
and  state  to  the  highest  bidders ;  while  the  emperor  employed 
himself  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  fine  arts,  til^be  bMsne 
an  excellent  architect  and  painter.  Though  he  could  not  be 
called  a  good  governor,  yet  his  people  were  much  attached  to 
him.  He  wrote  several  biograpnical  and  geographical  woiki, 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  his  name,  ifhe  iiad  not  ns^ 
lected  his  duty  to  compose  them. 

ROMANUS  IL,  emperor  of  the  East,  called  the  YooM 
succeeded  his  father  Constantine  Porphyrogemtos  in  9B6^  m 
had  married  Theophano,  a  woman  of  mean  origin,  who  VU 
charged  with  having  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  tihe  altegod 
crime  of  poisoning  his  father.  Romanus  was  suppooed  tOM^ 
sess  considerable  talents,  but  he  was  habitiialfy  atltehm  tt 
frivolous  amusements  and  dissolute  pleasures,  aim  tedgfiCd  d 
care  of  the  state  to  his  chief  chamberlain.  In  th«  tnoctafihgL 
this  luxurious  emperor  visited  the  circus ;  at  noon  he  fiwiM 
the  senators ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  aftenioon  he  qwnt  intlie 
tennis-court,  the  only  theatre  of  his  victories ;  from  thedetf  hk 

Eassed  over  to  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  hunted  tflld 
illed  four  wild  boars  of  the  largest  size,  and  returned  to  the 
palace,  proudly  contented  with  the  labours  of  the  day.  He 
banished  from  court  his  mother  Helena,  and  his  two  listani^ 
who  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  indigence. 

During  the  short  reign  of  this  emperor,  the  two  bfodi6M^ 
Nicephorus  Phocas,  and  Leo,  obtained  great  successes  agauist 
the  Saracens  in  Crete  and  the  East,  while  the  emperor  was 
wasting  his  time  in  mdolence.  According  to  some  historiiiM, 
debauchery,  but  according  to  others,  the  evil  pmcdoeS  of 
Theophano  brought  his  life  to  a  close  in  the  year  90S,  at^ 
age  of  twenty-four,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign. 

NICEPHORUS  n.,  PHOCAS,  emperor  of  the  East,  was 
the  son  of  Bardas  Phocas,  commander  of  the  imperial  anny  in 
Asia.  Nicephorus  was  brought  up  to  a  military  life,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  chief  command  in  Asia.  He  defeated 
the  Saracens  on  various  occasions  in  the  reim  of  Constantiae 
Porphyrogenitus :  and  in  that  of  Romanus  he  reooTcred  the 
island  of  Crete.    He  was  sent  against  the  Saracen  calipk  of 
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IjrisLs  whom  he  defeated,  and  he  afterwards  took  the  impor- 
ant  city  of  Beraea.  On  the  death  of  Romanus  he  returned  to 
]!onstantinople,  where,  through  the  favour  of  the  empress 
lowager  Theophano,  he  obtamed  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
^ding  himself  suspected  of  ambitious  designs  by  Joseph,  the 
irime  minister,  he  requested  a  private  audience  of  him,  at 
rhich  he  pretended  an  absolute  aversion  to  worldly  dignities^ 
ind  a  resolution  to  retire  to  a  monastic  Hfe,  showing  him  at  the 
ame  time  a  hair  cloth  which  he  wore  next  his  skin.  The  minis- 
er,  duped  by  this  hypocrisy,  suffered  him  to  return  to  the  army 
n  the  east,  where  his  fellow  commanders,  Ziruisces,  and  Cura- 
»8  compelled  him  to  assume  the  title  of  emperor,  which  was 
inferred  upon  him  in  the  year  963.  He  veturned  to  Constan- 
mople,  where  he  was  crowned  by  the  patriarch.  In  the  next 
rear  he  married  the  empress  dowager,  though  not  without 
leing  strongly  opposed  by  the  patriarch.  A  due  penance^ 
iowever,  appeased  the .  anger  of  the  church,  and  the  union 
WBB  confirmed.  He  manifested  his  warlike  disposition  in  his 
Kintinued  assaults  upon  the  Saracens.  Having  sent  Manuel, 
;fae  second  son  of  his  uncle  Leo,  to  expel  the  Saracens  from 
Sicily ;  the  unskilfulness  of  the  leader  caused  his  total  destruc- 
ipn.  Having  sent  his  lieutenant  and  former  comrade,  John 
Ziruisces,  he  succeeded  better  against  the  same  enemy  in  Cili- 
na  and  Cyprus.  In  his  fourth  year  the  emperor  himself  pro- 
seeded  to  Cilicia,  and  took  the  cities  of  Mopsuesta  and  Tarsus, 
He  next  proceeded  to  Syria,  and  took  several  towns,  invest- 
ng  even  Antioch  itself,  but  winter  approaching,  he  quitted  it, 
unTd  returned  to  Constantinople.  Antioch  was  taken  soon  aftet 
jy  one  of  his  generals.  However  he  became  unpopular  at 
lome,  on  account  of  the  new  taxes  which  he  imposed,  and  at 
ength  he  offended  his  generals  by  the  suspicions  with  which 
le  requited  their  services.  The  empress  joined  the  insurgents, 
md  took  part  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor's  life. 
Through  her  contrivance,  Ziruisces,  with  a  band  of  ruffians, 
ivas  admitted  by  night  into  the  palace,  and  put  Nicephorus  to 
leath  A.D.  9G9,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and 
seventh  of  his  reign. 

JOHN  I.,  emperor  of  the  East,  simamed  ZIRUISCES, 
;vas  an  Armenian  of  a  noble  family,  who  served  with  distinction 
n  the  armies  of  Romanus  the  Younger.  Afl«r  that  emperor's 
leath,  he  assisted  Nicephorus  Phocas,  in  his  elevation  to  the 
?mpire,  and  his  marriage  of  the  imperial  widow  Theophano. 
After  this  service,  John  became  suspected  by  Nicephorus,  who 
leprived  him  of  the  post  of  general  of  the  East,  in  which  he 
had  several  times  defeated  the  Saracens,  and  banished  him 
From  the  court.  The  empress  Theophano  visited  him  in  his 
retreat,  and  they  planned  a  conspiracy  against  her  husband's 
life.     He  with  his  companions  were  admitted  by  night  into  the 
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palace,  and  Nicephorus  fell  beneath  their  daggers.  John  was 
immediately  declared  emperor,  A.D.  969.  On  the  day  of  his 
coronation,  he  was  stopped  on  the  threshold  of  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia  by  the  patriarch  Polyeuctus,  who  refused  to  admit 
him  into  the  holy  place  till  he  should  expiate  himself  of  the 
crime  of  embruing  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  sovereigiii 
by  doing  public  penance.  John  threw  all  the  blame  upon  a 
companion,  and  the  empress,  and  readily  consented  to  he 
separated  from  them  both.  John  strengthened  his  throne  by 
the  nominal  association  of  her  two  sons,  Basil  and  Constan- 
tine,  the  lawful  heirs,  and  by  marrying  their  sister  Theodora. 

The  reign  of  John  was  chiefly  spent  in  miUtary  transactiqnsi 
in  which  his  valour  and  good  fortune  were  equally  conapicuous. 
The  Russians  were  defeated  by  Bardas  Selerus.    The  empe- 
ror himself  then  marched  against  them ;  and  after  redudng 
the  town  of  Perithlaba,  in  which  he  set  free  the  friends  of  ihe 
Bulgarian  king,  he  drove  the  Russians  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  and  there  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  th^n. 
He  made  a  treaty  with  them,  by  which  he  allowed  the  remain- 
der of  that  nation  to  march  back  unmolested.    After  this  war 
was  concluded,  John  entered  Constantinople  in  triumph,  but, 
with  the  piety  of  his  age,  ascribed  his  success  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  whose  image,  drawn  in  a  splendid  car,  he  followed  cm 
horseback.    He  afterwards  marched  into  his  eastern  provinces^ 
where  several  places  which  his  predecessor  had  taken,  had 
revolted.    He  proceeded  as  far  as  Damascus  in  a  career  of 
success,  and  resided  for  some  time  in  that  city,  in  order  to 
restore  the  public  tranquillity.     Observing  in  his  journey  thU 
the  wealth  of  these  provinces  had  been  chiefly  engrossed  hy 
the  eunuchs  about  the  court,  he  incautiously  expressed  his 
indignation  on  the  subject.     The  report  is  supposed  to  have 
shortened  his  life  by  the  administration  of  poison,  firom  the 
effects  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  died  on  his  journey  to  Con- 
stantinople in  December  975,  after  reigning  six  years.     John 
Ziruisces,  though  arriving  at  the  crown  by  an  act  of  treason, 
wore  it  with  glory,  and  seemed  to  merit  it  by  his  public  and 
private  virtues.     His  piety  is  particularly  extolled  by  the  wri- 
ters of  his  time,  and  he  is  recorded  as  tne  first  emperor  who 
caused  the  effigy  of  Christ  to  be  stamped  upon  the  coin,  with 
the  legend,  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  kings.    He  ^ed  wil^out 
issue. 

BASIL  II.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  the  son  of  Ronuuma 
II.,  succeeded  to  the  empire  with  his  younger  brother  Conatan- 
tine,  at  the  death  of  John  Ziruisces  in  976,  at  nineteen  years 
of  age.  During  several  years  the  administration  was  left  by 
the  young  emperors  in  the  hands  of  a  minister,  and  the  empire 
was  distracted  by  the  alternate  enmity  of  two  generab,  PhocM 
and  Selerus,  who  aimed  at  the  sovereignty.     oasUi  aa  he 
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up,  displayed  his  courage  and  nuKtary  spirit,  and  after  the 
rebellion  of  Selenis  was  suppressed,  he  took  the  reins  of 

government  into  his  own  hands.  He  marched  into  Bulgaria, 
ut  was  forced  to  retreat  with  loss,  and  soon  after  had  to  con* 
tend  against  the  united  forces  of  Selerus,  and  Phocas.  The 
latter  of  these  chiefs  being  killed  in  battle,  Selerus  was  par- 
doned^ and  taken  into  favour  by  the  emperor,  and  the  civil 
contentions  were  terminated.  Basil  then  visited  his  Asiatic 
provinces,  and  having  brought  them  into  a  state  of  tranauillity^ 
returned  to  his  capitS.  The  Bulgarians  invaded  the  Macedo- 
nian and  Grecian  territories,  under  their  king  Samuel.  The 
emperor's  general  drove  back  the  invaders  with  great  loss; 
and,  the  next  year,  the  emperor  himself  entered  Bulgaria, 
where  he  defeated  Samuel,  and  having  made  a  great  number 
of  prisoners,  inflicted  on  them  the  cruel  punishment  of  potting 
out  their  eyes,  and  leaving  only  a  one-eved  guide  for  even^  Imn* 
dred,  he  sent  them  to  their  kii^,  who  was  struck  witn  such 
horror  at  the  sight,  that  he  soon  after  expired.  Basil,  still  pur- 
suing the  war  against  the  Bulgarians,  entirely  subdued  the 
country,  by  which  success  he  acquired  the  just  title  of  con- 
queror of  Bulgar^i.  He  returned  firom  his  conquests  loaded 
with  wealth ;  and  he  may  be  deemed  one  of  the  richest  of  so- 
vereigns, if  what  historians  record  is  believed  to  be  accurate» 
that  after  paying  and  rewarding  his  troops,  heretained^a  hoard 
of  two  hundred  thousand  poun£i  of  gold,  equal  to  eight  millions 
sterling. 

Basil  was  utterly  ignorant  of  science,  and  careless  of  art. 
When  the  fervour  of  military  exploits  was  suspended,  he 
therefore  naturally  fell  into  the  superstition  of  the  age.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  penance  of  a  hermit,  wore  the  monastic 
habit  under  his  robes  and  armoiu*,  observed  a  vow  of  conti- 
nence, and  practised  a  rigorous  abstinence  from  wine  and  flesh. 
At  the  same  time  the  severity  of  his  disposition  was  not  molli- 
fied, and  on  occasion  of  a  revolt,  which  took  place  during  his 
absence  in  an  expedition  to  Heria,  he  filled  Constantinople  with 
blood  and  confiscation.  Jealousy  of  power,  and  avarice  seem 
to  have  been  the  predominant  passions  of  his  advanced  j^ears. 
His  martial  ardour  was  unabated  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  when 
he  resolved  upon  a  holy  war  against  the  Saracens,  who  had 
ravaged  all  the  south  of  Italy.  His  designs,  however,  were  cut 
short  by  his  death,  which  took  place  in  lOZS,  after  reigning  nine 
years.    He  left  the  sole  sovereignty  to  his  brother  Constantine. 

CONSTANTINE  IX.,  son  of  the  emperor  Romanus  by 
Theophano,  succeeded  to  the  empire  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  Basil  II.,  on  the  death  of  John  Ziruisces,  in  976.  But 
during  the  long  period  of  the  Ufe  of  Basil,  the  tide,  without  the 
authority  of  emperor,  was  alone  possessed  by  Constantine. 
After  the  death  of  Basil,  he  reigned  ^hree  yeasM,  which  he  spent 
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in  indolence  and  amuBement,  delegating  to  hii  favourites  all  Ute 
cares  of  goTemment,  and  regardless  of  the  oppreeGion  of  his 
people,  he  ended  his  mglorious  reign  in  1028,  at  the  age  of 
seventy. 

ROMANUSIII.,suniamedARGYRUS,emperorofUieeaat, 
apatricianof  an  ancient  family,  was  nearly  related  to  Qonatantine 
IX.  During  the  last  illness  of  that  emperor,  he  was  ofiexed  his 
daughterZoe  forawife,withthetitleof  Ctesar.  He  would  readily 
have  declined  the  high  honour  intended  for  faitn,  but  vas  tcm 
the  loss  of  his  eyes  or  bis  Ufe  would  be  the  consequence  of  hii 
reAisal.  His  wife,  devoted  to  his  welfare,  as  well  as  ardently 
attached  to  his  person,  made  way  for  a  new  marriage,  by  retiring 
to  a  convent,  and  in  10^8  Komanus  espoused  the  princess  Zoe. 
On  the  death  of  Constantine,  he  succeeded  to  the  imperio] 
throne,  and  began  his  reign  by  taking  off  some  ofthet8xet,aiid 
performing  other  popular  acts.  In  the  second  year  of  his  rdgi^ 
the  Saracens  having  invaded  Syria,  the  emperor  lead.vei.iio 
march  in  person  against  them,  but  he  was  defeated,  with^K 
loss  of  his  baggage,  and  a  great  part  of  his  armv.  Afler  hit 
return,  several  public  calamities  in  the  empire  followed,  which 
occasioned  him  entirely  to  apply  his  mind  to  works  t^ jue^. 
In  the  meantime  the  empress  Zoe,  who,  at  an  advanced  age, 
continued  to  follow  a  hcentioua  course  of  life,  attached  herself 
to  a  new  lover  of  mean  birth,  whom  she  wished  to  raise  to  the 
purple,  and  shejustifiedthc  Roman  maxim,  that  every  adulteieu 
IS  capable  of  poisoning  her  husband.  To  efiect  her  purpose 
she  caused  the  deadly  cup  to  be  administered  to  her  hosluBd^ 
and  finding  it  too  slow  in  its  operation,  she  employed  an  asiu' 
sin,  who  suffocated  him  in  the  bath.  He  died  in  I0S4,  afters 
reign  of  five  years  and  a  half. 

ZOE,  daughter  of  Constantine  IX.,  and  wife  of  RomaniuHL, 
surnamed  Argyrua,  whom  she  murdered  in  1034^  to  many  Afi- 
chael  IV.,  after  whose  deatli  in  1041,  she  married  Conatantine 
X.,  sumamed  Monomacfaus.  She  died  in  1050.  Zoe  isdes-  , 
cribed  as  a  woman  whose  passions,  even  from  childhood,  it  wa* 
unpossible  to  subdue;  deaf  to  the  voice  of  principle,  and  lost  to 
a  sense  of  virtue,  she  put  no  check  to  the  impetuosity  of  her 
desires. 

MICHAEL  IV.,  emperor,  a  native  of  Paphlagonia,  of  obscore 
bulh,  was  by  trade  a  money  changer,  when  he  was  introduced 
at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Romanus  III.  by  his  brother  Joln^ 
an  eunuch,  in  great  favour  with  that  prince.  I^  penoul 
beauty  caught  the  eye  of  the  licentious  empress,  Zoe,  viio 
made  him  her  chamberlain  and  paramour.  Proceeding  fo*- 
higher  degree  of  guilt,  she  caused  her  husband  to  be  ,p*^1f^ 
death,  and  married  Michael,  and  raised  him  to  the  throm^Bi 
1034.  The  empress  was  disappointed  in  her  amorous  exp«- 
tatioDS,  for  Michael  soon  fell  into  a  bad  state  of  lealtb.    M 
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the  authority  was  now  exieirdfei  hy  John^  the  emperor's  hn>- 
ther,  who  reduced  Zoe  to  a  state  of  insignificance,  and  kept 
her  as  a  prisoner  in  her  own  palace.  A  revolt  of  the  Bulga- 
rians led  him  into  the  field  at  thehead  of  his  army,  but  on  me 
enemy  approaching,  they  all  fled.  The  leader  of  the  Bulga- 
rians dying,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  a  second  more  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  them,  firom  which  he  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  Constantinople.  In  the  prospect  of  his  speedy  disso- 
lution, Zoe  adopted  the  emperor's  nephew,  who  had  been 
created  Caesar,  and  appointed  nis  successor.  He  then  retired 
to  a  monastery,  which  he  had  founded  lumself,  where  he  died 
in  1041. 


PERSIA. 

sADHAB-EDDOULAT,  em]^r  otPet^  mcoee^ted  hk 
uncle  Amad-Eddoulat,  and  by  his  conquests  greatiy  enlarged 
his  territories.  In  977  he  became  master  of  Baodad,  which  he 
adorned  with  hospitals,  mosques,  and  otiier  pubUc  works.  ;  fib 
was  also  a  great  encourager  of  poets  and  men  of  learning.  *  He 
died  in  982,  aged  47. 


SARACENS. 

ABUDHAHER,  or  Abu  Thaher,  succeeded  his  brother 
Abusaid,  in  the  31 1th  year  of  the  hegira,  A.D.  932,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  as  chief  of  the  sect  of  the  Karmathians;  and  pro- 
ceeded with  a  large  army  to  Bassora,  which  he  took  and  pO- 
laged.  The  next  year  he  intercepted  and  plundered  a  caravan 
returning  from  Mecca  to  Bagdad ;  and  having  been  refused  the 
sovereignty  of  Bassora,  he  pillaged  Cufa  in  me  following  year, 
and  put  many  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  He  afterwards 
threatened  Bagdad,  but  was  obliged  to  retreat.  However,  in 
the  316th  year  of  the  hegira,  he  seized  the  towns  of  Rahaba 
and  Karkisia  in  Mesopotamia.  In  the  S17th  year,  A.  D.  938, 
he  laid  waste  Mecca,  plundered  the  pilgrims  and  the  inhabitants, 
killed  30,000,  of  whom  1 700  were  murdered  within  the  walls  of 
Caaba ;  and  having  profaned  this  holy  place,  he  carried  off  thiEi 
black  stone,  which  remained  in  the  custody  of  the  Karmathians 
for  twenty-two  years,  but  finding  that  the  temple  was  still  vene- 
rated and  resorted  to  by  pilgrims,  he  restored  it.  Abudhaher 
ridiculed  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  .insulted  its  votaries; 
reproaching  them  with  the  folly  of  caUing  the  edifice  at  Mecca 
God's  house,  which  he  was  allowed  to  profane,  without  being 
destroyed  by  the  thunder  of  Bie  Ahmghty.  Six  years^  after 
these  outrages  he  made  a  treaty  with  me  Ualiph  Al  RadSt  wfaa 
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granted  him  an  annual  tribute  of  120,000  dinars,  on 
of  his  permitting  the  pilgrims  to  pass  to  Mecca  without  molestar 
tion.  This  chief  resided  at  Hajar  in  Yemama,  where  he  built  a 
palace,  and  lived  till  the  year  of  Christ  953,  in  the  peaceable 
possession  of  a  large  territory. 

ADALMALEK,  the  lastof  the  caliphs  of  the  race  of  the  Sa- 
jnanides,  was  dethroned  and  murdered  by  Mahmoud  in  989f 
after  a  short  reign  disgraced  by  effeminacy. 

MAHMOUD,  first  sultan  of  the  Gaznevide  dynasty,  and  a 
great  conqueror,  was  son  of  the  governor  of  Khorasan^  and 
sovereign  of  Gazna.  He  was  sixteen  years  of  age  when  hit 
father  died  in  997,  and  soon  displayed  a  vigour  of  mind  which 
announced  his  future  greatness.  Having  secured  himself  upon 
the  throne  of  Gazna,  he  marched  to  Khorasan,  which  had  been 
seized  by  the  king  of  Turkestan,  drove  him  out,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  province.  In  1001,  this  heroic  prince  carried  Us 
arms  into  Hindoostan,  and  captured  Gebal,  a  powerful  piiii^ 
of  the  country,  who,  in  consequence,  resigned  his  crown  to  Us 
son,  and  threw  himself  into  the  flames.  In  the  following  yeafj 
Mahmoud  reduced  Klialif,  the  revolted  governor  of  Segestaiif 
and  assumed  the  title  of  sultan.  He  repeated  his  invasion  of  In- 
dia, but  was  soon  recalled  by*  the  irruption  of  Ilek  Khan,  king 
of  Turkestan,  into  Khorasan.  Ilek  was  soon  expelled ;  but  he 
called  to  his  assistance  Kader  Khan,  who  joined  him  with  fifh^ 
thousand  horse.  This  combined  and  very  powerful  army  ad- 
vanced to  the  city  of  Balk,  where  they  were  met  by  Mahmoud^ 
when  a  battle  ensued,  which  was  fought  with  great  obstinacy^ 
but  Mahmoud  was  victorious,  and  me  greatest  part  of  the 
Turkish  army  perished  on  the  field.  Mahmoud  now  extended 
his  conquests  far  and  wide,  and  acquired  immense  treasures. 
The  emperor  of  Hindoostan,  who  had  till  now  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  kings,  dreading  his  arms,  sent  to  demand  peaoe 
from  him,  which  was  granted,  on  the  condition  of  the  payment 
of  a  large  tribute.  In  1029,  he  added  to  his  other  extenove 
dominions  the  great  province  of  Persian  Irak,  and  settled  his 
son  Massoud,  whom  he  destined  for  his  successor.  He  died  in 
1030,  after  a  prosperous  reign  of  thirty-one  years.  This  great 
conqueror,  who  stripped  so  many  neighbouring  sovereigns  of 
their  territories,  is  extolled  by  Mahometan  writers  for  his  re- 
gard to  justice,  and  for  his  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  his  reli- 
gion, wliich  he  spread  in  India  by  the  extermination  of  a  vast 
number  of  idolators,  and  the  demolition  of  their  temples.  Se- 
veral anecdotes  are  given  of  him  which  do  honour  to  hu  for- 
bearance, and  his  regard  to  justice.  In  one  instance  a  widow 
preferred  a  complaint  against  some  persons  who  had  murdered 
her  son ;  the  sultan  repUed,  that  the  great  distance  of  Irak  from 
Gazna  rendered  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  prevent  such  diM^ 
ders.    ''  Why  then/  said  the  disconsolate  womaot  "  da  ya^ff 
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conquer  more  territory  than  you  can  govern^  and  of  which  you 
can  render  no  account  at  the  day  of  judgment.**  The  reproof 
awakened  such  impressions  in  tne  mind  of  that  monarch,  that 
he  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  Irak,  that  he  would 
be  responsible  for  me  lives  and  properties  of  all  who  should,  in 
future,  travel  thence  to  India  in  caravans. 

HAKEM-BAMRILLAH,  the  third  of  theFatemite  caUphs 
of  Egypt,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  the  year  99S,  at  the 
age  of  eleven.  Having  been  brought  up  without  the  necessary 
restraints  imposed  by  a  good  education,  ne  was  frantic  witii  tihe 

gmer  devolved  upon  mm,  and  seemed  equally  regardless  of 
od  or  man,  and  his  whole  reim  was  a  wild  mixture  of  vice  and 
folly.  Without  attending  to  tne  ancient  customs  of  Egypt,  he 
imposed  on  the  women  an  absolute  confinement,  fori 
them,  upon  the  severest  penalties,  tbe  use  of  shoes,  and 
biting  any  persons  from  manu£Gu:turing  them  as  articles  ofAtem* 
This  restraint  excited  furious  clamours  fit>m  both  sexes,  but 
their  complaints  excited  his  friry,  and  he  destroyed  a  great  part 
of  the  capital  Cairo,  by  fire,  and  delivered  the  rest  to  pillage^ 
which  caused  the  most  bloody  contests  between  the  soldiery 
and  those  inhabitants,  who  preferred  death  to  the  quiet  resig-; 
nation  of  their  property.  At  one  time  he  affected  a  profound 
reverence  for  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  became  tiie  founder 
of  mosques  and  colleges.  He  had  upwards  of  twelve  hundred 
copies  of  the  Koran  transcribed  at  his  own  expense  in  letters 
of  gold,  and  he  rooted  up  all  the  vines  of  Upper  Egypt  in 
order  to  prevent  the  manufacture  of  wine,  the  use  of  which  was 
prohibited  by  the  prophet.  His  vanibr  soon  induced  him  to 
aspire  to  still  higher  honours ;  he  styled  himself  the  visible 
image  of  the  true  God  upon  earth,  claimed  the  honours  of 
adoration  to  his  person,  and  caused  the  mysteries  of  this  wor* 
ship  to  be  performed  on  a  mountain  near  Cairo.  When  kings 
and  emperors  become  prophets,  there  is  no  fear  but  flatterers 
and  fools  will  soon  be  converted  to  the  faith  promulgated  from* 
the  royal  throne;  accordingly  sixteen  thousand  persoi&  very 
soon  sanctioned,  by  their  practices,  the  absurdities  of  Ha- 
kem ;  but  what  is  more  extraordinary  is  this,  that  the  Druses^ 
of  Mount  Libernus,  even  at  the  present  day,  retain  a  persua* 
sion  of  the  divinity  and  existence  of  the  cahph,  or,  as  tney  de- 
nominate him,  the  prophet  Hakem.  Under  the  mask  of  a  new 
religion,  he  persecuted  Jews  and  Christians  wherever  his  power 
extended.  But  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  his  cruel  and  wanton . 
conduct  made  martyrs  of  some,  believers  and  apostates  of 
others ;  the  common  rights  and  privileges  of  all  who  would  not 
follow  him  in  his  absurdities  were  equally  disregarded.  He 
demolished  the  church  of  the  resurrection  at  Jerusalem,  to  its 
very  foundation.  After  this  he  pretended  some  compunctioiiB 
of  conscience,  and  ordered  the  restilution  of  fbe  dmzclbes ;  but 
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.the  people,  knowing  that  no  dependence  could  be  placed  on  his 
measures,  and  being  unable  longer  to  endure  his  tyrannyi  put 
an  end  to  his  life  and  reign,  by  a  conspiracy,  at  the  head  of 
wliich  was  his  own  sister. 


GERMANY  AND  ITALY. 

OTHO  I.,  simamed  the  GREAT,  emperor  of  Germany,  was 
the  son  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  and 
inherited  from  has  father  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  Westpludia, 
Thuringia,  Hesse,  and  several  other  districts  on  the  Weaer 
and  Elbe.     Henry  dying  in  936,  Otho  was  crowned  emperor 
at  Aix  Ja  Chapelle  in  the  following  year.     Just  and  upright  in 
his  administration,  he  ruled  in  peace,  till  the  disturbances  of 
the  times  forced  him  to  become  a  warrior.     He  first  marched 
against  the  Hungarians,  who  had  laid  waste  a  great  part  of 
Saxony  and  Franconia.     Otho  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
them,  and  next  fortified  Magdeburg,  as  a  barrier  against  the 
northern  barbarians.     He  was  next  engaged  in  a  long  war  with 
Boleslaus  duke  of  Bohemia,  whom  he  reduced  to  submissioiL 
The  sons  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  having  renounced  their  alli- 
ance to  the  empire,  Otho  marched  against  them,  and  fixed  thor 
uncle  in  the  dukedom,  who  did  homage  for  the  succession.    A 
disagreement  happening  between  Everhard,  duke  of  Franconia, 
and  Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick,  Otho  interposed ;   he  caused 
Everhard  with  his  principal  adherents  to  be  tried,  and  con- 
demned them  to  the  singular  punishment  of  each  carrying  a 
dog  upon  his  shoulders  from  the  place  of  his  dwelling,  to  Mag- 
deburg,     Henry,  however,  though  he  was  Otho's  broth^, 
afterwards  joined  in  a  league  with  Everhard  and  Sigebert, 
duke  of  Austrasia  against  the  emperor,  which  brought  on  a 
battle,  in  which  Otho  defeated  them.     He  was  also  successful 
on  the  side  of  the  Rhine,  where  he  took  possession  of  Lorraine 
and  other  districts  on  the  western  bank  of  that  river,  and 
founded  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine. 

Lewis  IV.,  king  of  France,  in  order  to  strengthen  himself 
against  his  disaffected  subjects,  married  Gerberge,  sister  of 
Otho.  This  alUance  did  not  prevent  Otho  from  entering 
France,  and  expelling  Lewis  from  Champa^e.  He  afterwards 
took  part  with  Lewis  against  his  powerful  enemy,  Hugh  the 
Great,  father  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  with  him  took  Rheums  in 
945.  Thence  they  advanced  to  Paris,  and  ravaged  the  sur- 
rounding district ;  and  then  marching  into  Normandy,  besieged 
Rouen,  but  were  obUged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  the  emperor 
returned  to  Saxony.  In  949,  the  Danes  having  massacred  a 
Saxon  colony,  settled  in  Sleswick ;  Otho  maiHched  an  aaxy  into 
Jutland,  where  he  gave  battle  to  king  Harold.^   T^  Mded 
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in  an  agreement^  by  which  the  emperor  was  to  keep  a  garrison 
in  Sleswicki  and  Harold  was  to  penmt  the  Christian  relision 
to  be  preached  in  his  dominions.  In  952,  Otho  passed  mto 
Italy  at  the  instigation  of  Adehdde/ widow  of  king  Lothaire, 
who  was  kept  prisoner  in  a  castle,  by  Berenger  II.,  freed  tha| 
princess,  and  married  her ;  received  the  fealty  of  Berengarius,' 
whom  he  left  in  possession  of  his  kingdom,  and  then  set  out 
to  quell  a  rebellion  in  Germany.  Rome  had  shut  her  gates, 
but  some  years  after  they  were  opened  to  him  by  the  pope. 

John  All.,  had  been  raised  to  the  papacy  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the  famous  Marozia,  con- 
cubine of  Sergius  III.,  and  to  the  corrupt  manners  of  his  age 
added  a  bold  and  enterprising  spirit.  The  tyranny  of  Beren- 
garius  and  his  son  Adalbert,  exciting  an  untvenud  spirit  of 
revolt,  that  pontiff  conjured  OthO,  ''for  the  love  of  God  and 
the  holy  apostles,  to  come  and  deUver  the  Roman  church  from 
the  claws  of  two  monsters  who  were  tearing  it  in  pieces."  Thm 
king  of  Germany  complied  with  his  intreaties,  Berengariiui- 
and  his  son  were  deposed  ;  and  Otho  crowned  Idng  of  luXj  ni 
Milan.  The  followmg  year  he  was  crowned  emperor  at  Rctmb^ 
by  John  XII.,  and  confirmed  the  donations  of  tne  French^ 
princes,  which  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  papacy. 
The  pope  soon  forgot  his  engagements,  entered  into  a  comede-^ 
racy  witn  Adalbert  against  the  emperor,  and  even  raised  a  body 
of  troops  ;  but  finding  he  was  too  weak  to  resist,  betook  himsefC 
to  flight.  The  Romans  again  swore  allegiance  to  Otho,  bind-* 
ing  themselves,  by  the  same  oath,  not  to  elect  or  consecrate  • 
any  pope  without  the  consent  of  the  emperor  or  his  son. 
John  was  prosecuted  in  a  council,  on  a  charge  of  enormous 
crimes,  was  summoned  twice,  but  answered  only  by  threats 
of  excommunication ;  however,  he  was  at  last  deposed  ;  and 
Leo  VIII.,  a  private  layman  of  virtuous  life,  elected  in  his 
room.  The  deposed  pontiff  did  not  lose  courage;  hep^vailed 
upon  the  Romans  to  revolt,  entered  the  ci^,  and  held  a  coun- 
cil, in  which  Leo  was  deposed  in  his  turn ;  nor  did  John's 
sudden  death  put  an  end  to  the  sedition.  Benedict  \L  was 
elected  in  his  room,  for  the  Romans  thought  no  more  of  their 
oath.  According  to  Luitprand,  bishop  of  Cremona,  a  contem* 
porary  author,  and  native  of  Lombardy,  that  people  was  thdb 
so  much  contemned,  though  still  haughty,  that  every  treache- 
rous, cowardly,  infamous  fellow  was  styled  a  Roman.  Such 
audacious  behaviour  to  a  great  prince,  produced  the  conse- 
quences ordinarily  attendant  upon  injudicious  attempts.  Otho, 
who  a  little  before  had  made  Berengarius  prisoner  in  Monte* 
feltro,  besieged  Rome,  and  reduced  it  to  extremity  ;*  but  the 
inhabitants  submitted,  and  obtained  their  pflCrdon.  Benedict 
appeared  before  a  coimcil,  confessed  himself 'a  criminaly  and 
stripped  off  his  pontifical  robes.   .LeoiVUL;  wM^!  dio  iriiob 
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body  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  RomO)  made  a  celebrated 
decree,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
empire^  bearing,  ^^that  Otho  and  his  successors  in  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  shall  perpetually  enjoy  the  power  of  choosmg  fiw 
themselves  a  successor,  naming  the  pope,  and  granting  inTestt- 
ture  to  the  bishops."  Muratori  and  some  others  have  con- 
troverted the  authenticity  of  this  decree,  an  extract  of  which 
is  found  in  Gratian ;  but  it  has  been  observed,  that  though  the 
form  may  be  false,  yet  the  substance  of  it  may  be  tnie»  !• 
Luitprand  gives  the  same  account  conformably  to  the  act 
itself.  Scarce  had  the  emperor  quitted  Italy,  when  the  Romans 
mutinied  and  drove  out  John  XIII.,  who  had  been  elected  in 
presence  of  the  imperial  commissioners  after  the  death  of  Leo 
VlII.  Otho,  justly  provoked,  returned  a  fourth  time,  and 
severely  punished  the  seditious.  He  banished  the  consul^ 
hanged  the  tribunes,  and  caused  the  governor  of  Rome  to  be 
whipped  through  the  streets.  We  see  that  the  ancient  dignor 
ties  still  subsisted  nominally ;  vain  food  for  the  pride  of  a  peoffe 
equally  weak  and  turbulent.  Nicepliorus,  the  Greek  empeior« 
had  acknowledged  Otho*s  title,  and  betrothed  his  daughter  to 
the  German  emperor's  son ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  caused 
the  ambassadors  to  be  assassinated  who  were  to  conduct  the 
princess.  War  was  then  kindled ;  the  Germans  attacked  La 
Puglia  and  Calabria ;  a  Greek  army  was  beaten,  and  the  noses 
of  the  prisoners  cut  off;  after  which  they  were  sent  back  to 
Constantinople.  After  the  death  of  Nicephorus,  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  with  his  successor  John  Ziruisces,  and  the 
marriage  was  consummated.  Not  long  after,  Otho  died,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  prosperity,  A.  D.  978,  after 
reigning  thirty-seven  years,  in  high  reputation  for  justice, 
wisdom,  valour,  piety,  and  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  prince. 

ADELAIDE,  daughter  of  Rodolphus,  king  of  Buxgundy, 
married  Lothaire  II.,  king  of  Italy,  and  after  h^  death  Otho  L 
She  died  aged  69,  in  999. 

OTHO  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  son  of  Otho  L,  ascended 
the  imperial  throne  on  the  death  of  nis  father.  He  was  opposed 
by  his  cousin,  Henry  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  caused  himself  to 
be  proclaimed  emperor  at  Ratisbon,  but  was  soon  obliged  to 
renounce  his  title  and  relinquish  his  duchy.  The  kin^  <rf 
Denmark,  and  the  duke  of  Bohemia  having  been  the  supporten 
of  Henry,  Otho  marched  against  them,  and  obliged  them  both 
to  sue  for  peace.  After  this  he  was  involved  m  a  war  wiA 
Lothaire  king  of  France,  who  endeavoured  to  support  Ae 

{pretensions  of  his  crown  to  the  sovereignty  of  Lorrame.  The 
Trench  king  invaded  Lorraine  in  978,  and  approached  the 
imperial  residence  of  Aix-la  Chapelle,  f5rom  which  Otiio  escaped 
with  difficulty.  The  emperor  retaliated  by  an,  mvamm  of 
France,  in  which  he  ravaged  the  country  with  me'andMiaEd 
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to  the  gates  of  Paris ;  but  in  his  retreat  he  lost  a  great  nart 
of  his  army  at  the  passage  of  the  Aisne,  and  was  pursued  to 
the  forest  of  Ardennes.  The  conclusion,  however,  was  a 
treaty  by  which  Lorraine  was  confirmed  to  Charles  the  brother 
of  Lothaire,  who  did  homage  for  it  to  Otho,  to  the  great  dis- 
pleasure of  the  French  nobuity.  Rome,  by  the  commission  of 
new  crimes,  opened  a  theatre  for  the  display  of  his  justice. 
Cresoentius  or  Qincius,  son  of  the  uncdiaste  Theodora,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  concubine  of  John  X.,  having  formed  .the 
project  of  re-establishing  the  Roman  repuUic,  stirred  up  the 
people,  and  threw  Benemct  VI.  into  prison,  where  he  perished^ 
upon  which  the  factious  elected  Boniface  VIL;  and  a  third 
John  XIV.,  who  was  miurdered  by  Boniface.  These  crimes 
succeeded  each  other  with  such  rapidity,  that  historians  difBst 
both  in  names  and  dates.  He,  who  is  styled  pope  bj  onei  is 
called  anti-pope  by  others.  Otho,  now  disen^niged  from  the 
French  war,  crossed  the  Alps  in  980,  and  a^r  holding  an 
assembly  of  the  nobles  and  deputies  from  the  Italian  cities  in 
the  field  of  Rancaglia,  proceeded  to  Rome.  He  is  there  said 
to  have  perpetrated  an  act  of  cruelty  which  gave  him  the 
epithet  of  the  Sanguinary,  and  fixed  a  just  odium  on  his  name. 
Having  invited  a  great  company  of  persons  of  distinction  to  a 
banquet,  when  they  were  seated  at  table,  he  enjoined  them  on 
pain  of  death  not  to  speak  or  stir,  and  filled  the  room  with 
armed  men.  He  then  called  over  the  names  of  the  persons 
whom  he  suspected  of  favouring  the  late  disturbances,  and 
caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  death  on  the  spot,  in  the  presence 
of  the  other  guests.  Af^r  this  execution,  he  took  his  place  at 
the  board,  and  behaved  with  great  courtesy  and  cheerfulness ; 
but  the  bloody  scene  could  not  fail  of  making  a  deep  impression 
on  all  who  witnessed  it.  The  effect  was  felt  when,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  fought  a  battle  with  the  Greeks  and  Saracens 
in  Calabria,  in  which  he  was  totally  defeated  through  the 
desertion  of  his  Italian  allies.  Being  entirely  forsaken,  he  fled 
to  the  sea  side,  where,  stripping  himself  of  the  imperial  robes, 
he  got  on  board  a  vessel,  and  put  to  sea.  The  ship  was  taken 
by  corsairs,  to  whom  he  promised  a  large  siun  for  nis  ransom  ; 
and  while  they  were  hesitating,  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
throwing  himself  into  the  sea,  and  swimming  ashore  at  Rossani, 
where  the  empress  then  was.  Shortly  after,  he  raised  a  new 
army,  and  attacked  the  Saracens  wiUi  such  success,  that  he 
exterminated  them.  He  then  took  Benevento,  and  gave  it  up 
to  pillage,  as  a  punishment  for  the  disaffection  of  the  inhabit* 
ants.  Marching  thence  into  Lombardy,  he  held  an  assembly 
of  the  states  of  Italy  and  Germany  at  Verona,  in  which  he 
caused  his  young  son  Otho  to  be  recognized  as  heir  to  the 
empire.  He  then  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  fell  into  a 
lingering  disorder  which  carried  him  off  in  98%  after  a  turbu* 
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lent  reign  of  between  ten  and  eleven  years.  His  opinion  of 
the  reliance  to  be  placed  on  his  Italian  subjects  was  snown  by 
a  law,  in  which  he  forbade  their  evidence  to  be  taken  upon 
oath. 

OTHO  III.,  emperor  of  Germany,  son  of  Otho  II.,  was 
twelve  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  in  983. 
Henry  duke  of  Bavaria,  uncle  of  the  young  prince,  took 
possession  of  his  person,  under  pretence  of  the  right  of  guardian- 
ship ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  German  princes  assembling 
delivered  him  from  the  custody  of  the  duke,  and  proclaimed 
him  emperor  with  the  usual  solemnities.      He   had  for  his 

(ireceptor  the  celebrated  Gerbert,  afterwards  pope  Sylvester 
I.,  who  carefully  improved  the  promising  talents  of  his  royal 
Eupil.    Whilst  the  other  parts  of  his  dominions  submitted  to 
is  authority,  the  city  of  Rome  shook  off  the  German  yoke  in 
favour  of  Crescentius,  governor  and  titular  consul  of  me  city. 
Otho's  youth  passed  in  warlike  expeditions  against  the  Sdaves, 
whose  incursions  he  successfully  repelled,    in  990  he  engaged 
his  mother  the  empress  dowager,  Theophano,  to  go  wim  a 
body  of  troops  into  Italy,  where  great  confusion  prevailed  on 
account  of  frequent  changes  in  the  papal  chair.     She  remained 
two  years  in  that  country,  keeping  the  seditious  in  awe  by  her 
spirit  and  vigour,  and  then  returned  to  Germany,  where  she 
died.     Otho,  after  having  reduced  the  Sclaves  to  submissioD, 
who  had  again  revolted,  held  a  diet  at  Magdeburg,  in  which 
he  obtained  supplies  to  carry  on  an  expedition  into  Italy,  where 
disorders  again  prevailed.    He  crossed  the  Alps  in  996,  reduced 
Milan,  where  he  received  the  crown  of  Lombardy.     Factions 
were  soon  renewed  at  Rome,  where  the  popes  and  clergy  acted 
in  the  same  scandalous  manner  as  before ;  and   Crescentius 
kindled  a  general  conflagration  by  his  fanatic  zeal  for  liberie. 
John  XV.  called  in  the  emperor,  and  Otho  appeared  in  Italy 
in  996.     The  pope  being  dead,  he  substituted  in  his  place 
Gregory  V.,  a  near  relation  of  his  own,  by  whom  he  caused 
himself  to  be  crowned  emperor.     He  pardoned  Crescentius^ 
quieted  the  disturbances  at  Capua  and  Benevento,  and  then 
revisited  the  Lombard  cities  on  his  return  to  Germany.    At 
Modena,  he  is  said  to  have  executed  a  rigorous  sentence  upon 
his  empress  Mary,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Arragon,  who  hav- 
ing been  repulsed  in  her  criminal  advances  to  the  count  of  tluit 
place,  falsely  accused  him  of  an  attempt  upon  her  honour. 
Otho,  crediting  the  charge,  put  the  count  to  death ;  but  his 
M'idow  afterwards  demanding  justice,  and  ^ving  proof  of  her 
husband's  innocence  by  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  carrying  a 
red-hot  iron  in  her  hand  without  being  injured,  the  empress 
was  condemned  and  burnt  alive.     Others  represent  the  empress 
as  having  only  been  disgraced.     The  emperor,  on  his  return, 
found  the  Sclaves  in  possession  of  part  of  the  disttix^t  of  Mag* 
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deburg,  whence  be  expelled  them  with  great  slaughter.  Soon 
after,  he  received  information  that  Crescentius  had  again  broken 
out  into  a  revolt,  and  expelling  pope  Gregory,  substituted 
another  under  the  name  of  John  XVI.,  still  persuading  the 
Romans  that  they  were  free.  But  in  998,  Otho  entered  Rome, 
besieged  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  in  which  the  rebel  had  shut 
himself  up,  carried  it  by  assault,  or  entered  it  by  capitulation ; 
and,  in  short,  cut  off  the  head  of  C^soentius.  He  put  out  the 
anti-pope's  eyes.  Gregory  V.  carried  his  revenge  so  far  as  to 
make  him  ride  through  the  streets  on  an  ass,  with  the  animal's 
tail  in  his  hand.  Otho  then  re-established  Gregory,  and  pub- 
lished a  decree  importing,  that  for  the  future,  the  Germans 
alone  should  have  the  privilege  of  electing  a  Roman  emperor^ 
whom  the  pope  should  be  obliged  to  crown.  Gregory  dj 
soon  after,  Otho  raised  his  preceptor  Gerbert,  to  the  pa[ 
throne ;  having  performed  a  rigorous  penance  for  his  conduct 
in  relation  to  Crescentius,  he  returned  to  Germany.  In  die 
year  1000,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  duke  Boleslaus,  he  erected 
Poland  into  a  kingdom,  to  be  held  as  a  fief  to  the  empire  on 
conditions  of  homage.  An  irruption  of  the  Saracens  into  the 
Campagnia  of  Rome  recalled  him  into  Italy  in  1001,  and^ 
he  recovered  Capua  from  their  hands,  and  restored  tranquiUity  in 
those  parts.  He  then  chastised  a  revolt  of  the  Tiburtines,  ami 
returning  to  Rome,  remained  in  that  capital  with  few  attend-, 
ants.  This  circumstance  encouraged  a  conspiracy  against  him, 
headed  by  a  count  of  Tuscany.  Being  surprised  in  his  palace, 
he  escaped  with  difficulty,  together  with  the  pope.  Full  of 
resentment,  he  assembled  forces  from  all  quarters,  with  which 
he  resolved  to  reduce  the  Romans  to  obedience ;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  the  widow  of  Crescentius,  who  Uved  with  him  as  a 
concubine,  was  induced  to  free  her  country  from  the  danger  by 
poisoning  him.  He  died  at  Patemo  in  1002,  in  the  thutietjh 
year  of  his  age,  and  eighteenth  of  his  reign,  leaving  no  issue.— 
Otho  III.  had  many  great  qualities,  and  governed  with  vigour 
and  success.  In  common  with  his  father  and  grandfather,  he 
was  very  liberal  to  the  church ;  and  two  thirds  of  the  ecclesi^ 
astical  benefices  in  Germany,  are  said  to  have  been  granted  Ir^. 
the  three  Othos. 

HENRY  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  bom  in  972,  was  duke 
of  Bavaria,  when  he  was  elected  in  1002  to  succeed  his  cousin 
Otho  III.  on  the  imperial  throne.  In  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  he  had  a  rival  in  Hermann  duke  of  Suabia,  whom  he 
soon  reduced  to  submission.  The  troubles  excited  in  Grermany 
by  the  king  of  Poland,  and  of  the  Sclaves  in  the  north,  em- 
ployed his  arms  for  some  time.  In  1005,  he  marched  into  Italy^ 
and  received  the  crown  at  Pavia.  On  his  return  to  Germany^ 
the  war  was  renewed  with  the  king  of  Poland,  who  had  taken 
possession  of  Bohemia ;  Lorrain<s  wo  became  a  scene  of  tumult. 
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These  continued  trials  gave  the  enix)eror  such  a  distaste 
toilsome  grandeur^  that  he  was  strongly  inclined  to  quit 
throne,  and  take  up  with  a  monastic  life.  He  however  renewed 
his  activity,  and  in  101 1,  repassed  into  Italy,  and  was  crownedat 
Rome  by  Benedict  Vill.,  to  wliom  he  promised  fidelity.  The 
renewal  of  the  war  in  Poland,  and  expeditions  into  Tnuugo- 
rane,  Burgundy,  and  Saxony,  employed  him  after  his  retun. 
When  he  had  happily  terminated  these  afiairs  he  was  much 
disquieted  by  calumnious  reports  spread  against  the  honour  of 
his  empress  Cunegonde,  who  is  said  to  have  vindicated  hendf 
by  undergoing  the  ordeal.  Henry  marched  into  Italy  a  thiid 
time,  to  assist  the  pope  in  repelling  the  Saracens,  and  re- 
duced the  provinces  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  A  great  part 
of  his  army  being  cut  off  by  disease,  he  returned  to  Grermany. 
He  died  at  Grun,  near  Halbcrstadt,  in  1024,  after  a  prosperous 
but  unquiet  reign  of  twenty-two  years.  The  profound  reverence 
of  Henry  II.  to  the  church,  whose  bishops  in  councfl  he 
addressed  on  his  knees,  together  with  his  absurd  continenoey 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  The  Holy ;  and  both  he  and 
his  empress  nave  been  admitted  into  the  Romish  catalogue  ct 
saints. 

CUNEGONDE,  married  the  emperor  Henry  XL,  by  whom 
she  had  no  children.  Some  historians  accuse  her  of  inconti- 
nence, while  others  regard  her  as  ill  treated  by  her  husband; 
after  whose  death,  in  1024,  she  retired  to  a  monastery. 

CONRAD  II.,  emperor  of  Germany*  was  likewise  duke  of 
Franconia :  he  was  simamed  The  SALIC,  on  account  of  his 
having  been  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sala,  and  was 
unanimously  invested  with  supreme  authority.  He  succeeded 
Henry  11.,  and  was  crowned,  according  to  ancient  usage,  at 
Thonza.  During  the  first  two  years  of  his  reign,  Conrad  was 
chiefly  employed  in  regulating  the  police,  and  other  aflairs  of 
administration  ;  but  in  the  third,  receiving  intelligence  that  the 
Lombards  had  shaken  off  their  allegiance,  he  was  obl^ed  to 
march  into  Italy.  The  rebels  were  soon  reduced  to  obe£eiioe^ 
and  the  king  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  was  solemnly 
crowned  by  pope  John,  in  the  presence  of  Canute,  king  m 
England  and  Denmark,  and  Rodolphus,  king  of  Burgundy. 
He  was  recalled  to  Germany  on  account  of  an  insunectiiMii 
raised  by  the  dukes  of  Suabia,  Carinthia,  and  Worms,  whidi 
he  readily  suppressed,  and  brought  the  offenders  to  the  lowest 
state  of  subjection.  By  a  decree  of  the  empire,  they  weie 
deprived  of  their  dominions.  The  seven  succeeding  years 
were  occupied  by  wars  between  the  emperor,  Poland,  Bohe- 
mia, and  Hungary ;  the  detail  of  these  would  be  uninteresdiw 
to  our  readers.  The  imperial  arms  were,  in  general,  sucoessfhl; 
and  on  the  demise*  of  Rodolphus,  Conrad  acquired  the 
able  possession  of  the  sovereign^  of  Burgundy.    A 
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revolt  againt  the  Grennan  domimons  was  planned  in  Italy,  and 
fomented  by  many  leading  persons;  the  emperor  passed  sud- 
denly into  that  countryi  and  seizing  some  of  the  malcontents, 
sent  them  prisoners  to  Germany.  He  besieged  Milan,  but 
without  success ;  and  severely  chastised  Parma.  Being  urged 
by  the  monks  of  Cassino  to  protect  them  against  the  violence 
and  oppression  of  Pandulph,  prince  of  Capua,  he  marched  to 
that  place,  expelled  the  prince,  and  seised  his  country.  Re- 
turning to  Germany,  he  was  seized  with  the  gout  in  his  legs, 
and  died  suddenly  at  Utrecht,  in  1039,  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  his  reign.  He  was  universaJly  revered  as  a  just  and  magna- 
nimous prince ;  and  all  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
bis  service  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  what  they 
obtained.  Among  the  many  instances  of  his  munificence,  it  is 
said  that  one  of  his  attendants,  who  had  lost  his  leg  in  battle, 
received  his  boot  full  of  gold,  which  the  emperor  observed 
might  defray  the  expence  of  his  cure.  He  was  interred  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Spires,  which  he  had  formerly  founded  and 
endowed. 

BERENGER  H.,  king  of  Italy,  son  of  Adelbert  marquis 
of  Ivrea,  and  grandson  of  Berenger  I.  He  conspired  with  his 
half-brother  Auscar,  against  Hugh  king  of  Italy ;  but  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  940,  with  Otho  emperor  of  Gtennany. 
Through  the  interest  of  the  Italian  nobles,  he  returned,  and 
assumed  the  supreme  power  in  947,  Hugh  and  his  son 
Liothaire  still  retaining  the  title.  On  the  death  of  Lothaire, 
in  950,  he  took  the  regal  title,  possessed  himself  of  Pavia,  and 
attempted  to  compel  Adelaide,  Lothaire's  widow,  to  marry  his 
son.  She  solicited  aid  of  the  emperor  Otho,  who  made  her 
his  wife,  and  obliged  Bercnger  to  retire  to  Germany.  He  was 
afterwards  restored  to  his  kingdom,  which  he  much  oppressed 
by  his  tyranny  and  avarice.  The  Italians  had  recourse  to 
Otho,  who  first  sent  his  son,  and  afterwards  came  himself 
against  Bercnger,  and  obliging  him  to  retire  to  his  strong  for* 
tresses,  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  in  his  stead.  Afier  soma 
turns  of  fortune,  Berenger  was  taken  prisoner  in  964,  by  Otho,^ 
who  sent  him  to  Bamberg,  where  he  died  two  years  afterwards. 

ALO AR  A,  an  Italian  princess,  daughter  of  a  count  named 
Peter.  She  was  married  to  Pandulph,  simamed  Iron  head^ho 
stiled  himself  prince,  duke,  and  marquis.  He  was,  in  reality, 
prince  of  Capua  and  Benevento,  by  inheritance ;  and  the  em- 
peror Otho  II.,  created  him  duke  of  Spoleto,  and  marquis  Gi» 
merino,  which  rendered  him  the  most  potent  prince  then  in 
Italy.  He  died  at  Capua,  in  981,  leaving  five  sons  by  Aloara ; 
Landulph  IV.,  prince  of  Capua  and  Benevento;  Pandulph, 
prince  of  Salerno ;  Atenulph,  entitled  count,  and  also  marquis, 
perhaps  of  Camerino ;  Landenulph,  prince  of  Capua ;  and  Lai- 
dulph  who  succeeded  him. 
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Landulph  IV.,  perished  in  battle,  fighting  for  the  emperor, 
in  98j2,  against  the  Greeks  and  Saracens.  His  brother  Lande- 
nulph  succeeded  him ;  but,  being  very  young,  Otho  inverted 
him  with  the  principaUty  of  Capua,  that  Aloara  might  govern 
during  her  Hfe  conjointly  with  him.  This  decree  was  ako  con- 
firmed by  Theophano,  widow  of  Otho,  and  regent,  during  the 
minority  of  Otho  III.  Aloara  began  to  reign  in  98S.  She  go- 
verned with  much  wisdom  and  courage. 

Landenulph  was  assassinated  by  a  plot  of  his  own  relations, 
in  993 ;  and  his  brother  Landulph,  who  succeeded,  was  deposed 
by  the  emperor  Otho  III.,  in  999,  for  having  a  hand  in  the 
death  of  his  brother. 

It  is  reported,  that  Aloara  put  to  death  her  nephew,  lert  he 
should  wrest  the  principality  from  her  son ;  and,  that  St.  Nil 
then  predicted  the  failure  of  her  posterity.    Aloara  died  in  992. 


HUNGARY. 

"^  STEPHEN  I.,  king  of  Hungary,  surnamed  St.  STEPHEN, 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Hungary  in  907.  .  He 
came  to  the  crown  very  young,  but  had  been  declared  king  by 
the  states  in  the  preceding  year ;  he  is  said  by  some  historuDS 
to  have  been  the  first  who  bore  the  title  of  kinff  of  HangttVji 
probably  on  account  of  its  being  panted  to  him  by  pope  8^ 
vester  IL,  four  years  after,  with  the  addition  of  apoatolio,  m 
which  occasion  it  is  afiirmed  that  he  surrendered  lus  "khtgHim^ 
to  the  church.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  piety,  which  he  di^ 
played  by  his  great  zeal  in  converting  his  heathen  mbjeetK 
The  nobles,  who  did  not  like  their  new  reUgion,  broke  oiit;iBto 
open  rebellion,  at  the  head  of  which  was  duke  Cupa,  but  Ste* 
pnen,  being  assisted  by  some  Germans,  totally  defeated  diem^ 
and  Cupa  being  slain,  his  quarters  were  exposed  in  the  fbor 
principal  cities  of  Hungary.  After  this,  he  estaUished  ten  bi- 
shoprics, which  he  richly  endowed,  and  built  many  churches; 
and  even  was  so  devout  as  to  erect  a  church  at  Constantinopk^ 
another  at  Rome,  and  a  monastery  at  Jerusalem.  In  1O08 
Gruila,  prince  of  Transylvania,  uncle  to  Stephen,  haviw  nude 
anirruption  into  the  adjacent  province,  Stephen marchedagaiiMt 
him,  and  conquered  Transylvania,  wMch  he  added  to  the  crown 
of  Hungary.  He  afterwards  defeated  the  Bulgarians,  wlichad 
invaded  his  country,  pursuing  them  to  their  own  com^iyyiriiere 
he  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  them,  and  returned  laden 
with  booty.  Besides  the  glory  derived  from -his  success  in  war, 
he  had  that  of  being  the  legislator  of  his  country.  He  pub- 
lished a  code  of  fifty-five  chapters,  which,  though  maifad  with 
the  barbarism  and  ignorance  of  the  time,  was  kng  :pOMiar 
among  the  Hungarians.    Towards  the  end  of  his  ie%pi^  adfend 
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i  to  resign  his  crown  to  his  son,  prince  Eroeric,  in  or^cr 
to  pass  the  remjind^r  of  hU  days  in  a  reiigiouii  retreat  but  the 
iwematiire  dcutii  of  the  prince  disconcerted  this  design.  He 
did  not  long  survive,  dying  at  Buda  in  1034.  fie  was  canoo- 
ued  by  the  cliurch  of  Rome,  and  hia  memory  is  highly  revered 
by  the  Hungarians,  wlio  have  preserved  the  crown  eent  to  hun 
1^  the  pope  as  tlie  palladium  of  their  kingdont. 


PHANCF- 

LOTHAIRE,  ting  of  France,  son  of  Lewis  d'Outremcr  and 
Gerbei^  of  baxony,  was  bora  at  Laon  in  9-il.  On  the  death 
of  his  fetfaei  in  £>54,  he  succeeded  peaceably  to  tlie  crown,  under 
the  protection  of  the  powerful  duke  Hugh.  Hugh  died  soon 
aAer,  ]e8vin;>  tiis  principal  possessions  to  his  eldest  son  Hugh 
Capet,  on  wimin  Lothaire  conferred  his  father's  title  of  duke  of 
the  Franks.  In  959,  Lothaire  was  drawn  into  a  treacherous, 
but  unsuccessful  plot  for  seizing  the  person  of  Richard,  duke  of 
Normandy ;  the  consequence  was  an  open  war  between  them. 
Riclurd  hai  in^  called  to  his  assistance  a  body  of  pagan  Danes, 
tfiey  dreadiiiliy  ravaged  France,  till  peace  was  restored.  Lo- 
tfiaire,  perceiving  how  much  the  crown  was  reduced  by  the 
power  of  the-  ;,'reat  feudal  lords,  attempted  to  weaken  the  nobi- 
lity, by  continually  p  rii  mot  in  jj  quarrels  among  them.  With  the 
intendon  of  putting  in  forcf  hi^  claims  upon  the  kingdozii  of 
Lorraine,  he  made  over  his  estates  in  it  to  his  brother  Charles/ 
and  encouraged  all  the  malcontents  agunst  die  emperor  Otho 
U.  But  that  prince  turned  his  policy  against  him,  by  confer- 
ring on  Charles  the  duchy  of  Lower  Lorntine  upon  condition  of 
homage.  Tliis  measure  so  much  inflamed  the  indignation  of 
Lothaire  that  he  invaded  Lorraine  with  a  great  array,  and 
pushed  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  he  burnt  the  imperial  p^aee, 
and  laid  the  country  in  ruins.  Otho  retaliated  by  an  invanon. 
of  France,  in  which  he  carried  devastation  to  the  very^ntes  of 
Paris.  On  retreating  back,  his  Year  guard  was  cut  on  at  the 
passage  of  the  A^ne,  the  enemy  pursuing  htm  as  &r  as  the  At-' 
dennes,  but  Lothaire  made  peace  with  bnn,  by  which  he  took 
possession  of  Lorraine.  This  treaty  greatly  disgusted  the' 
French  nobles,  but  the  king  pacified  them,  and  Otho  dying,  he 
re-entered  Lorraine,  and  made  himself  master  of  Verdim.  Hia 
affairs  were  in  a  very  flourishing  statey  and  his  authority  at  home 
had  acquired  strength,  when  he  died  at  Rheims  in  986.  Thi» 
prince  possessed  eminent  abilities  and  great  acttvityi  yet  formed 
designs  beyond  the  power  of  his  execution. 

LEWIS  v.,  Bumamed  LE  FAINEANT,  succeeded  hit 
father  Lothaire  in  986.  He  was  a  violent  and  turbulent  cha- 
rncter.    He  quarrelled  with  the  qolKii-dowitfer,  eipetted  A* 
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bishop  of  Laon  from  the  kingdoni»  on  pretence  of  Ins  being  hm 
gallant,  and  upon  a  dispute  with  the  archlnshop  of  Kfaeimi» 
forcibly  entered  that  city  with  considerable  effiiinoii  of  Uood* 
He  was  preparing  to  march  to  the  assistance  olike  ooontof 
Barcelona,  wno  was  pressed  by  the  Saracens,  when  he  was  pdh 
soned  by  his  queen.  May  SI,  987.  After  his  deadi  the  crown 
devolved  by  right  to  his  uncle  Charles,  duke  of  Lower  Lomine^ 
but  that  prince  being  disliked  by  the  French,  it  was  confened 
on  Hugh  Capet. 

CHARLES  L,  duke  of  Lorraine,  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of 
France  on  the  death  of  his  nephew  Lewis ;  but  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner.    He  died  994,  aged  41. 

HUGH  CAPET,  the  first  king  of  France  of  the  tfahd  laoe^ 
was  the  son  of  duke  Huffh,  sumamed  the  ff^^at,  who,  witlurak 
wearing  the  crown,  had  for  the  best  part  of  his  life  held  the  mh 
preme  power  in  France,  and  who  died  A.  D.  955,  by  Hadw^^ 
or  Havoya,  of  Saxony,  daughter  to  Henry  the  Fowler,  Ham  ef 
Germany,  sister  to  the  emperor  Otho  the  Great,  and  to  Gm^ 
berg  queen  of  France.  Dante,  in  his  "  Purgatory/'  (CSanto  90l) 
in  order  to  be  revenged  on  prince  Charles  of  Valob,  tpmng 
from  that  prince,  for  drawing  him  from  Florence,  and  ceait" 
eating  his  property,  when  he  headed  one  of  the  fiustkms  of  dlB 
dty,  traduced  his  family  by  representing  him  to  be  the  ton  of  a 
butcher.  This  ridiculous  falsity  has  been  adopted  and  cireoiap* 
ted  by  several  writers  on  the  authority  of  Dante.  Whereaahk 
father  was  the  son  of  king  Robert,  who  fixed  the  NoiBMHia  is 
France,  brother-in-law  to  three  kings,  viz.  Rodolph,  Athdatan, 
and  Otho  the  Great,  and  descended  by  his  mother  from  CSudla^ 
magne.  As  to  the  sirname  of  **  Capet,"  it  was  moat  probaUf 
a  nick-name,  signifying  literally  **  iolterhead,*'  and  BielHiho- 
rically,  a  *'  weak,"  or  an  "  obstinate  man.  In  tUe  firat  of  ume 
senses  it  was  applied  to  Charles  the  Simple,  and  perhftp%  mdM 
latter  sense,  to  this  prince  in  his  youth.  At  the  death  of  Ui 
father  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  he  was  partieofaaljr  re- 
commended to  the  care  of  Richard,  duke  of  Nonnandy. 
When  the  line  of  Charlemagne,  which  had  possessed  the  timne 
between  two  hundred  and  thirty  and  two  hundred  and  tetf 
years,  terminated  with  Lewis  V.,  the  last  monarch  dT  that  ~ 
Hugh  Capet,  who  had  served  him  faithfully  durfaig  hb 
succeeded  him ;  the  crown,  as  some  writers  assert^  hani^ 
bequeathed  to  him  by  Lewis  in  recompence  finr  hia  ear 
Upon  the  death  of  this  king  Huffh  Capet  took  euly  and  tflbe* 
tual  measures  for  securing  the  throne ;  as  in  a  few  daya  ha 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  kins  at  Noyon,  and  waa  ao- 
lemnly  crowned  at  Rheims,  by  the  archbishop  of  Aat  aee^  oH 
the  third  of  July,  A.D.  987  .This  design  was  exeouted  mOmat 
opposition,  nor  did  aiw  person  exert  himself 'in  behalf- of  iha 
hte  king's  uncle  Charfes,  the  last  surviving  priaee  of  the 
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ctf  Charlemagne.     On  his  aecesdon,  he  adtled  greater  atreagth 

to  the  c?own  tlian  he  received  from  it;  since  the  duchy  of 
EWice,  the  countries  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  were  in  his  own 
hands,  and  his  brother -in-law,  the  duke  of  Normandy,  was  closely 
attached  to  his  interest.  His  own  queen  Adelaide,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  a  princess  of  high  birth  and  admirable  qualiries, 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  his  security.  Having  defeated 
an  army  r^sed  by  William  duke  of  Guienne,  in  a  short  but 
bloody  battle  near  Poitiers,  he  compelled  him  to  submit ;  and 
being  a  man  of  good  temper  and  sagacity,  as  well  as  of  great 
moderation,  he  assembled  the  nobles  and  proposed  to  them  the 
association  of  his  son  Robert.  The  proposal  being  accepted, 
Robert  was  crowned  with  great  ceremony  on  new  year's  day, 
A.D.  988,  at  Orleans,  by  the  archbishop  of  Sens.  Having,  by 
this  act,  secured  the  crown  to  his  family,  he  never  afterwards 
WOTe  the  royal  ornaments,  or  affected  any  extraordinary  state 
or  magnificence,  but  administered  public  affairs  witli  great  ap- 
pBcadon,  and  with  such  an  appearance  of  modesty,  justice,  and 
piety,  as  recommended  him  highly  to  his  subjects,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  the  clergy,  to  whom  he  restored  all  the  abbies  in  his 
possession  ;  and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  nobility.  In 
the  following  year  the  adherentsof  Charles  of  Lorraine,  after  an 
unsuccessful  contest,  did  homage  to  the  kings  Hugh  and  Ro- 
bert. The  duke  of  Lorraine  remained,  as  long  as  he  lived,  a 
prisoner  at  Orleans,  with  his  son,  who  enjoyed  the  duchy  of  Lor- 
raine, and  who  <!ierl  without  male  issue,  A.D.  iHJ],  by  which  the 
male  line  of  Charlemagne  was  entirely  exdnct.  In  the  sequel 
of  his  reign,  Hugh  Capet  strengthened  his  government  by  mild- 
ness and  moderation,  and  had  the  singular  honour  of  establish' 
ing  a  new  family,  and  in  some  measure  a  new  form  of  admini»' 
tration,  without  any  remarkable  circumstances  of  violence,  and 
without  shedding  blood.  He  died  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Oc-; 
tober,  A.D.  997,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  in 
the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  leaving  his  dominions  in  perfect 
tranquillity,  and  his  son  Robert  in  the  peaceable  possession  of 
the  crown.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  ohurch  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis.  The  descendants  of  Hugh  Capet  governed 
the  lukigdom  of  France,  in  a  direct  line  from  father  to  son,  ter- 
minating with  Charles  IV.,  sumamed  the  "  Fair,"  for  eleven  ge- 
nerations. There  were  thirteen  monarchs  in  all,  whose  reigns 
together  make  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  forty  years,  dunng 
which  interval  they  wonderfully  extended  their  authmrity  as 
well  as  their  dominions ;  and  recovered,  either  to  the  crown  or 
to  the  princes  of  the  royal  family,  the  better  part  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  France.  They  had  also  reduced  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  nobility  withm  bounds,  and  were  much  less  de- 
pendent upon  the  clergy  than  the  monarchs  of  the  aeaxai  nc«. 
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Yet,  after  aD,  the  nation  was  in  low  ciFCumstances ;  the  fiime 
of  govenunent  far  from  being  uniform ;  and,  in  short,  the  seeds 
of  those  disorders  were  very  perceptible  to  discenung  pereoni^ 
which,  in  the  succeeding  rei^,  sprang  up  and  became  vidbklc^ 
the  whole  world  in  their  dismal  state. 

ROBERT  kingof  France,  sumamed  the  WISE  and  PIOUS, 
came  to  the  crown  in  998,  after  the  death  of  Hugh  Cape^  his 
father.    He  married  Bertha  his  cousin,  daughter  of  Connd 
king  of  Burgundy ;  but  the  marriage  was  &claied  null  by 
Gregory  V.,  and  the  king  was  excommumcated.    He  contracted 
a  second  marriage  with  Constance,  daughter  of  William  count 
of  Aries  and  Provence.    Henry  duke  of  Burgundy,  brother  of 
Hugh  Capet,   dying  in  10O2,  without  lawml  issue,   Mk  his 
dukedom  to  his  nephew,   king  Robert,   who  mveeted  Us 
second  son  Henry  with  this  dukedom,  who,  afi;er  coming  to  the 
crown,   resigned  it  in  favour  of  Robert,  the  chief  of  the 
first  royal  branch  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  who  flourished 
till    1361.      Kin^   Robert  was  so  much  esteemed   for  hk 
wisdom  and  prudence,  that  he  was  oflfered  the  empire  and 
kingdom  of  Italy,   which,   however,  he  declined  to  aooept* 
Hugh,  called  the  Grreat,  whom  he  had  by  Constance,  bemg 
dead,  he  caused  his  second  son,  Henry  I.,  to  be  crowned  at 
Rheims.    He  died  at  Melun,  July  20,  1031,  at  the  age  of  60. 
Robert  was  a  wise  and  a  just  prince.    He  cidtivated  and  pa- 
tronised the  sciences.  According  to  some  authors,  he  instituted 
the  order  of  the  Star,  commonly  attributed  to  king  John.    Ifis 
fault  was  too  great  facility  of  temper,  which  renmred  him  mi» 
able  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  his  wife.    When  he  bestowed  & 
largess  upon  a  domestic,  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  ^  Take 
care  that  Constance  does  not  know  it"  As  instances  of  demeney '' 
carried  to  excess,  it  is  related,  that  a  conspiraCT  against  him 
had  been  discovered,  and  the  guilty  arrested ;  whilst  the  iii4gea> 
were  drawing  up  their  process,  he  caused  them  to  receive.die 
communion,  and  himself  eat  with  them ;  after  which  he  sent  U> 
tell  the  judges  that  he  could  not  avenge  himself  of  thoee  whom 
his  Lord  had  admitted  to  his  table ;  dso,  that  having  once  ob* 
served  a  thief,  who  had  gained  access  to  his  apartment  on  pre- 
text of  asking  alms,  cutting  off  part  of  a  gold  fringe^  he  bade 
him  withdraw  with  what  he  had  got,  and  feave  the  rest  finr  hia 
comrades. 


SPAIN. 

FROILA  II.,  succeeded  Ardogus  on  the  Spanish  tfarene 
in  933,  and  died  of  a  leprosy  two  years  afterJ 

ALMANZOR,  king  of  Cordova,  in  Spain,  aaceiide4.tfae 
throne  after  Alhasa,  who  died  in  976;  he  was  in  peipetaal  w 
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with  the  Christians,  and  gained  many  great  battles.    He  died 
inlOO^. 

ALPHONSO  V.9  king  of  Leon^  succeeded  his  father 
Veremund  11^  A.  D.  999,  and  after  several  unsuccessful  wars 
with  the  Moors,  died  in  1Q28. 


NORMANDY. 

WILLIAM  LONGSWORD,  son  and  successor  of  Rolla, 
first  duke  of  Normandy,  defeated  the  Britons.  He  was  basely 
murdered  in  942,  by  a  neighbouring  chief. 

RICHARD  I.,  the  FEARLESS,  succeeded  his  father 
William  as  duke  of  Normandy,  in  94^.  His  territories  were 
invaded  by  Lewis  IV.  of  France,  but  he  was  defended  by  bis 
subjects,  and  the  king  of  Denmark.     He  died  in  996. 

RICHARD  II.,  the  GOOD,  succeeded  his  father  Richard 
I.  duke  of  Normandy.  He  was  much  engaged  in  war,  and  died 
in  1027. 


POLAND. 

BOLESLAUS  I.,  king  of  Poland,  was  the  son  of  AGceslaus 
duke  of  Poland,  who,  having  embraced  Christianity,  had  de- 
sired the  title  of  king  from  the  pope,  but  was  refused  it. 
Boleslaus  found  more  favour  with  the  emperor,  Otho  III.,  whom 
he  entertained  splendidly  at  Gnesna,  desiring  his  pilgrimage  to 
visit  the  relics  of  St.  Adelbert;  and  who,  in  return,  not  only 

Erevailed  on  pope  Sylvester  II.  to  confer  the  royal  dignity  upon 
(oleslaus,  but  invested  him  with  his  own  robes,  and  gave  nim 
some  of  the  insignia  of  the  empire,  A.D.  1001.  Boleslaus  was 
a  brave  and  liberal  monarch.  He  repulsed  the  Bohemians^ 
chastised  the  Moravians,  pimished  the  idolatrous  Prussians, 
for  the  murder  of  St.  Adelbert,  whose  body  he  redeemed ;  and 
re-established  Stopoleus  grand  duke  of  Russia,  deposed  by  his 
brother  Jaroslaw.  He  married  Judith  daughter  of  G^isa,  duke 
of  Hungary,  by  whom  he  had  several  children,  and  died  in 
1025. 


RUSSIA. 

JAROSLAW,  grand  duke  of  Russia,  is  celebrated  for  the 
patronage  which  he  extended  to  learned  men.  He  framed  a 
:ode  of  laws  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects,  and  to  encouri^e 
[earning  he  founded  a  school,  and  caused  various  books  to  be 
;ranslated  from  the  Greek  into  the  Russian  language. 
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DENMARK. 

SWENO  L,  or  SUENO,  SWAN,  SWEIN,  or  SWEYN, 
king  of  Denmark,  who  twice  invaded  Elnglaiid,  conqnewd 
urt  of  it,  and  became  father  of  Canute  the  Ghreai^  wmi  conh 
lered  the  whole  of  it,  and  reigned  many  years. 


NORWAY. 

OLAF,  a  king  of  Norway,  who  sent  missionaries  to 
land,  to  convert  the  natives  to  Christianity. 


BRITAIN. 

EDMUND  I.,  king  of  England,  son  of  Edward  the  EUci^ 
succeeded  his  brother  Athetetan  in  941,  when  very  young. 
He  suppressed  a  rebellion  of  the  Northumbrians,  and  oonqiMied 
Cumberland,  which  he  gave  to  Malcolm,  kii^  of  Scotlaiidt  oa 
condition  of  homage.  He  was  a  spirited  prince,  and  seemed 
likely  to  govern  with  prudence  and  vigour,  when  he  lost  Us 
life  in  a  sudden  quarreL  Holding  a  festival  at  Ghnioester,  he 
perceived  that  one  Leolf,  a  notorious  robber^  whom  he  had 
sentenced  to  banishment,  entered  the  hall,  uid  seated  himaelF 
vnth  the  ^ests.  Enraged  at  this  insolence,  the  king  iwdeied 
him  to  quit  the  room,  and  on  his  not  obeying,  he  rose  iqp  and 
seized  Leolf  by  the  hair.  The  ruffian  thereupoa  dieir  liif 
dagger,  and  gave  Edmund  a  wound,  of  which  be  unmedialdy 
^^Pjred,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reiffn. 

EDRED,  the  brother  of  Edmund  I.,  succeeded  to  tlie 
throne  in  the  year  946.  This  reign,  Uke  that  of  his  predeqes* 
sor,  was  disturbed  by  the  rebellions  and  incursions  ofthe  Nor* 
thumbrian  Danes,  who,  though  defeated,  were  never  entir^ 
subdued ;  nor  had  ever  paid  a  sincere  allegiance  to  tlie  eromu 
of  England.  They  attempted  to  shake  off  the  yoke  m  tbe 
early  part  of  Edward's  reign,  but  he  was  sufficienuy  powerfid 
to  reduce  them  to  submission,  and  having  laid  waste  thmr 
coimtry  by  fire  and  sword,  as  a  punishment  for  their  lebeffioi^ 
he  forced  them  to  renew  their  oal^s  of  alle^rianoe.*  After  this 
he  fixed  English  garrisons  in  their  most  considerable  towns,  and 
IMaced  over  them  an  English  governor,  who  might  wmteh  all 
their  motions,  and  suppress  any  insurrection  on  its  first  mmu^ 
Unce.  This  prince  was  the  slave  of  Dunstan  in  the  supersQlioii 
of  the  times,  which  obtained  the  name  of  religion.  Tp  Ae 
guidance  of  this  priest,  whom  he  advanced  to  the  liU|ea( 
effices,  he  blindly  and  implicitly  ddivered  ojtx  hi«  ^™*fff|rfifc 
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end  at  length  the  management  of  his  ciTil  affiura.  Through 
hia  influence^  a  set  of  foreign  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order 
were  introduced,  who  affected  an  extraordinary  purity  of  doc- 
trine and  austerity  of  manners,  and  proved  formidable  rivals  to 
the  secular  clergy  of  the  kingdom.  Edred  died  after  a  reign 
of  nine  years,  leaving  children  too  young  for  the  cares  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  crown  accordingly  devolved  oh  Edwy, 
nephew  of  the  deceased  king. 

£DWY,  king  of  England,  son  of  Edmund  I.,  succeeded, 
at  the  age  of  16,  his  uncle  Edred,  in  the  year  955.    At  this 
period  his  person  was  most  gracefiil,  and  his  mind  endowed 
with  the  most  promising  virtues.    He  would  have  been  a  fisivou- 
rite  of  the  people,  had  he  not  unhappily,  at  the  commencemeat 
of  his  reign,  been  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the  monlu^ 
who  pursued  him  with  unrelenting  vengeance  during  his  short 
reign.    His  marriage  with  Elgiva,  a  beautiful  princess  of  the 
royal  blood,  and  within  the  degrees  of  kindred  prohibited  by 
the  canon  law,  was  a  source  of  misfortune  that  omy  terminated 
with  his  Ufe.    The  savage  Dunstan  was  his  principal  enemy, 
who,  at  the  head  of  the  monks,  declared  war  against  the  king^ 
On  the  day  of  his  coronation,  when  the  nobles  were  assembled 
at  a  feast,  Edwy  withdrew  firom  die  company  to  hb  queen's 
apartment,  where  he  indulged  his  fondness  for  his  wife,  which 
was  only  checked  by  the  presence  of  her  mother.    Dunstai^ 
suspecting  the  cause  of  the  king*s  absence,  burst  into  the  chamr 
ber,  rudely  upbraiding  the  young  couple,  and  forciblv  dragged 
the  sovereign  to  the  banquet.     Edwy  could  not  forget  the 
affront ;  he  challenged  Dunstan  with  a  mal-administration  of 
public  affairs  ;  the  haughty  monk  refused  to  answer  the  accusa- 
tion, and  was  banished.     His  party  excited  disaffection  against 
the  king ;  they  seized  the  queen,  and,  by  the  order  of  arch- 
bishop Odo,  branded  her  in  the  face  with  a  red  hot  iron,  hoping 
thereby  to  destroy  her  beauty;  they  then  carried  her  away  by 
force  into  Ireland,  there  to  remain  in  perpetual  exile,  and  Edwy 
consented  to  a  divorce,  which  was  pronounced  by  the  infamous 
Odo.     Elgiva  having  completely  recovered  from  her  woundst 
and  time  having  almost  obUterated  the  scars,  was  hastening  to 
the  arms  of  her  husband,  when  she  fiell  into  the  hands  of  net 
blood-thirsty  enemies,  and  was  bv  them  barbarously  murdered. 
The  torments  which  she  endured  could  only  have  been  inflicted 
by  demons  in  the  shape  of  priests.    These  deeds  were,  how- 
ever, sanctioned  by  a  barbarous  and  superstitious  people,  who 
rose  against  Edwy,  drove  him  from  the  throne,  and  placed  on 
it  his  brother  Edgar  in  his  stead.     The  fallen  monarch  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdonif 
when  he  was  excommunicated,  and  pursued  with  unrelentiiig 
hatred,  till  death  terminated  his  calamities,  in  the  vear£f59. 
EDGAR,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Saxon 
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kings  of  England^  was  son  of  Edmund.    When  he  was  bufe  IS 
years  old,  he  was  placed  by  the  insurgents^  who  had  T^bieflBd 
against  his  brother  Edwy,  at  their  head,  and,  upon  the  death  cf 
Edwy,  he  succeeded  peaceably  to  the  thrope,  in  950.    The 
monks  and  Dunstan  had  been  the  instruments  of  Ediiar^a  di^ 
vation,  and  to  them  he  gave  great  powers,  allowing  &em  the 
government  of  all  monasteries  instead  of  the  seciuar  canoosi 
who  were  accused  of  a  general  dissoluteness  of  mannera.    This 
prince,  however   subservient  to  the  monks  in  leliffioiia  oon- 
cems,  never  gave  the  civil  and  military  concerns  of  his  kingdoai 
out  of  his  own  hands.    He  maintained  a  large  body  <if  troofii 
to  repel  the  invasions  of  the  Scots,  and  fitted  out  a  nayy,  which 
he  always  kept  under  strict  discipline,  to  prevent  any  attack  of 
the  Danes.    Hence  he  secured  the  submission  of  the  little  aide* 
pendent  princes  of  Wales  and  Ireland.    One  of  the  moit  le- 
markable  circumstances  in  the  reign  of  E^dgar,  is  the  extiq^a^ 
lion,  OF  at  least,  the  great  diminution  of  woReain  the  aoudieni 
parts  of  the  island.    This  he  effected  by  conmmting  the  ponidik 
ment  of  certain  crimes  for  a  fine  of  wolves'  tongues,  and  by  ckp 
changing  a  tribute  in  money  firom  Wales,  for  a  payineiit  <»  Ai 
heads  of  those  animals.     Edgar,  in  the  monkish  hiatorietp  v 
celebrated  for  his  piety,  but  he  was  a  man  of  very  liceptk)Wi 
morals.    As  his  reputation  allured  a  great  number  of  finreigiias 
to  his  court,  they  imported  all  the  vices  of  their 
countries,  and  contributed  to  encourage  the  king*a 
ness,  and  to  corrupt  the  simple  manners  of  hb  sulgeeti.    One 
of  his  amours  has  afforded  an  interesting  subject  for  a  tragedy. 
Elfrida,  daughter  of  Olgar,  earl  of  Devonshire,  was  highlyoda- 
brated  for  her  beauty ;  the  report  reached  the  king^  wlio  aent 
his  favourite,  the  earl  of  Athelwold,  to  discover  if  thepraiMa 
bestowed  upon  her  lyere  such  as  her  beauty  claimed.    The  eail 
found  it  too  great  for  him  to  withstand.    He  satisfied  the  kiqg  \n 
a  false  report,  that  her  beauty  bad  been  greadyezaganated^ 
and  then  obtained  leave  to  marry  her  as  a  very  ridilidbreit. 
Edgar  soon  discovered  the  artifice,  and  desired  to  be  mtrodnoad 
to  his  wife,  who,  perhaps  ambitious  of  being  the  wife  of  tte 
king  rather  than  of  one  of  his  subjects,  disfdayed  her  peraon  at 
the  most  striking  manner.     Edgar,  transported  with  nige^  diew 
Athelwold  to  a  retired  place  in  a  wood  under  loetenoe  ef 
hunting,  stabbed  him  with  hb  own  hand,  and  ahortfy  after 
married  the  widow.    King  Edgar,  says  ludgeBladutone^  (voL 
iv.,)  who  besides  his  military  merit,  as  foumler  of  the  Hx^jjUk 
navy,  was  also  a  most  excellent  civil  govemoTf  obaeif  iiig  the 
ill  effects  of  three  distinct  bodies  of  laws  prevailiiig  at  onoe  ia 
separate  parts  of  his  dominions,  projected  and  begdki  what  hb 
grandson,  king  Edward  the  Confessor,  afterwards  completady 
that  is,  one  uniform  digest  or  body  of  lawa  to  be  ohamiad 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom ;  this  was  fvobabk  M  ffifll 
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dtan  a  renvoi  of  king  Alfred's  code,  witb  u 
suggested  by  necessity  and  ezperieoee,  particular  the  ineor- 
poration  of  some  of  the  Brituh,  w  rataer  Mercian  cDatoma, 
and  also  such  of  the  Danish  a«  were  reasonable  and  approved, 
into  the  West  Saxon  language,  which  was  die  groimd-woric  of 
the  whole. 

AILMER,  or  ^THELMARE,  Earl  of  Cornwall  a«t 
Devonshire,  in  the  reign  of  king  Edgar.  It  is  unknown  of  what 
fiunily  he  was.  His  authority  and  riches  were  great,  and  so 
also  in  appearance  was  his  piety.  He  founded  the  abbey  of 
Ceme  in  Oorsctsliire  ;  and  hat!  so  "rest  a  vcncralion  for  Ead- 
wald,  tiie  brother  of  St.  Edward  the  Martyr,  who  had  lived 
a  hermit  in  that  county,  near  the  Silver  Well,  that,  with  the 
assbtance  of  Archbishop  Dunstan,  he  translated  his  relics  to 
the  old  church  of  Cernel.  In  1016,  when  Cajiute  invaded 
England,  and  found  himself  stoutly  opposed  by  that  valiant 
Saxon  prince,  Edmund  Ironside,  this  Earl  Aihner  wilh  that 
arch  traitor  Edric  Streone,  Earl  of  Mercia,  and  Earl  Alger, 
jcHned  the  Dane  against  their  natural  prince,  which  was  one 
great  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  Saxons.  He  did  not  long  sur- 
vive this ;  and  we  find  mentioned  in  history  only  one  of  his 
sons  whose  name  was  Ethelward,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  who  fol- 
lowed his  father's  maxims,  and  was  properly  rewarded  for  it. 
For  in  1018,  Canute,  perceiving  that  the  traitors  were  no  longer 
useful,  caused  the  infamous  Edric  Streone,  and  this  Earl 
Ethelward,  to  be  both  put  to  death. 

EDWARD,  eirnamed  the  Martyr,  iJsia  of  England,  son  of 
Edgar  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  fifteen  in  975.  He 
met  with  great  opposition  &om  bis  step-mother,  Elfiida,  who 
wished  her  own  son  Ethelred  to  ascend  the  throne ;  the  firm- 
ness of  Dunstan  in  supporting  the  cause  of  Edward  prcTailed, 
and  he  was  peaceably  crowned.  His  short  reign  was  much 
occupied  by  disputes  between  Dunstan  and  his  foreign  monks 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  secular  clergy  on  the  other.  Edward 
was  extremely  partial  to  the  amusements  of  the  chase,  which  at 
last  gave  occasion  to  his  lamented  death.  Being  one  day  hunt* 
ing  in  Dorsetshire,  he  was  separated  in  the  beat  of  the  diver- 
sion from  his  attendants,  and  rode  to  Corfe-castle,  where  El- 
frida  resided.  He  desired,  while  on  horseback,  that  a  cup  of 
liquor  might  be  brought  him.  As  he  was  drinldng,  a  servant 
of  Elfiida  gave  him  a  deep  stab  behind.  He  set  spurs  to  his 
horse ;  but  becoming  faint  through  loss  of  blood,  he  feO,  and 
was  dragged  in  the  stirrup  till  he  died.  His  body  was  traced 
by  his  servants,  and  privately  buried  at  Wareham.  The  |HI^ 
excited  by  his  innocence  and  tragical  &,te  caused  him  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  people  as  a  martyr,  and  miracles  were  said  to  be 
wrought  at  his  tomb.     His  reign  had  continued  four  years. 

ETHELRED  II.,  kiiw  of  England,  was  aon  of  £id«r,.  Mi 
brother  to  Edward  the  Mar^,  whom  he  succeeds  Ut-  th) 
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crown  in  tbe  year  978.    He  was  at  diia  Mrlod  a 

from  hi8  want  of  capacity  and  vigonr  in  tne  aiBdn<if 

ment  he  was^  in  riper  years,  characterized  by  tbe 

^  The  Unready."    No  man,  however,  stood  more  in 

exertion  and  enterprise,  for  the  Danes,  who  had  fat 

years  forborne  all  depredations,  renewed  their  attacka  wMid* 

utmost  fury ;  and  meeting  with  little  opposition^  thajJbasame 

more  bold,  till  at  length  in  the  year  903,  under  Swisfn  Uw  «f 

Denmark,  and  Olave  kinff  of  Norway,  they  made  a  flNnttHl*- 

▼asion  of  the  country.    At  first  notmng  seemed  to  OfnieiStiM 

rapidity  of  their  progress :   aiid  they  laid  siege  to 

which  was  valiantly  and  successfiilly  defended  '1^  the 

A  mistaken  policy  in  behalf  of  the  Ei^;Iish  iadueed 

purchase  the  departure  of  the  invaders,  who,  in  99T  end  9lit| 

returned  in  large  bodies,  laid  waste  the  soutbem  ptffea  ef  At 

kingdom,  and  demanded  a  still  larger  bribe  Aaa  ombj  kel  jw- 

fiore  received.    To  strengthen  himself  by  a  tonioB^mmim 

Ethelred  married,  in  1001,  Emma,  sister  to  Riraaid  ft^ 

of  Normandy.    In  the  following  year  a  dfeadfbl  mm 

place,  on  the  same  day  througnout  England,  of  aB 

settled  in  the  kingdom.    The  English  in  Ais  ' 

the  willing  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Ihe  king  to 

Uoody  orders.    They  spared  neither  age  nor  sex } 

ter  of  the  Danish  sovereign,  who  had  married  an  aaflf 

conformed  to  the  Christian  profession,  was  barbarensl^ 

dered,  having  already  witnessed  the  death  otherhtuibmA 

infimt  children.    Such  revenge,  says  the  historian,  added 

thing  to  the  strength  of  the  nation,  but  rendered  ite 

more  implacable.    In  1003,  Sweyn  again  invaded  the 

and  carried  desolation  all  along  tne  western  coast.    On  m  aeb- 

sequent  occasion,  the  bold  invader  obliged  the  nobles  to  pwear 

allegiance  to  him  as  king  of  England,  while  Ethelrad  aft  lOM^ 

fled  into  Normandy  with  hb  mmily.    Sweyn  maintained  Iris 

power  only  a  year,  when  death  nut  an  end  to  Us  rtSff^  waA 

£thelred  was  recalled  by  his  loyal  subjects.    He  lesomed  dM» 

ffovemment,  but  had  not  learned  that  wisdom  whieli  Ui 

fortunes  were  calculated  to  teach ;  he  submitted  to  Cenak 

son  of  Swevn,  whose  valour  and  actirity  he  was  anaUe  to  ve^ 

sist    Ethehed  died  in  1016,  after  an  inglorious  rd^  otfUttf^ 

five  years. 

EMMA,  daughter  of  Richard  11.,  Duke  of  Notmaa^y 
of  Ethelr^  and  Canute,  mother  of  EdwMrd  Ae  Gbdi 
kings  of  England.    On  the  denositifm  dT  Ethdred,  Ae 
their  sons,  Alfred  and  Edwara,  to  Normand¥|  and 
who  was  jealous  of  the  protection  afforded  thenif  tl> 
their  uncle's  taking  any  steps  in  their  fitvour,  gave  lihal 
ter  in  marriage,  and  espoused  Enuna  himsdf  1^  i 
curing  to  the  children  he  should  have  by  her  Aea 
Ae  crown  of  England.    Thus  setliag  asidib  not  eidt^ 
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idtildrenof  Ethelred,  butlikewbe  those  he  had  had  by  dnnui', 
who  never  forgave  their  mother  for  having  thus  sold  them  to 
Iche  enemy  of  their  father. 

Canute  had  a  son  by  her,  named  Hardicanute,  who  also 
being  left  king  of  Denmark,  was  absent  from  England  at  the 
lime  of  his  father's  death;  and  a  large  party  being  favourable 
to  hie  half  brother  Harold,  Emma,  who  was  appointed  regent, 
•Jid  given  earl  Godwin  for  counsel,  found  it  very  difficult  to 
\eep  the  crown  for  him,  as  ber  co-adjutor  was  secretly  the 
friend  of  Harold.  Seeing  that  Hardicanute  did  not  appear, 
^he  proposed  sending  to  Norjnandy  for  the  sons  of  Etiielred, 
alleging  only  tlie  natural  desire  of  a  mother  to  see  those  chU< 
dren  from  whom  she  liad  so  long  been  separated.  But  Godwin 
gem  clearly  that  the  views  and  hopes  of  Emma  were  to  rekindle, 
ty  their  presence,  the  love  of  the  English  for  their  ancient 
lace  of  monarchs,  and  to  secure  them  tlie  crown  if  her  yoimgest 
•on  would  not  quit  Denmark ;  he,  however,  craftily  applauded 
^er  design,  and  facilitated  its  execution ;  that  be  might  immolate 
to  Harold  those  important  victims.  But  Emma,  though  un- 
■uapicious  of  bis  perfidy,  had  the  distrust  of  a  mother.  She  "" 
pever  suffered  tlie  two  princes  to  visit  Godwin  together,  keep- 
ing one  of  them  constantly  under  her  own  eye;  and  only  per- 
gutling  the  other  to  leave  her  under  the  escort  of  the  faitnfiil 
Normans  they  had  brought  over  with  them.  Godwin  not  being 
able  to  destroy  both,  sacrificed  the  eldest ;  and  Emma  secretly 
sent  back  Edward  to  his  asylum  in  Normandy.  Godwin,  fu- 
rious at  being  disappointed,  accused  her  of  treason,  and  had 
credit  enough  to  banish  her  the  kingdom.  Hardicanute,  at 
length  came  over,  and  all  parties  united  under  him  during  his 
short  reign ;  when  Edward  the  confessor  ascended  the  throne. 
Enuna,  who  was  a  woman  of  ahihties,  had  so  great  a  share  of 
the  government  and  so  much  credit  at  court,  that  the  earl  of 
Kent  who  had  enjoyed  a  great  authority  in  preceding  leigna, 
OKw  jealous  of  her.  He  charged  her  with  several  crimes,  and 
me  king,  who  was  easily  imposed  upon,  beUeved  her  guilty ; 
went  suddenly  to  Winchester  the  place  of  her  residence,  de- 
prived her  of  all  her  treasures,  and  reduced  ber  to  the  greatest 
poverty,  so  that  she  almost  died  of  famine.  In  this  condidon 
she  had  recourse  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  whom  she 
was  related  ;  but  this  furnished  her  enemies  with  a  new  handle 
for  calumny  ;  and  it  was  determined  she  should  snbmit  to  the 
brial  of  the  fire-ordeal,  in  which  she  came  off  unhurt ;  and 
king  Edward  fell  on  his  knees  before  his  mother,  begged  her 
pardon,  and  submitted  to  be  scourged  by  the  bishop  as  a  pe- 
nance. 

B.apin,  however,  says,  that  she  spent  the  last  ten  yean  of  her 
life  in  misery,  in  a  kind  of  prison  at  Winchester,  &om  whence 
she  was  not  delivered  but  by  death  in  the  year  1052. 

EDMl'MD  11.,  sunumed  Ironude,  king  of  CngUo^  waa 
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eldest  son  of  Ethelred  11.  He  supported  with  peneremee 
and  activity  the  cause  of  English  Hbertyi  agai  ^  the  UUiik 
kings  Sweyn  and  Canute,  during  the  reu^  of  his  hAa,  CB 
whose  death  in  1016,  Edmund  succeeded  to  a  throng  In.de- 
fence  of  which  he  was  obliged  immediate^  to  take  the  JUL 
After  an  indecisive  engagement  against  Canute  at  Sererstoiii  fc 
Gloucestershire,  he  was  entirely  defeated  with  p^  dai^diliei 
at  Addington  in  Essex,  in  consequence  of  the  demftion  of  JSdliB 
duke  of  Mercia.  He  however  assembled  a  new  army  at  Glbtt- 
cester,  with  which  he  w:  s  preparing  again  to  try  ms  fertime^ 
when  the  English  and  Danish  nobinty  fatiffued  with  the  wir 
obliged  the  two  rivals  to  divide  the  kingdom  by  which  As 
northern  and  midland  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  ceded  to  Ctf* 
nute,  while  the  southern  provinces  were  left  to  Edrnmid.  He 
did  not  long  survive  this,  being  murdered  in  1017  Inr  two  cf 
his  chamberlains,  at  the  instigation  of  the  traitor  EdEie.  By 
his  death  Canute  was  left  sole  master  of  the  kinfldMi ;  ta^^th^ 
line  of  Edmund  again  ascended  the  throne  by  the  marri^g^  of 
his  great  grand-daughter  Matilda  to  Henry  I. 

CANUTE,  the  first  Danish  king  of  England.    He  mmiel 

Emma  widow  of  king  Ethelred ;  and  put  to  death  several  po^ 

sons  of  quality  who  stood  in  his  way  to  the  crown.    Hfviiv 

thus  settled  hb  power  in  England,  he  made  a  voyage  to  D 

other  kingdom  of  Denmark,  in  order  to  resist  the  attada  it 

the  kinjz  of  Sweden ;  and  he  carried  along  with  hhn  m  0Bit 

bodv  of  English  under  the  command  of  earl  Godwbi.    Tins 

nobleman  had  here  an  opportunitv  of  performing  a  service  by 

which  he  both  reconcilea  the  king  s  mind  to  the  English  mtioiL 

and,  gaining  to  himself  the  friendship  of  his  sovereijp,  hda 

the  foundation  of  that  immense  fortune  which  he  acquired  to 

his  family.    He  was  stationed  next  the  Swedish  camp ;  aaj^ 

observing  a  favourable  opportunity,  he  attacked  the  eneny  in 

the  night,  drove  them  from  their  trenches,  and  obtafaied  a  de» 

dsive  victory  over  them.    Next  morning,  Canute^  seehw^tte 

English  camp  entirely  abandoned,  imagmed  that  these  disif> 

fected  troops  had  deserted  to  the  enemy ;  but  he  was  agieeidiljr 

surprised  to  find  that  they  were  engaged  in  pursuit  of  the  fis^ 

comfited  Swedes.    He  was  so  pleasra  with  this  socoesSy  and 

the  manner  of  obtaining  it,  that  he  bestowed  his  daughter  in 

marriage  up:n  Godwin,  and  treated  him  ever  after  with  die 

piost  entire  confidence.   In  another  voyage  which  he  afterwards 

made  to  Denmark,  Canute  attacked  I<Sforway,  and  ezpeDed  the 

just  but  unwarlike  Olaus  from  his  kingdom,  of  whioi  he  fcnt 

possession  till  the  death  of  that  prince.    He  had  now  by  mi 

conquests  and  valour  obtained  the  utmost  height  of.  U^  aalii- 

tion ;  and  having  leisure  from  wars  and  intrigueSi  he  fidt  flui 

unsatisfactory  nature  of  all  human  enjovments;  and  eqiiially 

weary  of  the  glory  and  ti^rmoils  of  this  hfi^  ^  b4p«i[rfb  ^el 
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luBview  towards  tliat  future  existence  which  it  is  ao  natural  lur 
the  human  mind,  whether  satiated  by  prosperity  or  disgusted 
irith  adversity,  to  make  the  object  of  its  attention.  Unfortu- 
nately the  spirit  which  prevailed  in  that  age  gave  a  wrong  di- 
zection  to  his  devotion ;  and,  instead  of  making  atonement  to 
Aose  whom  he  had  formerly  injured  by  hia  acts  of  violence, 
he  entirely  em|)loyed  himself  in  those  exercises  of  piety  which 
die  monks  represented  as  most  meritorious.  He  built  churches, 
endowed  monasteries,  enriched  ecclesiastics,  and  bestowed  re- 
Tenues  for  the  support  of  chantries,  where  he  appointed  prayers 
to  be  aaid  for  tlie  souls  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle  against 
Um.  He  even  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  besides 
obtaining  from  the  pope  some  privileges  for  the  Kngliah  school 
erected  there,  he  engaged  all  the  princes  through  whose  do- 
minions he  passed,  to  desist  from  those  heavy  impositions  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  exact  from  the  English  pilgrims.  By 
his  spirit  of  devotion,  no  less  than  by  his  equitable  administra- 
tion, he  gained  in  a  good  measure  the  affections  of  his  subjects. 
Being  the  most  powerful  prince  of  his  time,  sovereign  of  JDen- 
mark,  Norway,  and  England,  he  could  not  fail  to  meet  with 
adulation  fi-om  his  courtiers ;  a  tribute  which  is  liberally  paid 
even  to  the  meanest  and  weakest  of  princes.  Some  of  his  flat- 
terers breaking  out  one  day  in  admiration  of  his  grandeur,  ex- 
claimed, that  every  tiling  was  possible  for  him :  upon  wiiich  the 
monarch,  it  is  said,  or<lcred  a  chair  to  be  set  on  the  sea  shore 
while  the  tide  Hiw  making ;  and  aa  the  waters  approached,  he 
commanded  thim  to  retire,  and  to  obey  the  voice  of  him  who 
was  lord  over  the  ocean.  He  feigned  to  sit  some  time  in  ex- 
pectation of  their  submission ;  but  when  the  sea  advanced  to- 
wards him,  and  began  to  wash  him  with  its  billows,  he  turned  to 
his  courtiers  and  remarked  to  them,  that  every  creature  in  the 
universe  was  feeble  and  impotent^  and  that  power  resided  with 
one  Beuig  alone,  in  whose  hand^  were  all  the  elements  of  na- 
ture, who  could  say  to  the  ocean  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  ^t, 
and  no  farther,"  and  who  could  level  with  bis  nod  the  moit 
towering  piles  of  human  pride  and  ambiUon.  From  that  time, 
it  is  said,  lie  would  never  wear  a  crown.  He  died  in  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  reign ;  and  was  interred  at  Winchester. 


IRELAND. 

BRIEN  EOIRUMHE,  a  celebrated  Irish  hero,  the  son  of 
Cineicli,  and  was  bom  about  926.  His  first  essay  in  arms  waa 
in  thecapacity  of  general  to  his  brother  Mahon,  king  of  North 
Munster,  when  he  entirely  routed  a  numerous  and  almost 
overwhelming  body  of  the  Danes,  who  had  dared  to  make  an 
incursion,  with  the  design  of  plundering  the  country  under  his 
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protectioDi.  Soon  after  this  victory,  on  an  inaurredion 
nis  subjcctSi  Mahon  was  deprived  of  his  throne,  and 
ndurdered ;  but  his  brother  Brien  took  such  effectual  mi 
that  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  in  which  his  first  elijeel  wat  to 
be  revenged  on  the  murderers  of  his  brother.  TUi^  l^^ 
speedily  and  completely  effected,  though  his  eaemies  kii 
called  the  Danes  to  their  assistance.  Victory  again  ai|t  oB  Up 
sword,  and  j)eace  crowned  his  exertions.  He  became,  i»MB^ 
kmg  of  both  Munsters,  which  he  cleared  firom  ibe  iaraderili' 
and  re-established  in  their  former  priWIegea.  He  galvbi9# 
vigour  to  the  laws,  by  summoning  a  feis,  or  pariimeMfcl^  il 
Cashell ;  and  he  caused  the  ruinea  churches  and  monmlvrfaf 
to  be  rebuilt,  and  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  to  be  imtewi  Is 
their  livings.  His  annual  revenue,  as  kinff  of  MmuteTi  wit 
immense,  and  is  calculated  to  give  a  magnificent  idea  eJF  ihtf 
riches  of  Ireland  in  his  time  ;  a  particular  account  of  It  it 
tained  in  the  ''  Leabhar  na  Cleart,  or  Book  of  Ri^^blt,^ 
O^Halloran  has  translated. 

Donald,  monarch  of  Ireland,  tired  of  the  pageimU^  tl 
royalty,  quitted  the  throne  in  980,  and  Maladue  wav  clm^g 
hb  successor.  The  jealousy  with  which  he  r^ardad  At 
glory  of  Brien  was  hereditary,  and  theknowtedge  of  liififio^ 
bably  induced  O'Helan  to  form  a  powerful  confedertcj  ignitt 
the  King  of  Munster.  Near  Waterford  the  amdet.eittpiged; 
Brien,  with  his  usual  fortune,  obtained  a  coni|A^  nislBqrr 
and  the  attempts  of  his  enemies  to  ruin  his  power,  terimiialed 
iA  the  reduction  of  the  whole  of  southern  lieland  midiB^  tSd 
power,  by  which  he  became  kins  of  Leatii  Mogha.  Bedgtl 
a  success  irritated  the  envious  Malachie  ;  and,  in  98fl^  Ins  in* 
vaded  Munster,  and  carried  off  considerable  phmdtr.  *Fh(tf. 
next  year,  having  taken  into  his  pay  a  nnmeroifli  bodf  ef 
Danes,  he  made  a  fresh  incursion  into  Leiaster.  TUil  le* 
peated  insult  roused  the  indignation  of  Brien ;  he  pn/jfitMi  te 
wreak  a  signal  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Malacliie,  iroo^-  Mrrf^ 
fied  at  the  prospect  of  so  speedy  and  severe  a  retfib^^^its^ 
offered  him  peace,  in  which  he  engaged  to  make  refetiktrtjoB  ftf 
all  the  damages  he  had  committed.  ContimnDy  iti 
against  the  plundering  and  oppressive  Danes,  he  redraoed 
from  a  state  of  independency  to  absolute  sulnection ;  aad 
benefited  the  coimtry  at  large,  that  a  convention  of  the 
of  Connaught  and  Munster,  contrasting  his  power, 
nimity  and  justice,  with  the  passive  temporising  spirit  of 
chie,  agreed  to  request  Brien  to  assume  the  momffthy,  m 
gaged  to  support  him  to  their  utmost.  Depo^cst  were  db- 
patched  to  Mdachie  to  inform  him  of  their  intenCbm, 


desire  him  to  resign  a  throne  he  was  so  iH  audyified  to  ffl.  Hb 
received  the  proposal  with  surprise  and  inaigttatioaj  '  "*^  ~  ~ 
as  he  Uved  he  would/  die  monareh  of  Imaad.    i 
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prepared  for  such  an  answer.  At  the  hettd  of  a  Isrge  axmy  of 
Teterans  he  marched  to  Tara ;  but  Malachie  representing  that 
he  had  not  had  time  to  collect  his  troops,  and  requesting  a 
month  for  that  purpose,  Brien  granted  turn  his  wish,  on  me 
condition,  that,  it,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  were  not  able  to 
defend  the  crown,  he  should  resign  it  into  hb  hands.  All  the 
exertions,  however,  of  Malachie  were  useless ;  the  princes  of 
Ijeath  Crim  were  either  too  much  attached  to  Biien,  or 
dreaded  his  power,  and  refused  to  answer  the  summons  of 
Malaclue.  On  the  day  appointed,  he  appeared  before  Brien, 
and  surrendered  to  him  the  insignia  of  royalty ;  but  Brien, 
with  generous  humanity,  allowed  him  twelve  months  longer  to 
take  measures  to  preserve  them.  So  liberal  a  behaviour  ex- 
cited no  corresponding  sentiments  in  the  breast  of  Malachie ; 
it  radier  increased  his  envy  of  that  virtue  which  he  could  not 
emulate.  After  employing  in  vain  every  art  to  form  a  party 
agunst  Brien,  he  had  the  meanness  to  offer  to  surrender  his 
crown  to  O'Neall,  on  condition  tliat  he  should  defend  it 
against  the  pretender.  His  offer  was  rejected,  and  he  was 
again  compelled  to  pass  through  the  same  humiliating  cere- 
mony of  surrendering  his  crown  into  tlie  hands  of  his  enemy  ; 
and  having  given  hostages  for  his  peaceable  behaviour,  he 
retired  to  the  private  situation  to  which  alone  he  was  adapted. 

The  reign  of  Brien,  which  commenced  in  the  year  1001, 
presents  a  bright  assemblage  of  every  virtue  which  can  endear 
the  heart,  and  every  talent  which  can  adorn  tlie  reason.  In 
war,  victory  pursued  his  path ;  in  peace,  the  arts  embellished 
his  repose.  Property  respected,  oppression  punished,  religion 
venerated,  invasion  crushed,  literature  encouraged,  and  law 
mmntained,  were  the  sacred  characteristics  of  an  age,  which 
the  historian  records  witli  dehght,  and  the  monarch  may  study 
with  improvement.  A  fresh  irruption  of  the  Danes  caUed  the 
venerable  hero  again  into  action,  and  the  sanguinary  achieve- 
ment of  Cloutarf  closed,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  the  gloriout 
career  of  a  sovereign,  whose  "  hand  was  bent  on  war,  but 
whose  heart  was  for  the  peace  of  Erin."—"  Thus  fell,"  saya 
O'Halloran,  "  the  immortal  Brien ;  one  of  the  most  uniformly 
perfect  characters  that  history  can  produce.  In  twenty-five 
different  rencontres,  and  twenty-nine  pitched  battles,  did  ha 
engage  his  Danish  and  other  enemies,  and  victory  always  at- 
tended his  standard  !  But  if  he  was  terrible  to  his  enemies  in 
the  tield,  he  was  mild  and  merciful  to  them  in  the  cabinet ;  and, 
during  his  whole  reisn,  a  single  act  of  cruelty  or  injusdce 
cannot  be  laid  to  his  ciiarge." 

CORMAC  M'CULINAN,  king  and  archbishop  of  CasheD, 
in  Ireland,  was  a  prince  greatly  celebrated  by  the  Irish  histo- 
rians for  his  learning,  piety,  and  valour.  He  wrote,  in  hit 
native  language,  a  history  of  Ireland,  commonly  caUed  the 
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*'  Psalter  of  Cashell/'  which  is  still  extant,  and  contains  the 
most  authentic  account  which  we  have  of  the  annals  of  the 
country  to  that  period,  about  A.D.  900. 


WALES. 

HYWEL  AB  MORGAN  MAWR,  prince  of  GlamoigHi 
in  1030.  He  died  in  1043,  at  the  extraordinary  age  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years.  He  is  represented  as  hairira  heei 
one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  British  princes.  In  thb  fine  we 
have  the  following  instances  of  longevity ;  Morean  Mawr«  aged 
120 ;  Hywel  ab  lUiysi  124  ;  and  Arthvael  ab  Rhys,  ISO. 

SCOTLAND. 

MALCOLM  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  succeeded  Constantbe 
III.,  in  943.  The  Danes,  in  Moraz,  having  risen  in  iebelbiii 
he,  in  attempting  to  reduce  them  to  obediencCi  waa  alaiiiy  mat 
a  reign  of  nine  years. 

iNDULPHtJS,  the  seventy-seventh  king  of  Scotkn^  be- 
gan his  reign  in  959.  The  first  seven  years  of  his  reign 
were  peaceable,  but  afterwards  his  kingdom  was  invaded  seve- 
ral times  by  the  Danes,  who  were  enn^ed  a^nunst  hun  ton 
makinff  an  alliance  with  the  EngUsh.  Euiving  landed  in  the 
north  m  great  force,  Indulphus  marched  against  thaUy  and 
compelled  them  to  fly  to  their  ships ;  but  pursuing  them  too 
eagerly  he  was  slain  by  an  arrow. 

DU7FUS,  king  of  Scotland,  succeeded  his  father  Makohnt 
in  961.  Historians  gave  him  an  excellent  characteTi  but  he 
was  murdered,  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  in  966. 

CULEN,  son  of  Indulphus,  succeeded  to  the  Scottish  dirone 
on  the  death  of  Dufius.  He  had  been  nominated  prinibe  of 
Cumberland,  in  his  father's  life-time,  as  heir-apparent  to  tlie 
throne.  He  is  represented  as  a  very  degenerate  prince;  and 
is  said  to  have  given  himself  up  to  sensuality  in  a  mamwr 
almost  incredible,  being  guilty  of  incontineoce  not  ooty  with 
women  of  all  ranks,  but  even  with  his  sisters  and  dMightan«, 
Culen  was  assassinated  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  relgny  near  lite' 
village  of  Methven,  by  Rohard,  or  Rodard,  thime  of  FUe^ 
whose  daughter  he  had  violated. 

KENNETH  III.,  was  the  son  of  Malcohn.  He  aubdoed 
the  Britons  of  Shathcluyd,  and  was  equally  successful  against 
the  Danes,  who  had  invaded  his  dominions.  Bat  attemptiiig 
to  alter  the  succession  of  the  crown,  in  &vour  of  Us  SubBj^ 
the  people  assassinated  him  in  994. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

ALFARABI,  an  eminent  philosopher  of  Arabia,  was  bom 
at  Farab,  now  Othrar,  in  Asia  Minor,  from  which  he  took  his 
name.  His  original  name  was  Mahommed,  he  being  of 
Turkish  origin.  He  studied  first  at  Bagdad,  and  then  at 
Harran.  After  a  visit  to  Egypt,  he  settled  at  Damas,  where 
the  prince  of  that  city,  Seif^^d-Daulah,  afforded  him  his  pa- 
tronage. When  Alfarabi  presented  himself  first  before  the 
prince,  the  latter  was  inclinisd  to  amuse  himself  at  the  e^pence 
of  the  philosopher,  and  spoke  to  his  guards  on  that  subject  in 
a  foreign  language.  He  was  surprised  to  find  that  Alfarabi 
understood  him.  Alfarabi  informed  the  prince  that  he  under- 
stood more  than  seventy  languages.  Auarabi  then  delivered 
his  opinions  on  science  with  such  learning  and  eloquence,  that 
the  literati  present  were  astonished,  and  began  to  write  down 
his  words.  The  prince  gave  him  a  handsome  pension,  and 
Alfarabi  remained  with  him  until  his  death,  in  the  year  950, 
He  wrote  several  treatises  on  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and 
many  of  his  works  were  translated  by  the  the  eastern  Jews 
into  Hebrew.  His  work,  **  De  Intelligentiis/*  was  published 
with  Avicenna,  at  Venice,  in  1495 ;  another,  '^  De  Causisy** 
with  Ai*istotle ;  and  his  "  Opuscula  Varia,"  at  Paris,  in  1638. 
[See  Avicenna,  under  the  head  of  Medicine,  for  another  philo- 
sopher of  this  period.] 


POETRY. 

RUTILIUS  GRACCHUS,  a  Roman  poet.  He  had  con- 
siderable  merit  as  a  poet,  but  was  of  an  extravagant  turn  of 
mind.     He  is  said  to  have  died  in  great  misery. 

AHMEDBEN-MAHOMMED,  or  ABOU  AMROU,  a 
Spanish  Arab,  who  wrote  some  small  epic  poems  in  the  eastern 
style,  the  fragments  of  which  were  published  by  Dobi  in  his 
"  Bibliotheca  Arabica  Espagnole."  There  is  also,  by  the 
same  author,  an  historical  work  on  the  annals  of  Spain.  He 
died  of  the  gout  in  970. 

FERDUSI,  a  Persian  poet,  was  bom  at  Tus  or  Meshed. 
He  was  a  simple  peasant ;  but  his  talents  procured  him  the 
patronage  of  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  of  Gazna,  who  engaged  him 
to  write  the  history  of  Persia  in  a  series  of  poems.  This  work 
employed  him  thirty  years  ;  but  instead  of  an  adequate  reward, 
he  was  recompensed  with  as  many  small  pieces  of  money  as 
there  were  couplets  in  the  volume.  Indignant  at  this  treat- 
ment, Ferdusi  wrote  a  satire  against  the  sultan,  and  then  fled 
to   Bagdad,  where  he  found  a  more  Uberal  protector  in  the 
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caliph.  Hie  lustory  is  sud  to  be  so  much  valued,  duC  oaam 
of  it  UBually  sell  at  more  than  one  hundred  crowns.  Foonn 
was  the  author  of  some  other  works,  which  altogether  form  a 
collection,  called  "  Shahnama."    lie  died  A.D.  1(M). 

LABANA,  a  Moorish  Spaniard,  of  a  nohle  family  at  Car- 
duha.  She  was  a  most  accurate  poetess,  skilled  also  in  philo- 
«ophy  and  arithmetic ;  Mid  died  universally  regretted,  in  the 
flower  of  her  age,  and  the  S74<th  year  of  the  Hegira.  A.D.  9&5. 

ABUL  OLA  AHMED,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  Arabian  poets,  was  bom  at  Maara,  a  town  of  Syria, 
A.D.  973.  He  lost  hb  sight  by  the  small-pox  at  three  years 
of  age  ;  at  forty-five  he  left  off  the  use  of  animal  food,  in  con- 
fbnnity  to  the  tenets  of  the  Brahmins,  and  also  that  of  eggs  and 
milk,  and  lived  only  on  vegetables.  He  died  in  1057.  He  was 
not  esteemed  by  the  orthodox,  as  a  sound  Mussulman,  for  one 
of  bis  saving  Was,  '*  The  Christians  wander  here  and  tha«  in 
their  paUiB  and  the  Mah(Hnetans  nrc  entirely  out  of  the  way." 
Another  of  his  apothegms  la,  "  Tlie  world  is  divided  between 
two  sorts  of  persons,  of  whom  some  have  sense  without  religion, 
others  religion  without  sense."  The  inscription  which  he 
ordered  for  his  tomb  confirmed  the  suspicions  of  his  ortho- 
doxy ;  "  Thia  crime  did  ray  f^dier  conunit  against  me,  but  1 
have  not  committed  the  same  against  any."  The  Persian 
poet^  Khakaili  and  Feleki,  were  the  disciples  of  Abul  Ola,  and 
tie  read  to  them  the  principal  of  his  works,  entitled,  "  Sektb- 
alzend,"  a  poem  greatly  esteemed  through  the  east.   He  died  in 


LITERATURE. 

SANKARACHARYA,  a  very  celebrated  Sanscrit  author, 
whose  excellent  works  on  theology  and  philosophy  are  much 
admired  by  many  sects  of  Hindoos,  particularly  those  of  tlie 
■ect  of  Salvia,  and  the  followers  of  tlie  Kedanta  theory,  of 
which  he  is  reckoned  the  restorer.  He  tarnished  the  bril- 
liancy of  liJH  reputation  by  his  intolerance  and  bigotry,  wliich 
induced  bim  to  stir  up  and  foment  a  tiirious  persecution  against 
the  heretical  sect  of  Jaina,  and  others.  For  this  he  was  cano- 
nized by  his  own  followers ;  though  by  others,  especially  by 
the  descendants  of  the  objects  of  his  holy  vengeance,  his  name 
is  held  in  deserved  abhorrence.  His  pious  ftiry  was  so  excea- 
rive,  that  his  abettors  judged  it  to  be  more  than  mortal,  and 
that  a  portion  of  the  avenging  deity  must  have  inspired  htm ; 
and  it  is  accordingly  fabled  that  he  was  a  manifestation,  or  a 
vatara,  of  the  god  Siva,  one  of  whose  names  is  Sanknria,  or 
Larya,  being  a  surname  denoting  literary  celebrity.  A  hiogm- 
pluca)  account  of  this  extraordmary  man  wouhl  afford  a  fiae 
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moral  lesson.  His  literary  works  would  do  honour  to  any 
name,  or  of  any  country,  but  his  actions  are  indelibly  disgraceful* 
To  the  compunctious  visitings  of  his  conscience  may,  perhaps, 
be  attributed  the  mode  of  his  departure  from  this  world,  which 
was  by  the  expiatory  process  of  a  meritorious  species  of  suicide, 
called  carshaqui.  This  consists  in  casing  the  body  with  a 
thick  covering  of  cow-dungi  lubricated  with  cows'  urine,  which^ 
when  dry,  ignites  speedily,  and  bums  rapidly  with  a  beautifiiUy 
pure  blue  flame.  This  being  set  on  fire,  quickly  consumesi 
they  say,  both  sin  and  sinner.  His  commentary  on  the  Keda  is 
held  in  great  respect  by  the  Uteratis  of  the  east.  Its  popular 
title  is  the  Bashea.     He  flourished  in  the  year  1000  of  our  era* 

JOSEPH  BEN  GORION,  a  writer  of  the  Jewish  per- 
suasion,  who  is  sometimes  confounded  with  Josephus.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Jews,  in  Hebrew,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Cognier  into  Latin,  and  printed  at  Oxford  1706,  4to* 
There  is  also  an  edition  in  Hebrew  and  Latin  at  Saxe  Gotha» 
4to.  1707. 

AHMED-BEN-FARES,  simamed  EL  RAZI,  an  Ara- 
bian  lexicographer  and  lawyer*    He  wrote  some  works  on  juris- 

[>rudence,  and  compiled  a  dictionary,  entitled  '^  Moudjmil  Al« 
oghat,*'  the  MS.  of  which  is  in  the  public  library  of  Leydem 
This  author  died  about  the  year  999* 

RADHIA,  a  Moorish  Spaniard  of  Corduba,  the  freedwoman 
of  king  Abdelrahman,  who  wrote  many  voliunes  on  rhetoric. 
She  is  said  to  have  Uved  one  hundred  and  seven  years,  and  to 
have  died  in  1044. 

BATHALMIUSI,  an  Arabian  author,  who  died  in  the  year 
of  the  Hegira  421,  A.D.  1042.  He  wrote  on  the  quaUties  re- 
quisite in  a  secretary  and  good  writer,  and  on  genealogies. 

ALFRED,  a  learned  Benedictine  monk  of  Malmesbury, 
who  was  made  bishop  of  Exeter.  He  was  intimate  with  St. 
Dunstan,  and  wrote  the  following  learned  works.  1.  De  Na- 
turis  Rerum.  2.  The  Life  of  Adclmus.  3.  The  History  of 
the  Abbey  of  Malmesbury. 


RELIGION. 

JOHN  XL,  pope,  was  the  offspring  of  the  lawless  amours 
of  pope  Sergius  III.,  with  the  libidinous  Marozia,  and  was 
placed  on  the  papal  throne  when  very  young,  by  the  influence 
of  his  mother  and  his  father-in-law  Guy,  marquis  of  Tuscany, 
on  the  death  of  Stephen  VII.  in  931 .  GKiy  died  soon  after  the 
promotion  of  John,  upon  which  Marozia  sent  to  Hugh^  king 
of  Lombardy,  Guy's  brother,  offering  to  make  him  master  of 
Rome,  on  condition  of  his  marrying  her.  Himh  readily  ac- 
ceded to  this  proposal,  and  took  possession  of  his  bridei  and 
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the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  He  soon  rendered  himself  hatefUL  to 
the  Romans,  by  treating  them  more  like  slaves  than  vasMls; 
and  he  provoked  the  deep  resentment  of  Alberie^  Maimsia's 
son  by  her  first  husband,  by  grossly  aflfronting  him,  when,  fme 
day,  at  his  mother's  command,  he  presented  to  the  king  eidior 
some  wine  or  some  water.  As  he  performed  the  office  awkwaidl^, 
the  haughty  prince  struck  him  in  a  passion.  Alberic  not  fiUng 
such  usage,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  discontented  Ro- 
mans, asSi  attacking  the  castle  of  St  Angelo^  made  himidf 
master  of  the  fortress,  before  the  king  could  assemble  his  tvooiit 
for  his  defence.  In  the  confusion  of  the  assault,  Hudh  es- 
caped, but  M arozia,  as  well  as  his  brother  pope  John,  feu  into 
the  hands  of  Alberic,  who  kept  them  both  dose  priaonen  the 
remainder  of  their  lives.  Upon  the  expulsion  ox  Hugh,  Al- 
beric was  possessed  of  the  supreme  power  at  Rcmiei  mder  the 
title  of  consul  and  patrician.  John  died  in  936,  after  preaidiiiig 
over  the  Roman  see  four  years,  and  not  quite  ten  montiia.  " 

LEO  VII.,  pope,  was  bom  at  Rome,  and  laiaed  to  die 
papacy  on  the  death  of  John  XI.  in  the  year  9S6.  He  ia  Mriily 
commended  for  his  personal  vutues,  and  for  his  zeakma  mdeih 
vours  to  restore  ecclesiastical  discipline,  to  reform  ihe  uanaatie 
orders,  and  to  correct  the  abuses  whichprevailed  in  (he  Ro- 
man and  other  churches.  He  died  in  939,  after «  pondflcato 
of  three  years,  six  months,  and  some  days.  Time  ci  liia 
*'  Letters  are  to  be  found  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the*'CaDect» 
Concil." 

STEPHEN  VIIL,  pope,  elected  in  939,  at  tiie  vacanej 
made  by  the  death  of  Leo  VII.,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Ger- 
man, and  to  have  owed  his  election  to  the  influence  of  tlie 
emperor  Otho  the  Oreat,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Albni^  lord 
of  Rome,  whose  partisans  cut  and  disfigured  him  in  die  fiice» 
«o  that  he  was  ashamed  to  appear  in  puUic ;  but  tihni  nan 
is  of  doubtful  authenticity.    The  actions  related  of  this  ^ 
tifi'  are,  that  he  sent  the  pallium  to  Hugh,  ardibybop  of 
Rheims,  son  of  count  Herbert,  who  had  heea  expelled  mm 
his  see,  and  restored  and  consecrated  by  a  couneO  ot  biahopsi 
although  at  that  time  only  eighteen  years  old,  and  diat  lie 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Lewis  d*Outremer  againil  Ui 
rebeUious  subjects,  sending  a  bishop  into  France,  with  letters 
addressed  to  the  nobles  of  mat  country  and  Burgundy,  in  wUeh 
he  exhorted  them  to  submit  to  their  lawftd  sovereign^  and 
threatened  to  excommunicate  them  in  case  of  disobedienoe.  He 
also  attempted  to  mediate  between  Huffh,  kinff  of  Itahr  and 
Alberic,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  for  (^o,  aroot  of  (Smxjp 
to  Rome ;  but  both  the  abbot  and  he  died  soon  dfkef;^  ii  9M» 
He  presided  over  the  Roman  see  three  years  and  fiNVinoDdia. 
MARTIN  III.,  pope,  is  said  to  have  beisn.a  ReBMtt^lqr 
birth,  and  succeeded  to  the  papal  throne  on  the  death  of  fllrn 
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phen  VIII.  in  94^.  He  is  praised  for  his  charity  to  the  poor, 
lor  his  zeal  in  reforming  the  relaxed  manners  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics; for  his  Uberal  expenditure  in  building,  repairing,  and 
adorning  churches;  and  for  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the 
Christian  princes  who  were  then  at  war.  His  name,  however, 
would  have  descended  to  posterity  with  greater  respect,  if  he 
had  been  less  favourable  to  the  pernicious  system  of  monkery, 
and  had  not  believed  that  the  glory  of  God  would  be  best  pro« 
moted  by  granting  extraordinary  privileges  and  exemptions  to 
the  fanatical  drones  in  religious  houses.  He  died  in  946,  after 
presiding  over  the  Roman  see  three  years,  and  between  six  and 
seven  months. 

AGAPETUS  n.,  pope,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  ob* 
tained  the  tiara  in  946,  and  died  in  956,  having  the  reputation 
of  being  a  very  holy  man. 

JOHN  XII.,  a  Roman  noble,  elected  pope  in  956,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  and  he  was  the  first  who  changed  his  name  of 
Octavian  by  assuming  that  of  John.  He  soUcited  the  assist- 
ance of  Otho  against  Berenger,  who  had  estabUshed  his  power 
over  Italy ;  and  when  he  had  succeeded  in  driving  away  his 
enemy,  he  crowned  his  ally,  and  swore  to  him  fideUty  over  the 
body  of  St.  Peter.  This  was  of  short  duration,  the  pope  be- 
came the  friend  of  the  son  of  Berenger,  and  united  himself 
against  his  ancient  benefactor,  in  consequence  of  which  Otho 
invaded  Italy,  and  in  a  general  council  accused  the  pope  of 
various  crimes.  John,  convicted  of  adultery,  and  oppression, 
was  deposed,  and  Leo  VIII.  placed  in  his  room ;  but  no  sooner 
was  the  emperor  returned,  than  the  exiled  pontiff  entered 
Rome,  and  with  barbarous  cruelty  mutilated  his  enemies.  He 
was  in  964  killed  by  an  insulted  husband,  whose  bed  he  had 
defiled. 

LEO  VIII.,  pope,  or  according  to  some  writers,  antipole, 
was  bom  at  Rome,  and  was  the  son  of  John,  chief  secretary  of 
the  Roman  church ;  in  which  office  he  succeeded  his  father« 
John  XII.  being  deposed  in  963,  the  excellent  character  of  Leo 
recommended  him  to  the  Roman  people  and  clergy,  who,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  emperor  Otho,  who  was  then  at  Rome, 
elected  him  to  the  pontifical  dignity.  The  Romans  afterwards 
rebelled,  and  compelled  Leo  to  fly  for  protection  to  the  empe- 
ror. This  prince,  however,  marched  at  the  head  of  his  army 
to  Rome,  and  restored  Leo.  He  did  not  long  survive  his  resto* 
ration,  for  he  died  in  965,  after  a  pontificate  of  one  year,  and 
three  months. 

BENEDICT  v.,  pope,  a  Roman  by  birth.  He  was  chosen 
on  the  death  of  John  XII.  by  the  Romans,  who  had  supported 
that  deposed  pope  against  Leo  VIII.  The  emperor  Otha 
was  determined  to  support  Leo,  and  for  this  purpose  marched 
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to  Rome.  Sianmoiung  Benedict  before  scoimdl,  lie  dMiMAM 
ti(  bim  by  what  right  he  wore  the  pontifical  robe  ~ 
^pHed,  "  I  have  sinned,  take  pity  on  me."  He  t 
At  the  feet  of  Leo  and  the  emperor,  acknowledged  1 
usurpw,  and  asked  forgirenesB.  He  was  damA&t,  ittdt»* 
mehed  to  Hamburg,  where  he  died  in  965  or  966.  Ha  h  wM 
to  hare  been  a  man  of  superior  learning  and  ptsA^  «f  M* 
mtuns  were  afterwards  translated  toKome.  -'  -  ^ 


'  JOHN  XIIL,  pope,  was  bom  at  Rome,  and  the  son  of  a 
hishop  of  the  same  name.  He  att^uled  as  bishop  of  Nami  the 
eounci]  held  at  Kome,  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  John 
XII.,  against  whom  he  appeared  as  one  of  tlie  principal  accu- 
sers. 6v  the  part  which  he  took  in  tbit^  uiTuir,  he  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Otho,  who,  after 
the  death  of  that  unworthy  pontiff,  returned  to  Rome  with  his 
army,  and  held  a  council  there,  in  which  a  decree  was  passed, 
Conferring  on  the  emperor  and  hie  successors  the  power  of 
choosing  the  pope,  and  of  granting  the  investiture  to  bishopa. 
Leo  Vni.,  dying  in  965,  the  Romans  sent  deputies  to  Uie 
emperor,  to  learn  his  pleasure  concerning  tlie  election  of  a 
pope,  and  he  recommending  the  biahop  of  Nami,  he  was  ac- 
cordingly raised  to  that  dignity.  As  he  owed  his  promotion  to 
the  emperor,  he  waa  zealouBly  attached  to  liis  interests,  and 
displayed  much  haughtiness  in  8upp<irt  of  them,  and  assumed 
a  degree  of  power  which  provoked  ilie  enmity  of  the  Romvi 
nobility,  who  affected  to  retain  the  liberty  which  they  enjoyed 
Under  Alberic.  A  conspiracy  was  therefore  created  against 
him,  headed  by  a  man  named  Rotfted ;  they  arrested  the  pope, 
and  sent  him  prisoner  into  Campania,  however  they  soon  thought 
it  prudent  to  set  him  at  liberty,  wjien  he  retired  to  Capua, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Pandulpli,  the  prince  of 
that  city.  During  his  residence  at  Capua,  John  erected  it  into 
a  metropolis,  and  orduned  the  brother  of  Pandulph  the  first 
archbishop.  The  Romans  hearing  that  the  emperor  was  ad- 
vancing with  bis  army  to  restore  the  pope,  recalled  him  to 
Rome,  but  their  reluctant  submission  did  not  nppease  the  em- 
peror's just  resentment.  Having  entered  the  city  without  oppo- 
sition, he  ordered  the  principal  authoi-s  of  the  late  proceedings 
to  be  seized,  exiled  the  consuls,  and  hnnged  the  tribunes. 
The  prefect  escaped,  but  all  the  rest  were  either  l>anislied  or 
imprisoned  for  life.  Rot&ed  had  before  been  murdered  by 
some  of  the  pope's  party,  and  his  body  was  dug  up,  ctit  in 
pieces,  and  thrown  into  the  common  sewer,  .is  not  worthy  of 
Christian  burial.  Having  thus  punished  the  rebellious  Romans, 
the  emperor  went  to  Ravenna,  accompanied  by  the  pope,  where 
a  council  was  held  in  967,  at  which  the  emperor  restored  t4i  the 
pope  the  city  of  Ravenna,  wHh  its  territory,  and  several  places 
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which  Pepm  and  Charlemagne  had  given  to  the  Roman  see» 
but  which  had  been  seized  by  Berenger  and  Adelbert.  Upon 
the  breaking  up  of  the  council,  the  pope  returned  to  Rome^ 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  me  in  the  unmolested  pos* 
session  of  his  high  dignity.  In  968  he  crowned  younff  Otho 
king  of  Germany,  whom  his  father  had  taken  as  his  colleague 
in  the  empire,  and  in  971  he  crowned  Theophano,  daughter  of 
Romanus,  emperor  of  the  east,  empress,  she  having  been  mar* 
ried  to  Otho  tne  younger.    John  med  at  Rome  in  §7S,  after  a 

Eontificate  of  nearly  seven  years.    In  his  reign  the  Poles  were 
rst  converted  to  the  Christian  religion. 

BENEDICT  VI.,  pope,  a  Roman,  who  was  elected  in  972. 
In  the  second  year  of  his  pontificate,  a  party  at  Rome,  headed 
by  one  Cincius  or  Cinthius,  attacked  the  Lateran  palace,  and 
seizing  the  pope,  imprisoned  him  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
where  he  was  soon  after  either  strangled  or  famished. 

DOMNUS,  or  DONUS,  pope,  was  bom  m  Rome,  and 
succeeded  to  the  papal  chair  on  the  death  of  pope  Benedict 
VI.,  in  the  year  974.  His  reign  was  of  very  short  duration, 
not  being  extended  to  a  year.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  him 
worthy  of  either  praise  or  blame. 

BONIFACE  VII.,  has  the  title  of  and-pope,  because  in  974 
he  caused  Benedict  VI.  to  be  strangled  in  prison,  and  after  the 
election  of  Benedict  VII.,  removed  the  treasures[of  the  church 
to  Constantinople.  He,  however,  returned  aft;er)the  death  of 
Benedict,  and  caused  his  successor  John  XIV.  to  be  mur* 
dered ;  but  died  himself  soon  after,  and  his  body  was  dragged 
by  the  feet  about  the  streets. 

BENEDICT  VII.,  pope,  a  Roman,  and  bishop  of  Sutri, 
was  elected  in  975.  Immediately  after  his  ordination,  he  so* 
lemnly  deposed  and  excommunicated  Franco,  or  Boniface  VII., 
to  make  room  for  whose  usurpation  Benedict  VI.  had  been 
murdered.  He  held  a  council  against  simoniacal  ordinations, 
at  which  Otho  II.  was  present.  The  emperor  died  at  Rome 
during  the  popedom  of  Benedict,  who  did  not  long  survive. 
After  a  prudent  government  of  nine  years,  he  died  in  984. 

JOHN  XIV.,  pope,  whose  name  was  Peter,  and  who  held 
the  see  of  Pavia,  at  the  time  that  he  was  arch-chancellor  un- 
der the  emperor  Otho  II.  This  prelate  obtained  the  honour 
of  being  called  to  the  papal  chair  on  the  death  of  Benedict 
VII.,  in  984 ;  but  he  held  it  only  eight  months.  For  Boniface 
VII.,  hearing  at  Constantinople,  whither  he  had  fled  for  refuge 
wlien  driven  from  Rome,  of  the  death  of  Otho,  returned  pri- 
vately to  that  city.  Here  he  was  received  with  great  joy  by 
those  of  his  party,  who  encouraged  him  to  attempt  the  expul- 
sion of  John  from  his  see.  This  he  readily  undertook,  and  his 
party  having  prevailed,  he  seized  his  rival,  and  confined  him 
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in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  and  there  either  starved  bm  to 
death,  or  poisoned  him. 

JOHN  X  V.^  pope>  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  the  son  ci  a 
presbyter  named  Leo.  He  was  elected  to  the  papal  dignity  m 
the  year  985,  on  the  death  of  John  XIY •  In  me  heffaaxiiag  of 
his  pontificate,  Crescentius,  a  man  of  ^reat  power  at  Roni^ 
who  aspired  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  city»  seiaed  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  and  assumed  the  title  of  consul.  The  pope*  leu^ 
ing  his  life  would  be  in  danger,  withdrew  into  Tus^y,  wlieii 
he  wrote  to  the  emperor  Otho  III.,  entreating  him  to  e<»De  and 
relieve  the  holy  see,  and  deUver  Rome  from  the  tyraiu^  wUdi 
threatened  its  destruction.  Otho  sent  for  answer,  that  if  neces- 
sary he  would  come  with  his  whole  army,  and  suppcnrt  the^pos* 
tolic  see  with  the  same  zeal  which  his  father  and  grand&tfaflr 
had  displayed.  John  took  care  to  inform  Crescentiiis  of  tlie 
emperor's  promise.  Upon  this  they  invited  his  holiness  faedk 
to  Rome,  with  the  stron^st  assurances  not  <Hily  of  his  nfi^t 
but  of  all  the  respect  which  was  due  to  the  successor  of  aU 
Peter.  The  pope  complied  with  this  invitation,  imd  was  suf- 
fered to  live  unmolested  till  towards  the  latter  eiod  of  his  poo* 
tificate.  In  989  he  obliged  Adelbert,  bishop  of  Prague^  who 
had  deserted  his  see,  for  the  purpose  of  emhracinff  the  monas- 
tic life,  to  resume  the  exercise  of  nis  pastoral  fimctioiis ;  and  m 
the  following  year  he  successfulhr  mediated  a  peace  by  his  le- 
gates, between  Ethelred,  king  of  England,  and  Riduad^  dnke 
of  Normandy.  In  993,  at  a  council  held  in  the  Latoan  pe- 
lace,  the  pope  declared  that  Ulderic,  bishop  of  AugastSy  mimA 
from  that  time  be  worshipped  and  invoked  as  a  saint  reigning  in 
heaven  with  Christ.  This  is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  ihe 
solemn  canonization  of  a  pretended  meritorious  chanii^ei^  a 
practice  which  soon  contributed  to  crowd  the  Roman  rnhnJar 
with  saints,  and  loaded  the  church  with  wealth,  by  the  lidi 
offerings  with  which  the  superstitious  multitude  was  enoouEMBd 
to  propitiate  the  feivour  of  these  new  mediators  between  God 
and  man.  In  the  same  year  the  pope  was  engaged  in  a  quand 
with  the  French  clergy.  They  nad  convicted  Amoldt  aidda* 
shop  of  Rheims,  of  mgh  treason,  at  a  council. held  at  Bheans 
in,991,  and  had  deposed  him,  and  appointed  Gerbert,  fixmMij^ 
preceptor  to  prince  Robert,  in  his  room.  The  dedaon  of  Ibe 
affair  was  referred  to  a  coimcil  summoned  to  assemble  at.Rheims 
in  995.  In  that  council  the  pope  triumphed  over  the  bishops^ 
through  the  address  of  his  legate,  who  gained  over  mai^  of 
them  to  his  party,  and  Gerbert  was  dep^K^  and  Amold  re- 
instated in  his  see.  Crescentius  now  began  to  resume  his  am- 
bitious  projects  at  Rome,  and  disturbed  John  so  mudiy  that  he 
entreated  the  emperor  to  come  to  his  assistance.  Upon  this 
Otho  immediately  marched  an  army  into  Italy  $  but  jonil  dwd 
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when  he  had  advanced  as  far  as  Ravenna,  m  the  year  996,  and 
the  eleventh  of  his  pontificate.  Three  of  his  "  Letters"  are 
extant  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  **  Collect.  Concil." 

GREGORY  v.,  pope,  whose  original  name  was  BRUNO, 
was  a  native  of  Germany,  and  a  relation  of  the  emperor  Otho 
III.  That  prince  with  his  army  was  encamped  at  Ravenna, 
when  pope  John  XV.  died  m  996,  on  which  event  the  clergy 
and  people  of  Rome  were  induced,  by  the  emperor's  powerful 
recommendation  to  choose  Bruno  for  their  bishop.  He  had 
been  educated  an  ecclesiastic,  and  is  said  to  have  been  at  that 
time  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  but  of  an  amiable  disposi* 
tion,  exemplary  life,  well  versed  iji  the  learning  of  the  times, 
and  universally  esteemed  for  his  eminent  virtues.  At  his  ordi- 
nation he  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory ;  and  soon  after  80« 
lemnly  crowned  Otho  emperor,  who  had  before  been  only 
styled  king  of  Germany,  who,  having  made  the  Romans  swear 
allegiance  to  him,  returned  with  his  army  to  Germany, 
Scarcely  had  the  Germans  repassed  the  Alps,  when  Crescen- 
tius,  a  man  of  considerable  wealth  and  power,  who  aimed  at 
the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  by  representing  to  the  citizens,  that 
it  was  unworthy  of  them  to  submit  to  a  foreign  yoke,  persuaded 
them  to  revolt,  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  emperor, 
and  to  choose  himself  for  their  head,  under  the  titles  of  consul 
and  prince  of  the  republic.  These  events  obliged  Gregory  to 
fly  from  Rome,  in  order  to  insure  his  personal  safety,  on  which 
one  Philagathus  was  raised  to  the  papal  see,  who  took  the  name 
of  John  XVI.  Gregory  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Pavia, 
where  he  held  a  council,  in  which  Crescentius  was  excommu* 
nicated,  as  was  likewise  Philagathus,  and  all  their  accomplices* 
In  the  following  year  Otho  returned  to  Italy  with  an  army,  and 
advanced,  to/:^ether  with  the  pope,  towards  Rome.  At  their 
approach,  John  betook  himself  to  flight,  but  falling  into  the 
hands  of  some  of  the  pope's  friends,  was  deprived  of  his  sight, 
and  otherwise  cruelly  mutilated.  When  the  city  surrendered, 
Crescentius,  with  the  garrison,  withdrew  to  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  which  was  taken  by  assault,  and  that  ambitious  man 
and  his  accomplices  ignominiously  executed.  Gregory,  being 
thus  restored  to  his  see,  convened  a  council  to  meet  at  Rome, 
in  the  same  year,  in  which  the  marriage  of  Robert,  king  of 
France,  with  Berta,  widow  of  Odo  count  of  Champagne,  in 
conformity  to  a  canon  in  the  council  of  TruUo,  was  declared 
incestuous  and  null,  because  Robert  had  been  godfather  to  one 
of  Bcrta\s  children.  He  did  not  long  survive  the  meeting  of 
this  council,  as  he  died  in  999,  after  a  pontificate  of  two  years 
and  five  months.  Four  of  his  **  Letters"  are  extant  in  the 
ninth  volume  of  the  "  Collect.  Concil." 

tSVLVESTKK  lUpope,  also  named GERBERT, was  born 
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of  an  obscure  family  in  Auvcrgne,  and  became  one  of  tbc  cbicf 
omamenta  of  tbe  times  in  whicli  he  lived.  He  was  early 
distinguished  for  tbe  vt-rsatUity  of  hia  (renius  and  the 
variety  of  his  attainment^;.  He  could  have  acquired  dis- 
tinction in  almost  any  of  the  tcanied  professions  of  his  time, 
and  has  left  it  doubtnt)  which  of  them  he  would  have  adorned 
tbc  most.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  in  mathema- 
lies,  in  theology,  and  in  music.  On  this  latter  art  he  composed 
a  didactic  poem,  in  the  kind  of  latin  written  at  that  time.  On 
account  of  his  predilection  for  music,  and  the  Gkill  be  bad  ac- 

fuired  in  it,  be  received  the  name  of  Gerbert  the  muaiciaD. 
lut  be  was  destined  to  obtain  higher  honours  than  such  ac- 
eomplisfamenta  could  command,  and  to  play  a  part  on  tbe  tbea< 
tre  of  tbe  world  in  which  hia  musical  talents  could  give  him 
Tery  Uttle  assistance.  He  was  ])rcceptor  to  Robert,  son  of 
Hugh  Capet,  and  afterwards  to  Otho  HI.  In  991,  Silvester 
became  archbishop  of  Rbeims ;  and  in  097  of  Ravenna,  and 
afterwards  on  the  death  of  Gregory  V.  in  999,  was  raised  to 
tbe  papal  throne. 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  ecclesiastical  rigour  in  this 
popedom  is  mentioned  by  Adrmar,  which,  if  true,  proves  both 
tbe  great  power  of  the  church  at  this  period,  and  tbe  disposi- 
tion to  abuse  it.  Guy,  count  of  J^imoges,  having  imprisoocd 
Grimoald  bishop  of  that  city  for  taking  possession  of  a  disputed 
monastery,  and  afterwards  ri?leaaed  him,  Grimoald  repaired  to 
Rome,  and  compluned  to  the  pope,  who  cited  Guy  to  hia  prc- 
eence.  The  case  being  heard,  the  count  was  condemned  by 
tbe  pope  and  senate  to  be  boimd  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  horse,  and 
dragged  till  he  was  torn  to  pieces ;  which  sentence  be  escaped 
by  compromising  tbe  affair  with  the  bishop,  bis  accuser,  and 
taking  flight  along  with  bim.  Sylvester  died  in  1003.  He  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  meritorious  characters  in  that  age, 
as  a  promoter  of  learning,  and  a  proficient  in  various  branches 
of  science.  He  spent  much  time  and  large  sums  in  the  collec- 
tion of  hooks  from  various  parts  of  Europe ;  composed  a  num. 
ber  of  works:  particularly  in  arithmetic  and  geometry,  and  with 
his  own  hands  made  a  set  of  globes,  a  clock,  and  an  aEtrolable. 
Living  in  the  very  dep^  of  the  dark  ages,  it  U  no  wonder  that, 
like  other  illustrious  illuminatorii  of  that  darkness,  he  fell  under 
the  suspicion  of  magical  practices.  His  epistles  were  printed  at 
Paris  in  ]611,44o. 

JOHN  XVI.,  pope,  or  .Tntipo[>e,  originally  called  PHILA- 
GATHUS.  He  was  a  native  of  ilossano  in  Calabria,  and  of  mean 
extraction,  but  a  person  of  considerable  talents  and  address.  As 
Calabria  was  then  subject  Ut  Greece,  be  spoke  the  Greek  lan- 
guage; he  insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  of  the  Greek  em- 
press Thcophano  consort  of  the  emperor  Otho  II.,  by  whom  be 
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was  recommended  to  the  emperor,  by  whom  he  was  employed 
in  several  affairs  of  importance,  as  he  was  afterwards  by  Otho 
III.  He  obtained  possession  of  the  see  of  Placentia,  and  held 
it  till  Gregory  V.  was  driven  from  Rome  by  Crescentius,  in 
997 ;  when  he  purchased  the  popedom  of  that  usurper,  with  the 
plunder  of  the  church  of  Placentia,  and  assiuned  the  name  of 
John  XVL  A  sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  by 
Gregory  V.  against  Philagathus,  was  confirmed  by  several 
councils  held  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  Upon  the  ap- 
proach of  Otho  with  an  army  towards  Rome,  in  998,  this  anti- 
pope  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  city,  but  fell  into  the 
hands  of  some  of  his  enemies,  who  deprived  him  of  his  eyes,  and 
forced  him  to  suffer  the  amputation  of  his  nose  and  ears.  The 
Romans,  before  they  put  him  to  death,  mounted  the  unhappy 
wretch  upon  an  ass,  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  and  led  him  in  this  miserable  condition  through  the 
streets  in  the  city,  dressed  in  a  tattered  sacerdotal  habit,  forcing 
him  as  he  went  along  to  say, ''  Whosoever  shall  dare  to  dispose 
sess  a  pope,  let  him  be  served  like  me." 

JOHN  XVII.,  pope,  surnamed  SICCO,  was  a  Roman  by 
birth,  and  of  mean  descent  according  to  some  writers,  but 
sprung  from  an  illustrious  and  ancient  family  according  to 
others.  He  was  elected  to  the  papal  chair  on  the  death  of  Syl- 
vester II.  in  1003,  and  died  during  the  same  year,  having  pre* 
sided  over  the  Roman  see  between  five  and  six  months.  Some 
authors  state,  that  from  his  time  the  people  were  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  voting  at  elections  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs, 
which  was  afterwards  confined  to  the  clergy. 

JOHN  XVIII.,  pope,  whose  former  name  was  FASANUS, 
was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  succeeded  John  XVII.  in  December, 
1003.  He  presided  over  the  Roman  see  five  years  and  five 
months,  and  died  in  1009.  He  sent  St.  Bruno  to  preach 
Christianity  to  the  Russians,  and  he  terminated  the  schism 
which  existed  between  the  churches  of  Constantinople  and 
Rome. 

SERGIUS IV.,  pope,  was  a  Romanby  birth,  whose  name  was 
PETER  BUCCAPORCI,  or  HOG-SNOUT,  was  bishopofAl- 
bano  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  papal  see  in  1009,  after  the 
death  of  John  XVIII.  Of  this  pontiff*  nothing  is  recorded,  ex- 
cept his  sending  a  legate  into  France  to  consecrate  a  monastery 
ill  the  diocese  of  Tours,  which  the  archbishop  of  that  see 
considered  as  an  encroachment  upon  his  jurisdiction ;  and  his 
determining  a  dispute  between  the  archbishop  of  Hamburgh, 
and  the  bisho])  of  Verden.  He  was  of  a  mild  and  friendly  dis- 
position, and  liberal  in  his  alms  to  the  poor.     He  died  in  1012. 

r>EM^DlCT  VIII.,  pope,  whose  former  name  was  JOHN. 
Ho  was  tlie  bon  of  Gregory  count  of  Tusculum,  and  was  bishop 


of  Porto,  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  pontifical  dignity  in  1012. 
Gregory,  an  antipopc,  compelled  hiin  to  leave  liis  see,  and  take 
refuge  in  Saxony,  where  he  gained  the  protection  of  Henry  king 
of  Germany.  Thia  prince  prepared  to  reinstate  Benedict, 
when  lie  was  suddenly  restored  to  his  throne  by  the  Romam 
themselves.  Henry  nevertheless  marched  to  Rome,  where  Be- 
nedict solemnly  crowned  him  emperor,  by  the  title  of  Henry 
II.,  and  his  queen  Cunegunda,  empress.  In  1016  the  Sa- 
racens, in  great  strength,  settled  at  Luna  in  Tuscany,  and  thence 
infested  the  BiirrouncUng  country.  The  pope  assembled  a  large 
force,  and  proceeded  against  them.  The  Saracens  were  de- 
feated, and  the  whole  of  tlieni  put  to  the  sword-  Be- 
nedict also  waged  war  with  the  Greeks,  who  were  ravaging 
Puglia.  In  1019,  the  pope  went  to  Bamberg  on  an  invitation 
fi^jm  the  emperor,  to  consecrate  a  church  in  that  city,  which  he 
had  erected  into  a  bishopric.  This  see  the  emperor  bestowed 
upon  Benedict  and  his  successors  for  ever.  Two  councils 
were  held  duiing  this  pontificate ;  one  at  Rome,  and  the  other 
at  Pavia ;  the  acts  of  the  latter  are  preserved.  They  coDt^ 
the  pope's  com]>laints  of  the  incontinence  of  the  clergy  at  that 
period.  Benetlict  died  in  1024'.  He  was  a  great  friend  to  the 
monks,  and  zealous  for  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  church. 
JOHN  XIX.,  pope,  originally  called  ROMANUS,  was  the 
son  of  Gregory,  count  ofTusculum,  and  brother  of  Benedict  VIU. 
Upon  the  death  of  Benedict  in  the  year  lOa-l-,  Gregory's  influ- 
ence and  wealth  procured  the  election  of  his  other  son,  who  was 
then  but  a  laj-man.  At  his  ordination  he  took  the  name  of  John 
XIX.  In  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate  the  emperor  Basil 
and  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome, 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  pope  that  the  patriarch  of  that  im- 
perial city  should  style  himself  oecumenical  or  universal  bishop 
of  the  east;  and  as  it  was  well  known  that  all  things  were  venal 
at  Rome,  the  ambassadors  brought  with  them  presents  of  im- 
mense value,  in  order  to  render  the  pope  and  the  clergy  favour- 
able to  the  object  of  their  mission.  It  would  have  been  granted, 
by  the  court  of  Rome,  had  not  the  clergy  of  Italy  and  France 
made  such  strong  representations  to  the  pope,  to  divert  him 
from  complying  with  what  they  considered  an  unjust  and  insidi- 
ous request,  tliat  he  found  himself  obliged  to  dismiss  the  ambas- 
sadors with  a  refusal,  telling  them  that  the  title  of  univertud 
bishop  becimic  none  but  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  apos- 
tolic see.  In  the  year  1020  Conrnd,  king  of  Germany,  having 
entered  Italy  with  an  army,  and  reduced  all  the  towns  wliicJi 
had  shaken  oft' the  imperial  yoke,  inarched  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  crowned  t'luppnir  by  the  pope,  and  his  queen  Gisela  em- 
press, with  thcu-^ual  solemnities,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  On 
this  occasion,  Rudolph,  king  of  Burgundy,  and  Canute,  king  of 
England,  who  had  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  Home,  were  pre- 
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sent.  In  a  letter  written  to  the  English  bishops^  Canute  in- 
forms them,  that  he  had  obtained  from  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  Burgimdy,  an  exemption  from  all  tolls  for  such  of  his 
subjects  as  should  pass  through  their  dominions  either  to  trade» 
or  to  visit  the  holy  places  at  Rome ;  and  he  adds  that  upon 
his  complaint  the  pope  had  promised  to  moderate  the  exorbi- 
tant sums  which  were  extorted  from  the  archbishops  when  they 
went  to  Rome  for  their  palls.  Pope  John  died  in  1033,  hav- 
ing held  the  Roman  see  nine  years  and  some  days.  Three  of 
his  "  Letters"  are  inserted  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  "  Col- 
lect. Concil." 

CECUMENUS,  bishop  of  Trua,  in  Thessaly;  his  conmaen- 
taries  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles,  were  pub- 
lished at  Verona  in  1532,  and  at  Paris  in  1631,  S  vols.  fol. 

ART  ADD,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  is  famous  for  his  dispute 
with  Hebert  and  Hugues,  counts  of  Paris.  These  noblemen, 
with  the  assistance  of  William  duke  of  Normandy,  laid  siege 
to  Rheims,  on  which  Artaud  was  obliged  to  resign  his  see ;  he 
then  retired  from  court,  and  Hugues  was  ordained  in  his  room, 
but  in  947  Artaud  was  restored  to  his  diocese.  He  died  in  948. 

ADALBERT,  bishop  of  Prague,  was  one  of  the  first  foim- 
ders  of  the  Christian  religion  in  Hungary.  He  also  preached 
the  gospel  in  Prussia  and  Lithuania,  where  he  was  murdered 
by  Sego,  a  pagan  priest. 

H  ATTO,  or  ATTO  VERCELLENSIS,  bishop  of  Vercelli, 
in  Italy,  was  born  in  Piedmont,  and  was  promoted  to  the  epis- 
copacy in  945.  He  proved  himself  worthy  of  his  office,  by  his 
knowledge  and  excellent  conduct. 

His  works  on  the  grievances  of  the  church,  canons  and  epis- 
tles, were  published  together  in  1768,  in  2  vols,  folio. 

RATHERIUS,  a  very  learned  prelate.  He  commenced 
his  ecclesiastical  career  by  embracing  a  monastic  Ufe  at  the  ab- 
bey of  Lobbes,  or  Laubes,  in  Flanders.  Here  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  abilities  and  acquirements.  In  the  year  928, 
after  Llilduin  had  been  driven  out  of  the  see  of  Liege,  he  ac- 
companied him  into  Italy;  and  in  931  he  was,  by  the  express 
order  of  the  pope,  put  in  possession  of  the  see  of  Verona.  As 
however,  this  was  in  direct  hostility  to  the  king  of  the  country, 
he  was  exposed  to  much  persecution,  and  at  length  banished 
from  Italy.  After  spending  five  years  in  exile,  he  returned 
with  the  hope  of  regaining  his  bishopric  ;  but  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  was  ordered  to  withdraw.  He  obeyed,  and  retired 
into  Provence  ;  from  this  place  he  went  to  the  abbey  of  Lobbes, 
where  the  recollection  of  the  honour,  which  he  had  formerly 
reflected  on  that  establishment,  secured  him  a  welcome  recep- 
tion. Shortly  after  this,  he  was  sent  for  by  the  emperor  Otho, 
who  placed  him  near  the  person  of  his  brother  Bruno.  This 
prince,  having  been  made  archbishop  of  Cologne  in  th^  year 


953,  {HrMentedRaiherhuto  the  bishopric  of  Liege;  fromwhioli, 
hovever,  he  was  driven  in  about  two  years.  Ae  the  emperor 
Othowaa  at  this  time  in  Italy,  our  prelate  made  an  efTnrt  to  re- 
cover his  former  see  of  Verona.  Accordingly  iie  laid  his  case 
before  a  synod  assembled  at  Pavia,  whicli  passed  a  decree  that 
ke  should  be  re-established  in  that  bishopric.  His  pea<%  vas 
soon  interrupted  by  controversies  with  the  clergy,  who  could 
not  endure  his  reproo&  <^  their  irregularities  and  corruptions, 
till  at  length  they  became  «o  irksome  to  him,  that  be  determhied 
to  take  1^  final  leave  of  Italy.  He  accordingly  went  to  France, 
where  he  purchased  some  estates,  and  obtained  the  abbies  of 
St  Amand,  Aumont,and  of  Autiay.  He  died  at  Nainur,  about 
tiie  year  973.  His  works  are  numerous,  some  of  which  are  in- 
father  d' Achery'i  "Spicilegium."  They  are  said  to  affonl 
evident  proofii  of  great  sagacity  and  judgment,  while  they 
breathe  tiiirougbout  an  ardent  love  of  vii-tue.  They  alsg 
show,  that  he  was  most  zealous  and  intrepid  in  exposing  the 
irregtdarities  and  vices  of  the  times,  and  particularly  tlie  cor- 
nipt  morals  of  ecclesiastics. 

BERNARD  of  Menthon,  the  founder  of  a  religious  cam- 
munity,  of  singular  utihty,  was  born  in  the  Gencvois,  in 
9^,  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  houses  of  Savoy.  Conse- 
crating himself  early  to  the  ecclesiastic  profession,  he  retffed  to 
Aoust,  a  small  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  became  arch- 
deacon of  its  church.  The  wild  country  around  was  then  in- 
habited by  pagans.-  Bernard  employed  himself  in  nussioiu 
among  the  mountains ;  and  intraduced  the  Christian  worship 
in  room  of  the  pagan  suTferstition.  Observing  the  hardships 
and  dangers  endured  in  tae  passage  of  the  Alps  by  the  French 
and  German  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Rome,  he  founded  two 
monasteries  or  hospices  for  their  relief  in  the  most  desolate  part 
of  the  road,  on  Mont-joux,  called  from  him  the  Great  and  Ut- 
ile St.  Bernard.  He  obtained  various  privileges  for  his  foun- 
dation from  successive  popee,  and  it  actjiiired  great  popularily 
and  large  possessions.  Bernard  died  at  Novara,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five,  and  was  canonizei)  by  the  Romish  chinch.  His 
Bistitation  underwent  various  changes,  and  lost  great  part  of  its 
riches ;  hut  it  still  subsists  in  n  useful  condition.  The  followii^ 
interesting  account  of  die  Great  St.  Bernard,  by  Mr.  de  Sau»- 
Bure,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "  Voyages  dans  les  Alpes," 
is  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  merit  of  the  founder.  "The 
Btimber  of  religious  in  this  house  is  not  fixed,  but  is  generally 
from  twenty  to  thirty,  of  whom  ten  or  twelve  reside  in  the  con 
vent,  and  are  devoted  to  the  immediate  service  of  the  institution; 
eight  serve  cures  dependant  on  tiie  chapter ;  and  they  who 
tluough  age  or  infirmity  are  unable  to  bear  the  climate  of  the 
mountain,  live  in  the  house  of  Martigny.  On  the  days  of  the 
most  frequent  passage,  it  is  interesting  to  see  alJ  these  good 
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friars  actively  engaged  in  receiving  travellersi  warmmg  and 
freshing  them,  and  restoring  those  whom  cold  and  fatigue  has 
made  ill.  With  equal  zeal  they  serve  strangers  and  their  own 
countrymen,  without  distinction  of  rank,  sex,  or  religion.  But 
it  is  especially  in  winter  and  spring  that  their  charity  is  most 
meritorious,  because  it  then  exposes  them  to  the  greatest  toils 
and  dangers.  From  the  month  of  November  to  May,  a  confi* 
dential  domestic,  named  the  maronnier,  goes  half  way  down  the 
descent  to  meet  the  travellers,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  large 
dogs,  taught  to  find  the  way  in  fogs  and  tempests,  and  to  disco- 
ver stray  passengers.  The  friars  themselves  often  perform  this 
office  to  afford  spiritual  or  temporal  comfort  to  travellers,  to 
whose  assistance  they  hasten  whenever  the  maronnier  is  unable 
by  himself  to  save  them."  Mr.  Saussure  relates  various  parti- 
cidars  of  the  manner  in  which  these  truly  religious  and  benevo- 
lent men  recover  bewildered  and  frozen  strangers,  and  even 
recall  them  to  life  when  buried  under  snow-drifts.  The  situation 
of  their  convent  is  undoubtedly  the  most  elevated  of  any  inha- 
bited place  in  the  old  continent,  being  about  1250  toises  above 
the  sea.  It  is  therefore  condemned  to  eternal  cold  and  sterilitv ; 
and  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  those  delicious  and  firuitnd 
spots  in  which  religious  houses  are  so  commonly  planted.  Such 
was  the  pure  and  active  benevolence  of  the  good  Bernard  I 

ADALBERT,  a  Grerman  divine,  archbishop  of  Magde* 
burg,  was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Maximim  of  Treves, 
and  was  employed  in  961,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Russians. 
He  was  more  successful  after  his  return  from  this  embassy  in 
his  labours  among  the  Sclavonians  on  the  borders  of  the  Elbe 
and  Oder.     He  died  in  981. 

ADALBERON,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  chancellor  of 
France,  was  known  for  his  great  services  as  an  ecclesiastic  and 
as  the  minister  of  Lothaire.     He  died  988. 

ADSON,  abbot  of  Luxeuil  in  984.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  book  on  the  miracles  of  St.  Vandalbert,  and  of  another  work 
concerning  Antichrist.     He  died  in  992. 

NICON,  a  saint  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  calendars,  who 
acquired  the  surname  of  Metanoites  from  the  firequent  introduc- 
tion into  his  discourses  of  the  Greek  word  signifying  to  repent. 
When  very  youn^,  against  the  consent  of  his  parents,  he  entered 
a  monastery  on  the  borders  of  Pontus  and  Papldagonia,  and 
gained  a  reputation  for  extraordinary  sanctity,  by  the  excessive 
rigour  with  which  for  a  long  time  he  practised  the  austerities  of 
the  cloister.  In  the  year  961,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  into 
Armenia,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  to  the  Christian  faith 
the  inhabitants  of  that  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  in  which 
his  labours  are  said  to  have  been  eminently  successftd.  From 
Armenia  he  went  to  the  island  of  Crete,  where  his  zeal  in  preach- 
ing is  also  said  to  have  be^n  attended  with  wonderful  effects. 
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Afterwards  Nicon  returned  to  Lacedaomon,  whence  he  «M 
called  to  Corinth.  He  died  in  the  year  998.  To  Nfeon  isiittri- 
buted  a  curious  and  interesting  little  treatise  in  the  GhredL  kfr> 
guage  *^  on  the  impious  religion  of  the  most  wicked  AjrnigmiM^** 
which  wQl  be  found  of  use  in  illustrating  the  state  ell  maiman^ 
as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  country.  It  is  inserted 
in  the  twenty-fifth  volume  of  the  "  Bibl.  Patr." 

FLORIACENSIS  ABBO,  or  abbot  of  Fleuiy^  a  BeHedio* 
tine  monk,  was  bom  in  the  territory  of  Orleans.  After  detofiag 
himself  vdth  ardour  to  the  study  of  almost  every  art  and  memfot, 
and  obtaining  distinguished  reputation  in  the  sdioob  of  Buis 
and  Rheims,  he  was  elected  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  fleidhft 
of  which  he  was  a  monk.  He  wrote  an  apology  for  hie  ocmduct 
against  the  accusations  of  his  enemies,  which  was  addressed  to 
the  kings  Hugh  and  Robert,  to  whom  he  also  dedicated  a  o6l- 
lection  of  canons  on  the  duties  of  kings  and  sulgects.  Tlie 
collection  of  his  letters  and  canons,  and  ms  apdogy,  were  inb- 
lished  in  1687,  in  folio.  He  was  slain  in  a  quarrel  that  arose 
between  the  French  and  Gascons  at  Reole  inGrasconyji  in  1004k 

NOTKER  or  NOTGER,  a  celebrated  bishop  of  Im^ 
a  native  of  Suabia,  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  duke  of  l£it 
country,  though  others  affirm  that  he  was  nephew  to  OAo  L 
He  became  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall  and  was  intrusted 
with  the  superintendance  of  the  schools  belonging  to  Aat  n£> 

S'ous  foundation.  After  this  he  was  elected  provost  or  piior  of 
e  abbey,  and  frequentlv  attended  at  the  imperial  codrl^  vribere 
he  became  a  favourite  oi  Otho  I.,  who,  in  971,  appoii^ed  lam 
to  the  high  dignity  of  bishop  of  liege.  Scarcefy  waa  he  sirtded 
in  his  see,  when  he  devised  measures  for  improviqg  the  dtf,  'by 
surroundhig  it  with  a  wall,  re-building  the  cathedral  and  senBral 
of  the  churches,  and  erecting  various  magnificent  structures,  so 
that  he  obtained  the  title  of  *'  the  founder  of  the  city.**  He  was 
also  a  great  encourager  of  the  learning  and  science  of  ibose 
times,  and  sustained  a  considerable  part  in  tiie  managemisntof 
public  affairs.  He  was  present  at  the  councQ  of  Mousson  in  die 
year  995,  and  at  that  of  Frankfort,  m  1007.  He  died  in  Ae 
year  1008.  To  him  has  been  attributed  **  A  Ifistory  of  die 
bishops  of  Liege,"  which  is  inserted  in  "  ChapeauviDeiB  coUeo* 
tion  of  pieces  relating  to  the  history  of  the  city." 

BERNARD  of  THURINGIA,  a  fanatical  hermit  wIm^ 
in  this  centurv,  announced  the  immediate  end  of  the  woiU^  and 
with  such  effect  that  a  solar  eclipse  at  that  time  was  intetpteted 
as  a  completion  of  the  prophecy,  and  all,  in  conster^iatioi^  fled 
to  caves  and  mountains. 

DITHMAR,  a  German  prelate,  was  the  son  of  ffigefiroy 
count  of  Saxony,  and  bom  in  976.  He  embraced  t^  moaastK^ 
life  and  became  prior  of  a  religious  house,  after  whicJi  ^Mp. 
peror,  Henry  II.,  in  1018,  made  him  bishop  of  *'"*^" 
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He  died  in  10^.  He  wrote  a  Latin  chronicle  in  seven  books, 
containing  the  history  of  the  emperors  Henry  I.»  Otho  h,  II*» 
Ill.y  and  Henry  II.  It  is  accounted  a  yery  faithful  narratiye» 
and  has  been  several  times  printed.  Dithmar  died,  in  great 
reputation  for  sanctity,  in  10^8.  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  of  Leibnitz. 

FULBERT,  an  Italian,  educated  under  Sylvester  II.  He 
acquired  celebrity  in  France  as  a  public  preacher,  and  obtained 
the  bishopric  of  Chartres.  His  great  reputation  drew  nume- 
rous scholars  to  him  from  all  parts,  who  diffused  the  learning 
and  information  acquired  unaer  his  instructions  over  France 
and  Germany,  and  the  other  northern  states  of  Europe ;  so  that 
he  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  principal  restorers 
of  learning  and  of  the  sciences  in  his  time.  He  wrote  against 
Berengarius  on  the  eucharist,  and  was  the  first  who  introauced 
into  France  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  died,  1028. 
His  works  were  printed  in  1608. 

ARETHAS,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  wai^  the  author  of  a  Com- 
mentary upon  the  Revelation,  collected  according  to  Mill,  from 
that  of  his  predecessor  Andrew,  and  firom  the  works  of  IrensBus, 
Hippolytus,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Cyrilof  Alexandria,  and  others, 
Dr.Lardner  observes  that  he  cites  most  of  the 'books  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  hence  infers,  that  he  received  all  the  same 
books  which  we  acknowledge ;  he  also  quotes  Solomon's  song* 
The  Commentary  was  published  at  Paris  in  1631. 

ASCELINUS  ADALBERON,  was  an  ambitious  prelate, 
and  a  servile  courtier.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Laon  in 
977,  and  died  in  1030.  He  is  the  author  of  a  satirical  poem, 
dedicated  to  king  Robert,  of  which  an  edition  was  published  in 
1663,  in  8vo.  by  Adrian  of  Valois,  at  the  end  of  the  panegyric 
on  the  emperor  Berenger.  It  contains  several  curious  histori- 
cal facts. 

BERNO,  abbot  of  Richenou,  in  the  diocese  of  Constance, 
is  celebrated  as  a  poet,  orator,  musician,  philosopher,  and  di- 
vine. He  was  the  author  of  several  treatises  on  music.  He 
was  highly  favoured  by  the  emperor  Henry  II.,  and  succeeded 
so  well  in  his  endeavours  to  promote  learning,  that  his  abbey  of 
Richenou  was  as  famous  in  his  time,  as  those  of  St.  Gaul  and 
Cluny,  then  the  most  celebrated  in  France.  He  died  in  1046; 
and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  his  monastery  which  he  had 
dedicated  to  St.  Mark. 

ODILO,  a  saint  in  the  Roman  calendar^  a  celebrated  abbot 
of  Cluny,  in  Burgundy,  was  the  son  of  Berault,  sumamed  the 
Great,  and  was  born  at  Auvergne,  in  the  year  962.  When 
very  young,  he  was  distinguished  as  well  by  his  progress  in 
learning,  as  by  his  virtuous  manners.  Aspiring  after  a  life  of 
perfection,  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  monastic 
profession;  and  in  the  year  991,  after  renouncing  his  country 
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and  relations,  he  took  the  habit  in  the  Benedictine  'abbey  of 
Cluny.  Here  he  quickly  recommended  himself  by  his  Kfeoraiy 
acquirements,  his  exact  observance  of  the  institutioni  o£.w 
order,  his  extraordinary  piety,  and  the  superiority  of  his  menial 
endo^vments ;  so  tliat  before  he  had  completed  his  probalioii»  the 
abbot  designed  him  for  his  successor.  In  the  year  994*,  fiiis  chaige 
devolved  on  him  when  he  was  only  thirty->two  years  of  age, 
and  he  performed  its  duties  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  impoctaiit 
trust  committed  to  him,  and  that  reflected  the  highest  credit  ob 
his  own  character  and  the  monastery.  The  whole  of  the  tine 
which  the  duties  of  his  station  did  not  demand,  he  employed  in 
devotion  and  study ;  and  from  what  he  left  behind  hn^  it 
appears  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  occupied  a  due  share  of  his 
attention.  The  reputation  which  the  monastery  of  Chnqr 
acquired  by  his  discipline,  doctrine,  and  the  sanctity  of  Im 
manners,  rendered  it  the  most  celebrated  of  any  one  in  Fra&ec^ 
or  any  of  the  adjoining  countries,  and  induced  the  moat  exalted 
personages  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  abbot*  The 
emperor  Henry,  in  particular,  used  to  send  for  him  to  conrty  is 
order  that  he  and  his  empress  Adelaide,  might  be  delighted 
and  benefited  by  his  conversation.  Huch  Capet,  Robert^  and 
Henry,  kings  of  France,  several  of  the  kmgs  of  Burgundyt  and 
Navarre,  and  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  kept  up  aconespondeiieB 
with  Odilo,  to  whom  they  sent  frequent  presents  in  testimony 
of  their  veneration  for  his  character.  The  emperor,  in  token  of 
his  high  regard,  even  lent  him  liis  crown  of  gold,  which  be  apU 
in  a  time  of  general  and  very  great  scarcity,  in  order  to  pronde 
for  the  destitute  poor.  His  spirit  was,  however,  so  thoroughly 
disciplined  to  habits  of  virtue,  that  the  flattering  attentions  (nthe 
great,  did  not  at  all  minister  to  his  pride.  On  the  contiaxy,  so 
great  were  his  modesty  and  humility,  that  he  declined  accepdng 
tlie  archbis]io})ric  of  Lyons,  when  ofleredhim  in  the  handsmnest 
way,  and  pressed  upon  him  by  pope  John  XIX.  He  died  at 
SouvignK,  in  1048,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age*  This 
abbot  was  the  founder  of  the  annual  service  of  the  cburdi  of 
Rome,  in  commemoration  of  the  dead.  He  was  author  of  seYersl 
works,  particularly  of  the  Lives  of  St  Mayuel ;  St.  Adelaide 
the  empress,  consort  to  the  emperor  Otho  L ;  Sermons ;  Let- 
ters, &c.  His  works  were  collected  together  and  pablidied 
by  Duchesne,  in  his  '^  Bibliotheca  Cluniacensis*** 

BURCH  ARD,  bishop  of  Worms,  was  tutor  to  the  tanpcror 
Conrad^  who  made  him  a  bishop  in  1008.  He  compiled  a  ed- 
lection  of  canons,  called  decrees,  printed  at  Cologne,  in  154& 
He  died  in  102G. 

DUNSTAN,  a  famous  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  <tf  wbom 
the  monkish  historians  give  us  the  following  account :— He  was 
descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Wessex,  and  educated  in  ibe 
abbey  of  Glastonbury.      Here  he  stud^  so  hardf  tbel  it 
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threw  him  into  a  violent  feveri  which  brought  him  to  the  rery 

Eoint  of  death.  When  the  whole  family  was  standihg  about 
is  bed,  dissolved  in  tears,  and  expecting  every  moment  to  see 
him  expire,  an  angel  came  from  heaven  in  a  dreadfiil  storm,  and 
gave  him  a  medicine  which  restored  him  to  perfect  health  in  a 
moment.  Dunstan  immediately  started  from  his  bed,  and  run 
with  all  his  speed  towards  the  church  to  return  thanks  for  hit 
recovery ;  but  the  devil  met  him  by  the  way,  surrounded  him 
by  a  great  multitude  of  black  dogs,  and  endeavoured  to  obstruct 
his  passage.  This  would  have  firightened  some  boys ;  but  it 
had  no  such  effect  upon  Dunstan ;  who,  pronouncing  a  sacred 
name,  and  brandishing  his  stick,  put  the  devil  and  afi  his  dofft 
to  flight.  The  church  doors  being  shut,  an  angel  took  him  m 
his  arms,  conveyed  him  through  an  opening  in  the  roof,  and  set 
him  softly  down  on  the  floor,  where  he  performed  his  devotions. 
Afler  his  recovery  he  pursued  his  studies  with  the  greateat 
ardour,  and  soon  became  a  perfect  master  in  philosophy,  divi« 
nity,  music,  painting,  writing,  sculpture,  working  in  gold,  silvery 
brass,  and  iron,  &c.  When  he  was  still  very  voung  he  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  was  introduced  by  his  uncle  Athelm, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  king  Athelstan ;  who,  charmed 
with  his  person  and  accomplishments,  retained  him  at  his  courts 
and  employed  him  in  great  affairs.  At  leisure  hours  he  used 
to  entertain  the  king  and  his  courtiers,  by  playing  on  his  harp^ 
and  some  other  musical  instruments ;  and  now  and  then  he 
wrouglit  a  miracle,  which  gained  him  great  admiration.  His  old 
enemy,  the  devil,  was  so  much  offended  at  this,  that  he  prompted 
some  envious  courtiers  to  persuade  the  king  that  his  favourite 
was  a  magician,  which  that  prince  too  readuy  believed.  Dun- 
stan discovering  by  the  king  s  countenance,  tna^>he  had  lost  his 
favour,  resolving  to  resign  rather  than  be  turned  out,  retired 
from  court  to  another  uncle,  who  was  bishop  of  Winchester. — 
This  good  prelate  prevailed  on  his  nephew  to  forsake  the 
world  and  become  a  monk.  Afler  which  he  retired  to  a  Uttle 
cell,  built  against  the  church  wall  of  Glastpnbury.  Here  he 
slept,  studied,  prayed,  meditated,  and  sometimes  amused  him^ 
seir  with  forging  several  useful  things  in  brass  and  iron.  One 
evening  when  he  was  working  very  busilv  at  his  forge,  the 
devil  putting  on  an  appearance  of  a  man,  tnrust  his  head  in  at 
the  window  of  his  cell,  and  asked  him  to  make  something  for 
him.  Dunstan  was  so  intent  upon  his  work,  that  he  made  no 
answer  ;  on  which  the  devil  began  to  swear  and  talk  obscenely, 
which  betrayed  the  lurking  fiend.  The  holy  blacksmith  put- 
ting on  a  secret  ejaculation,  pulled  his  tongs,  which  were  red 
hot,  out  of  the  fire,  seized  the  devil  with  them  by  the  nose, 
and  scjueezod  him  with  all  his  strength  ;  and  made  his  in« 
fernal  majesty  roar  and  scold  at  such  a  rate,  that  he  wakened 
and  ttrrifled  all  the   people  for  many  miles  around.      Rid 
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culous  as  were  these  fictions,  they  served,  in  ibme  tinet  of 
ignorance,  to  procure  Dunstan  a  high  degree  of  re|iUUIiWi 
It  appears  that  this  extraordinary  person  was  leeaDed.  to 
the  court  by  king  Edmund,  A.  D.  94*1 ;  who  bestowad  upon 
him  the  rich  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  which,  for  h»  tdk^  he 
honoured  with  many  peculiar  privileges*     He  enjogped.die 
fistvour  of  this  prince  during  his  short  reign  of  ax  jean; 
but  he  stood  much  higher  in  the  favour  of  his  bfOtliar  aad 
successor,  king  Eldred,  to  whom  he  was  confiisoor,  chief  eepfl- 
dant,  and  prime  minister.    He  employed  all  his  influenoe  dnnqg 
tikis  period  of  court  favour,  in  promoting  the  mteresta  af  the 
monks  of  the  Benedictine  order,  to  whicn  he  belonfled^  tad  to 
which  he  was  a  most  active  and  zealous  patron.    Having  the 
treasures  of  these  two  princes,  especially  of  die  hurt^  vwjr  unMh 
at  his  command,  he  lavished  them  away  in  building  andji     * 
ing  monasteries  for  these  monks ;  becfuise  ahnoat  all  Ae 
teries  were  in  possession  of  secular  canons.    He 
Edred,  to  bestow  such  immense  treasures  on  the  chnrrKiwaad 
monasteries  by  his  last  will,  that  the  crown  was  vtaRfpad  i^ 
its  most  valuable  possessions,  and  left  in  a  state  of  h 
This  conduct  of  Dunstan  rendered  him  veij  odious  to 
who  succeeded  his  uncle  Edred,  A.  D.  9S5;  and  lu» 
behaviour  to  himself,  and  his  beloved  queen  ESflpva,  nted  die 
resentment  of  that  prince  so  high,  that  he  deprived  himef  aD 
his  preferments,  and  drove  him  into  exile.    Tnebamriunenti^ 
Dunstan,  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  monks,  who  weire  iwnffff'^ 
from  several  monasteries ;  but  their  suffering  was  not  of  loagi^on- 
tinuance.     For  Edgar  the  younger,  brother  of  EULwy,  httriw 
raised  a  successful  rebellion  against  his  unhapjqr  hrotherj  —a 
usurped  all  his  dominions  on  the  north  side  of  llie  Tmwm, 
recalled  Dunstan,  and  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  WMMltsr, 
A.  D.  957.    From  this  time  he  was  the  cliief  rrmlidMii'  saA 
prime  minister  of  king  Edgar,  who  became  sole  iiimpiuli  of 
England,  A.  D.  959,  by  the  death  of  Edwy.    In  9flO^PuiMtin 
was  raised  to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbiuy ;  and  bafag  ^ns 
possessed  of  the  primacy,  and  assured  of  the  nqralaupMrtfyri 
assistance,  he  prepared  to  execute  the  grand  de^gn  mikli  he 
had  long  meditated,  of  compelling  the  secular  eaaiM  io  ,fiit 
away  their  wives  and  become  monks  or  of  driving'  VMin  oot 
and  introducii^  Benedictine  monks  in  their  room.    VfUk  Ab 
view  he  procured  the  promotion  of  Oswald  to  the  aea  dP'Wpr- 
cester,  and  of  Ethelwald  to  that  of  Winchester;  twvipMiplei 
who  were  monks  themselves,  and  animated  witfaUMilMiKaidflnt 
aeal  for  the  advancement  of  their  order.    These  threes  l^jp^wir 
arts  and  intrigues,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years^  fiUed  ii»fanci 
than  forty-eight  monasteries  with  Benedictines.  .^Bt  on  die 
death  of  Edgar,  in  975,  they  received  a  chee)(^    ^Q^ildMBgS 
of  the  persecuted  canons  liad  excited  nraeh  camf04llM.  umI 
many  of  the  nobility,  who  had  been  over-«w«d  (f  j^M 
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and  zeal  of  the  late  king,  now  espoused  their  cause  and  pro« 
moted  their  restoration.  Elfiric  duke  of  Mercia,  drove  the 
monks  by  force  out  of  all  the  monasteries  in  that  extensive 
province,  and  brought  back  the  canons  with  their  wives  and 
children  ;  while  ElfWin  duke  of  East  Anglia,  and  Britlmot 
duke  of  Essex,  raised  their  troops  to  protect  the  monks  in  their 
countries.  To  allay  these  commotions,  several  councils  were 
held ;  in  which  Dunstan  was  so  hard  pushed  by  the  secular 
canons  and  their  friends,  that  he  was  obliged  to  practise  some 
of  his  holy  stratagems ;  and,  finally,  by  dint  of  miracles,  over* 
came  all  opposition.  St.  Dunstan  d^ed  A.  D.  988,  in  the  sixty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  having  held  the  bishopric  of  London, 
together  with  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  about  twenty- 
seven  years.  As  this  prelate  was  the  great  restorer  aiid 
promoter  of  the  monastic  institutions,  the  monks,  who  wer6 
almost  the  only  historians  of  those  dark  ages,  have  loaded  him 
with  the  most  extravagant  praises,  and  represented  him  as 
the  greatest  wonder-worker  and  highest  favourite  of  heaven 
that  ever  lived.  To  say  notliing  of  his  many  conflicts  with  the 
devil,  in  which  he  often  be-laboured  that  enemy  of  mankind 
most  severely ;  the  following  short  story,  which  is  told  with 
great  exultation  by  his  biographer  Osbem,  will  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  astonishing  impudence  and  impiety  of  those 
monks,  and  of  the  no  less  astonishing  blindness  and  credulity  of 
the  people  : — ''The  most  admirable,  the  most  inestimable  father 
Dunstan,"  says  that  author,  "  whose  perfections  exceed  all  hu- 
man imagination,  was  admitted  to  behold  the  mother  of  God  and 
his  own  mother  in  eternal  glory ;  for  before  his  death  he  was 
carried  up  into  heaven,  to  be  present  at  the  nuptials  of  his  own 
mother  with  the  Eternal  King,  which  was  celebrated  by  the 
angels  with  the  most  sweet  and  joyous  songs.  When  the  angels 
reproached  him  for  his  silence  on  this  great  occasion,  so 
honourable  to  his  mother,  he  excused  himself  on  account  of 
being  unacquainted  with  those  sweet  and  heavenly  strains ;  j^ut 
being  a  little  instructed  by  the  angels,  he  broke  out  into  those 
melodious  songs,  '  O  King  and  Ruler  of  nations,*  **  &c.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  make  any  comment  on  this  most  shocking  story. 
The  violent  and  too  successful  zeal  of  Dunstan  and  his  asso* 
ciates,  in  promoting  the  building  and  endowing  so  great  a 
number  of  houses  for  the  entertamment  of  useless  monks  and 
nuns,  was  very  fatal  to  tlieir  country ;  for  a  spirit  of  irrational, 
unmanly  superstition,  was  thus  diffused  amount  the  people, 
which  debased  their  minds  and  diverted  them  from  noble  pur- 
suits ;  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  lands  of  England  being 
put  into  hands  who  contributed  nothing  to  its  defence,  rendered 
it  an  easy  prey ;  first  to  the  insulting  Danes,  and  afterwards  to 
the  victorious  Normans. 

.ELFRIC,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  son  of  & 
nobleman,  and  after  receivbg  such  an  education  as  tfaisdaika^ 
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afforded,  became  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  order  at  Abing- 
don, under  the  abbot  Athelwood,  who,  on  his  promoticNi  to 
the  see  of  Winchester,  took  JE]fnc  with  him  to  instruct  him  in 
his  cathedral.  Here  he  laboured  with  diligence,  and  drew  up 
a  Latin  Saxon  vocabulary,  which  Somner  has  published  at 
Oxford .  i^lfric  also  composed  Latin  Colloquies,  and  translated 
into  Saxon  most  of  the  historical  works  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  have  also  been  printed  at  Oitford.  At  the  request  of 
Wulfsure,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  he  drew  up  canons  for  the 
regulation  of  the  cler^,  which  are  inserted  in  Spehnan't 
Councils.  From  Winchester,  he  removed  to  Ceme  Abbey, 
and  thence  to  St.  Alban*s,  where  he  was  chosen  abbot,  and 
composed  a  liturgy  for  the  church.  In  989,  he  was  created 
bishop  of  Wilton,  and  while  in  that  situation,  translated  Homi- 
lies from  the  Fathers  into  Saxon ;  besides  which,  he  wrote  a 
grammar,  and  some  other  useful  works.  In  994,  he  was  trans- 
lated to  Canterbury,  where  he  had  great  trouble  in  repelling 
the  Danes,  and  died  Nov.  16,  1005. 

St.  ALPHEGE,  a  native  of  England.  Alphege  was  first 
abbot  of  Bath,  then  Bishop  of  Wincnester,  in  the  year  964, 
and  twelve  years  afterwards,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In 
the  year  101^,  the  Danes  being  disappomted  of  some  tribnte 
money  which  they  claimed  as  due  to  them,  thev  entered  Can- 
terbury, and  burnt  both  city  and  church,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword.  After  sev^n  months 
miserable  imprisonment,  the  good  archbishop  was  stoned  to 
death  at  C^reenwich 

ALFUNUS  ALCHUN,  or  ALDWINUS,  was  pit>moted 
to  the  see  of  Landisfarne  or  Holy  Island,  in  the  year  990^ 
being  the  12ih  year  of  the  reign  of  Ethelred.  The  legends  <^ 
the  times  say,  that  he  was  admonished  in  a  dream  to  quit  the 
island  with  his  brethren,  and  to  take  with  him  the  body  of  St. 
Cuthbcrt,  which  had  been  buried  there  113  years.  Almd  and 
E^Sard,  the  sons  of  king  Ethelred,  were  educated  by  this 
bishop,  and  were  conducted  by  him,  togethier  with  queen 
Emma,  to  her  brother  Richard,  after  the  defeat  of  their  mther 
by  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  in  the  year  1017.  He  died  in 
the  year  following. 

AGELNOTH,  or  ^THELNOTH,  sumamed  the  Good, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  under  Canute  the  Ghneat,  succeeded 
Lyvingus  in  that  see  in  10^0.  He  was  son  of  earl  Agikner, 
and  when  elected,  dean  of  Canterbury.  In  going  to  Ron^  to 
receive  his  pall  from  pope  Benedict  VlII.,  he  purchased  ftr 
100  talents  of  silver  and  one  of  gold,  St.  Augustin's  arm,  which 
was  kept  at  Pavia  as  a  relic ;  and  sent  it  over  to  England  as  a 
present  to  Leofric  earl  of  Coventry.  He  was  mu^  in  fiiTOor 
with  Canute,  and  Malmsbury  observes,  that  this  prinoe  was 
excited  to  acts  of  piety,  and  restrained  from  exccaaet,  fcj^Us 
regard  for  the  archbishop.    AgehioA  wrote  a  paiiagyrit  M 
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the  Virgin  Mary;  a  letter  to  earl  Leofrk  concerning  8t. 
Augustin ;  and  letters  to  several  other  persons.  He  died  in 
1038,  in  the  17th  year  of  his  archiepiscopote.  Some  religious 
pieces  having  hia  name  have  heen  pabliahed. 

BLEDRl,  bishop)  of  Llandaff,  who  died  in  10^,  and  of 
whom  an  historian  of  that  period  says,  that  he  was  the  greatest 
scholar  among  the  Welsh,  and  thence  called  Bledri  the  Wise. 
He  greatly  encouraged  learning  in  his  diocese. 


HISTORY. 

RODOH'H  GLABER,  a  Benedicrine  monk  of  Cluny. 
who  wrote  atlironiclc  of  France  in  Latin,  down  to  the  year  104^ 
It  consists  of  five  books,  of  which  the  first  ri.-)utos  to  the  events 
of  the  monarchy  previuua  to  tlie  election  of  Hugh  Cupel,  and 
the  four  sub^iquent  ones  to  those  following  it,  to  the  year  lO+G. 
Tliough  a  work  of  barbarous  composition,  and  fiill  of  fables, 
it  is  valuable  for  t)ie  information  K  contains  relative  to  those 
remote  ages.  I(  has  been  printed  In  the  historical  collections 
of  Pitliou  and  Duchesne.  Glaber  also  wrote  a  Life  of  William, 
abbot  of  St.  iJeingnus,  at  Dijon,  which  has  been  printed. 

MASSOUDI,  the  surname  of  Aboul  Hassan  All,  a  cele- 
bratnl  Arabian  geographer  and  historian,  descended  from 
Massoud  Ebii  Massoud,  one  of  the  moiit  conildcutial  friends  of 
Mahomet.  He  was  author  of  a  work,  Entitled  according  to  our 
translation,  "  Golden  Meadows  and  Mines  of  precious  Stones," 
which  he  wrote  in  the  year  33G  of  the  Hegira.  It  is  an  histo- 
rical and  geographical  treatise,  comprised  in  two  volumes;  the 
first  of  which  commences  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
comes  down  to  the  birth  of  Mahomet;  and  the  second  conti- 
nues the  history  from  that  date  to  the  author's  time.  He  la 
nuthur  of  another  history,  entitled  "  A  Register  of  the  Lands 
of  Egypt."  Other  works  are  attributed  to  him,  and  among 
these,  the  following  is  the  principal :  "  A  History  of  Insnrg^ts 
iit  various  |i(;rini]s  against  lawiiil  Authority,  and  particularly 
that  of  the  Caliphs."  He  died  at  Grand  Cairo  in  Egypt,  ia 
the  year  o  KJ  of  the  Hegira. 

1.SMAEL  ALMUY  ADAD,  an  Arabian  historian  of  the 
aHiiir.s  of  the  Saracens  in  Sicily,  from  the  year  of  Christ  Si:2  to 
)H)t.  It  is  a  chronological  piece,  and  contains  the  names,  and 
hints  at  the  exploits  of  the  Saracens  who  governed  that  island. 
The  MS.  is  preserved  in  the  famous  library  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Lawrence  in  the  Escurial,  in  Spain,  and  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  Marcus  Dohelius  Citero,  who  has  added  an 
extract  from  the  history,  called  Asmodferi,  written  by  Alkadi 
Sciiihabadin,  in  Arabic,  and  lodged  in  the  same  hbrary :  this 
gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the  chief  things  relating  to 
the  Saracens  and  Sicilmns,  from  908  to  1040.     Those  wlu» 
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wish  to  see  this  curious  piece,  may  find  it  inserted  in  MnratcgTi 
llerum  Italicarum  Scriptores. 

WINDICHIND,  or  WITIKIND,  a  German  historian,  was 
a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  monastery  of  C!orbie,  in  Saxony. 
He  was  preceptor  in  a  school  in  that  seminary,  and  instructed 
a  number  of  disciples,  who  were  distinguished  for  their  attain- 
ments. He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Saxons,  in  three  books^ 
comprehending  the  actions  of  the  emperor  Otho  L,  and  termi- 
nating at  his  death  in  973.  It  b  dedicated  to  queen  Mathildis, 
daughter  of  that  emperor,  and  was  first  printed  at  Basil,  in 
1532,  and  afterwards  at  Helmstadt  in  1688. 

LUITPRAND,  a  celebrated  Lombard  historian,  was  bora 
at  Pavia.  He  was  secretary  to  Berengarius,  who,  in  94S,  sent 
him  ambassador  to  Constantine  VIII.,  but  having  afterwards 
disgraced  him,  Otho  I.  drove  Berengarius  from  the  throne, 
and  made  Luitprand  bishop  of  Cremona.  In  968,  he  was  sent 
ambassador  to  the  emperor  Nicephorus  Phocas.  He  died  in 
Italy.    His  history  was  printed  at  Antwerp,  in  1640,  in  folio. 

SIMEON,  surnamed  Metaphrastes,  or  Translator,  finoni 
his  occupation  of  writing  again  in  a  different  fi^rm,  not  trans- 
lating, the  lives  of  the  saints.  In  this  task  it  was  his  olgect 
rather  to  write  panegyric  than  history,  whence  he  has  made 
additions  and  alterations  at  pleasure ;  so  that,  as  cardinal  Bd- 
larmine  observes,  the  subjects  are  represented  not  as  they  are, 
but  as  he  imagined  they  ought  to  be.  Simeon  was  bom  at  Con* 
stantinople,  and  became  an  officer  under  Leo  the  philoscn^ier, 
and  his  son,  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus.  There  are  Latin 
translations  of  this  work,  but  no  edition  of  the  original  Greek. 
Simeon  died  about  976. 

ADEMAR,  or  AYMAR,  a  monk  of  St  Martial,  bcrni  in 
the  year  998.  He  was  famous  for  the  active  part  be  took  in 
the  dispute  respecting  the  pretended  apostleship  of  St  MartiaL 
He  wrote  a  "  Chronicle  of  France,"  firom  the  origin  of  the 
monarchy  to  10^.  This  work  is  said  to  be  very  uaefid  to 
French  historians.  His  work  has  been  published  by  L*abbe^ 
and  may  be  found  in  other  historical  collections. 

JOSEPHUS,  GENESIUS,  a  Byzantine  historian,  who 
wrote,  by  order  of  Constantine  Porjihyrogenitus,  a  history  d 
Constantinople  in  four  books,  firom  Leo  the  Armenian,  to  Basl- 
lius  the  Macedonian ;  which  was  printed  at  Venice,  in  17S3, 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Pasquali:  but  in  such  a  manner  aa  to 
render  the  work  useless. 

CONRAD,  a  Gterman  abbot  of  the  Benedictine  order,  who 
was  the  author  of  ^^  A  Continuation  of  the  History  of  Fkuoe.*' 

MUSIC. 

GUY,  a  monk  of  Arezzo,  famous  for  inventing  Bonide  in 
several  parts.    Guy,  being  bom  a  musician,  found  OMt»  bf  Ae 
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power  of  reflecting,  that,  by  observing  certain  proportions, 
several  different  voices  might  be  made  to  sing  together,  and 
form  a  delightful  harmony.  He  invented  the  times  of  the 
gamut  and  the  six  famous  syllables,  ut  re  mi  fa  sol  la.  He  was. 
living  about  the  year  1026,  and  his  invention  was  received  with 
unbounded  applause ;  for  by  means  of  it  a  child  might  learn  in 
a  few  months  what  would  have  employea  a  man  for  many  years. 

MATHEMATICS,  &c. 

MAHOMET  BAGDEDIN,  an  Arabian  mathematician,  to 
whom  are  ascribed  several  treatises  in  geometrv,  among  which 
is  one  "  On  the  Division  of  Superficies, '  translated  into  Latin^ 
by  John  Dee  of  London,  and  by  Frederic  Commkndini  of 
Urbino.  The  latter  published  this  treatise  at  Pesaro,  in  1670, 
together  with  another  of  his  own  upon  the  same  subject. 

ALHAZEN,  a  mathematician  of  Arabia,  and  native  of 
Bassora.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  astrology;  but  his  ^at 
work  is  on  optics,  which  was  printed  in  Latin,  at  Basil,  in 
1572.  He  was  the  first  who  showed  the  importance  of  refrac- 
tions in  astronomy,  but  having  imprudently  asserted  that  he 
could  constrHct  a  machine  to  prevent  the  inundations  of  the; 
Nile,  and  dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  Caliph,  should  he  be 
taken  at  his  word,  he  feigned  himself  mad.  He  died  at  Cairo, 
in  1038.  His  work  on  optics  is  supposed  to  have  been  of 
service  to  Kepler. 

MEDICINE. 

MESUE,  called  the  Younger,  a  Christian  of  the  sect  of 
Jacobites.  He  is  mentioned  by  Leo  Africanus.  He  studied 
medicine  and  philosophy  at  Bagdad  and  practised  at  Cairo, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1015,  at  the  age  of  90.  He  wrote 
8ome  treatises  on  potable  liquors,  and  on  the  composition  of 
medicines. 

HALY-ABBAS,  an  Arabian  physician  and  philosopher, 
who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  this  century,  and  was 
held  in  such  high  estimation  on  account  of  his  learning,  that 
he  obtained  the  title  of  Magus.  About  the  year  980  he  wrote 
a  book,  which  contains  the  fullest  and  best  account,  that  has 
been  transmitted  to  us,  of  the  ancient  Arabian  physic,  and 
which  he  intended  as  a  complete  system  of  the  art,  and  to 
supply  the  defects  of  preceding  writers ;  for  he  affirmed  that  no 
author  had  yet  appeared  whose  works  were  altogether  complete. 
And  he  specified  several  instances  of  failure  in  those  ofHippo« 
crates,  Galen,  Oribasius,  and  Paulus.  The  treatise  of  Haly- 
Abbas  was  entitled  "  Almaleci,"  or  "  The  Royal  Work,"  and 
was  dedicated,  in « hyperbolical  language,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Eastern  nations,  to  the  caliph  of  Adad-Adaula. 
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EBU  SIN  A  AVICENA,  has  been  accoimted  the  prineeof 
Arabian  physicians  and  philosophers.  He  was  bom  at  A— cnif 
near  Bokhara,  in  978 ;  and  died  at  Hamadan  in  1086,  being 
fifty-eight  years  of  age.  The  first  years  of  Avioena  were  eau- 
ployed  in  the  study  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  and  the  Koran,  and 
at  ten  years  of  age  he  was  perfect  master  of  the  hidden  aemes 
of  that  book.  Then  applying  to  the  study  of  logic,  phfloaoiphj, 
and  mathematics,  he  quickly  made  a  rapid  progress.  After  stu- 
dying under  a  master  the  first  principles  of  logic,  and  the. first 
five  or  six  propositions  of  Euclid*s  Elements,  he  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  slow  manner  of  the  schools^  apptied  lumself 
alone,  and  soon  accomplished  all  the  rest,  by  tne  help  of  the 
commentators  only.  Possessed  with  an  extreme  avidity  to  be 
acquainted  with  all  the  sciences,  he  studied  medicine  alscK  Pep> 
luaded  that  this  art  consists  as  much  in  practice  as  in  theoiy,  he 
sought  all  opportunities  of  seeing  the  sick ;  and  aftenrarda  eon- 
fessed  that  he  had  learned  more  from  such  experienee  tban 
from  all.  the  books  he  had  read.  Bein^  now  in  bis  sixteenth 
year,  and  already  celebrated  for  bein^  me  Hght  of  his  we,  he 
determined  to  resume  his  study  of  philosophy,  which  mecueine, 
&c.  had  made  him  for  some  time  neglect ;  and  he  spent  a  jear 
and  a  half  in  this  painful  labour,  without  ever  slee|»iig  aD  tins 
time  a  whole  night  together.  At  the  age  of  SI,  he  conceived 
the  bold  design  of  incorporating  in  one  work  aH  the  obfeets  of 
human  knowledge,  and  he  carried  it  into  execution  in  ui  Ency* 
clopedia  of  twenty  volumes,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  the 
"Utility  of  Utilities." 

Many  wonderful  stories  are  related  of  his  skill  in  medicine, 
and  the  cures  which  he  performed.  Several  princes  had  been 
taken  dangerously  ill,  and  Avicena  was  the  only  one  that  could 
know  their  ailments,  and  cure  them.  His  reputation  increased 
daily,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  east  desired  to  retain  him  In 
their  families  as  their  physician.  Mahmoud,  the  first  snICan  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Samanides,  was  then  the  most  poweriu! 
prince  of  the  east.  Imagining  that  an  implicit  obedience  wonid 
be  paid  by  all  manner  of  persons  to  the  mjunctions  of  his  will, 
he  wrote  a  haughty  letter  to  Mamim  sultan  of  Khanmny  or- 
dering him  to  send  Avicena  to  him,  who  waa  at  hia  cour^  widi 
several  of  his  other  learned  men.  Philosophy,  Ae  fiiend  of  fi- 
berty  and  indcpendance,  looks  down  with  scorn  on  the  shac- 
kles of  compulsion  and  restraint.  Avicena^  accustomed  to  Ae 
most  flattering  distinctions  among  the  great,  coold  not  endure 
the  imperious  manner  of  Mahmoud's  inviting  him  to  his^eoort, 
and  refused  to  go.  But  the  sultan  of  ELharasin^  who  dreaded 
his  resentment,  obliged  the  philosopher  to  depart  with  others 
whom  that  prince  had  demanded  to  be  sent  to  him.  Avfaxna 
pretended  to  obey;  but  instead  of  repairing  to  Gaztta^faB  todk 
the  route  of  Georgian.  Mahmoud,  wlib  had  (duiJbd  in  die 
thoughts  of  keeping  him  at  his  place,  was  grvaufy  inilMtodftf 
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his  flight.  He  despatched  poitraita  done  in  crayons  of  this 
philosopher  to  all  the  princes  of  Asia^  with  orders  to  have  bkn 
conducted  to  Gazna,  if  he  appeared  in  their  courts*  But  Avi- 
cena  had  fortunately  escaped  the  most  diligent  search  after 
him.  He  arrived  in  the  capital  of  Georgian,  where  under  a  dis- 
guised name  he  peribrmed  many  admirable  cures.  Cabous  then 
reigned  in  that  country.  A  nephew^  whom  he  was  exceedingly 
fond  of,  having  fallen  sick,  the  most  able  physicians  were  called, 
and  none  of  them  were  able  to  know  his  ailment,  or  give  him 
any  ease.  Avicena  was  at  last  consulted.  As  soon  as  he  felt 
the  young  prince  s  pulse,  he  was  confident  that  his  illness  pro- 
ceeded from  a  violent  love,  which  he  durst  not  declare.  Avi- 
cena commanded  the  person  who  had  the  care  of  the  different 
apartments  of  the  palace,  to  name  them  all  in  their  respective 
order.  A  more  lively  motion  in  the  prince's  puke,  at  hearing 
one  of  these  apartments  mentioned,  betrayed  a  part  of  his  se- 
cret. Avicena  then  ordered  the  keeper  to  name  all  the  female 
slaves  that  inhabited  that  apartment.  At  the  name  of  one  of 
these  beauties,  the  youns  prince  could  not  contain  himself;  an 
extraordinary  beating  of  his  pulse  completed  the  discovery  of 
what  he  in  vain  desired  to  conceal.  Avicena,  now  fully  assured 
that  this  slave  was  the  cause  of  the  prince's  ilbiess,  declared 
that  she  alone  had  the  power  to  cure  him.  The  sukan*s  coih 
sent  was  necessary,  and  he  of  course  was  curious  to  see  his  ne* 
phew's  physician.  He  had  scarce  looked  at  him  when  he  knew 
in  his  features  those  of  the  crayon  portrait  sent  him  by  Mah- 
moud  ;  but  Cabous,  far  from  forcing  Avicena  t(^pair  to  Gazna, 
retained  him  for  some  time  with  him,  and  heaped  honours  and 
presents  on  him.  This  philosopher  passed  afterwards  into  the 
court  of  Nedjmeddevle,  sultan  of  the  race  of  the  Boindes.  Being 
appointed  first  physician  to  that  princehe  found  means  to  gain 
his  confidence  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  he  raised  him  to  the 
post  of  grand  vizier.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  that  dignity. 
Too  great  an  attachment  to  pleasure  made  him  lose  at  once  his 
post  and  his  master's  favour.  From  that  time  Avicena  felt  all 
the  rigours  of  adversity,  which  he  had  thus  brought  upon  him- 
self by  his  ill  conduct.  He  wandered  about  as  a  fugitive,  and 
was  often  obliged  to  shift  the  place  of  his  habitation,  to  secinre 
his  life  from  danger.  He  died  at  Hamadan,  aged  fifty-eight, 
A.D.  1036,  and  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira428.  The  knowledge 
he  had  of  physic  did  not  secure  him  from  diseases. 

His  excesses  in  pleasure,  and  his  infirmities,  made  a  poet 
say,  who  wrote  his  epitaph,  that  the  profound  study  of  philoso- 
I)hy  had  not  taught  him  good  morals,  nor  that  of  medicine  the 
art  of  preserving  his  own  health. 

After  his  death,  however,  he  enjoyed  so  great  a  reputation, 
that  till  the  12th  century  he  was  preferred  for  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy and  medicine  to  all  his  predecessors.  Even  in  Europe 
his  works,  which  were  very  numerous,  were  the  only  writings  in 
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use,  in  the  scbools.  The  foDoiriiig  are  didr  tides:—!.  Of  the 
utUity  and  advantage  of  Science,  twentv  booka.  S.  Of  Lmmk 
cence  and  Criminauty,  two  books*  8.  Of  Health  and  Reme- 
dies, eighteen  books.  4.  On  the  means  of  preserang  HeaUi, 
three  books.  5.  Canons  of  Physic,  foiirte^i  books.  6.  On 
Astronomical  Observations,  one  book.  7.  On  Hathematiad 
Sciences.  8.  Of  Theorems,  or  Mathematical  and  Theologiesl 
Demonstrations,  one  book.  9.  On  the  Arabic  Tjangnage^  and 
its  Properties,  ten  books.  10.  On  the  last  Jndmnent.  1 1.  On 
the  Origin  of  the  Soul,  and  the  Resurrection  of  fiocBes.  12.  Of 
the  End  we  should  propose  to  ourselves  in  Harangues  and  Phi- 
losophical Argumentations.  13.  Demonstratioiis  on  collatenl 
lines  in  the  Sphere.  14.  Abridgment  of  Euclid*  1&  On  Fi- 
nit]^  and  Infinity.  16.  On  Phvncs  and  Metaphysics.  17.  Ob 
Aiumals  and  Vegetables,  &c.  lo.  Encyclopedia,  twenty  Tofamies. 
Some  charge  him  with  having  stolen  what  he  pubfished  from  a 
celebrated  physician  who  had  been  his  master*  This  man  hail 
acquired  so  much  honour  ajid  wealth,  that  he  was  sofieitad  by 
many  to  take  their  sons  to  be  his  scholars,  or  even  hia  servanla; 
but  being  resolved  not  to  discover  the  secrets  of  Ua  mtt,  be 
would  receive  none  of  them.  Avicena's  mother  formed  lihe  fid- 
lowing  stratagem ;  she  offered  him  her  son  asa  servant pustand- 
in^  he  was  natundly  deaf  and  dumb;  and  the  jondi  eonnler- 
feited  these  defects  so  well,  that  the  physician  after  makmg  se- 
veral trialsto  discover  the  reality  of  them,  took  the  bqj  into  Ins 
service,  and  by  degrees  trusted  him  so  fkr  as  to  leave  Ua  writ- 
ings open  in  his  room  when  he  went  abroad.  Avicenatodc  Aat 
opportunity  to  transcribe  them,  and  carried  the  cooea  to  his 
mother;  and  after  the  death  d  his  master,  he  pnraditd  Aem 
under  his  own  name.  Ind^sd  if  we  reflect  that  be  Sved  but 
fifty-eight  years,  that  he  was  a  wanderer  and  a  fii^^tiv^  and  that 
he  was  much  addicted  to  pleasure,  we  shall  have  somediflknlfy 
to  conceive  how  he  could  find  time  to  compose  so  naagr'wotks* 
Physic,  however,  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  dkcofnaef  ot  < 
rhubarb, mirabolans,  tamarinds;  and  firom him  abo^ it vn 
we  have  the  art  of  making  sugar.  Many  of  his  woifca  mte  ex- 
tant, and  his  Canon  Medicinse  was  printed  at  Venioa  in  two 
vols.  fol.  1608. 
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*  This  last  reference  is  to  Mahomet;  and  the  reader  wiU  find  an  anmk  Uttofj  of 
the  religion  that  person  founded,  in  his  life,  and  tlie  livea  of  aoms  of  ms  fidsiitn, 
in  the  preceding  pages.  It  was  not  thought  proper  to  place  than  perMos  in  tba  idigl* 
ous  class,  therefore  the  above  reference  is  given  in  order  that  the  nadsr  mBf  aot  be  at 
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